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NO.    111. 

X  PftocpED  to  speak  of  characters  faf  more  to  the  point,  Histo* 
riansy  eminent  SchoIars»  and  Statesmen.  If  our  Public  Schools 
are  deficient  in  producing  these,  particularly  eminent  Scholars 
and  Statesmen^  the  question  must  be  given  up.  I  shall,  as  before, 
make  some  observations  on  the  list  here  produced,  and  then  see 
what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  not  fearing  to  leave  the  result 
to  the  opimon  of  aU  impartial  judges. 

^  The  three  best  Historians  that  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced. Clarendon,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  were  not  educated  at 
Public  Schools.''    So  sajs  the  Review. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Clarendon  was  sent  to  Oxford 
at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  he,  therefore,  may  justly  be  enumerated 
among  those  educated  at  Public  Schools,  and  certainly  after  that 
form,  <'  to  which  the  English  are  so  much,**  and  with  great  reason^ 
^  attached/*  Let  us  now  examine  more  attentively  the  characters 
of  Hume  and  Robertson  as  historians ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  their  deserved  reputation. 
Hume  was  fluent,  perspicuous,  eloquent;  of  copious,  but  correct, 
diction,  and  most  nappy  in  embellishing  his  narrative  with  those 
colors  of  ihetoric  that. are  powerful  in  winning  and  disposing  his 
readers  on  the  ude  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  talents.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  wanting  in  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
cool  investigation  of  truth ;.  fidelity,  accuracy,  impartiality.  So  neg- 
ligent indfced  is  he  in  tliis  respect,  that  his  text  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  authority  he  quotes.— 
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Robertson  stands  very  high  as  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  discrimi 
nating  writer ;  but,  bating  the  amenities  of  style  and  language,  i 
is  extraordinary  to  think  how  little  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  b; 
his  researches  on  the  periods  which  he  has  so  pleasingly,  I  ha< 
alfnost  said  superficially,  illustrated.  Let  it  be  observedj  how 
ever,  that  Robertson  had  the  advantage  of  the  highest  public  edu 
cation  in  his  country.  But  even  if  we  should  confine  ourselves  t 
our  three  greatest  Public  Schools,  have  we  not  Camden,  the  anna 
list  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  great  and  venerable  father  o 
historical  topography,  educated  at  Westminster  ?  Have  we  no 
Gibbon, '  who,  though  unfortunately  prejudiced  on  one  grea 
point,  has  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  exhibite* 
them  as  they  stand  in  connexion  with  the  more  authentic  period 
of  Roman  History,  -  brought  up  at  Westminster  ?  Have  we  nc 
also  Coxe,  educated  at  Eton,  whose  Histories  of  Austria,  and  c 
the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  may  surely  be  placed  on  the  sam 
sh^lf  with  any  work  of  Robertson  ;  and  whose  Life  and  Memoii 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  have  superseded  all  other  accounts  of  th 
reigns  of  George  L  and  IL  All  these  were  bred  as  private  gen 
tlemen ;  and  witliout  taking  into  consideration  the  exceptions  w 
have  made,  even  as  historical  writers,  they  evidently  turn  the  seal 
in  favor  of  Public  Schools. 

In  speaking  of  eminent  Scholars,  I  must  examine,  as  befon 
the  list  produced  by  the  Critic.  Among  them  we  have  sue 
eminent  names  as  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Bisho 
Wilkins,  Chillingworth,  and  Isaac  Hooker."  Most  of  these  ax 
well  known  as  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  great  qualities 
but  who  is  this  Isaac  Hooker  ^  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  a  singuh 
character,  who,  in  a  very  intelligent  company  was  observed  t 
utter  only  one  word  :  this  word,  subsequent  information  has  d< 
cided  to  nave  been  «  Richard."  It  is  a  pity  this  personage  ha 
not  been  at  the  Reviewer's  elbow,  that  he  might  have  promptc 
him  to  write  Richard^  instead  of  Isaac,  Hooker.  It  is  probable  th: 
this  very  accurate  writer  might  have  intended  to  put  in  this  plac 
the  name  of  Isaac  Barron ;  but  finding  that  Barrow  had  a  Pub! 
ISchool  education,  he  put  out  BarroWy  and  let  Isaac  remain.  C 
booker's  writings  it  is  likely  that  the  notable  Reviewer  knows  s 
little  as  he  appears  to  have  done  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  ^ 
will  therefore, — after  giving  him  his  right  name,  as  we  have  to  Joi 

■  It  is  lo  he  lamented  that,  in  conseauence  of  his  weak  and  sickly  consl 
tution  when  a  boy,  he  was  deprived  of  tne  regular  course  of  studies,  and  wi 
therefore  man.v  years  incessantly  occupied  in  recovering  the  ground  he  he 
lost.  Had  Uc  Ixcn  able  to  go  tlirough  the  regular  education  of  Wcstmii 
fit(  r,  ir  is  j  ro1i;il)le  iliat  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  steady,  and  h 
T»rli!ci|)lrs  more  sound. 
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soQ>— extract  one  sentence  from  the  preface  to  his  unrivalled  work. 
Ecclesiastical  Polity^  which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
for  the  edification  and  improvement  of  some  writers  :  «  There  will 
cornea  timet  when  three  words y  uttered  with  charity  an^f  meek- 
ness, shall  receive  ajar  more  blessed  reward  than  three  thousand 
volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit."  Hooker 
was  sent  to  Oxford  at  an  early  age. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  member  of  the  same  University  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie  appellation  of 
<<  the  boy  bachelor,"  which  he  received  for  taking  his  degree  at 
fifteen.  Bishop  Wilkins  went  to  Oxford  also  at  the  Siime  age. 
The  acute  and  wonderful  Chillingworth,  the  great  master  of 
Locke  in  reasoning,  was  educated  in  the  Public  Academical 
School  attached  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford :  and  the  eloquent^ 
eJevated,  and  holy  Jeremy  Taylor  was  so  early  instrucfed  at 
Cambridge,  that  Antony  Wood,  in  his  quaint  manner,  says; 
<<he  tumbled  out  of  his  mother's  womb  into  the  seat  of  the 
Muses  at  Cambridge."  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that^  of  the 
other  eminent  characters  mentioned,  Cudworth,  Tillotson,  Mid-^ 
dieton,  Bentley,  Bishop  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet,  Spclman,  Clarke, 
and  Bishop  Hoadley, '  went  early  to  Cambridge;  Selden,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  to  Oxford ;  and  Archbishop 
King,  and  Bishop  Usher,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

We  now  come  to  the  Statesmen  a]i4  great  political  characters. 
Without  strictly  examining  the  whole  list,  which  is  full  of  inac- 
cnracies^  the  following  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  confidently  we  may  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Reviewer,  on  this  important  criterion.  I  therefore  request  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  circumstances. 

When  the  Puritans  obtained  the  predominance  in  the  State, 
and  particularly  after  the  famous  visitation  by  the  godly  Com* 
missioners  at  Oxford,  ^  the  establishments  of  educarioii  lost  their 

'  These  two  last  were  cdnratcd  at  Xorwiili  School. 

*  When  men  so  eminent  lor  IcMrninir,  piety,  nnd  every  Christian  virtue, 
^Sandersou.  llaramuiid,  -  anil  Dr.  Pococke,  were  rtcluted  i<i  K'egary; 
sheathe  Soldiers  preached  in  the  l*iiLli«  iichooU  and  (.'hnrrhes  ajjaiiist 
human  learning,   cnallenjzin^  the  Scliolars  to  prove    ilicir      illing  from 

Christ,  and  denouncini^  Greek  as  the  sin  ajiiin^t  the  Holy  (Jho.st. It 

nwiy  not  be  improper  to  mention  her*!  that  ilic^e  pious  visitors,  with  Lurd 
Pembroke  at  their  head,  t'ound  no  i»icat  djfli«'uhy  in  dispossessing:,  anion^ 
oilitr  eminent  snficrer^  Dr.  IVIl,  Dean  ot  C  hri*»t-C'iiurch  and  Vire-Chati^ 
ct-Hor;  but  Mrs.  Fell,  the  Docfor's  wife,  "  icfii^cd  to  Ijud^f^."  I'ltreatics, 
cumm&ndsy  were  ail  in  vain :  at  last,  after  *  aeekivf*  the  JAird,'*  they  pnt  her 
^  force  into  an  arm-chair,  brought  tier  into  the  ipiadran^le,  and  locKod  the 
door! 

'  Hammond  was  edncated  at  Eton,  and  (irst  went  there,  according  to  Wal- 
'^^I'l  **  io  hi*  long  coata.'* 
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repute.  These  venerable  seats, — ^which  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  Eli- 
zabeth, and  James,  had  produced  such  characters  in  the  political 
world  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  *,  and  afterwards,  such  men  as  Lord  Falkland  and 
Clarendon ;  and  even  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Re- 
publicans,   as  Milton,    Marvel,  Whitelocke,  and  Selden, — ^were 
now  filled  with  a  generation  as  ignorant  as  they  were  canting  and 
rapacious.    Thus,  during  twelve  or  fifteen  years  there  was  a  kind 
of  lapse  of  that  education,  which  had  produced  such  characters 
at  I  have  enumerated.     During  this  period,  Hugh  Peters  adorned 
the  pulpit ;    and  such  monsters  as    <<  Praise   God  Barebones," 
were  called  to  fill  the  seats  of  the  Senate.     It  was  some  years 
before  the  nation  recovered  from  this  intellectual  hiatus,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed.    After  the  Restoration '  the  national 
education  went  on  in  its  usual  chamiel ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the 
approach  of  the  Revolution  that  the  fruits  were  perceived.    The 
reign  of  James  IL,  it  has  been  observed,  was  remarkably  deficient 
in  illustrious  men.     Sir  William  Temple  was  s^ll  respected  and  re- 
vered, among  a  race  of  venal  and  profligate  courtiers.     At  length 
appeared  Iiord  Somers,  and  the  great  leaders  of  his  day  %  who 
were  succeeded,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  by  Bolingbroke,  Walpole^ 
Townshend,    Chesterfield,   Pulteney,   aU  educated  at    Eton   or 
Westminster.     These  were  followed  by  the  great  William  Pitt, 
and  his  illustrious  opponent  Henry  Fox,  and  the  leading  political 
characters  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    It  really  seems  that 
the  writer  of  the  Review,  from  a  natural  hebetude  of  understand- 
ing, or  from  ignorant  conceit,  which,  in  him,  even  a  public  educa- 
tion could  not  cure,  has  run  his  head  against  the  very  point,  which 
is  most  pregnant  with  illustrious  examples,  in  opposition  to  his 
arguments.    Let  him  look  at  the  living.    Let  him  look  at  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commdhs.    Let  him  look  to  the  most  emi- 
nent public  characters :  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Gren- 
rille.  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland.    Let  him  look  at  the  great  leaders 
of  every  party,  Wellesley,  Liverpool,   SIdmouth,  Canning,  and 
Whitbread.     Let  him  look  at  an  eminent  proof  of  the  result  of 
public  education,  in  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
situation  requires  an  assemblage  and  union  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  mind  \  and  he  will  find  this  arduous  and  honorable  post 
almost  universally  occupied  by  men  who  have  been  educated  at 
Public  Schools ;  for  instance,  Cornwall  and  Addington  at  Win- 

■  It  is  a  fact,  that  Rochester  was  sent  to  Oxford  after  its  puritanical  r^e- 
neratlon.  Educated  among  the  saints  of  the  day,  at  the  restoration,  like 
many  others,  he  burst  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  was  notorious  ouly 
for  his  talents  and  profligacy.  Dryden  was  also  sent  to  Cambridge  during 
the  ascendancy  of  the  fanatics. 
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destery  Grenrille  at  Eton^  and  Abbot  at  Westminster. '  We  may 
here  remark  that  almost  all  the  characters  enumerated  fv  %QOfjLayots 
of  the  political  world  were  distinguished  for  their  classical  attam- 
ments  in  youth.  We  may  refer  to  Fox's  poetical  compositions  in 
thelfkstf  Etonenses.  Wellesley,  Grenville,  Sidmouth>  Abbot, 
and  Canning,  gained  University  Prizes.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
the  hte  accomplished  Windham. 

But  eren  in  the  list  of  Statesmen  produced  by  the  Reviewer,  we 
ihall  find  that  the  greatest  number  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
public  education.  Lord  Somers,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Hampden 
and  Sidney,  were  members  at  an  early  age  of  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  die  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  Walsingham, 
Cromwell,  thebte  W.Pitt,  ^  of  that  of  Cambridge;  and  Burke  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Sheridan,  consigned  likewise  by  the 
critic  to  private  instruction,  was  educated  in  one  of  those  public 
Schools,  **  conducted**  in  his  own  words,  <<  upon  the  plan  of 
die  three  first,**  and  doomed  by  him  to  the  same  reprobation. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  earnestly  begging 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  striking  fact,  of  which  I  proposed  to 
neak  when  I  took  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  Critic's  ques- 
tion, «( whether  Public  Schools  furnished  wiser  and  beiter  men  ?" 
I  dull  here  entreat  the  reader  to  look  at  the  list  of  Poets  only, 
(bmished  by  a  few  great  Schools ;  and  I  do  this  because  there 
exists  a  vulnr  and  almost  proverbial  error,  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  poets.  Many  persons,  for  want  of  knowledge,  con- 
tiderarion,  or  candor,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  name  of  a  Poet 
in  modem  days  is  synonymous  with  eccentricity,  if  not  with 
proSigacy.  Now  look  at  the  list !  With  the  exception  of  one 
only,  in  so  large  a  list,  which  might  still  be  increased,  all  are 
men,  whose  private  life  was  irreproachable:  their  morals  were  as 
correct,  as  their  talents  were  extraordinary.  Of  men  so  edu- 
cated, and  so  mannered,  who  can  speak  without  respect,  not  of 

'  The  conductors  of  those  great  establishments  surely  debcrve  the  encou* 
lafemeDt  and  remuneration  which. they,  in  general,  receive  from  the  state. 
^c  bail  a  head-master  of  Westminster  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop, 
u  was  the  case  with  Markham :  we  coneratulate  the  otium  cum  dienitate 
of  so  excellent  a  man,  and  so  distmguished  a  scholar,  as  the  present  I>ean  of 
Westminster.  Of  only  one,  for  many  years  master  of  Winchester,  it  may 
be  said,  he  has  been  ungratefully  neglected,  Dr.  Goddard.  He  may  say  to 
those  whom  he  has  so  ably  instructed^ 

Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  venimque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

*  We  confess  our  inability  to  understand  the  Critic's  object  in  introducing 
Mr.  Pitt  here.  That  man,  who,  in  his  e^timutc,  entailed  such  calamities  on 
the  country,  had  not,  according  to  him,  a  public  elucation !  Of  this  great 
man  we  may  tnilv  say,  that  the  chief  fault  in  his  character,  an  haujghty  re- 
serve, would  prooably  have  been  completely  cured  by  an  education  at  a 
hibUc  School 
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the  poetry  only,  but  of  their  private  life  ? — ^Whether  we  contem- 
plate the  lofty  morality  and  severe  wisdom  of  Milton;  the 
amiable  sweetness  of  Cowley ;  the  ex-.dted  and  refined  purity  of 
Gray ;  the  cultivatcnl  intelligence  and  mild  Christian  benignity  of 
Addison ;  the  kind-hearted  amenity  of  Rowe ;  the  retired  serious- 
ness and  pensive  accomplishments  of  Dyer ;  the  lofty  and  impas- 
sioned piety  of  Young  ;  the  tender  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Collins ;  the  hermit-like  sanctity  of  Cowper.  To  these  may  be 
added  Gilbert  West,  speaking  of  whom,  Johnson  says— -in  him,  as 
well  as  Crashawe,  the  venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint  were 
united. 

In  this  picture  of  the  character  of  our  bejit  Poets,  there  is  not 
the  least  exaggeration.  Not  one  of  them  was  marked  by  that  over- 
weening conceit,  which  the  Critic  asserts  to  be  the  general  produce 
of  Public  Schools  ;  nor  disgraced  by  those  glaring  and  eccentric  sin- 
gularities of  conduct,  which  have  vsometimes  characterized  men  of 
that  class  differently  educated.  Churchill  is  the  chief  exception; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  ran  away  from  School,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  imperfect  and  desultory  education :  had  he  been  trained 
into  life  by  a  regular  course  of  study,  the  roughness  of  his  temper 
vi^ould  have  been  smoothed  by  the  collision  of  a  large  society  ;  he 
would  have  been  at  least  as  good  ^a  Poet,  and  certainly  a  better  man. 

Having  left  the  reader  to  consider  tliis  plain,  but,  I  trust,  con- 
vincing statement,  I  might  make  our  cause  still  more  triumphant 
by  adding  some  remarks  on  those  Poets,  differently  instructed,  who 
have  received  from  their  contracted  mode  of  education  a  tincture 
of  vanity,  which  has  stained  their  life  with  irritated  egotism ;  or 
who  have  brought  dishonor  on  the  very  name  of  genius  by  disgust- 
ing conceit,  by  nauseating  affectation,  or  by  brutal  intemperance. 

Such  a  poet,  not  educated '  at  a  Public  School,  Scotland  may 
perhaps  recollect ;  but  I  spare  his  name,  respect  his  genius,  and 
commiserate  his  fate ;  observing  only,  in  opposition  to  his  biogra- 
pher, that  the  light,  which  led  him  astray,  was  not  « light  from 
heaven." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  Poets 
are  by  some  considered  as  a  suspicious  race,  as  far  as  morals  are 
concerned  ;  but  on  this  point  we  may  as  triumphantly  appeal  to 
their  characters,  as  we  might  in  philosophy  to  those  of  a  Boyle 
and  a  Locke. 

I  leave  these  considerations  to  the  public,  to  parents  and  guard- 
ians, who,  from  what  has  appeared  in  the  E.  Review,  might  hesitate 
on  the  best  mode  of  educating  their  children.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  I  have  not  entered  into  the  general  arguments,  which  might  be 
used  for  or  against  Public  Schools.  I  have  only  answered,  and,  I 
hope,  to  the  conviction  of  every  impartial  judge,  the  unaccount- 
able statement  of  a  writer,  who  thought  he  could  annihilate  these 
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imthotkins  at  a  blow^  at  easily  ^  a  stroke  of  Harlequin's  wooden 
sword  can  destroy  the  castles  at  Westminster  Bridge  Amphi- 
thntre.  But  the  blundering  Pantaloon  has  aimed  his  blow 
with  different  effect :  not  a  vane  on  the  pinnacles  of  our  ancient 
establishments  has  been  moved ;  they  regard  not  the  wooden  sword 
of  sach  an  ass^lant;  nor  are  their  children  frightened  by  the  knife 
of  Shylock,  or  the  swagger  and  jargon  of  ancient  Pistol !  ' 

I  have  thus  taken  the  pains  of  following  step  by  step  the  course 
of  argument,  and  examining  the  hostile  positions  of  this  great 
opponent  of  English  Schools.  However  formidable  his  argu- 
ments, and  confident  his  assertions,  may  appear  to  those,  who  have 
not  attentively  considered  the  subject,  they  have  nothing  more 
real  than  an  African  Mumbo  Jumbo,  which  at  first  sight  causes 
some  alarm,  but  on  a  closer  approach,  exhibits  nothing  but  rags 
and  straw.  The  cause  of  Public  Education  has  indeed  had  other 
defenders.  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Vincent  has  trium- 
phantly vindicated  Public  Schools,  when  they  had  received  a  par- 
tial, but  serious  attack.  Mr.  Copleston  has  no  less  triumphantly 
hid  low  the  adversaries  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  enumeration 
of  illustrious  characters,  brought  by  this  writer  against  the  system 
of  Public  Schools,  has  completely  turned  against  himself ;  although, 
if  I  were  required  to  produce  a  list  of  those,  whose  public  services 
and  private  virtues  have  been  produced  and  matured  by  a  public 
education,  I  might  reply, 

**  Occaiii  fliictus  mc  niimcrare  juries, 
£t  nmrift  yEg£bi  sparsas  per  littor.t  cuiiclias, 
Et  qua  Cecropio  monte  vaguntur  apes, ** 

for  Schools  and  Universities  oppose  an  invulnerable  front  to  attacks 
much  more  formidable  than  dus  \ — yet  it  is  not  by  the  numbers 
of  illustrious  characters  alone  that  their  value  is  to  be  estimated. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  the  chief  advantage  and  excellence 
of  Public  Schools,  I  should  say  that  it  is  their  use  in  forming  the 
secondary  men ;  men  who  carry  a  cultivated  taste,  a  liberal  and 
manly  understanding,  and  a  mild  intelligence,  into  all  the  retired 
walks  of  life,  which  pervade  the  country  and  adorn  the  city  \  which 
convert  the  Squire  Western  to  an  Allwortliy,  and  the  Parson  of 
the  parish  <<  much  bemused  in  beer"  to  the  well-informed  clergyman, 
whose  conversation  instructs,  and  whose  intellectual  attainments 
improve,  the  humble  circle  in  which  he  is  destined  to  move  \  and 
who  does  not  disgrace  his  name  and  character,  when  called  upon 
to  mix  with  the  most  cultivated  and  elevated  ranks  of  society. 
In  this  point  of  view,  Public  Schools  are  most  important  to  the 


'  Alluding  to  the  anglo-latinizcd  alliterations  so  common  in  tl 
tch  as  *'  pugnacious  pamphlets/*  jcc.  in  which  often  the  sole  wil 


the  Review, 
such  as  "  Duenscious  pamphlets,'*  &g.  in  which  often  the  sole  wit  consists. 
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natkmiand  ought  to  receire  from  the  State,  which  they  are  die  means 
of  improving  and  adorning,  the  most  substantial  encouragement. 
Great  and  distinguished  characters  are  few,  and  their  appearance 
often  accidental  j  but  these  general  effects  are  beneficial  and  per- 
manent. Take  away  this  source  of  improvement,  and  the  face  of 
society  is  instantly  altered } 

''  Ex  illo  fliiere  ac  retro  subla}fsa  refcrri 
Spes  Britonum.** 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  proved  to  tlie  conviction  of  every  dispas- 
sionate judge  how  irrelevant  and  absurd  are  the  Critic's  arguments, 
and  how  false,  utterly  false  is  the  assertion  *<  that  the  English  have 
done  almost  all  that  they  have  done  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  with* 
out  the  aid  of  that  system  of  education,  to  which  they  are  so  much 
attached :" — False,  m  regard  to  great  Poets,  for  the  greatest  poets 
and  the  best  men  were  educated  in  Public  Schools : — False,  in 
Philosophy,  because  Locke  and  Boyle,  one  the  most  mighty  deve- 
loper ox  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  the  other  the  great 
precursor  of  Newton,  were  educated,  one  at  Eton,  the  other  at 
Westminster ;  and  both  as  emuient  for  their  goodness  and  piety,  as 
for  their  learning  :«-False  with  respect  to  Newton,  false  even  with 
respect  to  Bacon,  because  the  first  was  sent  to  one  of  our  foun^ 
dation  schools,  the  other  entered  at  Cambridge  when  the  Colleges 
were  conducted  on  the  principles  of  our  great  Schools,  and  at  a 
time  of  life  when  boys  are  often  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster  :«- 
False,  with  regard  to  Statesmen  and  eminent  political  characters; 
almost  all  of  whom  were  either  brought  up  at  Public  Schools,  or 
had  the  advantage  of  an  early  University  education,  when  the 
Universities  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Public  Schools; 
where,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  noble  and  honorable  youths, 
and  havine  the  same  benefit  of  emulation  and  comparison,  the 

Eune  student  acquired  the  accomplishments  of  a  Surrey,  or  the 
tmmg  of  a  Raleigh :— False,  particularly  in  later  days,  when  the 
value  m  Public  Schools  has  been  more  justly  appreciated :  and 
when  scarcely  any,  except  those  who  were  publicly  educated, 
have  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Senate. 

We  give  up  Actors,  Painters,  Physicians,  and  Soldiers :  we  have 
indeed  brought  a  few  histances,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  con- 
vict such  a  reasoner  of  the  irrelevancy  of  his  arguments  and  die 
inaccuracy  of  his  assertions. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  English  classical  education.  The  time  may  come,  when 
popular  frensy,  under  the  name  of  the  «  rights  of  man ;"  a  bigot- 
ed ignorance,  under  the  mask  of  spirituality,  may  subvert,  as  far 
as  their  power  will  extend,  these  establishments,  the  great  nutri- 
ments of  our  iMtional  character }  when  Lord  ,  like  an- 
otlier  Pembroke,  may  enter  the  Universities,  to  purify  them  from 
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mgpOmen^ — Imt  I  mccn\j  pwy,  tbat  the  day  may  be  far  dis- 
tot;  and  that  leanmig,  liberality,  cnltiTated  taste,  and  genuine 
uffistian  morals,  may  long  distinguish  those  seats  of  education, 
and  that  there,  at  least,  they  may  « linger,  ere  they  leave  the  land  f 
VoD.  IS,  181S.  2, 


Oraiio  de  Constiiutione  Tragccdtarum,  et  Sapientia  chili,  atque 
Eloquentia  ex  earum  Leciione  haurienda. 

HMia  €wm  in  Trtmdu  laierpPetatioHe  progrederetur  Baxkamius. 

Extracted  from  M.  Z.  Boxhomii  Emblemaia  Politica  et  Oratiotus,  Atnste- 

ludami,  1635,  12tno. 


UuoTiBMS  tot  vitae,  et  studiorum  praesuiia  mecum  agito,  Auditores^ 
tthil  ei  lis  se  commeodat  amplius,  quam  sapientia^  et  facuodia^  magnae 
et  imridendie  dotes.  In  ilia  divinaruni  liumaDitrunique  reniio  co/»iiitk>, 
et,  quod  poUssimum  est,  contemtwi  ineptiarum.  Legata  ejus  facud- 
dia  est»  scd  erecta  ilia,  quae  jam  roajestatem  et  robur  accepit.  Utram- 
qae  10  Poesi  vetrrum  babemus,  et  sapieotissuni  quique  earn  coluere. 
Unde  Musamm  disciplinani  Plato  appellabat,  in  qua  in  ordiucm  ani- 
■OS  oogebatur.  Quae  virtuteni,  quae  rectani  rationem,  quae  aninii 
pargmtiooem,  movesque  ccmipositos  ex  sapientiae  praescripto  inducit. 
Poesis  ista  variis  olim  sub  formis  latebat,  quibus  sue  ulla  difiicultate 
aoimos  sibi  commissos  el  trahebat  simul,  et  docebat.  Cum  alii  my* 
itcria,  alii  occulta  sacra  disciplinam  suani  appellarent :  alii  fabularum, 
alii  MusiceSy  alii  postremo  divinitatis  nomen  et  opinioneni  ei  indidere. 
Quippe  cum  Philosophia,  splendore  sue  exuta,  tanquam  scortum  cou- 
terom  cciepit,  tunc  detnum  coepta  est  Poesis  a^stimari.  Et  ex  quo  trnVx 
io  Thracia  Ciliciaque  ioeptiae  Grasciam  invasere,  Epicuri  Atomi,  ignis 
Heracliti,  Thaletis  aqua,  Anaximenis  spiritus,  discordiw  Empedoclis, 
Diogenis  dolium,  onmia  non  sapientiae,  sed  verborum  plena  et»t»e 
ccppenint.  Divisa  etiam  in  partes  Philosophia  habebatur.  Ad  Mu- 
ncam  Pythagoras,  ad  Astronomiam  Thales,  m  solitadinera  Heraclilus, 
id  amoies  Socrates,  ad  castitatem  Canieades,  ad  laborem  Diogenes, 
ad  voluptates  Epicums  suos  provocabant.  1  unc  Homerus  Philoso- 
pbus  liabebatur.  Ad  ipsum  tanquam  ad  sapientiae  oranis  sacrarium 
scccdebant.  iliius  alumnus  et  spmuiator  erat  Plato.  Ut  dubiun)  non 
sit  Homero  quam  simillimum  Platonem  esse.  Quippe  uterque  divinus 
fiiit.  Sic  quidquid  in  Platone  et  qui  disciplinam  ejus  excepere,  admi- 
lantur,  id  totum  ab  Homero  emanavit,  ut  ex  Oceano  Mseotis,  ex  Me- 
otide  Pootus,  ex  Ponto  Hellespontus,  ex  Hellesponto  mare:  quae 
ipoienti^  et  verba  sunt  Maxinii  Platonicorum.  Nam  res  orones  huma- 
ns Homerus  inspexit ;  ne  quis  caecum  fiiisse  credat  antiquis.  Nee 
tamen  oculorum  ista,  sed  animi  judicio  explorabat.    £t,  quod  mira- 
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bimini  in  soVnnto  de  rebas  niakiraisy  de  excidio  Trojsp,  de  Uiysse  sno 
cogitabat.     Ubique  circumferebatur.  Corpus  eumlein  locum  servabat, 
aniiuuA  tutiiu   terrain  aiubibat.     E  term  in  caelum  ferebatur.     Ubi 
com  Sole  et  liuia  $uo  luore  luquebatur,  cum  ceteris  astris  consistebat^ 
et  prope  1110(1  um  cum  Jove  uuivetsa  moi!tTal>atur.    ibi  propius  luortales 
inspexit,  et  ilia  sapieutia?  arcuna,  Trai^ia^diani  ct  Satyrani  invenit.    Tra- 
goedias  euim  jam  agebant  homines,  cum  adhuc   nomen  iguorarent. 
Satyram  merebantur,  cum   nemo  earn  appcllnret.     Petebaut  quippe 
bona,  sed  uon  inteiligebant.     £t  talia  ipsis  visa  acccpta<iue  quae  non 
erant.     Sic  b(mis  iitebantur,  ut  mo\  carcrent,  sic  mnlis,   ut  niulto 
miseriores  redderentur,     Sordebat  virtus,  vcl  quod  nimis  diu  exculta, 
vel  quod  prima  itpecie  austera  videretur,  vel  quod  libido  animi  et 
'  voluptas  magis  piacerct :  quaui  novam  sem])er  excogitabant,  priorem 
contemnebant,   et  dum  lieta  sentabantur,  in  calamitates  incidcbant. 
Turpia  vituf)€rabant,  nee  tanien  fugiebant,  felicitatem  niirabantur,  non 
virtutes.   Bella  aver.sabaiitur,  pacem  autcm  insolonter  babebant.  Deos 
invocabanty  tanquam  doiuire  pussent,  negligcbant,  tanquani  qui  pcenas 
non  irro<;arent.    Timebant  eos  ut  qui  piTJuria  acerrime  vindicarent, 
p^erabant  auteni  quasi  aut  Dii  non  essent,  aut  res  bumanas  non  cura- 
rent.     Inde  nata  tot  scelcra,   tot  mala,  Satyranmi  et  Tragocdiarum 
argunienta.     Fallitur  qui  in   Poetarum  modo  script  is  ha^c  qua;rit  et 
invenit.     In  onmi  a^tate,  omni  vita  liabentus.     Nemo  est,  qui  materiam 
illis  non  dedit :   reges,  populus,  sapientes,  pueri,  juvenes,  viri,  senes, 
femiuae  in  Gra^cia,  in  Italia,  in  Thracia,  ubique  terranim.     Nee  mira- 
ri  debetis,  Auditores,  iu  hoc  nuniero  sapientes  censeri.      Illi  enim 
calamitate  etiani  agitantur.      Calamitates  autem  Trag«Fdiam   ctmsti- 
tuere.     Aliter  tamcn  hie  sapiens,  aliter  populus  se  gerit.     Populum 
voco,  qui  impetum  seqiiitur,  non  rationem,  umbram  virtutis,  non  ipsam, 
et  voluptatem  putat,  atque  dolorem,  in  quo  non  habet.     Fernnt  Socra- 
tem  nunquam  ingcmuiss<*,  non  (piod   calamitatem  non  habcret,  scd 
quod  contcnmcret.      Quippe  ilia  sapientem  premit,    non  prosternit. 
Qua   alacritate  vinum   Alcibiades,   eadem   vencnum  Socrates    bibit. 
Et  tamen  dum  bibit,  Tragcediam  egit.     In  qua  puicherrimum  specta- 
culum  edebatur,  (lignum  in  quod  oculos  oumes  convertant.    Sapiens 
cum  dolore  congrcdilur ;  adversum  mimis,  et  supplicia,  et  tomienta 
conq>onitur :    cum  strepitum   mortis,  et  horrorem  camificis  irrideus 
exiiuLtat :  cum  libertatem  suani  adversus  reges  et  principes  exponit : 
cum  soli  Deo  suo  cedit :  cum  triumphator  ct  victor,  ipsum,  qui  adver- 
sum se  sententiam  dixit,  iudificatur.     Vicit  enim,  qui  quod  contendit 
obtinuit.     Dicam  breviter ;  ex  flagitiis  mortalium  odium  Fortuna  con- 
cepit,  ex  odio  ejus  nata.'  calamitates,  ex  calamitatibus  neces,  carceres, 
exdia,  eversiones.      Sic  et  Satyram,   et  Tragoediam,  et  Comoediam 
acce))istis.     Nam  caussae  calauiitatum  scelera  fere  mortalium  sunt, 
quas  cum  nostri  aniore  occsecati  vix  dignoscere  aut  videre  possinius, 
scelera  tamen  tsse  ex  eventu  Dii  ostendunt :  a  quibus  mala  non  me- 
reutibus  imponi,  nclas  est  cogitare.     Ea  -autem  Satyra  sibi  perstrin- 
genda  vindicavit :  in  qua  aut  risus,  aut  indiguatio  domiuantur.     Cala- 
mitates sunt  et  publica%  et  privatai^,  et  leves,  et  liorrendae.     Quae  et 
Tragcediam  et  Comcediam  absolvunt.     Inter  utramque  vero  tantum 
interest,  quantum  inter  Socratcm  et  Epicurum.    In  €k>mcedia  perjuria 
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ienooum,  amantium  furor,  artes  servorum,  petulantia  meretricum^ 
tssentalk)  parasitoruni,  indulgentia  aiit  severitas  parcntum,  conimessa- 
tJones  adolescent uni,  (iouiestieae  sediticmes,  postremo  denique  ea  omnia, 
qne  in  vita  liumana  privato  cuique  usu  veniunt.  Tragcedia  autem 
loa^  alia  iliceuda  nionendaque  siiscepit,  masciihi  ilia,  plena  horroris, 
luagni  spiritus,  et  niajf^statis.  Qua;  tanquani  regina  et  domina  rerum 
bumunanini,  privata  illa^  et  tantuni  domi  nuta,  tanquani  infra  se  con- 
temoit,  ac  cotliurno  suo  innixa  atroces  illos  reguni,  et  principuin  casus 
invadit,  ut  eorum  co<;itatioiie  acceiibus  erectus  aniinu8,  ex  alteiius 
fbrtuna  disceret,  quoniodo  utrique  npture  se  dcbeat.  Undc  Tragoediani, 
quasi  animi  quandam  purgationem,  ele«anter,  ut  omnia,  Plato  nomi- 
Dtfit.  Qnemadniodum  enim,  ut  morbuni  tollant,  corpus  pravis  humo- 
ribiis  oppletum  potionc  aliqua  purgare  soient  filii  medicorum,  ita  ctiam 
ilia  e\en)plis  alioruw,  afl'ectus,  pnv<sertini  reguni  et  principuni,  domatp 
autinducit,  quibus  vcl  malu  dpp«*lli  possiut,  vel  bona  provocari.  Ad- 
venu^  crude! it ateni,  suprrbiani,  ambitionein»  ceterasque  illas  pestes 
Rerumptib.  sola  iixc  reniedium  invenit.  Nemo  enim  facilius  illas 
cafft,  qua  111  qui  natas  ex  iis  calamitates  in  aliis  detestatur.  Stupni  et 
raptus  feinittctrum  non  potest  non  odisiie,  qui  ruinam  imperii  Trojani, 
qui  expulsnm  Tarquiniuui,  totumque  noinen  Ilegium  apud  Romanes 
sublatuti)  debeh  istis  jam  accepit.  Judex,  quoties  pofuam  imponit, 
Qon  tarn  illos  cogitat,  quos  punit,  quani  cxeniplum :  quod  ubi  oculis 
primumy  mox  animis  insedit,  ub  ojuMiiodt  fla^itiis  avocat  eos,  et  ad 
magna  praeciaraquc  intendit*  Nee  uliter  supremns  ille  omuium  arbiter 
et  moderator,  in  ilia  cura  reruni  humanarum,  mala  ssepe  inqionit,  et 
quia  merrntur  illi,  quos  tangit,  et  ut  caveant  ceteri,  ne  paria  in  se 
cumertant.  Sic  ut  pceux  in  ))aucos,  4*\empla  in  omncs  deriventur. 
Id  illi?  aliorum  mala,  extra  pcriculum  ipbi,  non  tanien  extra  inetum, 
tontrmplamur ;  in  liis  non  alia  de  causa,  quani  quia  nietuimus,  anspi- 
cium  felicitatis.  Igitur  quod  in  sdiola  Socrates,  aut  Zeno,  id  in 
Mieoa  ili<*,  qui  Ti-iigcediani  piopouit.  Ni:>i  quod  liic  amplius  agat« 
quia  euui  ex^mjiio  loquitur,  et  prius  ipsum,  quam  verba,  ostendit. 
Nihil  autem  aequo  urget,  pungit,  iniiK'ilit.  Nemo  dubitare  potest, 
quia  videt  exenq>luni ;  ex  quo  prius  prse<*epta  prseoccupiit  animus, 
quam  audit,  et  cum  jam  audit,  tantuni  confiriuatur.  Qui,  quo  tandem 
loco,  qua  fortuna  sit,  et  renedium  liic  et  solatium  c*a))it.  Utrumque 
^\  alioram  malis.  ^>olatur  so,  (piia  paria  non  accepit,  et  aA'ectibus 
medetur,  qui  alios  et  a  virtut«s  et,  qua^  ex  ca  nascitur,  felicitate  trans- 
^eRos  egerc.  Triplicem  animi  statum,  pro  fortuna*  diversitale,  et 
Platouici  tradidere,  et  nos  quotidie  in  nobis  aliis<pie  experimur.  Ant 
inMimma,  aut  mediocri  felicitate,  aut  desjKH'ti  aM'umnis  in  extrema 
calmait'jte  ver^anmr.  (jurmadmodum  non  tantum  inter  alios,  sed  et 
oosiHct  ipsns  di:<crinien  siepc  fortuna  interponit.  \}h\  dulcedine  feli- 
citatis adeti  inescatus  e^t  noslor  aninuis,  ut  ad  earn  nihil  desideret 
ampliu«,  sui  oblitus,  attollit  sesc  altius  et  quia  fortunani  buani  non 
fap:?,  iirnarus  ram  coriumpit  sensim,  et  mox  subvert  it.  Et  sua  aesti- 
mat,  qux  non  liabet,  et  ignorat,  quod  jam  fortuna  iiitendit,  quas  in 
horas  Dintatur.  Cui  ad  summam  felicitati'm  dee^t  alitpiid,  quod  alio- 
nim  cuiu];anttione  discit,  dubius  est,  et  constare  sibi  non  potest.  Nam 
msjora  uut  boua,  aut  mala  exspectat.    Assurgefe  nequit,  quia  alios 
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«dhuc  se  majores  viclet,  premere  se  non  potest,  quia  plures  etiamnnm 
miQores  ae  novit.  Cum  in  extremis  aerumnis  miseri,  deformati,  abjecti 
agimus,  magnitudine  malorum  oppressus  aoinius  seipsum  contcmnit 
plerumque  et  exstinguit  Ita  «gre  devorare  possumus,  quod  frequen- 
tissimum  in  vita  huniana.  Tunc  extra  spem  et  metum  positi,  dum 
bona  uob  capirous,  et  ita  occupati  malis  sumus,  ut  graviora  non  possint 
imponi,  nos,  alios*  coelum  ipsum,  atque  Deos,  tauquaiu  leves  et  iniquof, 
fortunaro  tanquam  ctecam  accnsamus.  Qui  liic  componere  sese,  atque 
tumidos  illot  animi  affectus  dicam  an  fluctusi  constituit  sedare,  vd 
aadiat  Tragoediam  vel  legat.  Sic  iu  aliis  seipsum  et  videre  poteril»  et 
•olari.  Pnesertim  qui  publico  se  jam  aut  impendit,  aut  parat.  Non 
hie  calamilates  modo»  magnae  illae  et  atroces,  sed  caussae  etiam  exhi- 
bentur.  Quot  verba,  tot  praecepta  et  exempla:  quibus  instructus 
animus  utriusque  fortunae  capax,  et  utraque  major  reipub.  tuto  le 
comniittit.  Hie  Seneca  tanquam  arbiter  dominatur:  qui  Tragcediae 
leges  implevity  aut  nemo.  Extra  Troademnon  ibo:  de  qua  alias 
.dicentem  me  audistis.  Nemo  bic  fidem  meam,  sed  se  sequatur.  Pro 
me  aententiam  feret,  quisquis  majestatem,  et,  quod  in  ea  poti.Hsimum 
est,  sapientiam  capit.  Credite,  auditores,  in  mia  liac  Tragoedb  do- 
ceri,  quod  in  tarn  vasta  librorum  mole,  quibus  imperiorum  arcana, 
et  instituta  promittuntur,  aut  frigide  dictum  est,  aut  desideratun 
Qaidquid  bic  auditis,  quidquid  legitis,  pungit,  accendit,  ioflamniat. 
IVoja  cecidit,  opus  immortalium  Deorum.  Prianius  jugulum  gladio 
succideudum  praebuit,  quod  cani  asperseraiit,  quod  prae  senect£  jam 
nutabat.  Sanguinem  suum  percussori  dedit,  quern  reliquum  adhuc 
exsangue  fere  et  maceratum  corpus  habebat.  Vitam  ferro  finiit, 
quam  totiens  ferro  scrvarat.  Gladium  excepit,  cum  suum  vibrare, 
cecidit,  cum  stare  vix  posset.  Amputatuni  caput,  quod  paullo  ante 
plenum  miyestatis  diadema  gestabat.  Postremo  deuique  diu  vixit,  ut 
sic  moreretur.  Multis  mails  fortuna  exemit,  ut  majoribus  et  potissi- 
mum  huic  servaret.  Hecuba  atque  AnJromacha  regno,  mantis, 
liberis,  propinquis  exutae,  inter  iufestis!>imos  bostes,  servae,  captivae, 
precarium  spiritum  trahunt.  Unum  bic  discite,  magnae  fortunae  fra- 
gilitatem  et  vices  rerum  bumanarum.  Quae  nihil  esse  patiuntur, 
quod  est,  quae  miyores  omnibus  et  pares,  reges  ipsos,  et  regna  invadunt. 
Nihil  ignoratf  qui  pauca  haec  capit.  Nihil  fortunae,  sed  onuiia  et 
bona  et  mala  sibi  debet.  Seipsum  extra  se  non  quaerit,  et  dum  se 
invenit,  quidquid  extra  se  contemnit.  Invenit  autem  sese,  qui  ea 
nbique  lege  se  componit,  qua  vitam  et  fortunam  accepit,  qui  etiam 
cum  rontantur  omnia,  sibi  constat,  et  quod  suum  est  sibi  servat,  miyor 
omnibus,  et  par  sibL  Hoc  est  fortunam  nee  magni  facere,  nee  deplo- 
rare;  quaecunque  eveniunt  ita  amplecti,  ut  necessaria,  et  quae  non 
poisunt  evitari ;  confligere  cum  casibus,  et  triumphare.  Hoc  Hecuba, 
noc  Andromacha,  hoc  Troades  docebunt.  Et  quae  non  etiam  prae- 
oq>ta  ex  Agamemnone,  PVrrho,  Ulysse,  ceterisque  in  hac  scena  nau- 
rimufl  t  Ut  debeant  praemia  et  poenae  merpntibus  impbni,  arcana  sileri, 
▼icti  dementer  haberi,  magiia  potestas  usurpari,  legationes  institui  et 
geri,  motus  sedan,  postremo  denique  ea  omnia,  quae  civilem  pruden- 
tiam  et  artes  imperatorias  absolvunt,  singulis  pene  verbis  bic  mculca- 
tur.    Quae  majestati  rerum  idaequata  non 'minus  attoUunt  animura 
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uostram,  quam  res  ipsae.    Nee  enim  sapientta  tantum  animus  in  hac 
cilamitatis  scena,  sed  et  eloquentia  roboratur.    Fruatra  ad  Rhetorum 
jvscepta  confuginius.    Pueri  sumus,  cum  sapere  nos  putamus.    In 
sdiolis  disertissimi  oratores,    in  foro  et  repub.  elingues.    Tantum 
lefert,  quill,  abiy  et  quomodo  dicamus.     Qui  in  Ag^pto  nati  sunt  et 
ooQ  nisi  ilium  fcecunditatis  auctorem  Nilum  videre,  cum  alibi  cadentes 
inbres  conspiciunt,  novitate  perculsi,  natunun  rerum  niinam  minari 
iriutisntur.    Ita  qui  in  umbra  scholarum  sub  ferulse  iroperio  educati, 
cniB  a  declamationibus,  quae  frigore  suo  quartanam  auditoribus  incn- 
tinnty  ad  res  scrias  agendas  devenere,  in  alium  terraram  orbem  delatos 
«opiiiantur.     Dudum  me  puduit  hvyus  sseculi,  ex  quo  inscitiam  ejus 
propins  inspexi.     Doleo  sane,  me,  qui  ut  vix  adbue  assequi  possim, 
itiTeneror  antiquitateni,  inter  hfec  ingeniorum  flagitia  et  lasciviam 
fcnari.     Quamdiu  cum  malis  ssculi,  et  corruptis  artibus  collucta- 
bianir  ?  Libet  tecum  expostulare,  natura,  sive  mihi  mater  fueris,  sive 
amrerca ;  cur  illis  temporibus  me  non  genuisti,  quibus  aut  non  erat 
doqaentia,  aut  florebat.    Mallem  lucem  non  vidisse,  quam  hac  aetate 
fivere,  qua  bonis  artibus  quidam  ineptiarum  candidati  bellum  indixere. 
Pecnlians  quidam  animi  lestus  me  impellit,  et  ignoscite  ardori  meo,audi» 
tores.     Mores  ssculi  sunt,  qui  earn  mihi  necessitatem  imposuere,  ut 
bs  commoti  animi  querelas  apud  aures  vestras  deponerem.     Venera- 
tio  antiquitatis  est,  quae  animum  meum  extra  me  jam  rapit.     Sed 
hmentorum  forsan  satids  vos  cepit,  et  remedium  postulatis.    Fnistra 
in  dcplonindo  morbo  medicus  occupatur,  qui  ejus  expeliendi  modum 
ooD  prcscribit.     Utinain  et  meae,  et  vestne  exspectationi  hie  possim 
respondere !  Viam  quaero,  ci\jus  beneficio  ad  antiquitatem  possimus 
penetrare. '  Invenisse  me  opinor.    Tragoedia  est,  in  qua  mascula  illius 
eloqucotis  vis  tenet  prineipatum.     Alibi  languet,  hie  vivit;   alibi 
knocinium  auribus,  hie  animis  facit.   Affectus  et  animoruni  coneitatio, 
quK  pnecipua  aut  sola  Eloquentiae  pars  est,  hie  dominantur.    In  ipsa 
viscera  Tragica  ilia  majestas  se  expandit.    Alios  sensus,  naturam  pene 
aliam,  iis,  apud  quos  agit,  victrix  impouit.     Gneci  una  cum  Trojanis 
captivis  in  Chersoneso  detinebantur,  cum  primum  per  tempestates 
licaiaset  in  patnam  inde  transmissuri ;  sed  pctebant  Achillis  manes,  ut 
id  tumulum  Polyxena  mactaretur.    Abducenda  erat  Polyxena  e  sinu 
Hecubae  niatris,  et  in  conspectu  ejus  ad  caedem  trahenda.    Arduum 
hie  negotium,  et  haud  scio,  an  humano  majus  agebatur.     Destinatur 
buic  operi  noo  Agamemnon  aliquis,  ut  nonnemo  loquitur,  sed  diser- 
tissimus  Grsecorum  Ulysses.      Quid  exspectatis,  auditores?    Videte 
vim  Tragicae  eloquentiae  et  majestateni.    Adit  Hecubam,  victimam 
poscit,  persuadct,  abducitnr  filia,  mactatur.     Deus  inimortalis  !  Quod 
hoffiini  ingenium  fuit,  quae  animo  sapicntia,  qua  providere  rationes 
potnit,  ut  odia  contra  Graeeos  in  Trojana  regina  exstingueret,  iram 
adversus  Achillem  Hectons  sic^rium  in  mat  re  sedaret,  impetum  contra 
Pyrrhum  Priami  parricidam  in  uxore  cohiberet,  misericordiam  erga 
nnicam,  qu«  supererat,  filiam  in  parente  compesceret,  lacrymas  ob 
CKdem  inuocentis  puellae  in  femina  exhauriret,  Hecubam  in  summft 
oibitate  luctuque,  quasi  objecto  Medusas  capite,   seusu  omni  atque 
boimuiitate  spoltaret.     Equidem  magnus  sit  licet,  quod  Trojam  Ulys- 
ses expugnaverit :  mihi*  quod  vettdae  mentem  debellarit,  paullo  major 
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vi(}etur.  Certe  illud  cum  multis,  hoc  solus  fecit.  Ibi  <)oio  mutum  et 
inane  Palladis  simulachrum  aggressus  est.  Hie  palam  cum  matre  pro 
cede  filiac  obtinenda  certavit.  Tunc  io  corpora  ferro  desseviit,  hie 
Qom  ante  sanguinem  fudit»  quam  in  animuni  oratione  ponetravit.  Sa- 
pieotiam  Ulysses  habuit,  et  ex  sapientia  Eloqueutiam  comparavit.  Divi- 
na  hoc  coniitatu  accinctus  omnia  iiorrenda  subiit,  onmia  adversa  super- 
avit,  lasciviam  novercantis 'Fortunac  et  provocavit,  et  dcvicit.  In> 
hospitalem  terram  perat^ravit,  infcstum  mare  trausuiisit.  Cum  feris  et 
barbaris  colluctatus,  ubique  victor,  ubiquc  triumphator,  quia  ubiqueet 
sapientiam  et  eloquentiam  circuniferebat.  Quod  in  Troadis  sceua,  et 
yideraus,  et  admiramur.  Hie  non  tam  auribu<;,  quam  animo  judica- 
mus.  Non  ut  valgus  solet,  qui  in  oratione  nihil  amplius,  quam  linguae 
facilitatem,  dictiouem  rotundam,  |)eriodos  i>le<{ante6,  moUem  conipo> 
sitionem  solet  laudare.  Nee  ouim,  ut  ille  loquitur,  solis  pulchritudi- 
nem  Cimmerii,  aut  maris  naturani  mcditerrauei,  aut  Epicurei  Dei  es- 
sentiam  possunt  a^stimare.  Hacc  sacra  non  intelligunt  nisi  excitatae 
ill«  nenteSy  quas  a  picbe  et  ratio,  et  virtus  et  sapientia  sccrevit.  Ut 
Socrates  cum  in  terris  decumberet,  in  coelo  esse  videbatur,  et  cum  Diia 
aomniabat.  Nos  orationem  altam,  magnificaray  Tragicam  quaerimus, 
qu«  animos  secum  nostros  longe  supra  terram  omnesque  terrenos 
affectus,  quales  ambitio,  amor,  ira,  luctns,  alia,  extoilat.  Quas  vim 
animis  faciat,  et  uno  impetu  vel  donet  mentcm,  vel  evellat.  Astyanax 
ad  caedem  postulatur.  Andromacha  mater  ipsi  vult  consultum  ;  io 
sepulchro  Hectoris  mariti  sui  absc^udere  staluit,  et  vix  potuit,  cineri- 
bus  non  turbatis.  Ita  loquutam  existimate,  et  in  Seneca  aut  hoc  aut 
aimile  legetis.  Maritus  aut  tilius  ad  ca^deni  |>ostuiatur.  Utrique 
lioc  pectus  devovi.  Coi\jugales  et  materni  affectus  in  me  colluctautur. 
Nee  rapi  ciueres  mariti  pati  possum,  nee  iilium  jugular i.  AUerum 
tamen  eorum  Graeci  imponuut.  O  mentis,  et  cousilii  inopiam  I  Flue- 
tuat  ioconstans  animus,  et  in  utramque  partem  coinmovetur.  Nunc 
me,  nunc  filium,  nunc  maritum  cogito.  Filium  trucidari,  cum  parens 
aim,  non  sustineo :  Hectorcm. sepulchro  erui,  et  ludibrio  Grsecorum 
cineces  ejus  exponi,  quia  conjunx  fui,  non  possem  toleiare.  Utrum- 
qne  spectaculum  natura  rcpudiat.  Ad  flagitia  ista  dextra  fatiscit,  vox 
bsret,  animus  me  relinquit.  Alterutrum  tamen  facere  oportet,  quia 
altemtrum  postulatur.  O  me  atBictissimam  omnium  fceniinarum! 
Testor  immortales  Oeos,  averruncare  nie  scclus  non  posse.  Aut 
Hectoris  manes  turbandi  sunt,  aut  Astyanax  mactandus.  Verba  et 
Licryma?,  ubi  estis?  Verba  desunt,  et  tamen  calamitatcs  uon«luui 
deiecere.  In  hoc  pcctore  et  animo  acerrime  decertatur.  Maritus  et 
filius  mens  colluctautur.  Utrique  veliem  opitulari,  sed  non  possum. 
Si  Hectorb  cineres  quiescant,  Astyanax  mactandus  est.  Si  Astyanax 
aervetur,  ossa  Hectoris  mei  per  mure,  per  terras  spargentur.  Quan- 
tum Hectori  amoris  mei  accedit,  tantmn  Astyanacti  discedit.  O 
acelus  !  o  necessitatem  !  Quid  ago  !  Obiit  Hector,  ciueres  ejus  dis- 
•ipentur.  Astyanax  mens  tantum  vivat,  Astyanax  servetur,  ilia  mei, 
iUa  Hectoris  imago.  Hoc  est  affectus  excitare,  et  naturam  aut  sequi 
aut  extorquere.  Talis  eloqueutia  Tragicorum.  Ut  nihil  talsum,  aut 
ignaTum,  aut  dissolutum  adniittat.  Nihil  quod  artis  tantum  prscceptb 
continetun    Hanc  quaerimu8»  et  utinam  invaiire  possimus !  Imo  in 
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TmgaaixBL  jam  mveniinufl,  sed  utinara  ▼eliiuus  imitari  |   Non  ut  quae- 
dam  de  Priamo,  qui  jam  diu  abiit.  aclferre  possimus,  aut  apud  ssculi 
ii/fos  Trojaiios  loqui,  aut  ducem  aliqAcm,   qui  nunquain  vixit,  com- 
oeudure.     Sed  ut  sapieutia  instructus  animus  <iictioni  suae  majestalem 
possit  commodare.     Talem  efisf?  oportet.  qui  iu  luaaculse  iliius  elo- 
quentias  palsestra  velit  certare.    Taleiu   in  (irutmne  require  voiupta- 
lem,  quas  magnitudinem  ejub  couservet.    I'alem  roquiro  voluptatem, 
auam  virtus  et  sapicntia  iion  detti^nentur.     In  oratione  leuocinia  et 
tocum  Don  contemniuius ;  sed  aliud  est  quod  ipstimamus :  et  miyes. 
taUrni  dico,  et  motus  illos  et  i^^nes  auiinoruin,  quibus  excitari  noa 
possunt  nisi  illae  aniniu-s  quae  propius  c<el<)  defluxere.     Ita  Socratef 
primum   corpus,  in   corpore    aniniaui,  in  aiiima  virtuteni  quaerebat 
Multa  dixi,  Auditores,  plura  adhur  po)»sem,  sed  quae  omuia  in  una 
Troade  hab«>tis.     Fateor,  io  bonce  mentis  tyrocinio  adhuc  versainur, 
et  judicium  nondum  selas  roburavit.  .  Sed  aures,  oculos,  aninios  vea- 
tros  interrogate.     Me  quod  atlinet,  tester  vobis,  niliil  mibi  gratius 
esse,  quam  in  banc  scenam  pcnetrare.     Ubi  lingua di  meam  raagnitudo 
calamitatis  resignat.     Ut  in  Croesi  iilio  natura*  repagulum  diruptum 
esl,  cuui  extrema  parenti  alius  intenlaret.    Loquiinur  hie  cum  Priamo^ 
qui  dudum  excessit:    Trqjani  videmus,  quae  dudum  exarsit.     Cum 
Trqjanis  pectus  lacerdnius,  cum  Hecuba  ploramus  :    cum  Priamo  ju- 
gulamur,  cum  Hectore    rapiuiur»   cum   P>rrbo,    cum   Agamemnone, 
cum  Polvxena  versamur.    •  Magna;  res,  nia^iae  calamitates,  magna 
proinde  sapientise  et  eloquential  exempla.     Vos  igitur  ad  Tragcediam 
banc    ite,  et  ubi   asses  alibi,    hie    inures  aut   lacrymas  commodate. 
Lei^re  hie  et  audirc  oportet,  ne  similia  de  nobis  aut  scribant  poster! 
aut  legant.     Gravissimas  quidem  chides  hie  edimus,  sed  extra  peri* 
culuni  estis.    Achilles  ab  inferis  emcrgit,  et   tamen    terra   se    non 
expandit:    ardet  Troja,  et  tauien  extra  incendiuni   stamus.     Plorat 
Hecuba  et  lamenta  non  audimus.     Cadit  puer  Astyanax,  et  tamen 
ejulatu    ejus     non    comniovemur.       Sic    mala    aliorura     discimus, 
nee  sentinius.      Discimus  autc^m,   ut  possimus  eavere.     Quin  etiam 
discenda,  qua;  sequanuir.     Sapicntia  et   cloquentia  primas  hie  par- 
tes faciunt,  et  ultimas  absoivunt.     In  hac  illani,  in  ilia  banc  utram- 
que  in  Seneca,  et  potissimum  in  Troade,  aestiniamus. 


IN  CARMINA  EPODICA  EURIPIDEA  COMMEN- 

TARIUS;— AucTORE  G.  B. 


MO.  I. 


uuxTA    cum    aliis    rei   metricse    imperitissiniis    ipse   dim   pro 
certo  habuiy  Euripidem  versus  nomine  Epodicos  nullo  ordine  et 

ft 

consilio  tomare  esse  solitum.     Nuper  vero  de  n&etris  accuratius 
aliqiiid  nieditato  mihi  videor  inteiligere,   Epodos  non  minori  arte 
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dftbonri  qmin  caramui  Antistrophicft.  Iiivcntam  metun  tuuid 
itapridem  (frhdgavi  in  hojus  Diaiii  pirticula,  N.  xiv.  p.  376. 
At  qutt  tempore  iDo  perfunctorie  attigeraniy  ea  latins  snm  per- 
aecntns  in  eodeaa  Diario,  N.  xv.  p.  140.  et  ibi  monoi  seplem 
ezemida  pone  adduci  ad  meam  rem  commodissiina ;  at  rectius 
cEziMKn  loca  nomero  circiter  quiuqui^inta  adhiberi  posse.  £ 
quibus  nndecim  a  me  dudum  sunt  in  ordinem  redacta.  Rdiquis 
manum  ultimam  in  pnesenti  mecum  consutui  imponere.  Ea 
tiempe  lege  se  Tn^cus  saepifliime  obstrii^baty  ut  eadem  foret 
mensura  versuum  primi  et  secundi  carminis  Epodid,  eadem  tertii 
et  qiiarti  et  deinceps  nmiliter  per  reliqna  versuum  paria.  Unde 
Insns  ille  Poeticus  deductus  fuerit,  quis  usus^  qvm  venustas 
non  meum  est  anquirerc.  lUam  Spartam  ab  aliis  oraandam 
Inbens  relinquo.  Mibi  quidem  satius  erit  edocere^  qua  raticme 
vcras  et  iFetus  ordo  cantibus  Epodicis  nunc  tandem  restitui 
poasit. 


Hecnbae  ▼.  931 .  et  sqq. 
fity 


ulifr  Tff  Mtrmt  mifiwtM9  jutripa         Ix  varrMMc 


tmUp  Tff  Pwrm9  mviwtMV 

5      Aiv  /ftfrt  varfMv  Txoir*  cSri;  oixov. 


mya^u^i 


V.  12.  Vul|^  SiMT*  fV  oucsr.     literas  our*  ab  ur 
Hecubss  ▼.  107 1*  et  sqq. 


icposuL 


y(fS(X«royov 

i^  6iSMr.  ukSm  ttf^tfU 
rlpJikkm; 


yuMUMf  ^  •SXfO'ay  fu. 
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Voces  W  Xoy;^o^ofo<  sedem  habent  circum  ©jifxijj.  Eas 
in  ru7  Xfr/^wpo^w  mutatas.  V.  10.  Propter  tfv  excidit  aw. 
/ulgooJ^EfV.  V.  16.  Vuigo  auyjuaXwrl^ts,  Utraque  vox  proba. 
•.  810.  Troad.  35,  6'73.  V.  22.  Vulgo  i^iXoA^v  'n^lujv  13  Ssi- 
.  Inter  hsec  w^iwy  uascitur  e  xvcvv  pmve  scripto :  cujus  gl. 
Ifios,  ubi  istud  -f  est  compendiosa  scriptura  pro  ijfvouy.  Vid. 
I  Bredow  Epist.  Paris^  p.  47-  et  sqq.  Doceri  ▼eiim,  a  quo 
fiiae  perito  dicatur  'Cl^lwv  dptvou  f^joyias  oJya^.  De  Cane 
banc  rem  omnia  sunt  pervulgata. 

1015.    Ir^u  <r  5$ou  T^S*  fA- 
6avaa'i(JiA>v 

lam  Cantiiks  partem  in  Antistrophica  disposui.    Vid.  Append. 

V.  970.  et  sqq.. 

y  wgayou  SixoDV  ig  olSfjM  tovtou  xofuuri  Xcv-  7 

cy  irfrgav  aXyo'etri  ^^gucriai J,  (roXcov    FegaoTlMg   wjoj    ^oiiriyl 
xy  Siyaio'i /SfioXoy  ff^'OXu/tT-  agiMtrwreig.  J 

^  S^yoi^  5  *  ofsy  So/utoi^- 

flDfuci  1  roi;  ffftoi^  80 

iroTf-  ijAS*  ojd^  iroXuoToyoj 

Nxp  MMxiog  Toxou,  to  ;^§i/- 

ytviroQag  aofMtXXov  agvog  biror 

uiev  iofi>0¥,  10  fyevfTO  Tsga^ 

Sfy  ax-  oXoov  ^Argiog  Ittto/Soux^-  25 

fy  wora-  \ov  X6^eufi,a  frotfJLvioKriv 

fut  Toi-  iisv  igig  'Trregearov  olXIov  /trr- 

HVKO^oL-  ifia\iv  iqu>a  rav  'rrgog  eamgov  xJ- 

'Xa  l76Xo\l/  ogrOT-f  TfXayt-  Xeuflov  ou^a- 

>^ffu<r6y  Mugrihov  ^ovov    \6  voD  'jrgodagfjLO'  30 

juiovowwXov. 

Codex  Heberianus  omittit  xa) :  mox  ju^scrov  in  o/cn;  mutato, 
frui  rfc.  Similiter  in  Troad.  1083.  correxi  rs  legendo  rag, 
'atiannm  Pacts  eras  mediusque  belli.  De  rs  sic  posito.  vid. 
id  Heracl.  131.    V.  3.  Vocis  aXucsa-i  ^1.  est  oiluj^r^fjiaa-i :  itaque 

V.  6.  Ita  Codex  Harleianiis.  V.  7.  Nihil  hie  liabet  yi^om. 
fi<povr<.  Cf.  Hipp.  624.  B^S^i^ag  irarri^  Antiop.  Fragm.  IV. 
-^avTAg  yovelg.  V.  ll..VuIgo  W/xcuv  ot  xareT^OK  ara^.  Con- 
lem  non  expedio.  Reposui  Sofj^ov  oig  KCLriihv  airag.  De  usu 
linis  og  vice  *iarog  niulta  profudit  Schieferus  ad  Bosium  v.  Aovi- 
Quod  ad  do^^g  xarsT^cv,  saepe  rebus  inanimatis  oculot 
t  quoslibet  sensus  tribuunt  probati  scriptores.    Notum  est  illud 

L.IX.    Cl.Jl.  NO.XVH,  .  B 
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Ciccronianum  parietea  conacios ;  quod  citatur  a  Valckenaerio  ad  Hippo! 
420.  Unde  emendari  potest  ejusdeni  fabulae  v.  1026.  £i  /xiv  yap  ij 
[Ml  lui^rvc  olos  eltjL  syou.  At  quid  sibi  velit  Hippolytus,  dum  optabc 
testem  adcsse  talem,  qualis  ipse  fuerit,  plane  nescio.  An  castum  vc 
luit,  an  vivum  testcni  I  Minime  gentium.  Oculatum  testem  adhibei 
si  potuisset,  nil  ultra  qusesivisset.  Lege  omnino,  £i  (mv  yd^  ijv  p 
fM^rv^  oiKog  ojj^uJ  sywy :  Simili  f^re  modo  parietes  conaciaa  advoci 
Hippoiytus  V.  iufr.  \077*^^  $uifji.ar  ei^g  (p^iyy^a  yrj^vtrouorbi  fAOi,  K< 
y^OL^Tv^riQ'OLirB,  V.  !/•  Aid.  ttovtov  \svKOxbu^<n  ir^os  Fe^cucrriaus  itortiu 
cdXujv,  Verbis  trans|)ositis  erui  \£u>caivovrujv  e  XBvxoTroyrlujv.  £xsts 
Xev)caivoy  uScx:§  apud  Homenim  O^.  M.  1/2.  Construe  oWjxa  o-oAa 
>^VKSciv6yrwy  TTovrQy  xijfjLa.(ri.  V ,  S\ ,  Vulgo  ir^oa'a^y.oa'aa'a.  At  metnii 
et  sententia  postulant  ir^oa'd^uLoa'ay  ;  ut  conjungi  posset  cum  app 
Nenipe  currus  solis  jum  paraverat  cursum  ad  Hesperum,  post  vei 
dapd  Thyesteas,  viam  relectam  iterat  versus  Aurorani.  Tlgoc-agf/A 
o-as  exhibet  Codex,  quem  ipse  contuli,  benifice  mihi  in  usum  commc 
dante  Ricardo  Hebero.  Unde  suspicor  in  aliis  MSS.  inventum  i 
ifPoa-oi^fLoa'ay.  Compendiosa  scriptura  syllabarum  ay  et  a$  finalioi 
vix  dignosci  potest.  Porsonus  lectioiies  Aldinas  male  mutavit  in  v.  li 
27»  28.  Potuit  quoque  veram  reponere  in  v.  6.  Potuit  quoque  citai 
ex  Hesychio  'Hiociv  d^iJiarsva-ag  et  "Ea-irs^oy  KS?^v6oy.  Carmen  vulg" 
Monostrophicum  rcdigere  conatus  sum  in  alium  ordinem  sed  panm 
feliciter.     Vid.  Append*  Troad.  p.  148. 

V.  1280.   ToL^a  Tig  ^A^yelcov  evtyrrXog  ogfJLYjiroig 
vot)  /3oi}$^opo  jEteXaS^a  ngocrf^t^er 

1286.  'Afiei^fMn  xiksviov     ^ 

Hue  retraxi  iravToug  quod  legitur  in  v.  1292. 
1291*    •^  ^iog  aeveiov  xgoLTOg 

V.  1294.  et  sqq. 

Salvsre  kclIvst  oAAure, 

.Wirrup^a  ^{crrofjj  ex  x^§^i  dopari  iroLgoi  Tr^ufiov  ^Aofuyou^^    1 

ifacryav'  UjxsVoi,  o9i  5ix^ua  ^ixguTi  (ruvlw60*gv 

Tav  aXaOTOga  \si7r-  criSaggoto"!  fieKstriy  afjL^ 

iyaiuQVy  oi  frXeia-TOvg  5  )  ra^  SxofLavlglovg  Vivag,  1( 
txavtv  'EXkavoov 

Gl.  (poyevETB  ad  latus  verbi  Selvsre  expuli.  Porsonus  ejecit  dsiveti 
Mox  vice  XeiTtcnriro^oL  dedi  ixda-ropa,  Quoties  Helena  audiat  ixdarwp 
sgiyyvg,  dry),  et  simile  quid,  monui  ad  Troad.  902.  et  ad  Ipb.  T.  Via 
diassical  Journal  N.  xv.  p.  148.  Oritur  Xmiit  e  voce  proxime  adja 
centi. 

V.  1355.  et  sqq. 

^m  ilxag  elg  *E\iva¥' 

rig  vi^tiTig  3      AmS*  WKA^e^f  orX))- 


Euripidea  Qmmentarius.  19 

^my  'EXXijviT  h  "Ikiov. 

Aite  'i^oiby  exstat  TTotfiy.  delevi  gl.  manifestatn :  mox  'EXAaJ*  in 
'£AAi}yif  (Helenam)  mutavi.  Mire  sum  lapsus  ad  Troad.  Append. 
Pi  161.  dum  aliuiu  ordinem  pro|>osui. 

V.  1560.  et  sqq. 

riXAg,  iwa  di Air  tma-ev  ma-t  7 

jtiyaXa  $f  ti$  fi^ikotiga  hoi  ro 

«'i(f'  akauTriqoo/v*  5      f^ov  viayiiia.  10 

roSf  Si*  olfjLaTMv 

Vice  iivajMSf  quod  non  iotelligo,  reposui  viwitrig, 

PiMeiusaanini  v.  325.  et  sqq.     IrwSo^  a. 

HTotffivd;  flXoig,  hetx^u  Zc^(r  ayifio-a,  vevt^^i}  xificaf, 

\t9timg  Bificug  iifwxXog    fa^iatv,    rexvov,     Xfivxow 

ifyw  irorpof-  hv(rogp- 

99  bjfweg  So/xoy*  vala  r  ojEtei/SojUMti 

Uw  l]iiay  Tf  Xfu-  5      a/xpl  Tgup^  raSf.                           10 

Haec  carmina  Epodica  nonuisi  in  editione  mea  reperies.  Antibtropbos 
versus  oil m  detexi  Append.  Troad.  p.  152.  Aliam  viam  iniit  Seidle- 
nu  de  Vers.  Docfam.  p.  253.  Sed  Proodis  Mesodis  duobus  et  Epo- 
^S  quas  fingit  Vir  uLST^iyiurtaro;,  facile  carebinius.  V.  J,  Vulgo  Aax- 
fioWcav  leTo-a.  Valck.  $3Lx^viea-(r  dyiEia-a,  Ipse  emendavi  Soix.^v  i<rv 
aviEiTa.  Euripides  usurpat  hax^va. — oVa  in  v.  infr.  1479-  Adi  quo- 
que  Musgr.  ad  Here.  F.  626.  volilxt  irrsujv  B^xviere:  qui  citat  Pbilon. 
Jud.p.  359.  ed.  Turn,  ri^yr^v  laxpa;y  dvieig.  Eadem  metapbora  dici- 
turataa  s^avisrco  in  Ipb.  T.  1460.  V.  9*  Exstat  a-xina  ante  i^i^aiLou : 
giossam  roanifestam  olion  delendam  jussi ;  et  nunc  nietro  pneceptum 
confinnatur.  V.  10.  T^u%i^  priniani  producit.  Ditrochseus  igitur 
Choriambo  respondit. 

344.  et  sqq.  lifo^og  /3'. 

^»  8*  own  coi  i}¥05  Ixij8ft}tf>j 

wgoj  ay^\{;a  ^aog  Xovrgo^ogov  ypciigy 

»  yafiijXiOi^  i)fa  n  6ij/3aiav 

futrpl  iiaxoL^ia  troXtv  h(nyaivi  10 

»/«fW  O0(  TcqrjzW  5      <Toig  WfU^Oig 

^ftivaia  8*  */<r/*-  ertroSoj. 

y.  Reposui  yafAijXfoij  vice  yii^oig.  Cf.  Med.  1022.  ITply  X9tirf« 
wi  yuvaica  xa)  ydt/xijXiou^  'Eura^  jm,*  dyrjXai  xdiLVd^ag  r  dya<r^ihiy. 
^^  tauien  potest  yd[ji,oi<n  niodo  scnbas  ^ixoL^i  cum  o-oi  jungendum 
fMCT^J.  V.  8.  Vice  %X<5af  dedi  yoaT;.  Ad  morem  ilium  Noster 
v^ieit  qiem  commemorat  Hesycuius.     V.  Aourf(^^o^o^ — fxaAouy  ^i 
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bSroi  xo)  rivfi^orrara  \wroa — itifw  Si  (m)  leg^)  ifaTBas  tig  Tvif 
ydf/LOVs  \0'jr^opJ^ov$  koa  rolg  ayifMis  diro^sowjo'i  ro  auro  eiroiouy.  IlliuL 
itoudas  tuetur  Pliolius  ciijus  verba  sunt  sirsfjiirov  $6  it)  ravrx  riv  iyyn- 
rirw  yevo'js  ifoCihoL  apf^sva  xa)  oJtoi  eXovr^o^C^ovv.  Verum  ^t  ibi  syn- 
taxis  postulat  irsu^as  ap^^va^. 

S62.  et  sqq.  §zeoBo$  y. 

"AXotarot,  tolV  ho'Ti'  frl^a" 

giT  egij  sTrf  tarriq  6  (rog  euTiog 
VT€  TO  Baiftovidv,  xarixcujuiao'e* 
TCDog  ifjL'i  yxg  kolxwv 
e/UroXs  Toovo  oi)(ii. 

V.  I.  Inepte  vul^o  oKoiro  toX  sirs  'ori^a^os.  Reposui  voccm  Euripi- 
deain  a Aa<rra.  Cf.-5>u})r.  341.  oSXaora  fxar^i  ra^f.  Hipp.  877»  Troad. 
1236,  MfTc  F.  911.*  Eicctr.  11S5.  Iles»vch.  "AXacrra,  i^loL^a^  Mox, 
Sti[uoL(nv  O'l^Airi^x  hue  trajectis,  dodi  a»aaa-<v.  Redde  Anglice  Tkt 
9Word  kath  rioted  in  the  blood  of  Gulipus.  KaJjxo;  est  tumultus  homi- 
num  vino  plenorum  et  per  nietaphoi^  dicitur  de  illis  qui  sanguine 
exhausto  iosaniuut. 

Phcenissarum  8S2.  et  sqq. 

ETExsg  a)  ycu 
rrexf;  to  'jrgtv, 

Bip^agov  (og  eSaijy  AKoav  eSavjv  tot  h  oixoig^ 
ToLv  «70  iripoTpipotj  ^oivtxoXo^oio  S^axovTO^ 
yevvav  i^ovrotpvYj  Oy^-  '  5 

$Mg  xaAAio-TOv  ovEiSo^* 
'A^fMvlocg  8s  voT 
tig  u/xsvaiou; 

ijXuSoy  ovqavtBat,  ^igfjLiy^  Tvoe  rtlyta  Bi^^ag^ 
yoig  *Af/i>ftovla  tm  Xugoi  xOTf  wt/gyov  aytTra-  10 

O'tVy  irorafioov  hdvfLcov  ffig^v  a/t^)  juut* 
(Tov^  AlqicoL  ^Xoegirpo^v  i  ireSi* 
ov  Tcqitcap  '/(Tjx^- 
you  xaTo^suei, 

*/fl0  Osd^  xceosco'a  irgofjiMToog  15 

KaJ^fjiiicov  poKTiXrioLg  syiivaro* 
fMjqiaixg  $*  ayaioiy  kriostg  hi' 
gfti^  jXffTa/x«<po]xsy«  ttoXj^  ao  err  et- 

eo^  OTf^ayoio'iy.  20 

V.  1.  Vulgo  tors.  Erui  ro  trpiV.  Alii  fortasse  dabunt  Td?\M.  V.  3. 
Vulgo  axoav  iSiyjv  £la>;v.  At  Tragici  inter  vocem  repetitam  Terbum 
aliud  interponunt.  Vid.  Seidler.  de  Vers.  Doch.  p.  278.  V.  9.  Vulgo 
f  Offw/y*  rs — rig  'A/Af  lovixf  re  >.v^as  ^''^i  ttu^og  ivivra.,  Construc- 
tionem  uon  expedio.  Membr.  exhibeut  irigyoi.  et  cum  illis  FI. 
quoque    dvia-rav.  .  Verum   ipse  nihil  dubito   quin  av  compendiose 
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tcnptnin  oculos  BniDckii  fefellerit.  Vix  digobtci  quemit  ay  et  ag 
ia  Codicibos  seculis  decimi  tertii  et  quarti.  V.  12.  Redde  i  fmt  inAerc. 
y.  15.  £  d*a  erui  iix*    Nempe  lo  post  mortem  utpote  Dea  colebatur. 

137l.etsqq. 

Tf  XCUXUTOy  M  3 


61^  ;^8joiv. 


1512.  et  sqq.  htaX^^  a. 


Toov  vgairagoidiv  irXa 

ffvvcvsrav  trf^o^  « 

aiftaro;  afjLtplou  kolxmv  roo'cpyS' 
ayifMvevfMi  vix^lg  toXuotovov; 

Hftcqooque  carmiDa  Epodica  non  nisi  in  editioBe  mea  wpcrieft 
in  leliquis  pro  Monostrophicis  habentur.  Ipse  olim  Strophas  et 
Antistropbas  detexi  Append.  'Froad.  p.  149.  Aliam  rationem  ^igfcs- 
itts  est  Seidlerus  de  Vers.  Dochin.  p.  333.  quae  tameo  nostrse  oedat 
oecesse  est,  ni  vehcmeuter  failor. 

1522.  et  sqq.  hrMs  fi\ 

fboi^  re  yiXoixro§ 

ouXoftlvoi;*  aU 
xla-f/i>arat  r  oo'vaaVy 

loserui  rt  ot  $i$viji^i(  coDJungi  possit  cum  vocibos  iVt  icacfvo-i  m 
utbtropba  praeeunti :  mox  dedi  irsfi  fJMcroi^  pro  fto^ai  aaxrrttls.  Sub- 
ludi  oi<ri  soil.  i$€\fo7i,  Dein  ouAo|X£ya  in  ouAo/Mvoi;  mutatur* 
Denique  e  Sia-arojv  erui  r'  ocra-cuy  quibuscum  arctissime  cobserent  vocei 
iobsequentes  roM'  d^rj  ^dve^a,  rd>^iv  wg  fiA£X/(ctf.  Aid.  exbibet 
fcx^wy.  voluit  fortasse  xcu^ct/y.  Idem  sonant  ouxla-uMta  ico'wv  ac 
ti^TxAc^^  dia  apud  ^schyluni  in  Prom.  249.  Unde  corrigas  Prom. 
119*  'O^are  osc^uwrr^v  jne  iv<nrcrfiO¥  6eiv.  MS.  unus  6§(2y.  lege  diay. 
ft  cf.  ibid.  69,  'Ocas  diafi^  Sv<rdiaroy  et  Auir^oy  tiajxa  apud  Euripidem 
ipTroad.  1158.  plura  dabit  Beckianus  Index. 

1540.  et  sqq.  wr»8o^  y'. 

'Ororoi  epioy  (rxoroy  OjUrft- 

iroroi  cun  roicri  ^ot>jao¥                            10 

^m  toft^^  o'ou^^  ai-  &\xei(  fuaxgiirvovv 

0*'  oXaov  figooVf  fyiiv'  xXvei;  cS 

**Tt{  ytfal-  5      xar  auKatv 

*i  V^Wf  Or-  aKodvm¥, 

^'vftfty  (Tty  ofcfd*  a*  yipeuov  9eia  8f/xyi-                      15 
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Voc€S  male  dispontas  in  ordinem  redegi,  et  ntetidosas  emetHhti; 
.¥•  7*  £  |(M>Jor  fTui  dtXlw.  Sdeouis  est  locutio  hl^ou  deXiw,  Cf.  Soph. 
£1.  4A6.  rf?Jw  Atlwwi  Orest.  812.  tV  OLvyag  dsKmo  Sit^at  et  peios  (Uxtut 
isl^ov.  Here.  F.  1204.  V.  8.  Vulgo  o^  eir)  ^oi[ia,(riv  *Aipiov  cntorov— 
pakuoy.  Glim  volui  oboCiov  xotov  dyia-ia,  com  fiaXcvv  collato  v.  supr. 
1068.  xarafiaXwv  d^oufi  rexea,  fx^Xso^,  et  ^miuclctiv  reddito  familia, 
Sed  istam  conjecturam  esse  falsam  metrum  osteadit ;  quo  duce  expuli 
ioSfAaci  natum  fortasse  e  prava  lect.  Tar.  vice  oajxao-i.  Quod  ad  oc^io^ 
citoToy  cf.  Theogn.  1 004;  Totf raf oy  riB^Seig,  Uode  recte  Suidas  ^He^osif, 
axoreiyos.    Quod   ad  ifjiiMcari  ^aXujv  cf.  v.  supr.  9^4.  lUhjoLivdv  xi^f '  iit* 

1555.  et  sqq.  iirc^Oi^. 

IJoXtov,  aiii^s  ti&oXov,  avot^dgov,  5 

a^avis  ^  vexpov  2     ^  ^ravov  Svetgov, 

V.  2.  Vulgo  vEKw.  Constructionem  non  expedio.  Juiige  eKa;Aoy 
cum  d/pcLvis '  de  quibus  peudent  aMoo^  rj  vex^ou.  Quid  velit  apud 
KMtnm — aidc^o;  iUwXQv  liquet  e  simdi  looutione  ^schylea  OLi^s^i^w 
lo^y uyiua  (quod  expinit  Eustathius  per  oc^iov  c'^o/Xoy)  et  Sopbocled 
Korrotf  <nua :  et  fsncov  MvoMv  itnitatur  Honiericuni  illud  vExtiwv  etScvXa 
itHfjiA^rwf,  Mox  fiEvo^dfov  probe  reslituit  Valckenaerius  c\  llesjchii 
gl.  "'Avapfl^Of,  arovos  dcievrfS,  Ev^nridr^^  Olitfri^t, 

'     1578.  et  sqq.  '3fr(ohh^  L 

'  Oh  Tcov  jxfv  Ijxcuv  rexectfy  ^avs'  ^axpvet  yoigd  fivepx 

pov  xaxoy*  a  $6  Ta\aiv'  oAo-  ^Oerfe,  rs  fie/XEVoe  rfxeo-i  6 

yo;  TiVi  jxoi,  t«xvov,  jLtatrroy,  li^e^sv  er^s^s  rexv', 

eDXffro  jxo/pa  >  4  «T  yg  ti^,  utskv  apotf^sva. 

V.  7 -Metro  reperto  vera  quoquc  scnptura  Euripidi  reslitnitur. 
Vulgo,  i(p£^Bv  Ike7)$  Ixerav  al^ou^iva,  Uiide  erui  er^e^e  rexv  t1  ys  ng 
JftBxv  dfapieva,  Qaen  facile  er^Efev  in  ipe^sv  hoc  quidem  loco  delabi 
potoerit  ecquis  non  videt.  Men  rlxr'  dnMo.  est  oxymoruin  a  librariis 
fMup^r  fere  <»ifinisuiB.  Simile  quid  peccatum  repcries  in  Promethei 
loco  ttHNc  citato.  Quod  ad  »ententiam  cf.  omnino  /Eschyl.  S.  C.  Th. 
991.  Locum  valde  depravatuni  obiter  emendabo.  'Eivwv  ^  iitd'Krwv 
wtl^a^  HoXvf^ifovi  if  'AUog.  Avfralouv  ireipijv*  a  reMvtr'  tx  U^oirdroof 
yvydtUxajy,  Jirotf-ai  y*  'Aly<ya,adi  xixAijvrai.  Incpte  vulgo  re  nrirrouf. 
Exercitus  Argiyonim  fuit  undique  collectus.  Cf.  ibid.  580  et  1018. 
XTfdtfivw  eitmcrift  Mox  e  vulgaris  ^oua^M^MiLwv  erui  d1^og  Svrcuwy. 
Post  'Ams  subaudi  $i[ji.ois.  Deinde  in  cfry  latet  infTjv :  inter  r£Kov(rci, 
et  ^^OTTao-cuv  excidit  ex  ut  saepe  alibi,  vid.  ibid.  1069*  Tif^  tixiorars 
irpefJi^voSsy  oSrw^  lege  wXicar  ix  irpljurvoflev.     Denique  e  TSKviyovoi  erui 

?f  alvSyovoi.  Exstat  aivoiJ^SfOis  ibid.  895.  ubi  bene  citat  Blomfieldus 
X.  X.  480.  i  [L  er^gfe  rvriov  ioua-av  Aucfj^Ofo$  ouvitJiOfoy.  quanquam 
displicere  potent  ibi  alf^jxo^oy  propter  versus  tinem  oif  jll^  ui^eXXs  rexia'- 
tou:  unde  patet  leg!  debere  aivoroxox.  Hesychio  favente  Alyoroxo^^ 
xaxrj  yeysa-iv.  Similiter  Agamemnon  dicitur  itocxij^  alyotocrrjf  in  Choeph. 
312.  Paris  alv6yaiJi,Q$  in  Helen.  1130.  et  atvoAfxr^oy  in  Agam.  714. 
«ade  restituitur  alvcyofMi  iEaclijlo :  cujus  in  cantu  aiititbetico  lege 
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Td^'  If  nV  ffTiioi,  rlvBs  AifMvv  icclt^wmv  >^yvu ;  Ilf  ^ )  tii^wf  /oU*  ifx^i^ 
iimt  U^firitAifn  ialKr-rj^  yiog  ai-riarovos  aJrdir^ftct;^.  Vocibus  tna^ 
{MJlis  dedi  I'Ef  i  vice  fir'  et  aUrois  vice  avrcvs,  Elein  ci  yt  ri;  eit  Ibft- 
nula  usitata ;  quaiu  alii  aliter  variant :  Soph.  (Ed«  T.  i  137.  Elxainf 
aXxo;  Plato  Euthyphrone  p.  54.  ed.  Fisclier.  smg  rif  ixkag  idem  io 
Pbcdone  p.  238.  snrsg  ns  ne'Jmors  xa)  iXM^.  V.  8.  Solenne  est  fioeiv 
▼el  synonvmum  rUrsiv  et  rf ^<pgr/  in  eadem  sententia.  Cf.  Hom.  IX.  X. 
431.£unp.  Electr.  969.  Med.  1349.  Hipp.  624.  CEd.  T.  82?.  Ari»- 
topb.  Pac.  628.  Mire  variant  libri  inter  o^ifx^ya,  i^wiAsvec^  akdfAtwa 
et  aiamfuyot^  Ipse  dedi  d^fMva :  licet  valde  dubitanm  de  Aif§<rtm$ 
an  I  Gnecis  usurparetur  eodem  modo  ac  nostrates  to  bear,  dietum  d* 
foeoiioa  puerum  utero  gestaote.  Si  probum  sit  oCm^^ov  apud  Hoom* 
rum  hie  legi  potest  aiyoi^ogog. 

1597.  et  sqq.  'Eipwiog  /. 

XetKK^xpOTOV  $ff  XttjSot/Tft  vtx^ooy  Topo^ 
faayavov,  fT<ra>  (rot^xos  tfioto'sv  or 
xlvaxiv  iv  Ss  rixvoig  hrea^  itfjL^olv, 
raZra  V  kv  fifj^ari  r^c  avvriyayif 

xoi  TTOT  egis  TaSe  vaVTU  rtketna. 

V.  S.  Edidit  Porsonus  cum  MSS.  nonnullis  l^fia^ev  Siyii  ti  rixvutf 
Wfltp^)  rixvoKTi.  At  vice  oix,si  tres  Codices  Syx^  ^^^^  ^YX'I  ^^^ 
iyyji  duo  dyj)  Membr.  ey^si.  Cant,  pro  van  lect.  a;^<.  Ipse  aatem 
ex  cL^i  et  rexyooy  conjunctis  efiinxi  djdvcumv.  Vox  rarissima  inter 
poetas  fieri  neguit  quin  cominipatiir :  mox  collate  v.  supr.  1476.  ^£iiii 
cisijcov,  £v  ^g  TfUci  (piXraroig  Savovca,  y.BlrcLi.'rrs^i^oLXoZi/  ofj^^olv  yioag, 
Don  dubitavi  reponere  iv  $e  ts-xyoi^ — aa^oTv.  Var.  lect.  quam  Scnol. 
cofflmemorat ;  avv  tskvoi^  Se  ni  fallor  ex  hoc  loco  fluxit  unde  aliquis 
corrigere  poterit  ibi  ev  Se  irona-)  cpiXraTOis :  sa^pe  enim  ro7ct  et  irocKr) 
pennutantur  vid.  Elnisleius  ad  Heracl.  21 6.  V.  5.  i^fir)  exhibet  unus 
MS.  V.  6.  Porsonus  'XI  Trdrsg  0$  roJjra,  TfXfyra.  At  haec  plane 
abaodant  post  sententiam  pr%euntem.  MS.  umis  ra^'  irireXBV'ra 
undeerui  rdh  irdyra,  re>^vroi.  et  paulo  ante  coUato  v.  supr.  365.  sir 
fftS—oLtTio^  elre  TO  Soufjiivioy  et  SIX,  "Egis  6sog  rd^B  fx^a-oiro  mibi  vix 
dubium  videtur  quin  e^ig  huic  quoque  loco  restitui  debeat.  Voluit 
dicere  Antigone  haic  mala  divinitus  immitti  a  Deo  majorum  gentium 
000  mioorum. 

Med.  131.  et  sqq. 

£xAuoy  ^covav  B(reo  [Jt,s\a9pov 

ixk'jov  $e  jSoay  jSoav  exXvov, 

Toj  hrrayou  KiX^i^ogy  ouSe  cruvi^Sojttaj 

wy  ejwiriof  aXXd,  ye-  iXy€(n  ^ifiaros'  10 

peS,  nrai^ov'  5      hrs)  /x,^  fiXov 

^■f^iTuAou  ydg  xixgavroHy  yJvai. 

1^  oJU  tw  rjiti^Sf  quae  verba  nollum  aut  humilem  tfensum  prftbeot^ 
Kposai  «f i' fgu^o;,  subaudito  iyw.    Nempe  Chorus,  haec  locntna^ 
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eoDfertif  ocnlcMiad  earn  sceoie  partem,  qui  vox  aoditur  et  unde  Medet 
tat  exitora.  V.  5.  Quid  velit  Xs^ov<  non  videos  Restitui  liroi^oy. 
Medeae  ejulatibus  perterritus  in  scenam  intrabat  Chorus,  et,  Nutricei&i 
dhi  nnnis  ab  ber^  absentem,  jobet  ut  Medeae  se  coinitem  adjunct 
lUud  lir*  vulgo  sequitur  ?^^ov. 

207.  et  sqq. 
"^f^eiv  eiiov 

XiyuqoL  8*  «e;^  jSacrfv  'EAAaS*  amVo^v  Side  8 

pL^tpa  fioa  4  xtmviav  ttwtou  x\y^ 

riv  ev  Xep^ri  ir^oS^ftv  xaKOWftfov'  tls  uXfjMv  aicepavrov, 
(ffoxAt/TCi  Se  Ta0oG<r'  aSix'  auray 

V.  p.  Vulgo  Jr  fiXa  yJ^ioy  1^'  iX^v^oLv  trivrov  xKTfS' :  Quoties  aliquis 
dicitur  Euxino  per  Heliespontum  navigare,  toties  fere*  luentio  facta  est  de 
saxis  concurrentibus  nomiDe  Cyaneis.  Cf.  Med.  2.  $iaiC7d<riou — xvavgig 
SujxirATya^a^,  ibid.  1259*  xyavfav  AnroiTcra  5)ujxirXTjva5a;y  irfrfav.  An- 
drom.  792-  ix^Tte^icrat  ttovrlav  crv[Mrkyiya$a.  856.  d  oix  xvavsaif  iiri^oLn 
lekxyxri^ :  sic  enim  lego  vice  ivs^aa-sv  dxris'  Cf.  Herodot.  iv.  85. 
hX£B  M  rag  Kvavaas  xakBO^jLiyas  rag  Ttjirefov  itXayxrag  **E?Ocrysg  <pd<ri¥ 
alreu.  Bene  igitur  Hesych,  nxayxra),  oSrw  irer^at  rivsg  xakouvrat  (dxi) 
rw  *g>ji^s9^aL  avrag  ag  evioi  Xv[ji.ir\r,ya$ag  xaXova-iv,  Iph.  T.  241. 
xvcLyeav  ^uu/^X^yaSa  Ylxdrri  <pvyiyreg,  ibid.  392.  xvavsa)  xvayadg  XvvoSot 
taXdcara,  ibid.  893.  $ioL  xvavsdg — tir^ag.  Bene  igitur  xvaveav  reposui ; 
bene  quoque  iAfAr^y.  Cf.  infr.  1283.  ig  ^XfJMw.  Hipp.  150,  751.  et 
tria  loca  alia  dat  Index  Beckianus.  Exstat  quoque  vox  in  Pcrs.  397. 
et  apud    Hesychium  ex .  incerto  Scriptore  aliegantem    Ter^aiXixrov 

Hippolyti  V.  l60.  ^  sqq. 

^iXel  is  ra  Suc- 
T^OTflp  yvvaixoov 
apfjLOvia  xaxa  Sucr- 
ravog  ofui^oofog  rf  <ruy- 

oixe]y  e0&-   .  5 

Ivcw  xai 

ivtrfgociifag'  Si*.  ifMig  p^ev  xort  nfioog  ofS*  av- 
Qa,  **  rdv  ffif Aoyoy  waanav  ro^on  jx«8fou<ray 
AfT€fi,iy  mnt^y 

X*  '*  auiv  voAu^'?^" 

coro^  ff7i]  /xoi  I  ] 

avv  itolg  ^oiToy." 

Sensmn  hujus  loci  olim  aperui.  vid.  Classical  Journal  N.  ix.  p.  201 
at  verba  non  usquequaque  assecutus  sum,  de  metri  ratione  nihil  sua 
picatus :  quod  uti  nunc  video,  postulat  djm^ayog  re  vice  a^ayavioj 
et  xoio/y.  pro  xoi/xo)  et  «Sj  ao/  vice  del.  Quod  ad  aiujy  TCoXv^Xurrog 
Cf.  Med.  243.  et  Simonid.  Fragm.  xil.  C^Xarro^  xdwy.  unde  corrigi  debet 
Ofwt*  9fil*  S  i^  MiMiKOfkig  Zij^^curog  wy  iror'  olxo; :  ibi  edidit  Porso 
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Dm  e  coDJectura  Musgravii  ZrjKos  wv.  Mihi  vero  placet  imtn  [nvxajmif 
Zifkerif  tot'  cuwv  et  in  antistrophico  &rav  dlfj^dTyi^oy,  Nascitur  olxog 
lel  iSmvs  a  prava  Tar.  lect.  vice  oIkoov  in  v.  956.  Corrigi  debent  et 
alia  duo  ioca,  quasi  parietes  de  una  fidelia  dealbati.  Alter  est  Sopbo* 
dis  ad  finem  ^dipi  Tyranni,  alter  Euripides  in  epilogo  Phcenissa- 
ram.  Utrosque  sic  lege.     In  Sopbocle 

xXfivo;  Sot'  alviy^  koilw  xa)  Kgo^Tos  yvcifJ^vi  'nupovVf 

€t  in  Euripide 

fl  Trirpag  xXny^^  voXirai,  Afucro-fr',  OiJiVouj  ?8e, 
JSftyyog  o^  fiivos  xaTs<rp^ey  rijj  /Aiai^ovou  xganj, 
03to^,  ^  ^i)Aa)ro^  aicov  xoi  7regifiX9irro$  rixyiS 
*//v,  ar^LO^  oiXT^o^  awroj  t^eXavvofMn  xfiovog. 

Nisi  me  omnia  fallunt,  Tragieus  uterque  suain  script  uram,  si  vivus  esset, 
agnovisset.  In  Sopbocle  vulgatur  ahlyiLccr^  fi^  xxt  x^dTiaros  t^v  av^f . 
Idem  versus  exstabat  quoque  inter  Euripidea,  exceptiseyvw  et  iJ^iyKrros, 
Atqui  collato  (Ed.  T.  398.  yvw/xy?  xy^ijcra^  vix  dubium  videtur  quin 
cadem  phrasis  huie  qaoque  loco  restitui  debeat.  CoIIatis  quoque 
<Ed.  T.  193,  237.  5S6,  738.    (Ed.  373.    Antig.  60,  1 66,  173,  873. 


«»5ioct  ab  Euripide  in  Phoen.  1596.  cficitur  eyvuv  ^(piyyos  ci6i$9ij  o-woa : 
Wide  fluxit  eyvwv  vice  ^^tj.  At  more  Sophocleo  uiium  verbum  bkv^ovv 
cnm  duobus  nominibus,  utcunque^  diversis,  construitur.  Vid.  Inter- 
pretes  ad  Electr.  43.5.  et  loca  ibi  citata.  Deuique  quod  ad  xXftvo^ 
— Old'nrouf.  cf.  CEd.  T.  8.  *0  vaa-i  xXuvoc  0]$iir9vg,  Sententiani  pos- 
tremo,  quam  Sophocles  uno  versu  expressit,  alter  Tragieus  duobus 
omavitin  Phoen.  49.  rvy^iysi  $e  ttcu^  Alviyix.*  ii^lg  ttolis  Ol^lirov^  l^<ptyyo$ 
fwSx-v,  Ka)  a-xrjirrf^  titabXa  ryjoSe  AajH^avf*  ;)(^9ovoV.  Hujus  verba  nunc 
attingo.  At  in  ipso  limine  id  notabile  evenit,  quod  inter  Sophocleos 
wstilerit  olira  versus  ex  Euripideis  interpolatus,  et  vicissim  inter  Euri- 
pideos  locum  habuerit  versus  e  Sophocleis  haustus.  Nerape  sic  vulgo 
Icgebantur  verba  Euripidea  inter  Soplioclea'Oor/f  ou  ?ijAa'  TtoXirujy  xa) 
^'/ou^  fVi/Sx/iron'.  quae  mutavi  in  Ouro$  cj  ^ijXwro^  alcvv  xol)  'rrs^i^XeTrro^ 
Ti;^>aif.  Quam  facile  oStos  w  in  rjcTTii  ou  delabi  possit,  ecquis  ignorat, 
nee  videt  ZHAHTOS  AiriN  vix  distare  ab  ZHAH  nOAlTON:  mox 
^^nyyr^;^X  Tvy(Ous  permutatis  vid.  Prom.  87.  Denique  cum  irffl- 
^>iirro;  quodam  casu  in  iTtifiXeTrujy  mutaretur,  fieri  uou  potuit  quin 
rt  voces  Iransponerentur.  Hactenus  de  corruptelarum  ori^ine,  quod 
adlinguam,  monui  supra  ^T^Xa-r^;  aiuj>  exstare  in  Med.  243.  et  nunc 
ffloneo  quod  alciv  irE^iSXeirTOs  conferri  possit  cum  ^lo$  Tte^i^Xsirrof 
o  Androra.  89«  nee  multum  distet  Ht*rc  F.  .'iOS.  *Opr«  ^',  5(nts§  ^v 
«$»l3x«rro;  /SfOToT? :  neque  Sophbcles  in  CEd.  T.  ij83.  suam  opem 
P^at  ad  illubtrandam  Euripidis  sententiam  scribendo  rd^yrj  ri^vr^^ 
Ttfj^e^oyo'a,  rtZ  iroXuJijXtt;  ^'iw  "Ocof  ira^'  vfjulv  i  (piiyo^  <pvXoi<r<rBrcu.  Qui- 
^vs  amilia  loquitur  Euripides  in  Med.  296.  et  sqq.    Postremo  vice 
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yvv  reposui  ijy  et  airos  pro  avrof :  ut  ovros  et  adris  conjungi  possent. 
Quam  belle  haec  omnia  procedunt,  dum  Sxttj^og  et  ftsfi^XsTer^^f  oixroig 
et  liriXiorif  sibi  invicem  respondeot.  His  tandem  dispositis  ad  Epodica 
carmina  redibo. 

Hippol.  1 1.37.  et  sqq.            <rrp.  aynarp, 

*Eym  ^vcTv^lu;  (ra$  l^ov  (rvfyylai  tov                            5 

Sax^t/env  SioiVco  ^otjxov  «TOT/tov  ^agtreov  yivov,  tov  riXav  sKfraTgas 

r&kouva  [JiMTSpy  ertxeg  avova-  rov  ou$ev  iras  airiov  hrifJLTr^ 

ra,  TiflijvoujXfva*  teolg                     4  ere  tov  y«^  a^oixov. 

V.  4.  E  vulgatis  dvovara  obv  iiyjvlct;,  quae  nemo  intelligere  poterat, 
erui  dvoyaroL  riSi^youfjievou.  Hesycb.  T*9ijyoyagyof,  roe^wv  ubi  citat 
Albertus  (Ed.  C.  1043.  oJ  itirrviCL  (rs[jt,ya)  n^r^vovyrai  rgAij  ivaroy  ;  mox 
ifl-ov  erui  ex  iwiw.  perpetuo  heroes  audiuut  MSeot,  V.  6.  p^af »ra;y  emendat 
Reiskius  vice  %af  iro^  :  dein  pro  ri  rov  MS.  Fl.  r*  rovov  vero  proxime  : 
voluit  ri  yo^oy,  Sed  r<  pertinet  ad  v.  4.  inttium  scilicet  vocis  Tiflijyou- 
ftcvai.  Redde  Anglice.  K?  bonds  of  affection  that  have  nursed  the 
godlike  son.  V.  6.  Vulgo  itar^was  yds*  At  ya;  spectat  ad  v.  8. 
ubi  SitotKoy  dedi  vi«  air*  olxwy. 

ibid.  V.  1263.  et  sqq. 

*'OoTj  roiv  ieoov  frravos  hqfuoL(r^^  ^wriv 

ixafjL'mroy  fgivx  rdv  o^iiTKcootv  re  Xv-                     14 

*  xa)  ^pQToov  ayei;,  Kwrgj,  xoov  treXoiyl- 

(riv  Se  'JTOnnkoTgovog  A     eov  ff  o(rei  rs 

etfjLfifinXcoy  ya  rpi^u 

coxurarep  aXio^  r                                            lo 

'jmpao  TTOToiron  ItJ  ya7-  7      aiJo)xgyoj 

av  ooTap^uy  r  Ivl  t«  «"iy-  Sepxerai  SSg- 

Tov  aAftugov.  aj  re ;  <ru  8*,  c5 

tfXyei  8*  '^Egctig  10      Kuwgig^  a^avr- 

^guo'O^fie^^y  6^'  OTCtfv  coy  /SotdX^a  rijujey 

fMuvojXfya  xpuila  Twvh  fioyot  Kgarvveig. '                 24 

V.  1.  Pro  o-u  dedi  3^.  cf.  Nostri  verba  apud  Atheii.  xiir.  p.  599' 
F.  njy  *A(p£&^tnjy  oJ;^  Of a^  oay)  6eo$,  supr,  558.  cvyeliror*  ay  oJa  Kuir^ig 
i^u  :  et  Soph.  Aj.  118.  r^v  ^my  Ic^vy  ootj.  V.  4.  HoiKiXoTfte^og  Epi- 
thetou  Cupidinis  apud  Graecos  poebis  infrequeus.  Reposui  gro^xiXo- 
tfoiros :  cui  simile  est  illud  Sapphicum  de  Venere  IlofxiXotp^ty.  Audit 
Amor  SiXio^f  alfj^uXos^  ]xu9«Vaoxo;,  Aliis  fortasse  placebit  2uy  $e  ntalf 
aixir^OTfog.  quam  vocem  cxponit  Hesychius  per  dWoior^OTTo^.  V.  8. 
yaToLy  eCd^riToy  nemo  intellexit.  Repono  airrap^uy  et  reddo/rr/i/nw. 
a  nonnunquam  in  ill^  voce  vim  augct.  Legere  possumus  suay^, 
V.  11.  Vulgo  (2-^1(^0^1^0.(761,  V.  14.  Vulgo  (ncvxiyiujy.  Inde  erui 
rt  XtSxctfy.  Hesychio  teste  Atixo^  est  animal  terrestre  et  troiog  ^y^t^f* 
Anglice  shark,  V.  20.  Tautoiogum  est  oiyScacg.  Vide  Epodi  initium. 
Restitui  S^^scs,  Hesych.  "T^fiij,  0  ?%i^.  Exstat  Wfa^  pluialis  in 
Heracl.  950.     Reliqua  carmina  mox  recensebo. 

EtontBf  Daham  Kalend,  Decembr.  A.  S.  \S13. 
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Tit  fiAlowing  is  a  detail  of  the  Lectures  given  at  Gotlingen  in 
1800.  We  hear  that  similar  Lectures  have  been  given  every  year 
trith  the  except  ion  of  the  years  IS  12  ami  1813. 

CATALOGVS 

PRAELECTIONVM 

PVBLICB  ET  PRIVATIM 

GEORGIA  AVGVSTA 

Per  Semcstre  Hibernvm  cbbccc  Inde  a  Die  xiii.vOctobris  Habcndarvm. 

Gottittgae  Typis   Henrici  Dieierich. 

Academiae  Georgiae  Avgvstae  Prorector  THEOPH.  I  AC. 

PLANCK  D.  Cvm  Senatv. 


RECITATIONES  THEOLOGORVM. 

D.  G.  J.  PLANCK,  priuatim  hora  VIII-IX.^  historiam  Dogmatum  ; 
hora  X-XI.  Encyclopaediam  theologicam  ad  ductum  libri:  (Intro- 
dudion  to  the  theological  sciences, J  hora  Xl-Xll.  historiae  ecclc'- 
iiastkae  partem  posteriorem  tradct. 

D.  CAROL.  FRID.  STAEUDLIN,  hora  VIII-IX.  Theologiam 
dogmaticam^  lectionibus  partim  priuatis,  partim,  die  scilicet  Saturni^ 
publicU,  tradct,  ex  libri  sui  (Moral  and  religious  instruction  modern- 
ized,) Parte  2.  cuius  etiam  breuior  et  passim  emendata  cditio  hoc 
seniestri  lucem  videbit.  Hora  X-XL  epistolas  Paulinas  omncs,  sex  per 
hebdomadem  diebus,  intcrpretabitur. 

^.  CHPH.  FRID.  AMMON  modcrabitur  publice  exercitia  sodalium 
««mnani  homiletici  d.  Sol.  h.  XI-XIL  Priuatim  intcrpretabitur 
quatuor  euangelia  synoptice,  senis  per  hebdomadem  lectionibus  h.  IX-X. 
f"^plinttm  morum  autem  (religious  morality)  duce  corapcndio  nouo 
^ocebith.  IlI-IV. 

RECITATIONES  IVRECONSVLTORVM. 

JOANNES  STEPHANUS  PuTTER  volente  Deo  ius  publicum  hora 
Xl.  sexies  per  hebdomadem,  praxin  iuridicam  dicbus  Lunae,  Mercurii 
ct  Veneris  hora  IIL  tradct. 

^.JUSTUS  CLAPROTH,  hora  VIIMX.  matutina,  singulis  dicbus 
^P^rarib,  processuale  practicuro,    hora   IX-X.    vero,  diebus   Lunae, 
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Martis,  louis  atque  Veneris,  collegium  relatorium  dabit,  vbique  filin 
suorum  compcndinrum  socuturus. 

JUSTUS  FRIDER.  RUNDE  hora  VIIMX.  ius  germanicum  prtM 
turn  vx  tertia  editione  compcndii  sui,  quae  inter  loctiones  iusto  temper 
'    prodibit;  hora  X-XI.  lus  canonicum  ad  filum  compendii  b.  boehmeb 
tradet. 

GEORG.  AUG.  SPANGENBERG  priuatim  more  solito  in  Faniec 
ten,  praeeunte  j.  ii.  boeumero,  commentabitur  hor.  IX.  et  II.  addit] 
mox  hor.  raatutina  septima.  Prima  vero  legitimae  scientiae  dabi 
elemcnta  hor.  XI.  vsurus  b.  Flooplneri  Institutionum  libello  eiusqu* 
vltima  editione.  Priuatissimi^  lectionibus  ex  conuentione  et  desideri< 
honoratissimorum  commilitonum  vacabit. 

JO.  PETR.  WALDECK,  hor.  IX.  et  II.  ius  DigesUrum  tradet  e: 
introductione  j.  h.  boehmeri,  hora  XI.  In$titutiotie$'  iuris  ciuilis  e3 
tertia  li belli  sui  editione. 

FRiD.  BOEHMER  puhlice  hora  I.  d.  Mercurii  in  locum  Digea 
toruni  de  appellatio'nibui  commentabitur;  priuatim  hora  VIII.  Institu 
tiones  iuris  ciuilis  secundum  libellum  waldeckiakum  ;  hora  X.  fi#< 
ecclesiasticum  c  compendio  b.  parentis  exponet. 

GEORG  JAC.  FRID.  MEISTER,  hora  IX.  et  diebus  Martis  e 
louis  bora  VI.  ius  Pandectarum  ex  compendio  j.  u.  boehmeri  syste 
maticoordine,  secundum  conspectum  cum  auditoribuscommunicandum 
docebit.  Hora  IV^  quinquies  per  hcbdomadem,  principia  iurid 
criminalis  e  suo  libcllo  tradet. 

GEO.  FRID.  i>E  MARTENS  hora  IX-X.  diebus  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  el 
Ven.  Cursum  politico-diploma  I  icum  instituet ;  hora  XI-XII.  ius  gentium 
Europaearum  positiuum  s,  practicum  e  libello :  principes  du  droit  dts 
gens,  cuius  primae  plagellulae  prostant  typis  Dietcrichianis,  gallicc 
sermone  tradet;  horalll-lV.  diebus  Mart,  et  lov.  ius  mercatorium 
praesertim  cambiale  ct  maritimum  exponct.  Exercitationes  practicas 
iuris  gentium  dieb.  Saturni  h.  XI-XII.  et  in  vsum  prouectiorum  diebus 
Mercurii  hora  IX-X.  moderabitur.  Practicum  iuris  mercatorii  offert 
die  Lunae  bora  III-IV. 

■  GUSTAVUS  HUGO  hora  VIII.  ius  naturae,  ex  libro :  (Instructions 
on  the  law  of  Nature  as  a  philosophic  of  positive  right — ^d  Essay.) 
bora  IX.  Pandect  as  s.  ius  Aomaittim,  quo  vtimur,  ex  librq: 
(Instructions  on  modern  application  of  Roman  Laws — 2d  Essay, J  hora 
X  I.  historiae  iuris  ciuilis  partem  alteram  %,  historiam  litterariam,  ex 
tabulis  chronologicis  et  onomasticis  ;  hora  II.  Encyclopaediam  iuris,  ex 
libro :  (Instructions  on  the  juridical  Encyclopaedia. — 2d  Essay.  J  tradet. 
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RECITATIONES  ORDINIS  MEDICI. 

HENR.  AVG.  WRISBERG,  D.  Anat.  Prof.  Ab  hora  IX-XII. 
Secimes  et  Praeparat.  Corp.  human,  diriget;  hora  II-III.  Demon^ 
ttrtUones  partium  hum.  corp,  iiistituet;  hora  IMII.  dier.  Merc.  etSat* 
Nnnlogiam  illustrabit;  hora  V-VI.  vesp.  Collegium  Itinerar.  per 
GrrmtD.  Australeniy  Italian)  et  Ilelvetiam  docebit,  nee  noB  libris, 
mippis, picturis  et  iconibus  nuroerosiss.  illustrabit;  hora  VI-VII.  Mc' 
iitmm  Forens,  cum  Politia  Medica  tradel,  et  Privatiss.  hora  XI-XII. 
Dodritunn  Vasor.  absorhentium  profitebitur. 

AUGUSTUS  GOITLIEB  RICHTER,  D.  priuatim  horaX.  The- 
rapae  Specialis  priorem  partem,  quae  morhos  acutos  comprehendit ; 
hora  XI.  Thtrapiam  generatem  tradet. 

JO.  FRID.  GMELIN,  D.  publice  tradet  die  Mercurii  hora  XL 
praedpua  chemiae  antiphlogisticae  capita  ;  priuatim  hora  VIII.  chemiam 
muertaiem  rectntioribus  inuentis  locupletatam  et  numerosis  expertmentis 
mustrandam ;  per  qnatuor  hebdomadis  dies  hora  XI.  elementa  chemica 
Of^eiontmj  artium  et  fahricarum,  expertmentis  similiter y  furnorum  et 
tMstrumentorumJbrmis  atque  iconibuSf  productorum  exemplis  dilucidan' 
da;  hora  III.  mater iam  medicam,  medicamcntorura  spccimina  praemon* 
strando. 

JO.  FRID.  BLUMENBACH  D.  hora  VIII-IX.  d.  Lun.  Mercur. 
et  Vener.  mineralogiam  tradet.  Eadem  hora  d.  Mart.  lov.  et  Sat. 
natomtn  et  physiologiam  comparatam  ad  ductum  compendii  proprii 
quod  iaro  sub  prelo  sudat ;  hora  V-VI.  historiam  naturalem, 

J.  F.  STRO MEYER  D.  hora  I-II.  d.  Lun.  Mart.  lov.  et  Vcn.  exer- 
citationes  clinicas  in  Nosocomio  publico  sueto  more  continuabit ;  ct  h. 
IV-V.  quinquies  per  hebdomadem,  cam  Therapiae  Specialis  partem, 
qoae  morbos  exanthematicos,  tarn  acutos  quara  chronicos,  compre- 
hendit, tradet. 

JUSTUS  ARNEMAN  D.  hora  VIII  et  III.  Therapiae  specialis 
partem  primam  quae  morbos  acutos,  et  priores  Classes  morborum  chro- 
iiicorum  comprehendit,  ad  til  urn  libri  sui  (Manual  of  practical 
tnedicinej  nonis  septimanae  horis  tradet.  Hora  IX.  Chirurgiam doceb'iU 
wi  librum  (System  of  surgery  /.  ThJ.  Operationes  chirurgicas 
inCadaueribus  deraonstraturus.  Hora  XL  et  HI.  Materiam  medicam, 
pn  septcm  hebdomadis  horas,  duce  libro  suo  (Medical  practice^) 
simul  praecepta  et  exercitationes  formulas  medtcas  conscribendi  sub- 
iuDget.  Hora  XL  dieb.  Merc,  ct  Sat.  Clinicum  chirurgicum  sueto 
more  continuabit. 
0.  F.  HOFFMANN  D.  publice  selccta  capita  diaetetica,  priuati^n 
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Cryptc^ainiam  Lin.  hura  I-IL  cxponet.     Excuisioncs  sucto  more  coi 
tlDuabit. 

F.  B.  OSIANDEft  D.  priuatim  hora  VIII.  palhologiam  et  then 
piam  morborum  sexus  sequioriSf  hora  IX.  theoriam  et  praxin  art; 
obitetriciae  docebit ;  publice  vero  hora  II.  dienim  Lunae,  Mercur 
et  Veneris  Collegium  CUnicum^  Regia  liberalitate  iDstitutum  coc 
tinuabit. 

RECITATIONES   ORDINIS  PHILOSOPHIC!. 

C.  G.  HEVNE  priuatis  Icctionibus  h.  II.  liiteraturam  trade 
Romananiy  h.  c.  partim  auctorum  classicoruin  notitias  litterarias,  cr 
ticas  et  pbilologicas,  partim  omnino  litteraniin  inter  Romanes  origins  c 
incrementa.  Scminarii  philoh>gi€i  Soduiibus  proposita  est  interpre 
tatio  tragoediae  alicuius  Euripidcae,  interpositis  per  vices  scriptionibv 
latinis  et  disputationibus. 

AUG.  LUDOV.  SClIIoZER,  prof.  Polit.,  priuatim  hor.  4-5  u 
publicum  tniuersale  tradet,  praemis>a  introductione  in  poiiticam  doctri 
nam  omnem,  ex  breuiarii  sui  particula  prima  :  hor.  2 — 3  historiae  orbi 
terrarum  vniuersae  curriculum  prius,  ab  Adamo  ad  Hlodouicum,  facie 
Publicas  recitationcs  alio  loco  indicabit. 

JOH.  BECKMANN,  Prof,  oecon.  tradet :  1.  hora  IIM  V.  poliiiai 
et  doctrinam  camcralem,  2.  hora  X-XI.  doctrinam  mercatoriant,  secur 
dum  (Introduction  to  commercial  science^  and  to  Italian  bool 
keeping,)  3.  hora  l-II.  dicbus  louis  collegium  practicum  iis  offen 
qui  exercitationes  ea  comroentandi  et  scribendi,  quae  ad  occonomiam  ( 
doctrinam  cameralem  pertinent,  optant.  » 

C.  MEINERS  hora  VIII.  Fsychologiam ;  hora  IV.  historiat 
generis  kumani  docebit. 

J.  G.  EICHHORN  hora  IX.  epistolas  Paullinas  et  hora  X 
Psalmoi  ioterprctabitur,  hora  XI.  ter  per  hebd.  linguae  ebraeae  et  te 
linguae  arabicae  fundamenta  tradet,  h.  W  historiam  recentiorem  enai 
rabit. 

JEREM.  NIC.  EYRING  hora  II.  post  merid.  Institutione 
linguae  Hebraicae  illustrabit,  comite  Schroedero  et  adiuncta  interpre 
tandi  exercitatione ;  hora  VI.  vesp.  historiam  litter ariam  enarrabit 
Priuatissimas  lectiones  interpretandis  gr.  et  lat.  scriptoribus  et  instituen 
dis  commentandi  et  disputandi  exercitationibus  addixit. 

JER.  DAV.  REUSS  Historiam  vniuersae  rei  litterariae  trade! 
Quatuor  per  hebdomadem  diebus  dabit  notitiam  librorum  quibus  his 
twia  Gcrmaniae  continetar. 
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TH.CHR.  TYCHSEN  hora  IX.  Psalmos  interpretabitur ;  hara  X. 
Jrckeologiam  Hebraeorum  tradet ;  hora  I.  Arabici  sermonis  ehmentEL, 
Lectiones  publicas  e  tabula  indicet. 

CHR.  GUIL.  MITSCHERLICH  hora  J.  Horatii  Sermona  et  Epis- 
tilas:  hora  III.  Xenophonteos  aliquot  libellos  interpretabitur. 

H£NR.,MAUR1T.  GOTTL,  GRELLMANN,  pnuatim  tradet  h. 
W'Wl.  histor,  praecipuor.  Statuum  Europae,  duce  spittleri  libro; 
kon  III-IV.  Statistken  Germaniae^  ei  usque  praecipuor*  Statuum  sped' 
dimt  dace  suo  breviario.     Publicas  lectiones  alio  loco  indicabit. 

JO.THEOPH.  BUHLE  publice  disputationes  philosophicas  vel  latino 
Td  sennone  vemaculo  habendas  hora  auditoribus  commoda  moderabi- 
tur.  Friuatim  tradet  hora  IX-X.  quiuis  diebus  Logicen  et  Metaphy^ 
tica;  bora  XI-XII.  Aeftheticen  cum  elegantiorum  literarum  historia 
ixMctam;  hora  II-III.  Psychologiam  empiricam  in  vsum  eorum,  qui 
trd  medicae  student.  Profitetur  quoque  operam  suam  institutione  philo- 
iophica  priuatissime  vti   cupientibus. 

A.  H.  L.  HEEREN  tradet  hora  IlI-IV.  Historiam  antiquam  seu 
vmtrtaUmzd  ductum  compendii  sui ;  hora  IV-V,  Historiam  praeci- 
fwrmn  statuum  EuropaCy  turn  regnorum  turn  rerum  publicarum. 

JOANNES  TOBIAS  MAYER  hora  XI-XII.  matheseos  applicatae 
forta  mechanicas  et  opfica^^ tradet.  Hora  II-III.  Physicam  cxperimai' 
tdm  ad  novissimam  compendii  Erxlebiani  editionem,  et  hora  IV-V. 
Aitrwomiamy  Geographiam  physicam  ac  Metcorologiam  ad  eundem 
librum  docebit. 

RECITATIONES    EXTRAORDINARIAE. 
ORDINIS  IVRECONSVLTORVM. 

GuNTHERUS  HENRICUS  DE  BERG  horaVIII-IX.  ius  feudale 
ex  compendio  b.  boiimeri;  hora  'I-II. /^rocfWMW  Imperii,  iunctis 
^ercitationibus  practicis,  ex  suo  compenflio;  hora  V-VI.  historiam 
I'  R*  G,  duce  III.  pUttero  tradet. 

JUSTUS  CHRISTOPIIORUS  LEIST  D.  hora  X-XI.  Ius  ecclesias- 
ticm;  hora  IV-V.  itcmque  die  Saturni  hora  I-II.  historiam  Imperii 
Rof^mo-Xjermanici^  habita  simul  ratione  internac  historiae  iuris  publici 
«*?»«  ac  priuati,  tradet. 

MEDICORVM. 

GEORG.  WARDENBURG  hora  VIII-IX.  matutin.  diebus  lov. 
*  «ocr,  et  Saturn*  wrborum  venereorum  pathologiam  et  therapiam  ex- 
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plicabit ;  hora  VIII-IX,  matutin.  Semioticen  tradct^  cum  pracfd 
demonstraiionibus  coniunctam,  diebus  Lun.,  Mart,  et  Mercur. ;  hora. 
III.  diebus  Mart.,  Merc,  lov.  et  Saturn.  Clinicvm  suum  priuatt 
medic<M:hirurgicum  continuabit;  hora  V-VI.  pomerid.  quinquies  p 
hebd.  Medicinam  forensem  et  politiam  medicam' cum  demonstration 
anatomicisy  extrcitationihus  in  elahoraudis  iudiciis  medicis  ct  inspectio 
cadauerum  coniunctas,  tradet. 

CIIRISTOPH.  LUD.  GUIL.  CAPPEL  D.  hora  X.  Patkologia 
generalem  adicctafcbtium  doctrina  tradet;  hora  III.  diebus  Lun.et  lo 
praecepta  Physiologiae  generaliora  ;  diebus  Mart,  ct  Vener.  Brunon 
9ystema  medicinae,  cum  epicrisi;  diebus  Mercur.  et  Saturn,  mttkodu 
asphyxiat  medendi,  Irgibus  Societatis  sotericae  satisfacturus ;  horai^ 
Exammatorium  de  TAerapia  speciali  cum  casuistico  coniunctM 
instituct* 

PHILOSOPIIORVM. 

C.  F.  SEYFFER  pnuatim  docebit;  hora  VIII.  Mathesin  applicattut 
hora  X.  Mathesin  puram,  Arithmeticam  et  Trigonometriam  ad  sua 
mcthodum  ;  Geometriam  ad  euclidem  ;  hora  XI.  Algebram  ad  sua: 
methodum  ;  hora  VI.  Astronomiam,  cum  vsu  et  expositione  Instrumei 
toruqi  in  Specula  astronomica  Regia. 

G.  C.  MiiLl.ER  publico  hora  X-XI.  Arithmeticam,  Geometriam  * 
Trigonometriam  planam  duce  b.  kaestnero  quinquies  per  hebdom: 
dem  tradet.  Priuatim  Architecturam  ciuilem^  Architecturam  pontic 
cialem  theoretico-practicam^  Hydrotechnicam^  scientias  militares  vel  al 
desiderantibus  dabit. 

JO.CHRIST.  DAN  I  EL  \VILDT;?nMflfiw  docebit  hora  X.  Mathes^ 

r 

pur  am ;  hora  XI.  Mathesin  applicatam ;  hora  III.  Physicam  exper 
mentalem  ;  bora  IV.  Astronomiam  et  Gcographiam  physicam^  Meteor 
logiam  et  Theoriam  tellitris, 

G.  SARTORIUS,  priuatim  hora  XI.  tradet  politicen  vniuersam 
cuius  prima  pars  agit  de  constituenda,  secunda  pars  aiitem  de  adminm 
tranda  republica,  vulgo  (Police:  in  the  depart metit  of  the  public  c^ 
counts  of  finance.)  secundum  libros  suos ;  hora  V.  historiam  t 
statistical  regnorum  Europae  ex  pone  t.  Publicas  lectionts  suo  tempoJ 
indicabit. 

FRIDERICUS  BOUTERWEK  hora  IX.  Ins  naturae  et  gentiut 
illustrabit ;  hora  X.  Logicen  et  Metaphysicen^  i.  e.  principia  theoretic 
cognitionis  humanae  exponet  ex  libro  suo:  ( Elements  of  speculatio 
philosophy »)  hora  V.  vesp.  tradet  Aesthtticam  cum  litteratur 
artium  elegantiorum,  imprimis  po'escos  ;  hora  VI.  vesp.  diebus  Mani 
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ft  Voi,  praeeepla  stifli  dab'ii  ct  exercitia  bene  scribendi  in   liugua  ver- 
naculainstiuot. 

JO.  DOMINIC.  FIOUILLO,  hora  VIII.  tradct  ArchUecturam 
cmlm^et  cierckia  deliaeandi^guras  architcctonicas  adiuiigei;  hora  I, 
de  Architect ur a  Graccorum  et  Romanorum  agct,  habila  simul  ratione 
puUhriiudinis  et  magnificent iad  qwas  \n  illorum  aedificiis  admiramur. 
Priuatissime  Historiam  mftis  pictoriae^  statuariae  et  sculpt urae  gemmae 
nm  etc^  ex  quo  tempore  artes  restauratae  sunt,  cum  vsu  chalcographici 
ipparatiis  Bibliothecae  Academicae,  euarrabit.  Docct  etiam  artem 
Mntandi  et  pingendi,  theorctice  et  practice,  adiunctis  fundamentis 
optices  picturariae. 

CAR.TRAUG.  GOTTLOB  SCHOENEMANN  D.,  Artem  Dipio- 
mticum  et  Praxin  Archiualem,  I.  per  ferias,  trinis  per  diem  horis  : 
IL  PER  iPSUM  SEMESTRE,  hora  II-III.i  seu  alia  commoda,  quinis  die- 
bus,  ei  Compendio  suo  docebit,  atque  exorcitia  auditorum  in  excrapUs 
in  Codice  suo  pnictico  :  ^  Codex  fur  die  pract,  Diplomatik^  Gotting,  bey 
Dieterich  1800.  propositis,  nee  non  et  speciminibus  aere  cxpressis  et 
originalibus^  moderabitur.  Ilora  IV-V.  Historiam  Imperii  Romano-Ger- 
MAfftci;  hora  X-XI.  lus  ecclesiasticum  ;  hora  XI-XII.  Encyclopaediam 
iMtoricam,  ad  ductum  Sciagraphiae :  Grundriss  einer  Encyclop'ddie  der  • 
iiit,Wi$sensckq/ten,  Colling,  bey  Dieterich  J 799-  quinquics  tradet. 
Publicis  loctionibus  Comparationcm  iuris  publici  territorialis  trium 
nifume  innignium  Imperii  Germanici  terrarum^  Saxoniae  Electoralis  ct 
Ducatuum  Meclenburgici  et  Wurtcmbergici\i\%Ui\\iU 

Artem  equestrem  discere  qui  cupiunt,  iis  adcst  hippodromus  spatiosus, 
togne  iustnictusi,  et  pcrilissimus  rci  cquestris  Mai^ister,  lo.  Hen  a. 
AYRiavs,  qui  etiam  artem  vetermariaih  priuatim  sub  CoUt^ii  practici  no- 
nune  Uadet. 

Ciilti>simoniin  Europae  populonun  lin^uat  ac  literas  tradent  Lcctoret 
iniellii^cntes  doclique,  lique  lectionuin  suarura  rationem  tempusque  loco 
»litoindicabuut. 

Sattationem  armorumque  tractaniUirum  artem  slipcudiis  regiis  auctorati 
Magisiridocenl. 
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A  ton  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.      Dry  den. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  surest  way  of  promoting  what  is  good,  is  to  correct  what  is  bad. 
In  application  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim  to  the  case  of  classical  litera- 
tnn,  I  have  taken  upon  lue  to  eu>teavonr  to  cut  short  in  its  career  a 
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mistaken  taste^  which  is  known  to  be  somewhat  prevalent  in 
schoob  and  seminaries.  It  is  therefore  my  earnest  request  t 
will  give  our  nascent  banls  to  understand  that  all  verse  is  not 
and  that  it  is  not  by  puffing  and  blowing  with  epithets,  or  hin| 
in  the  delicate  siiig-soug  of  '*  verdant  vales/'  that  excdlencein 
composition  is  to  be  attained : — 

Words  art  like  leaven ;  and  where  they  mmi  abound, 
Muchfruil  of  tetue  beneath  u  rarely  found. 

Out  of  pity  to  the  author  of  the  poem  (if  poem  it  may  be 
which  we  have  in  our  eye,  or  his  instructor,  or  both,  we  will  1 
fNiius  of  marking  down  in  the  gross  such  of  its  faults  as  ar 
present  purpose,  rather  than  try  the  patience  of  our  readen 
perusal  of  the  composition  itself. 

lusuevit  pater  optmus  hoc  me, 
Uf  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaqut  notando* 

En !  et  ecce  ! 
-  Purpureas  horas 


Anratae  testudiais  

Gelido  autro  

Terribilis  litui  « 

Leves  strepitus  

Amoenani  umbram  

Aurea  muuera 

Perpetuus  decor  

Blanda  domiua  

Aversis  luminibns  

Roscida  pascua  

Pallentis  Lunae  

Placidi  luctiks 

Perfusum — spirantem — vultum — 

Purpureos  flores  

Faliaces  corollas  

Adv^rsiikti  ■ 

Medio  turbine  • • 

Placidam  opem  ■  ■ 

Sacrafe  lampadis  

Repercussa  luce  • 

Nota  gaudia  — ^.^^ 

Amicd  umbrd  ■ 

JDecoro  speculo  ■ 

Vitrea  [loca]  ponli  ^- 

Cceroleos  simu  • • 

Gratior  hospes 

Furtivo  gressu  ■ 

Dulce  sodalitium  ■ 

Ignara  littora • 

Splendeutes  turres  ■ 

Rigui  convalle  — • 

^therium  ignem  *■      — \ 

Tremtdd  luce  ■■ 

Qelidos  saltus  »- 


Aoniis  pr.ellis 
Fera  praelia 
Receutia  prata 
^therios  latices 
Virguieis  ocellis 

Intemeranda  juventu» 
Gratissima  proles 
Pia  nymplia 
Nigros  saltus 
Tacit  &  hor& 
Ambrosial  aspergine 
Picturatft  uma 
Viridis  aiuaranthi 
Cana  tenipora 
Dubia  nubila 
Genialis  [Musa] 
Pulcherrinia — iners-*aeiej 
Palleutem  ignem 
Occiduaiu  horani 
Taciti  Ve:)|)eris 
Vacnam  metitem 
Tremulum  jubar 
Humidu  [loca] 
Auratam  hicem 
Maturior  aetas 
Viridis  juventn 
Veteres  aniores 
Rutilo  vertice 
Arboreae  vhc 
Blamlus  calor 
Longo  ordine 
Melioris  vitae 
Conscia  durocta 
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I  htmiiiibus 

afosiiiTis  - 
IS — floreotior — herba 

.ulmo  ^ 

somnia  — 

tis  ja¥eDt«  — 

itia  fempon  — 

cctore  — 

i  Zephyro  — 

0  aethere  — 
lalux  — 
tern  lacbryiuain  — 

Svos]  — 
roDtis 

lit  ardor  — 

isa  — 

1  nutrix  — 
I  corollas  — 
us  sacerdos  — 
s — albus — olor  •- 
lis  cantibus 
i4und4  '^ 
-Picrio — ainore  — 

EtOD»  — 

s  nugas  — 

lans  [poeta  sc.]  — 


Priori  studio 

Sonautes — placidi — Zt^phyri 

Tenero  eespite 

Gramineum  viretum 

Secunis  [ego] 

Cunctam  spem 

Dulces — iiiveos — dies 

SalieiBS — liberior—- animus 

Pallida  maciei 

Purpureis  floribus 

Vagas  nubes 

Nitido  ore 

Roseo  ortu 

Ingeuuus  Honor 

Candida  Simplicitas 

Extremae  Camoenae 

Felix  tu 

Aonidum  [puellarum] 

Sancta  Parens 

^therias  auras 

Humida  prata 

Nota  vada 

Spumantem  pateram 

Exiguam  avenam 

Immemor  [ille,  poeta  sc] 

Extrema  dona 


Exsequiale  nielos 

ail  this  verboseness  and  parade  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
tn  I  Ohe  I  Jam  satis  est. 

1 4.  FLIBBERTIGIBBY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INACCURACY. 

Tractent  fabrilia  fabii. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

reply  to  an  article  on  Btntley*s  Callimachut,  Class,  Jtmm. 
.  p.  101.  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  that  th^  edition  of 

1  1  AA.      't  A.      A     A.  T\  T%  a\  ^  t_  J  a^  ^ 


ig  passage 

I  leave  to  quote  at  full  length.  "  Thcmas  Btntley  published 
It  Finibus  in  171S,  and  desar's  Commentaries  in  1742.  He  also 
!d  a  CaUimachus ;  and  not  his  trulif  great  Uncle,  to  whom  it  is 
I  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'fiiographia  Britannica.' " 
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These^  unless  wc  are  very  much  mistaken,  are  the  only  classical 
works  pabliiihe<l  by  the  Doctor's  nephew.  With  respect  to  two  out  of 
the  three,  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  r&reoMd 
valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Claswics,  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  :  having  never  once  made  mention  of  the  C^esary  nor  given  us 
any  mark,  by  which  we  mi$i;ht  have  known  that  \h^  Callimachus  mvk 
not  '  Dr.  Bi'ntley's.  In  his  account  of  the  De  Finibus  he  has  exhibited 
due  correctness ;  having  derived  his  information  from  Emesti,  Fdbr. 
B.  L.  t.  i.  181.  note  5. 

And  even  this  mis;ht  have  been  excused  : — but  what  shall  we  say  of 

the  Bibliographer's  account  ofFabtrs  edititm  of  Aristophanes  ? — whidi 

by  tjie  way,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  he  should  have  dc- 

nominated  Faber'a ;  when  he  might  have  giithererj  from  the  title  page, 

as  well  as  the  preface,  of  the  volume,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  fron 

the  pen  of  Faber,  but  a  series  of  notes  on  the  'E>:>cA7j(r;aJoucrai,  togethei 

with  a  Latin   version  of  that  play.      Had   the  bibliographer  read  tb 

preface  to  the  work,  he  would  have  there  met  with  iuformatiou  to  th< 

following  cftect ;  viz.   that  the  edition,  so  far  as  relutis  to  the  text,  thi 

Latin  version  which  accompanies  it,  the  list  of  fragments  from  the  los 

comedies,  the  Index  vontm  et  vtrswtm  Proverbial ium,  and  the  Note 

in  Aristophanem,  exccrptre  ex  variia  Lcctionibus,  S^c.  is  a  mere  reprin 

of  the  one  published  at  Leaden  in   l6Zi;  and  tliat  the  additional  pai 

consists  of  notes  and  observations  on  the  different  plays  collected  froi 

various  commentators,  together  with  Tanaquil  Faber's  annotations  o 

the  'ExxXijcriaJoucraj  and  Uitin  version  of  that  play.  This  is  so  distinctl 

signified  in  the  title  page,  that  even  the  blind  might  iiave  seen.     W 

give  the  words.      "  Accesserunt  huic  edition!  nutie  et  observationes  i 

variis  autoribus  collecta*.     Ut  et  nova  versio  EKKAH^IAZOTSXiN 

Tan.  Fabro  facta  cum  doctissimis  ejusdem  in  eandem  Comoediaui  notifl 

Here  too  we  conceive  is  proof  (if  prool  were  wanting)  that  Faber  hJ 

nothing  to  do  with  the  editing  of  the  volume. 

In  the  preface  we  are  t«)ld  that  the  publisher  availed  himself  of  tl 
help  and  assistance  of  Wilhelmus  Wilhelmius  and  Theodorus  Trigla 
diusy  and  more  particularly  of  the  former,  by  whom  all  the  Obsert 
tionea  in  Aristoplianan  were  collected  ;  so  that  the  real  title  of  the  t 
lume  would  be  "  Aristophanes  Wilhelmii"  or  "  Aristophanes  Wilhelo 
et  Triglandii."  Faber's  notes  and  version  were  supplied  from 
epistle  of  his  to  Elias  Boherellus. 

But  what  says  our  bibliogrepher  1  "  This  work  is  compiled  chic 
from  Scaligcr's  edition,  and  contains  the  critical  notes  and  Latin  vers; 
«f  Ecclesiazusarus,*   (rimm   teneatis?)    with  the   animadversions 
Faber:  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  Scaliger's  edition.'*    Dibd,  Introd,  i 
SfC,  second  edit.  p.  36.  note. 

As  to  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  editions,  we  will ,  for 
present,  withhold  our  opinion.     But,  at  the  same  time,  since  we  h 


■  Where  are  we  to  look  for  an  account  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Manilius  or  t 
published  at  Slra'hiirg  by  Stceber  ? 

•^  ^  This  wc  conceive  to  be  an  error  of  the  press ;  for  in  Mr.  D.'s  3rd  edi 

it  is  Ecclcsiazousai,     Edit. 
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shown  pretty  clearly  that  the  hibliographcr  knew  nothing  of  the  history 

of  tbe  volume,  can  be  expect  us  to  give  him  credit  for  having  read  over 
file  two,  so  as  to  be  capabk  of  coinpa tins;  their  intriiL^ic  correctness 'f 
No;— we  cannot  believe  that  the  golden  hours  of  the  bibliographei 
should  b<  so  dully»  so  stupidly,  and  so  unprotitably  emplo\ed.  By 
dint  of  logic  was  it  that  he  escaped  this  loathsome  drudgery.  He 
reduced  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  which  w^ 
will  eii< lea vour  to  drag  out  from  its  lurking-liole  into  the  light.  And 
who  shall  deny  the  reasonableness  of  it  ? 

All  the  reprints  are  more  inaccurate  than  their  originals. 

Bat  the  text  of  Faber's  [viz.  Wilhelmius's]  Aristophanes  is  reprinted 
from  Scdliger's. 

Therefore  Faber's  [viz.  Wilheloiius's]  Aristoplianes  is  not  so  accurate 
as  Scaliger^s. 

A  new  sort  of  logic  tliis  !-^ 

1814.  S.  S.  I. 
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Some  of  our  Readers  have  inquired  why  one  part  of  our  original 
promise  to  the  Public  haA  not  been  fulfilled,  "  Literary  Anec- 
dote$r  The  best  answer  we  can  make  is  to  offer  a  specimen  of 
an  article  of  that  nature.  We  therefore  intreat  the  favor  of  our 
Correspondents  to  turn  over  the  neglected  corners  of  their  desks 
or  of  dieir  memories,  and  to  furnish  us  with  short  Literary  Anec- 
dotes or  Observations,  Critical  Notes,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  or  any 
abort  literary  articles  of  an  interesting  quality. 

We  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  word  Anecdotes  to  its  primary 
meaning;  we  shall  insert  extracts  from  other  publications,  tliat 
may  inform  the  younger,  and  amuse  the  maturer,  and  not  disgust 
tbe  learned  reader.  The  man  of  the  most  extensive  information 
wiU  not  be  displeased  in  seeing  what  he  knew  before  ;  he  will  pnss 
over  without  fastidiousness  what  may  be  instructive  or  entertaining 
to  others. 

'  Indocti  discant,  et  ament  meniinisse  pcriti  '  I 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  the  authoriiy,  if  the  authenticity 

• 

»  ascertained :  the  memory  often  retains  a  fact  or  au  observation, 
without  recollecting  the  source  from  which  it  flowed. 
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lind.  N.  3 16. 

All  Homer's  Editors  and  Commentators  are  dUsatisfied  with  thk 
verse.  It  is  considered  by  manv  as  not  genuine.  Bent  ley  wrote  ei  wau, 
€o  account  of  the  uncommon  occurrence  of  xal  fi.  See  Heyue's  uote^ 
ad  locnm. 

Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  tln^  imperfrction  of  the  verse  is  that  xoi 
is  seldom  or  never  made  loiip  before  an  undisanimated  vowel.  Thii 
position  occurs,  in  O.  99^.  *A>.>.a  n;  ai76  ^=mv  iclivaa^  xol  S0«- 
tt'9'fy^  The  verse  is  so  obviously  inharmonious  for  the  same  leasoo^dHit 
Bfntlev*  proposes  Y.s.[yc  s-a.'-r-y.  Two  other  instances  are  found  ia 
the  second  book  oi  the  Odyssey,  which  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  common  practice. 

Ruhnkenius,  Epist.  Crit.  I.  asserts  that  to  lengthea  xc)  before  a 
Towel  is  **  prstcr  honor iim  poetarum  cousnetudinem.^  He  aceoid- 
ingly  corrects  v.  U7\  of  llic  Hymn  to  Ceres,  d;  ereyjrrx  Isa,  fUy§iof 
xsL$  elcif  duL£i\ft,  into  lcp/eScV  "^^  >^t  iihg,  Bui  that  great  critic  seems 
not  to  have  observed  that  this  alteration  is  faulty,  because  tlhg  is 
digamniatcd. 

Comeille  had  received  many  benefits  and  manv  injuries  from  his 
Patrrm,  the  Cardinal  cle  Richelieu.  At  the  death  oi  the  Mipister.  tb« 
Poet  wrote  the  followin;;  lines : 

Qu*on  parie  mal  on  hien  dn  faineux  Cardinal, 
Ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n'en  diront  jamais  rien ; 
II  m'a  fait  trop  dc  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
11  m'a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 

The  effect  of  time  on  language  js  to  shorten  pronunciation,  as  well 
as  words  and  phrases.  Of  this  the  French  tongue  aflfonis  many  instances^ 
Fonnerly  the  last  syllable  in  arois,  amrois  was  a  diphthong,  pronoun* 
ced  as  in  mei$.  Such  was  the  sound  of  the  dipiiihong  m  Fr&nems, 
Anglois.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  those  words  softened  those 
syllables  into  simple  sounds,  AngUs,  Francta,  Polonois  was  prououD* 
ced  in  the  original  manner  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  when  the 
closer  connexion  between  France  and  Poland  introdu<^  the  loimd  of 
/Wofitff.  Voltaire,  wishing  to  establish  a  greater  analogy,  wrote 
Anglaiif,  Francois,  j  avals,  ^c* 

A  similar  abbreviation  took  place  in  the  expression,  fit  tUpit  it  sei 
aidans,  in  ;<pite  of  his  aiders,  hi  process  of  time  it  became  en  d^pit 
de  ses  dans.  As  dan$  has  the  same  sound  as  dena,  the  English  have 
adopt ed  the  strange  expression  of  in  spite  of  his  teeth, 

Tlie  Phoenicians,  before  the  Christian  a:ra,  made  frequent  Toyagct 

■  lie  has  been  followed  by  many  writers.    Sec  p.  163.  tt  scq.  of  tl.is  No. 
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to  tk  Western  parti  of  England,  and  flie  otiicr  British  Islands,  coui^ 
jnised  nnder  the  general  name  of  Cassiterides.  The  articles  of  com- 
nerce,  which  England  furnished,  were,  accordin/*  to  Straho,  com, 
cattle,  goldy  silver,  skins,  dogs,  iron,  lead  and  tin.  The  trade  was 
10  Iterative,  that  they  did  not  suffer  the  knowledge  of  it  to  reach 
ether  nations.  The  nnikter  of  a  Phcenician  ship,  once  perceiving 
bijuelf  followed  hy  a  Roman  vessel,  chose  rather  to  run  his  own  ship 
OQ  the  rocks,  and  thus  make  a  wreck  of  hotb,  tlian  to  suffer  the 
RooHUis  to  obtain  the  intellij«chce  which  they  desired.  He  fortunate* 
)y  nved  his  life,  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  his  couutiymen  ibr 
iut  jpttriotic  contempt  of  danger. 


_  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  when  even  the  peace- 
ful wilksT  of  literature  were  filled  with  bloody  when  a  celebrated  che- 
niit  and  an  illustrious  physiognomist  were  doomed  to  |)erish,  a  poet 
was  aentenced  to  the  guillotme  in  a  provincial  town  of  France.  While 
the  preparations  were  maliing  for  his  execution,  he  eneraged  an  artist 
to  tike  hb  DOrtraiC  to  be  sent  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  wrote 
uider  it  the  following  affecting  lines  : 

Ne  vous  ^tonnez  pas,  objets  charnians  ct  doux. 
Si  un  air  de  tristesse  obscurcit  mon  visage ; 
Lorsqu  'nn  savant  crayon  dessinait  oet  ouvrage. 
On  dressait  I'^chafiaud,  et  je  pensais  k  vous. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  add  tlie  translation  by  a  young  lady,  because 
^e  think  it  in  elegance  and  simplicity  equal  to  the  original. 

Wonder  not,  objects  of  my  fondest  care, 
If  these  pale  looks  the  lines  of  sadness  wear  ; 
For  while  the  painter's  art  my  features  drew, 
I  saw  Biy  scaffold,  and  I  thought  of  you  ! 

Whenever  Bossuet  undertook  to  write  one  of  those  Funeral  Oration5, 
wbidi  have  immortalized  his  name,  lie  read  the  Iliad  in  the  original, 
"toider,  as  be  said,  '  to  light  his  lamp  at  tlie  rays  of  the  sun.' 


being  asked  why  he,  who  had  described  so  many  sumptuous 
Peaces  in  fats  poetry,  should  build  so  small  and  so  simple  a  dwelling 
^  hniself,  answered  that  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a  collection  of 
^oids  than  of  stones. '  He  placed  this  inscription  over  his  house : 

Parva,  sed  apta  mihi»  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sprdida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  acre,  Domus. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Grecian  history  was  written  in  verse,  Cad- 
"•w  the  Milesian,  Hecatieus  and  Phorecydes  first  dropt  the  metr*\ 
^  wrote  in  prose,  not  without  occasionally  retaining  the  *'  disject i 
""■hnnoetae."  In  reading  Livy's  Jloman  History,  it  has  always 
'Ppcved  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  great  Flistoriau  had 
UQiihr  poetical  chronicles  for  the  materials  of  the  first  part  of  liiiv 
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work,  »s  some  of  his  sentences,  with  a  little  alteration  and  traospositioD^ 
easily  run  into  verse.  The  earliest  chronicles  and  histories  were  writ- 
ten in  verse,  and  committed  to  memory.  Among  savage  tribes,  tlie 
actions  of  their  Gods  uiid  heroes,  and  the  reniarkahle  events  of  theia 
nation  made  a  principal  \mit  of  their  sonsrs.  The^e  songs,  on  tlic 
introduction  of  letters,  were  first  recorded  for  the  recollection  of  the 
present,  and  for  the  information  of  a  future,  age. 


Since  the  enormities  committed  in  Rome  by  the  French,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  Sonnet  of  Girolamo  Preti  on  the  comparative  state  c^ 
the  ancient  and  modern  city  is  become  still  more  appropriate  thai 
when  it  was  written; 

Qui  fi^  quella  di  Imperii >  antica  sede, 
Temuta  in  pace,  e  trionfaitte  in  guerra. 
Fu,  |)erch'  altro  che  in  loco  hor  non  si  rede, 
Quella  che  Roma  fill,  giace  sotterra. 

Qiie^tc  cui  1'  herba  copre  ecidca  ii  piede. 
Fur  nioli  al  cicl  vicine,  ed  hor  son  term. 
Roma,  clie'l  nuuido  vin&e,  al  tempo  cede, 
Che  i  piuiii  iiialza,  e  che  I'altezze  alterra. 

Roma  in  Uoma  non  e:  A  ulcano  e  Marte 
La  grandezza  di  Roma  a  Roma  lian  tolta, 
Stniggend(»  Topre  di  nalnra  c  di  arte. 

Volto  sossopra  il  mond(»,  en  polvo  e  volta, 
E  fru  qneste  mine  a  terra  sparte 
In  sc  stessa  cade,  niorta  c  sepolta. 


At  the  first  representation  of  Voltaire's  (Juiipe  in  l/J^,  the  witt^ 
and  licentious  Piron  almost  occasioned  the  downfal  of  it  by  one  o 
those  plaisaHterieity  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Theatre 
opened  on  that  occasion  with  repairs  and  fresh  decorations.  Ovci 
the  curtain  were  observed  these  letters:  O.  T.  P.  Q.  M.  V.  D 
Every  one  was  inquisitive  to  know  the  meaning  of  H.  Piron,  whc 
happened  to  be  present,  received  a  particular  application  for  infonna 
tion.  After  some  affected  hesitation,  he  whis|>cred,  as  a  profounc 
secret,  to  a  few  present:  CBdipg  Tragkdib  Pitoyablb 
QuR  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne.  In  a  few  minutes  th« 
secret  had  made  the  tour  of  the  Theatre  ;  and  the  play  was  not  suffer- 
ed to  proceed  until  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  mysterious  let 
ters  were  the  initials  of  Omne  Tulit  Punctum  Qui  Miscuii 
Vtile  DuLcr.— -It  is  well  known  that  this  play  laid  the  foundatioi 
of  Voltaire's  dramatic  fame  ;  it  was  represented  forty-five  times  suc- 
cessively. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our  readers  in  Com 
i^-all  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Cornish  language.    I 
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is  Slid  by.  some  to  be  totally  extiuct.    But  not  maoy  years  ago  there 
were,  it  is  asserted,  five  or  six  persoiis  io  the  village  of  Mousehole, 
i     wbo  could  coQverie  iu  it. 

C.  M«(-ciia[|.  according  to  Pliny,  did  not  sleep  during  the  three  last 
Tcan  of  his  life.  To  that  infirmity  the  Poet  Bourlion  was  subject  in 
t  stiil  higher  degree.     He  seldom  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sleep.    Thb 

STe  occasion  to  the  following  Epita|ilis : 

Pcrvij*ilis  tandem  laxatus  carcere  vita*, 

Borbouius  canipos  cessit  ad  Elysios. 
Illic  populea  dormit  securus  in  umbra, 

Posthabitis  vatum  lu^ibus  atque  focis. 
Vos,  Orpheu,  Musse,  viro  ne  rumpite  somnum, 

Hunc  oculis  nunquam  senserpt  ante  suis.  * 

Traxit  in  angnsta  qni  tot  quinquennia  cella, 
Pervigil,  intirmo  coq)ore,  Borbonkis, 

Extromuni  media  gustans  in  morte  80|>oreiB, 
O  boue,  ait,  tandem  dormio :  vita,  vale. 

In  the  third  Satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  line  107,  the  ofien- 
>iic  word  has  been  in  some  expurgated  editions  changed  to  mulin\ 
Iu  a  Iteautiful  little  edition  of  Horace,  lately  printed  in  this  country, 
a  new  reading  of  this  line  occurs,  for  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
lind  &D  authority  iu  any  MS.  or  edition,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
curious  to  investigate  the  origin  : 

'*  Aam  futt  ante  Htlenam  Sanadon  ttterrima  belliJ'* 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  an  accented  pronunciation  in  the  Greek 
hniniage,  among  many  passages  in  the  (jreek  writers,  the  curious 
■BUnce,  recorded  by  Ulpian,  in  his  dnnmentary  on  the  Oration  of 
Dmosthenea  trso)  rretpavov,  although,  iu  the  words  of  Taylor,  "  nenii- 
Brm  fu<;it,  qui  cle  arcentibus  scripsit,"  may  not  he  known  to  all  our 
vounger  readers.  Demosthenes  is  endeavouring  toi  fix  the  charge  of 
bribery  on  jEschines,  whom  he  represents  as  corrupted  by  Philip  and 
by  Alexander,  and  consequently  iheir  hireling  and  not  their  friend  or 
guest.  Of  his  assertion  he  is  willing  to  submit  the  truth  to  the  jud<;- 
went  of  the  as!>embly.  Mlc5a/Toy  iyw  <re  ir^ors^ov  i'lklTrrov,  xal  yuv 
A/jJayJfioy  y,x>M,  xoi  oJroi  Trdvref.  El  d"g  xxig-tsI^^,  s^urrr^a'oy  avrovg. 
But,  as  if  he  were  correcting  himself,  he  adds :  ilol/J^ov  S*  iyvo  ro'JS* 
•t55  (TZ'j  rotr^a-M.  He  indeed  puts  the  (|(iestion  to  the  |)eople,  but  with 
jn  artifice,  which  he  knew  would  bo  successful :  ttote^ov  t),a7v,  cS  avS^si 
A^^vaToi,  jxkrfiftrroj'  Alo'^ivijj',  ^  ^evos  slven  'A?^^i>S^ov  ^okbI  ;  he  pur- 
posely placed  the  acceut  improperly  on  the  aiitipcnultima,  instead  of 
tbe  last  syllable  of  i^Kriurri^, — iu  the  words  of  Ulpian,  gxwv  i^a^fid- 
$^v,_in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  question 
to  the  pronunciation.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  accurate  ears 
^f  Ibe  Athenians  were  struck  with  the  mistake ;  to  correct  it,  they 
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called  oat  luffiurrog,  iiicrBurroff  from  every  part  of  the  assembly.  Af 
tiog  to  receive  the  word  as  the  expression  of  their  sentiments  on 
guilt  of  JEschioes,  lie  cries  out :  axovgif  d  Xiyov(r$-; — 

Taylor  appears  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account,  although  lie 
luiowledces  that  "  erat  in  eo  populo  aurium  quaedam  rcligio,  quae 
louge  abhorreret  a  tali  bistoria/'    The  reader  is  referred  to  his  i 
OB  the  passage,  and  to  Priuiatt*s  defence  of  Ulpian,  in  his  Defene 
au  accented  pronunciation  of  Greek  p'ose. 


PODAGEB    VINOSUS. 

Tentatum  poda<;ra  senem  Vacerram, 
Nee  vini  tamen  abstinentiorem, 
Viseiis  Archigenes,  amice,  dixit, 
Cado  parcere,  si  sapis,  nicmento, 
Pons  est  iile  tuae  unicus  podagras. 
Audivit  placide  senex  monentem, 
£t  grates^,  specie  probaatia,  egit. 
Venini  post  aliquot  dies  reversus 
Ad  segrum  Medicus,  scyphos  at  ilium 
Vertentem  repcrit  meraciores : 
Kho,  quid  facis  ?  inquit.     At  Vaccrra ; 
Foutem  sicco  mem,  ut  viues,  podagras. 


Idem  Grac^, 


Olo)  T^i^  mn^v  T^5  TO^iypjg  ixia^au. 


Idem  Gallich. 

Sur  peine  de  la  goute  un  Medecin  m'ordonne 

De  qukter  Tusage  du  vin ; 
Moi,  loin  de-renoncer  k  ce  jus  si  divin^ 

J  'acheve  de  vuider  ma  tonne. 
Laquais^  vite  k  grands  flots  remplis  moi  ce  crvstai ; 

Si  le  vin  engendrc  la  goute, 
Boire  jusqu*  d  la  lie  est  le  secret  sans  doute^ 

De  tarir  la  source  du  nial. 


^ 
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NOTICE 
Of  D.G.  Morhofii  Liber  depura  Dictione  Lalina.     . 

D.  G.  Morhofii  Liber  dt  pura  Dictione  Latina^  edidit 
J.  D.  Moshemius,  et  Notas  adjecit,  Hanov.  1 725,  pp, 
296,  12mo. 

l/CR  readers  will  not  feel  any  surprise  that  we  should  formal! j 
Dotice  a  work  published  at  such  a  distant  period,  when  they  bear 
tbe  reasons  which  induce  us  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place  the  reader 
naj  imagine,  that  because  his  Library  contains  the  Polyhistor^ 
it  Orationes  et  Programmata,  published  in  169B,  and  the 
DiUertationes  Academica  et  Epistolicte,  published  at  Hambui^h 
B  10S9,  it  contains  every  detadied  work,  which  proceeded  from 
lie  pen  of  this  profound  scholar,  when  the  fact  is,  that  he  left 
)ehind  him  some  posthumous  works,  which  were  not  given  to  the 
rorklfor  some  years  after  his  decease,  which  happened  in  l69i. 
t  shall  be  our  business  to  lay  a  brief  account  of  them  before  the 
eider  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  next  place,  the  work,  with 
riiich  we  shall  commence  this  promised  Notice,  is  by  no  means 
itnly  to  be  procured^  and  though  the  copy  now  in  our  possession 
ns  sold  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Gosset*s  Library,  only  for  6s.  6d.,  yet 
lie  writer  of  this  Article,  who  has  been  a  great  reader  of  cata- 
ogues,  has  .never  met  witli  it  in  any  other  catalogue^  nor  is  it 
Deotioned  in  Brunet's  Manuel  du  Libraire,  of  which  excellent 
fork  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers^  on  the  authority  of 
U.  Renouard,  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  Aldine  Classics,  and 
s  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Paris,  that  an  improved 
edition  is  now  preparing  at  Paris  by  the  author  hhnself.  In  tbe 
bit  place,  the  admirable  observations,  and  tlie  useful  learning  con^ 
tiioed  in  the  book,  have  more  particularly  urged  us  to  do  it,  for 
tbe  information  of  the  youthful  scholar. 

We  shall  be  under  the  necei^sity  of  citing  the  excellent  Preface 
mdre,  that  we  may  at  once  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  origin  of 
his  publication,  aud  show  them  the  high  value  which  its  editor  set 
mit. 

"  Quum  eloqaentix  stadia  numquam,  nisi  segnifer  et  supine  tracta- 
erim,  nunc  vero,  quam  sustiueo,  persona  longe  aliam  raihi  curam  im- 
mat,  requirent  forte  noniiulli,  quid  me  commoverit,  ut  in  edendo^t 
lastrando  libello  nonniliil  otii  uici  collocaverini,  quern  Grammaticus 
It  Rhetor  sibi  mcliori  jure  adseruisset.  Eis,  antequam  de  ipso  dissc* 
Bilibro,quem  nunc  exirejubeo,  satis  esse  facienciuui  opiuor.    Ali- 
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quot  elapsi  sunt  anni,  quum  exemplum  ejus  inanu  exaratum  douo  niiki 
daret  ex  amicis  aliqiiis,  liac  le^e,  ut,  si  qiiidem  fieri  |>osset,  publicj 
juris  facerem.     Reccpi  roiiditionem,  sed  non  uiiius  p:etieris  negotiis  d 
molcstiis  im|)editus,  diu  propositum  exsequt  non  potui.     Sacro  tcio^ 
quo  nunc  fungor,  muneri  pneter  omuem  opinionem  meani  acimotiui 
dum  chartas  lustro,  minusque  necessarias  removeo,  hoc  Morhofii  opos- 
culum  in  nianuf  incidit  ct  proniissi  simul  meinoriani  renovat.     Neqne 
tamen  turn  animus  mihi  erat,   curare,  ut  continuo  prodirct,  eo  qiiod 
occupationuni  mole  non  tarn  pressuni,  qiiam  prope  obrutum  me  ceme- 
bain.     At  quum  ejus  forte  uu^ntioiiem  fecissem  apud  virum  laude  met 
inajoreni,  et  Morhofianx  eruditionis  cultoreni  exiniiuni,   is  hortari  dob 
destitit,  ut  editiouem  maturarem,  facileque  auct(»ritate  sua  i)ermo^, 
ut  horarum,  (pias  scverioribus  cripere  possum  uicditationibu9,  noi- 
nullas  in  banc  rem  impenderem.     Sufficient  ha^c,  spero,  depelleodii 
eorum  vocibus,  qui  nej^otiuni  me  su9cepis:>e  fortassis  exisfimabunti 
rationibus  ineis  valde  aliunum.     Nunc  dc  ipso  libro,  qua:  scitu  mihi 
.   videbuntur   necessaria,   broviter  monebo.      Aliquoties  dum  in  vifis 
esset,  iibrum  de  pura  dictioue  promisit  vir  nuinquani  sine  laude  uoni- 
nandus  et  sempiternum  Cimbrorum  decus,   Dan.  Georisr.  Morhofiu 
(Libro  de  Patarin,  Liviana  ct  alias)  ejus  etiamtcstati  sunt  desiderioM 
viri  eruditissimi  (vid.  Acta  Erud,  A.  16\S4>.  p.  />75.)-  ^  erum  pnrniatua 
mors  magni  honiinis  uti  mult  is  aliis,  ita  huic  etiam  ejus  consilio  illte^ 
cessit.     Morti  tanicn  vicinus,  id  quod  non  unus  discipulorum  ejus  nilH 
atiirmavit,  ut  quas  de  eo  urguujeiito  reiicturus  essct  chartas,  hseredes 
collip[erent,  et  rum  omnibus  comniunicarcnt,  si  non  ])ra;ce])it,  certe 
permisit.     Hi  itaque  jam  anno  siiprriuris  seculi  nonagesimo  quarto 
Iibrum  hunc  expcctari  a  sejusseruut  publice,   scd,  neacio  quibus  de 
caussis,   ultra  propositum  baud  procesherunt.     Y^o  post   tot   annos 
quod  illis  facere  non  fuit  integrum,  tandem  cum  multorum,  uti  spero^ 
commodo  perfi('i(».     Continet  autem  liber  hie,  pnctcr  observationtf 
alias  baud  paucas,  ncc  plane  nullius  pretii,  re^rulas  et  pr^pcepta,  quo- 
rum ope  Latinaruni  literarum  studiosus  ad  rectam  et  veram  eioquen- 
tiam,   dictionisque  castitatem  |)ervenire  queat.     Itaque  connnode'iiH 
scribi  potuisset,  ftiHlituiioncs  Latino:  Lingua:  voce  enini  jntrus,  id 
quod  ex  ipso  patct  initio,  significatione  latissima  vir  eximius  utitur. 
Nobis   minus  justum  visum   fuit,  quem  libro   suo  dederat  indiGcn 
auctor,  rejicere  et  cum  alio  commutare.     Cum  his  eloquentias  pne- 
ceptisy   praeclaro  instituto  et  laudabili,    notitiam  conjungit  criticu 
librorum  et  auctorum,  ^x  quibus  uberior  reruni  hauriri  queat  scientia; 
idque  tanlo  facil  apparatu  et  diligentia,  ut  vel  hoc  nomine  opusculuin 
magnopere   commendari   mcreatur.     Neque  fortassis  multum  a  vero 
aberravero,  si  eos,  quorum  est  juveututem  latinis  erudire  litteris,  ooo 
male  facturos  esse  dixero  si  ad  ejus  normam  fidei  suae  commissos  iosti 
tuaut.     Habent  hie  materiam  studiose  congestam  et  dispositam,  quaB 
expolirc,  emendare,  ct  locupletare  sine  maguo  labore  poterunt.    Noi 
tarn  ego  rerum  exi>cr8  sum,  neque  adeo  veri  negligens,  ut  vel  mihi  pel 
•uadeam,  vel  aliis  pcrsuadere  cupiam,  ad  })erfectionem  proxime  lab< 
rem  hunc  accedere.     Fateor,  ex  eo  satis  patere,  quod  ultimani  parent 
manum  baud  senserit :  fateor,  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  exaratus  est,  mult 
quae  ad  hoc  genus  pertinent,  a  viris  doctis  scripta  et  excogitata 
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quorum  hie  vestigia  fnistra  quscsiveris:  fateor  partem  ^riiin,  qun  ad 
Historiam  lius^UiC  I^tiiue  litterariam,  peitiuciit,  in  Poli/hislore  quoque 
«\}i06itum  es<^c :  fateor  clonique,  pura^  dictionis  leges   non  raro  negli- 
gcre  tfum,  qui  piir^c  dictionis  auctor  aliis  esse  studet.     Verum  liaec 
omnu  mm  proljil)ei'e  ((mteiido,  quo  iiiiiius  itbereiii  ex  ejus  lecfioDe 
fnictum  percij>iantj  (pii  his  rebus  deleclaiilur.     Naevos  facile  excusabit 
pnematurus  viri  egregij  obitus,  qui,  si  ipseiiiet  huiic  fcetuoi  edidisset, 
lon^e  nobis  aliuin  exhibuisset.     Ac  licet  quwdaui  hie  extent  ab  aliis 
cbrius  aut  eruditius  euarrata,  innha  tamen  admista  sunt,  qute  alionim 
int  djligeiiliaiii  aut  atteiitionem  effugenuit,  multa  quoque,  id  quibus 
nemo  iiigeuiuni  et  oiemoriam  teiitavit :  qualia  sunt,  quasde  scriptoribus 
iodicuoi,  Graniniaticis  et  aliis  copiose  et  erudite  docentur.     Sint  et 
aliqua  eorum,  qua;  hie  leguntur^  in  Polifhktore  jam    enarrata,  sunt 
ttnien  haec  pauca  et  multa  pauciora  illis*  quorum  nulla  in  PolyhUtore 
ie))eritur  memoria.  Quamobreni  supplementi  iiistar  spectari  poterit  hie 
librrad  ea,  quae  parcius  de  rebus  ad  eloquentiani  Latinam  iKiitiocntibus 
ID  PoljfkUtore  disseruntur,  aut  i)enitus  omittuntur. 

Quas  vel  illustrationis,  vel  emendationis  iniligere  indicavi,  ea  in  sub- 
jcctis  adnotationibus  et  illustravi,  et  eniendavi.  Si  quis  est^  qui  se 
maximi  facere  virtutcs  Morliorianas  dicit^  is  me  sibi  prorsus  cousen- 
tientem  esse  sciat.  V^ernni  hoc  studiuui  tantuni  hand  apud  me  potuit, 
ot  propterea  nefas  duxerini,  ab  opiuioue  doctissimi  viri  discedere,  aut 
comfflittendum  mihi  esse  crediderim,  ut  auctoritate  ejus  in  errorem 
minus  cauti  abriperentur.  Sanctior  mihi  est  Veritas  quam  ullius  ho- 
mioia  memoria.  Hinc  uidt  qua^dam  addidi,  quae  post  scriptuni  hunc 
libmm  mter  eruditos  gesta  sunt :  locupletiora  additamenta  iis  reliqui, 
id  quos  harum  rerum  cura  |)ertiDet.  Satis  a  me  datum  est  his  litteris, 
qoas  Dumquani  serio  et  ex  instituto  colere  potui.  Nunc  uiajora  me 
libi  totuffi  vindicant,  grande  in  primis  Sacrarum  Antiquitatum  Opus, 
cajiu  me  prodromum  mox  esse  daturum  spero.  Vale.  Dabam  in 
iliostri  Juliad.  XWI. 

Martii  MDCCXXV. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows.     \Vc  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  the  6th^  7th,  and  13tli  chapters. 

C.  1.     Quid  sit  puraDictio? — C.  ii.  De  Cliaracteribus  exter- 

nis  pura*  Dictionis. — C.  in.   De  pura  Diciione  considerata  Rationc 

Charactcrum  interiorum. — C.  iv.   De  Froprielatc  Vocuni. — C.  v. 

De  Proprieiate  V'ocuni  ex  Usu  a^stimandu. — C.  vi.  De  Noinen- 

clatoribus. — C.  vii.  De   -LcAicorum  et   Indicuui   Scriptoribus. — 

\     C.  VIII.     De    Phrasibus^    earunique    Selectu   et    Phraseologicis 

;     Scriptoribus. — C.  ix.  De  Verbis  et  Phrasibusrivilibus  et  Fornui- 

:     lis  Latina:  Linguuc. — C.  x.   De   Vocibus   barbaris  et  Germanis- 

^     mis. — C  XI.     De   Observationc  Puritatis  instituenda. — C.  xii. 

rj     De  trandutisy  qua;  Loco  proprioruin  adhibentiir. — C.  xiii.  De 

Paniculis,  earunique  accurata  Obscrvatione  instituenda. — C.  iv. 

j      De  Particulis  coniiectentibus  expletivis,  canimquc  Variationc. — 

C.  XV.    De   Puritate  Dictionis    Kationc  Torniae  coiisideratae. — 

C.  XVI.  De  Seutcntia  puri  Sermoois. 


4«  Notice  of  D.  G.  Morhofii 

jAn  Index  Rerumet  Auctorum  pracipuorum  is  added. 

We  have  an  excellent  Note  by  J.  L.  Mosheim  the  editor. 
Senno  urbannsy  peregrimts,  msticus : 

"  Distingucbant  illi  nimiriim  sermonem  urhanum  a  scrmr 

ftrtgrino  ct  rmiico ;  urbamis  is  crat,  quo  cogitationes  illi  effe 

t>aut^  qui  Rorase  degel>ant  et  aliquo  crant  nuniero  :  rusiicns  eor 

eraty  qui  in  agro  degtbunt^  qui,  quuni  in  urbe  lingua  paullatim  ( 

poliretury  ut  fit^  rudem  et  antiquum  veterum  Italian  popnlori 

sermonem  magnam  partem  retincbant :  peregrinum  denique  gei 

Uibuebatur  illis^   qui   provincias  habitabant :    eos  etcnini^   qui 

Latinum   adsciscerent   sermonem^  semper   aliquid  cum   eo   c( 

junxisse,  quod  vemaculo  sermoni  proprinm  erat,  observatum  fui 

testem  eonim,  qua^  dixi,    egregium   Ciceronis  locum  dabo   j 

VratoreyVm,  c.  12.  p.m.  139-    Quare  quum  sit  qunrlam  ce? 

tox  Romaui  generis^  urbisque  propria,  in  qua  nihil  offend i,  nii 

dispHcere,  nihil  animadvetii  possit — hanc  sequamur:  neque  soli 

rusticam   aspejitatem,  sed  etintn  peregrinam  insolenfiam  fnge 

discamusJ*    J.  L.  Moshemiusin  Not.  ad  D.G.  Morhofii  De  pu 

Dictioiie  Librum,  Hanov.  172j. 

We  extract  the  following  high  character  of  Julius  Css 
Scaligeri  and  his  profound  work  De  Camis  Lingua  Latino:. 

**  Inter  recentiores  primo  loco  nominari  meretur  J.  C.  Scaligc 
qui  opns  ernditisAimum  De  Causis  L.L.  scripsit,  quo  multa  con 
plexus  est,  quae  ad  interiorem  artem  gramniaticam  pertinent,  plu: 
daturus,  si  vastissimos  Originum  suarum  libros  (vid.  ^gid.  Men; 

fius  Dedic.  ad  Origines  suas  Ling.  GalUcie)  in  fucem  edidisset 
li  vero  ob  vastitatem  cdi  non  potuerunt,  et  ipse  quidcm  vivus  c 
editione  eorum  despcravit,  cum  ultra  centum  et  viginti  libros  de  e 
aigumento  compleverit :  inter  avixlvroL  igitur  et  desiderata  illi  d< 
bent  reponiy  ex  quibus,  si  prodiissent,  res  grammatica  multui 
accipere  lucis  potuisset ;  erat  euim  ille  in  his  studiis  (^lAoo-o^i/xoTaroi 
et  quamqtiam  plus  dilisentiae  operacquc  impendit  ui  res  philosc 
phicas,  tamen  vel  ex  unico  illo  De  Causis  L.  L.  libro  patet,  eur 
secreta  linguae  hujus  ad  funduni  usque  penetrasse  ac  filio  su 
Josepho  longe  in  his  studiis  accuratiorem  fuisscj  secus  ac  vulg 
creditur:  erat  ipsi  ingenium  perspicacissimum,  igneum,  et  sunim 
iudicii  vi  omnia  pernimpens,  quod,  in  quamcumque  etiam  parten 
illud  versaret,  eximium  semper  erat,  et  filii  ingenio^  meo  quiden 
judirio,  longe  anteferendum  :  sed  obstitit  nescio  quae  falorun 
injuria  viri  hujus  conatibus,  laborque  ejus  partim  temporum  in 
curia  suppressus,  partim  a  domesticis  ei  subreptus,  intercidit :  quoc 
a  filio  ejus  in  hoc  genere  superest,  id  in  Conjectaneis  ejus  supe\ 
Varronem  et  Festnm  extat."  D.  G.  Morhofii  Liber  de  pun 
Dictione  Latina,  llanov.  1725.  p.  265. 
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In  the  4l8t  page  are  the  following  remarks  made  by 
Morhofius,  and  his  editor  J.  L.  Moshemius,  on  the  paucity  of  the 
English  writers,  who  have  written  with  any  elegance,  fluency,  or 
conectness,  in  the  Latin  language.  But  tiiey  did  not  live  to  see 
the  exquisite  Latinity  of  Bishop  Hare,  Robert  Sumner,  and 
Samuel  Parr,  ^o  have  subsequently  redeemed  the  character  of 
our  countrymen. 

"  In  Anglis  ne  unus  quidem  succurrit,  qui  purse  I^atine  die- 

lionis  genium  expre8:9crit,  infelices  enim  semper  Angli  fuere  in 

eloquentia  et  natura  sua  feruntur  in  praecipitia,  abditas  et  argutis 

sententtas,  quae  aures  quidem  titillant,  animos  lYon  implent :  unus 

in  iJlis  fuit  Rogerus  Aschamus,  Elisabethas  reginsc  a  secretis^  qui 

aliquid  scripsit  auribus  accuratioribus  uon  indiguum,exemplopoti8- 

simum  Sturmii  incitatus,  quern  ille  virum  magni  fecit,  et  ia  cujut 

disciplinam  se  totum  tradidit,  libros  ejus  semper  legendo  et  in 

usom  transferendo  :  in  ScoCa  gente  plures  fiiere  qui  linguae  Latinas 

studiosiores  fuere  quam  in  Anglis  :  Buchananus  omne  fert  puDC- 

tum,  tarn  in  soluto,  quam  in  ligato  sermone,  quod  Scioppius, 

acerrimus  alioquin  censor,  ipse  fatetur  et  Barclaio  longe  ilium  prae- 

fert,  qui  plus  iogenio  suo  tribuit,  quam  auctoritati  antiquorum  : 

phrases  apud  ilium  multie  confictae  sunt,   metaphors  audaces, 

sermo  poedcus,  etsi  ingenfosus  :  plus  quidem  illi  licuit  ob  arsutum 

scriptionis  genus,   quod  pc^^ticum  est:    ita  tamen  etiaro  m  illo 

genere  scribere  debuisset,  ut  a  dictionis  puritate  non  abiret.^  J.  L. 

Mosbeim  adds :  *^  Sunt  qui  inter  Anglos  Jo.  Miltonum  in  primis 

a  dictionis  venustate  et  elegantia  commendant,  quibus  ego  noa 

^idsentior;  quamvis  enim  ingenii  et  acuminis  plena  sit  Miltoni 

oratio,  scatet  tamen  multls  vocabulis  obsoletis  et  minus  Latinis, 

ut  de  barbarismis  et  soloecismis  taceam,   quorum   copiam  quum 

ille  Salmasio  objecisset,  extiterunt,  qui  nee  ejus  libros  his  niaculis 

carere  planum  feceruut :  hodie  quamquiun  pauci  Anglorum  Lati- 

nam  curant  eloc^ucntiam,  sunt  tamen  nounumquam  inter  eos,  qui 

ipsos  ad  certamen  veteres  provocare  possint :  cxemplo  esto  elegan- 

tissima  Jo.  Gagnierii '  Carolina  seu  Ecloga  in  Laudem  Principis 

lVaili€tf  cui  Theod.  Hasaeus  merito  BibL  Brem,  T.  iv.  p.  ii. 

p.  376*  locum   dedit :    de    Buchanano  et   Barclaio,  quoniam  in 

omnium  ore  manibusque  versantur,  cur  aliquid  moneani,  nihil  est : 

de  hoc  tamen,  Barclaio  nempe,  ejusque  stylo,  legisse  juvabit,  quas 

Baylius  cullegit,  Dictionnairey  't.  i.  p.  445.  Not.  L.^ 


'  If  any  i^  oor  readen  will  have  the  goodness  to  favor  us  with  a  transcript  of 
this  composition,  or  lend  iis  any  work,  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  sUa!l  not 
fiU  to  rfpubliih  it  ia  a  fattire  No.  of  the  Clm$Utd  Jounml. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    JOURNAL. 

In  the  Classical  Journal,  VII.  \25,  occurred,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  J.  H.  M.S.,  a  query  on  the  subject  of  the  D^^  or  Dfl^ 
of  Gen.  xxxvi.  24. — in  XI.  34.  a  considerable  article  was  inserted 
by  M.  S.  M.  in  reply — XIII.  140.  furnished  a  second  short  in- 
quiry by  the  first-named  correspondent ;  and  a  further  Criticism 
appeared,  XV.  25.,  from  tlie  pen  of  J.  M. 

Dissatisfied  as  1  am  with  this  war  of  the  Mules  and  Giants,  ii 
nvhich,  as  in  the  fabled  fatality  of  the  Dog  and  the  Fox,  (the  on 
never  to  be  escaped,  and  the  other  never  to  be  overtaken)  neithe 
will,  1  think,  gain  the  victory — may  I  call  the  attention  of  you 
readers  to  Note  (S)  XII.  822.,  which,  from  its  litera  miniisculd 
may  very  probably  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  ^  It  suggest 
after  Bryant,  that  the  word  in  question  should,  correspondent! 
vnth  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate  versions,'  be  translated  '  waters' 
reference  being  intended  to  the  *'  peculiar  sagacity"  of  the  as»- 
faere  Sir  W.  D.  will  again  attack  me-r-iu  discovering  springs  c 
water,  whether  (as  many  animals  are  observed  to  be  most  delical 
natural  hygrometers)  by  snuffing  up  the  air,  and  thence  inhaling  tii 
moisture,  or  by  discovering  the  little  grassy  oases  *  indicative  < 
subterranean  moisture,  I  affect  not  to  decide.  If  Anah  first  n 
marked  this  valuable  instinct — in  the  parched  deserts  of  the  Eaa 
invaluable — and  taught  its  useful  application^  he  has  much  moi 
abundantly  deserved  honorable  record  than  the  establishers  of  tani 
and  the  diggers  of  wells,  as  the  inventor  of  a  general  theorem  ej 
ceeds  the  author  of  one  of  its  solitary  applications,  and  his  nami 
derived  from  X^H,  "  a  fountain,"  merely  renders  this  conjecture  w 
wholly  improbable.  A  sense  of  utility  was  the  great  source  < 
idolatry,  whedier  lavished  upon  useful  men,  useful  animals,  < 
useful  elements,  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  antiquity.  But  sat  <i 
digitum  adfontem  intendisse.  F.  R.  S. 


^ 


'  So  too  fontem,  Arab.  l.  2.  as  we  leant  from  Dr.  Holmes  in  loc, 

*  Thiis  Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  3.  miujEling  with  the  fragments  of  true  history  a  n 
nnuiHiaJ  portion  of  legendary  fiUti'lioud,  observes,  that  Moses  following  a  herd 
wild  asses,  cw^ectwrh  herbidi  8oli  largaa  aqum'vm  lenas  aperit :  and  Aci<laiius,one 
his  comn>eiitators,  upon  the  subsc  qnent  passage — quo  nwnttranie  nroretn  .titimq 
depuUrantf  suggests  the  substitution  (perhaps,  nowfver,  unuccessarily)  of  «ron 
or  tf^ortm  for  errorem ;  as  pecus  hie,  he  adds,  aqua  velut  index  ilC 
Brotiii,  indeed,  as  remarked  by  J.  U.  M.  S.,  an  his  first  paper,  expressly  reli 
to  (he  Vulgate,  Geo.  xxxvi.  14. 
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EuBiPiDis  SuppLicEs,  Recensuit  Godofredus  Herman- 
5US.  Lipsia,  apud  Gerhardum  Fieischeruni  Jun*  181 1.  pp- 
xniii.   4-    102.  =  130.  Small  8vo. 

NO.    II. 

V.  713.  BsLpcrog  S*  IvcofCtirim  KpavatSmv  or f  arm.  Libri  JafotltSv* 
Xnsgrarius  sati8  cottjecturam  snam  JirmasMe  mihi  videbatur,  ut, 
diam  ii  deesset  exemplum,  ubi  Cratmida  vocarentur  jithenienses, 
kuxtumrecipi  posset,  Hermann.    This  is  not  the  most  judi- 
cious of  Mr.  Hermann's  notes  on  this  play.    The  generahty  of 
oor  readers  will  probably  consider  it  as  a  sufficient  objecti6n  to 
Mosgnive's  emendation,  that  no  passage  has  been  found,  in  which 
the  Athenians  are  called  Kpoivatian.    Instead  of  endeavouring  to  un- 
tie this  knot|  we  are  disposed  to  cut  it  at  once,  by  reading  Kixgo^ 
tib.    The  common  reading  JavaiBwv  is  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen 
of  the  transcriber,  if  not  of  the  poet  himself.    The  substitution  of 
one  proper  name  for  another  is  extremely  common.     Markland 
refers  to  Dorville's  notes  on  Charito  (pp.  f)Of).  607-)  for  examples 
of  this  kind  of  error,  and  proposes  to  read  nsigx>/iMv.     Kexpovitw¥, 
however,    is    a    better    emendation,   as  well  for  other  reasons^ 
U  because  the  mind  would  more  easily  stray  to  AavoCt^oov  from 
XixpM-iSooy  than  from  napaXloov,     In  these  cases,  the  intellectual 
process  which  causes  the  error  can  frequently  be  traced.    To  give 
the  first  example  which  occurs  to  us,  a  letter  is  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1798  (p.  839.)  ^villl  tlic  following  title : 
^«  original  iMterfrom  Dr.  Thomas  Moore ^  of  Norwich.    ITiis 
letter  is  signed  T/io.  Browne^  and  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
4e  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    There  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween Browne  and  Moore,   but  the  transition  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  Sir  Thomas  More  is  extremely  easy.     In  the  same 
i^anner,  although  the  names  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus  are  perfectly 
^isumilar,  there  is  so  much  resemblance  between  the  expressions 
^fvsilwv  arparos  and  JayaVce<;y  orpoeTo;,  that  the  latter,  as  being 
the  more  familiar  of  the  two,  migut  easily  supplant  the  former  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.     We  have  in  this  tragedy  JuvouZav  oTjarr,- 
^r«f  V.  1 150.  JavouSaly  opfjMV  orpaTOV  v.  IS219-    So  also  orgiTWfJM 
^awu&ov  Phccn.  469-  irrgarog  Javal^wv  ibi»l.   1404.    jdava'i^aov  CTga- 
^Tf^flt  Tro.  447-     The  reader  must  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  KfxgoTTiiobv  frrpotrl;  mentioned  in  this  verse,  with  the  waXaias 
Kngivias  oixijToge;  mentioned  in  v.  638.     The  Cecropidse,  like  the 
£rechthid»,  are  the  Athenians  in  general.     See  Phoen.  862.  Ion. 
296.    The  Cecropians,  who  formed  the  light  wing  of  Tlieseus's 
annv,  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  district  of  Attica,  in 
'  VOL.  IX.         a  Jt.  NO.  XVII.  D 
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which  Athens  was  situated.  AVe  mention  this  distinction,  not  bet 
cause  it  is  curious  and  recondite,  but  because  our  emendatioo  ii 
iMdmissibley  luiless  it  is  made. 

V.  718.  MoX^g  li  w$  irgi^ap  §1$  ^7y^,f  niia,  Vulfcatum  hftifn 
mutavi  in  trgt^sLf.  Alia  ratio  est  in  HeracUdis  V.  841.  MoXi;  K, 
mrrs  IfStm^y  ovx  irnf  'jrivcov  * Ergt^ifjLt(r$'  *Apyeiov  elg  ftrv^v  Ufj. 
Herm  AN  N .  We  apprehend  tliat  Mr.  Hermann  does  not  intend  to 
assert,  that  rgi^ai  ^oAsfx^/ov;  is  not  av-good  Greek  as  rgl^offtu 
vsAiftiW*  See  Huicydides, /MT^jim.  Mr. Hermann  probably  iDeans, 
that  Tfiifm  §U  f^^  *o'8«  does  not  signify  to  put  tojUg/ii,  but  t$ 
run  away.  If  this  be  constantly  the  case,  Mr.  Hermann's  emen- 
dation is  absolutely  necessary.  At  all  events,  we  prefer  it  to  the 
common  reading. 

V.  731.  Nvv  tT)>8*  atXTTTov  rifiipav  JSowo-*  tyd,  6eowj  MjhiJao,  Xftl 
toM  T^(  atff^foi  *£;^ffiv  eXoeo'a'ov,  roovSs  Tiffarrtop  $/xi)v.  Ita  Scalifff^ 
Heathiuif  Keiskiut.  Vvlgo  rag  a-vfi^if.  Hkrmann.  Servari 
Doterai  jif  (rvfji^gig.  Comparari  licet  IleL  v,  662.  [660:  *Efi 
Of  iixfom x^tF^^^^  TrXeov  ^»  |  x^P'^^^  4  Xvra^]  Addenda,  we 
do  not  see  how  this  passage  in  the  Helena,  in  which  the  oooh 
meotators  have  confounded  xa^<;  with  x^$^»  ^*>i>  he  interpreted  01 
corrected  so  as  to  confirm  rug  <njii.pogas  in  the  passage  before  us 
We  suspect  that  die  true  reading  is,  '£/ta  $6  ^afpAviif  Scuc^ 
irXtoy  r(fi,  and  that  the  genitive  plural  y^okpitwoiv  is  not  governed  b^ 
srXtoy  ^u,  but  by  x^giro^  Xofifioyav  x«g(;  is  an  expression  whici 
may  hie  compared  with  v.  79*  of  the  tragedy  .before  us,  ''AxkifiTT^ 
At  fk  {{«7«  X!*i^  y^*  llic  following  passage  in  the  Helena  wouk 
have  suited  Mr.  Hermann's  purpose  better  than  tliat  to  wbid 
he  refers.  V.  596.  Mi9es  fut.  kinas  aXig  r/w  i\liKud».  The  trw 
reading,  however,  seems  to  be  Xmd);  ixag  iyfov.  There  is  a  paasagi 
in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  which  we  believe  to  stand  in  need  oi 
a  similar  alteration.  V.  257.  HA.  Aiyov  Is  Siy  r//  i^khg  la  xc/mi 
fifmf ;  OP*  E\  (^;,  otou  ti  t^Mfra.  v^iL^agoLg  ^ei;.  The  latter  verai 
IS  thus  rendered  by  Barnes  :  Num  vivas,  et  ubi  xivens  calamiiaie 
Jtrai,  qusesiturus.  The  real  meaning  is,  To  inquire  whether  yn 
are  a/ive,  and,  if  you  are  alive,  Khat  your  situation  is.  For  thii 
sense  of  ^fipo-a,  see  Soph.  CEd.  C.  999*  Eurip.  Phoen.  l6ll.  Wi 
suspect  that  Euripides  wrote,  El  (p^,  Srrag  rs,  ^Arx,  ffufftflofali 
l^fif.  Compare  Hel.  320.  iJw^  8*  s&p^nlag  rouriX  w  U^$^  ^*Hi 
See  Viger,  &c. 

verses  is  tlius  represented,  '///xlv  yaig  ''Apyos  ^v  Tor'  wy  tnnaretrw, 
As  Mr.  Hermann  takes  no  notice  of  this  alteration  of  Uie  <  rder  ol 
the  words,  we  suspect  tliat  it  is  an  error  of  the  kind  mentioned  ii 
our  remark  on  v.  S2S.  The  next  line,  Airol  re  iroAXoi  xa2  y&( 
fig^Urm,  when  compared  with  the  grey  Iiairs  of  the  speaker  (v< 
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I66.)j  may  perhaps  remind  the  render  of  FalstafF's  exclamation. 
Ah!  mhorson  caterpUtars  !  bacoft-fed  knaves !  theif  hate  us  youth* 
We  believe  that  tills  line  is  int'ested  witii  the  same  error  as  ▼.  355. 
tod  thtt  we  ought  to  read,  *A<ml  rs  roAXo)  x.  r.  X.  Compare  v. 
442.  Kmi  fibigy  oroti  yt  $^/tof  aviimjg  x^o^d^,  *Trrofk-iv  &mls  ^Srrflti 
vnvisu^  Mr.  Hermanns  punctuation  of  the  last  line,  Mirpta^ 
Ukmofj  oux  ^fi^ofLtv  Xe^siVf  in  a  needless  refinement.  'Ilie  sense 
u,  ^fia  tiXorrof  iwvat,  Greek  writers  not  unfrequently  leave  a 
word  to  be  supplied  in  one  member  of  the  sentence  from  a  word 
of  a  contrary  signification  in  another  member  of  the  sentence. 
Another  ellipns  of  tliis  kind  occurs  in  the  present  scene.  V.  G9{^ 
XrI  {vf&varrafavrf;  fjiiiroif  irarra  argurov,  ^KxTfivoy,  exre/vavro.  xcii 
nffffitof  KtXivo'fuof  oAXijAoKri  (rvv  ?roXAjJ  /3o^,  Beiv\  arrip^^§  rolg 
'Sftj(ttli€ug  Soj^j.  As  these  lines  relate  to  botii  armies,  the  last 
verse  is  to  be  interpreted  as  if  the  poet  had  written,  Btlyt  robg  KaS^ 
fun;^  aniouia  rftg  'E^iydeiSaif  dogti.  In  consequence  of  missing  this 
■tcrpcetatioii,  Markland  has  applied  the  three  preceding  verses 
aelusiTely  to  the  ^ilieban  army ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
•pidication,  has  proposed  to  remove  vv.  (>[)7-  ^H.  from  their 
pieient  situation,  and  to  place  them  after  v.  70().  See  his  note  on 
▼.  6y9-  It  appears  by  the  two  last  lines  of  Swift*8  verses 
ooUiown  death,  that  this  kind  of  ellipsis  prevailed  in  Dublin  an 
well  as  ID  Athens.  That  kingdom  he  htilh  Ivfl  hia  debtor,  I 
ntk  it  soon  may  have  a  better.     He  means,  a  bviiei  creditor. 

V.  745.  Ot  TO0OV  ivrffivoyrff;  «f  koli^o^  xeoei.  Sic  MSS,  in  Jltd\ 
ixniroiTf;.  Hermann.  Tlie  Quarterly  Keviewer  proposes,  (ft 
v^hnrrtiwm%*  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  alteration,  asrofoy 
io  the  singular  number  is  found  several  times  in  the  remains  of 
liie  tragic  poets.  See  Soph.  Trach.  2(ifj.  Phil.  '288.  1 1 '28.  Eurip. 
Bacch.  1064. 

V,  752.  *Eiini  ra^yfuh^  iro'Xiy  ex/vijTev  JogSj,  UiXv,;  ^iijX9ov,  J« j 
•wifsi  oTgflCToi.  Fidgatnm  loqi  in  do§og  mntavi,  H  erman  N.  Head 
•no  fiff^f  •  Some  vestiges  of  this  form  still  remahi  in  the  writings 
of  the  scenic  poets.  I.  Eurip.  Androin.  2(>.  AVi  ^^ly  ju^sv  sy  xaxoitn 
Mfft^v  OjCM0f,  'IDAt/j  ft*  «ri  frgoGYiyt,  cxiivro?  rexv<3*j,  '/IAxjjv  Tt¥ 
Ajpsiy,  x«rixoufio*iy  (vulgo  xaTftxo6gr,<riv)  xukcuv.  For  TIPOXHVE 
Kad  nPOXHlE.  II.  Aristo'ph.  Plut.  6[}6.  '<)  ^s  i:o:  u.a7y  ow  ^rjocr- 
if»;  ouSrr».  The  vt/,  which  is  wautinir  in  bruiick's  membranoi 
^some  other  manuscripts,  was  added  tor  ilie  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  Aialff-9,  which  was  occasioned  hy  rhan|>nig  the  aiioient  form 
■fW|i,  nito  the  modern  form  ^^o9-ji?i.  Tlie  reading  of  the  Ftavenna 
rainuatript,  icfuvrfti  y,  is  another  mode  of  accomplishing  the  snme 
pitfp*^se.  III.  Antqihaiies  npiif/ .^///^//.  p.  !.>.  A.  <PoLln\lavoL[\iasy 
?«;  h  ^guys(rri9u.  Valckenaer  (nd  Phtvn.  1082.)  corrects,  *«/- 
»i^  vaiVsoy  ^  r;  ^lyfOTiov.  Schwciifhiiuser  rends,  ^a/vivSoc  t«/^ 
ts'Jwsj  ^teiysoTicu.  Hectinsfortn^sejtvhirmcram,  says  Schweig- 
hiiii«er,  if,  quod  Casaubonus  suasertit,  v.*i  h  tPcLmrrlvj  scripsissem. 
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^e  suspect  that  in  most  places,  in  which  the  metre  would  not 
admit  ftif  the  transcribers  have  substituted  ^Xit.  So  Aristoph. 
Plut.  078.  fiTToL  rcvro  $e  Tlt^»rjs  Tot>^  fiuotJLobg  iicaytOL^  h  xuxXtf,  £• 
9rou  ffMrayoy  cii}  ri  TuartOsMXn^iuiyw,  "Evsna  rauA*  JfyiCfv  el^  (reuerw 
riwe.  The  common  reailing  is  vsgnjx^f,  but  xe^ii^fi  iii  exhibited  ii 
a  grammalical  fragment  published  by  Hermann  at  the  end  of  hit 
treatise  de  Emendanda  liatione  Grttctz  (Jrammatiat^  p.  356. 
iJfjivif  agrees  much  better  than  ^r^i^xAs  with  ^r^fv.  The  relation 
'  of  irt^i^tf  to  irt^iijX^a  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  ?yi^  to  9yi^> 
The  most  ancient  form  of  this  imperfect  preterite  was,  r[iti^  |i«fj 
ififf,  4^Ti}v,  jyi/xfy,  ^fr<y  {icray.  The  Attics  made  no  other  alteratioii 
ttmn  the  contraction  of  the  two  first  syllables  into  one,  ^ot,  ^^^y)* 
^Ti)y,  p^ik«yy  jjTC,  ^ff-av.  See  Pliotius  and  Suidas  v.  //Ta  Si(niAXa/9cif 
and  the  Etymologist  vv.  'Am^fVy  EWjifjuv,  Ilhif.  llie  later  Grecll 
invented  a  new  form,  ^siv,  ijci;,  ^f»,  Sec. ;  whicli,  however,  ha 
not  so  universally  supplanteil  the  more  ancient  form,  u  to  pre 
vent  us  from  finding  ^Va  or  jpe  very  frequently  in  our  present  copie 
of  the  Attic  writers.  See,  for  instance,  Plato  Apol,  Socr.  pp 
21.  D.  E.  ££.  A.  C.  8cc.  l^he  second  person  singular,  pot^i  ap 
pears  to  have  been  converted  into  jrrdflt,  by  the  same  process  whid 
converted  oUol^  into  ohia.  We  find  Ivf^iijerSa  in  theEutfayphro 
of  Plato  (p.  4.  B.),  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  hr^vtt 
Tlie  three  persons  of  the  plural  number,  rjicsv,  rrr,  fo-ov,  are  fn 
quently  confounded  with  the  corresponding  persons  of  the  subatai 
tive  verb,  i^ftfy,  firw,  viaav.  See  Eurip^  Androm.  1J03.  Cyd.  4( 
EI.  775,  Aristoph.  Eccl.  490.  Plut.  059.  &c. 

V.  763.  AF,  Ov^ei^  hrirrri  toSi  8ouXo;  oav  itivtp,  AF.  ^o/i);  iv^ 
wttfY,9fj5r"iiiY»ir»vtKgo6f.  Excidit  AdrasU  versus,  Kequeenimuitti 
cum  Lobeckio  ad  Ajacem  p.  £28.  versum  7(34.  ut  spurium  delef 
Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  of  the  same  opinion  t 
Mr.  Hermann.  Instead  of  coy  Wva»  Mr.  Herniami  proposes  ' 
read  ey  viva, 

irvxim  ieacpuppioyg.  Tras^ici  nauquam  scribnnt  ixx'  fify,  9td  fl 
MolUm,  I^egOy  'A>X  fl,  avalcoov  (vel  eiralpajy)  x^V*  ^irarHja^ 
vtxgolg,  Markland.  Mr.  Hermann  silently  adopts  iatatn^a^ 
but  defends  a^K*  elev  in  a  long  note,  which  contains  nothing  vvibi< 
IS  much  to  the  purpose.  In  Attic  prose,  the  future  of  aarttrtm 
always  anrfleyr^o-o/xai.  See  Thucydides  iv.  77.  vii.  2.  80.  Xenophi 
Hellen.  I.  6,  3.  Lysias  pp.  96-  9^3.  Demosthenes  p.  104 
.^chines  pp,  163.  170.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  a  decin 
objection  to  avavr^c^eov  in  thft  passage  under  consideration.  ¥ 
read,  *ylXX*  ilft*.  iira^  Xf^?*  oe7rarrT,a^a$  ytx^oi^.  'AirarnjO'ug  is  rigl 
because  the  action  described  by  the  words  airaniiirag  vtKfolg  is  au 
posed  to  precede  that  described  by  the  words  iTTotfaa  ^iloe.  'Fht  sen 
js,  /  will  meet  the  dead  bodies,  and  salute  thetn.  'rhe  followt 
.passage  of  the  Alcestis,  which  is  quoted  by  Markland,  is  the  bi 
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:  conneDtary  on  the  words  hTrapu  xf^§e.  V.  77 1  •  CMS*  i^irtifa  x*V> 
iamjuilbn  i^i;y  JfiOTOivRv.  With  regard  to  aXX'  si/ti,  if  the  reader  wUl 
lake  (lie  trouble  of  consiiltiug  the  following  passages,  we  believe 
tbat  he  will  prefer  our  einendation  tothat  of  Markland.  iEsch.  Again. 
1322.  Choeph.  779.  Pers.  85 1 .  Soph.  Gid.  C.  503.  Trach.  389-  Al 
i)j4.  Eurip.  Phocn.  lOK).  Ale.  QO7.  Androni.  89-  Heracl.678.  £1. 
1J32.  Aristoph.  Pac.  ^32.  &c.  Ilie  futui*e  nropw  needs  no  illustra- 
tion, after  what  has  been  said  by  Porson^  ad  Med.  848.  In  the 
ant  Ferse,  Markland  wishes  to  alter  Ke;^lflo  into  exp^cco.  The  future 
of  ;^ioBy  like  tliat  of  yajtw,  hol>m,  tm^m,  and  some  odier  verbs, 
ii  the  same  as  the  present.  We  subjoin  three  examples  of 
it,  in  which  ^ioo  is  connected  with  other  futures.  I.  Euripides 
Thaeo*  fr.  1 .  Kipsi  n  yaf  a-ou  ^vy^ia}  KOfj^ong  6fMu,  'Pavii  ri  *  f 
iyufakiVf  ifuiiaraov  ^  iro  AlfjLoaroLyil  irpi^crr^^ff  pswrovreu  %ar»,  II. 
Aiistoph.  Pac.  166.  ^AicfiXus  f^y  uraKfiq^  ou  xaropv^si;,  |  xoartfop^" 
nif  rij;  yi^  xoAAigy,  |  xaxifvTauastg  ipmjkkov  avoo,  |  xu)  (i6^v  ^iX''^  / 

.  III.  Plato  Comicus  apud  A  titan,  p.  ()65.  C.  Tl  ou  roi^im  o-u  ra; 
T^il!fiLg  ixpipii$  ;  iyn  de  Atrgov  iroi^a^iaov  i^Of/.eu.  xayeoys  xaqaxo-' 

^  V.  782.  *EfjLo\  i*  kfuov  ff-flciSwy  fih  Mihlv  (isXyj  ftixgov.  Sic  scripsi 
L  pt)  ffui  Sf  Twy  vai^av.  Hermann,  llie  Quarterly  Reviewer 
^  proposes,  '£700  li  ^  irxi^av.  We  prefer  Mr.  Hermann's  emendation. 
J  V.Sll.  Ilpov'iyaTe  rm  ^wnroTft.oov  |  trmy^oA^  alfiuTOOTotyri,  Aid* 
^'  ^f^ieffT  i  diioWr^.  Cod.  A,  vgoa-aysrs  iuarirfia.  Marklandus 
;^    ^oym  Tw  SuTx^fup.  Her&iann. 

Vv.  824—837-  ^Phis  epode,  for  so  it  is,  affords  the  only  con- 
.    Vicnous  example  to  be  found  in  this  tragedy,  of  that  antistrophic 
.     fltania,  vkhich  rages  so  violently  in  the  north  of  Germany,  but 
^    vbich  has  been  4)rcventcd  by  the  war  from  making  its  way  into 
A    Ei^laud.     In  jVlr.  Hermann's  edition,  these  fourteen  short  verses 
ve  divided  into  three  strophes  and  three  antistrophes,  besides  the 
folloHJiig  litth^  epode  of  three  lines  :  "E^um  (t    u  ttoXucttovoj  |  Oih- 
■    tiititifLetreL  ^aTroOo-'  |  JAfl'  'Efivvig.     jMr.  Hermann  informs  us^  that 
;    it  is  to  Mr.  Seidler  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  arrangement^ 
,;    >dudi  does  not  appear  in  his  book  de  Versibus  Dochmiacis  Tragi" 
\    forum  Gracorjwi.     Peihaps  Mr.  Seidler,  when  his  hand  was  m, 
,1    ought  as  well  have  divided  tlie  preceding  little  epode  into  a  fourth 
strophe  and  antislrophe,  in  the  following  manner:  (Str.)  '*Epy\iL& 
f  i  wokurrovos  Olclvov  (Ant.)  Xix-oOo'*  'Epwws  i^kudi  ImiLora.     'JThe 
nieasure  is  Alcaic. 
I        V.  833.  Uixfws  e<ritos$  yifjLOv;.  |  Tixguv  tl  *Polfivj  finv  |  ryifftA;. 
j     inkirrovos  |  0*£it!C^si  cifLUTa  |  Xnrowr'  ijAS"£^iyyu^.    Ihe  common 
copies  differ  from  each  other  only  in  punctuation.     Mr.  Hermann 
I     paces  a  full  stop  uft^.r  ^mv,  and  rends  epr,ti.i  <r'  for  r^fj^g,  men- 
I     tiouing  that  Markland  proposed  iaviiia  S*.     Although  it  is  dange- 
rous to  tamper  with  passages  of  which  the  metre  is  uncertain,  we 
tenturc  to  propo&e  tlie  following  arrangement  of  these  words.    To 
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the  chorus  we  give  the  words,  Hixpou;  l^tidf^  yifLOos,  \  nxfh  K 
^i/3ou  fariv  [jjxouo-de;].  See  our  remark  cu  v.  504.  (Class.  Journ, 
Mo.  XVI.  p.  438 J  Admstus  answers,  '£^  ^fta;  d  %o>jiarm; 
X.  r.  A.  The  words  ig  iiixoig  ^\it  appear  to  mean  cafme  to  mf 
house.  We  may  also  read  if  lijiAac..  So  Or.  86.  Z'u  S*  ^  (AMxafitif 
fixxoLgiig  ft  6  trig  TOTtg,  "Hxtrov  hf  iifiu;  aixJug  inT^ayira^,  II  i 
preceding  passage  of  the  Orestes  (v.  60.),  M'e  find  the  words  lif 
SfltijUr'  iifuhsgov  employed  in  the  s:ime  sense. 

V.  838.  MiWuiv  <r'  hpwtciv  ^yiV  i^rjrrXtts  rrfoer£y  Foovf  el^fM 
rohg  rxfi  [asv  IxAittcijv  Klg  rci  aa  ye  /mvdou;.  vDy  f  '^dpourrov  loro^.  So 
Aldus.  In  the  modem  (Miitions,  the  punctuation  is  as  follows: 
3/fXActfy  <r'  epwrav,  f,viV  gfi^yrA^ic  (tt^xtco  Fiovsy  afrfjco^  TOWf  Ikii  ^ 
lx>j?r»y  X.  r.  X.  Mr.  Hermann  has  a  note  upon  this  difficult  IMS' 
sagCy  which  does  not  throw  much  li>>ht  upon  it.  Witliout  dweiling 
on  the  objection.s  to  the  connnon  reading,  wc  will  propose  ow 
own  correction.  MiXXaov  c  IqMrSiVf  f^viV  e^ivTag  argarw,  Fitfj 
a^YfO'Wff  Tou;  ^X:7  fiiv  kycKiTTcov  EioKTa  pJSou;,  vuv  &'  "Ai^MTOV  isr%fii 
X.  r.  A.  Ih'hto  aOout  to  ask  ifou  ihefollowiug  qncslionj  when  you 
came  to  meet  the  armif  for  the  purpose  of  bercaUiiig  the  dead  (t 
77C.),  /  dcmled from  mtj  Inlention^  and  omitted  tchat  I  meant t^ 
sai/.  But  7WK',  JdrastuSf  1  ask  i/ou,  (^'c.  The  violence  of  Adrastw't 
^lief  probably  convipced  llieseus,  that  it  would  not  be  advisahb 
to  piu  him  upon  making  an  elaborate  oration  at  that  niomen( 
llie  delay,  too,  would  be  advanta«rcous  in  another  respect,  a 
it  would  enable  the  spectators  to  hear  that  oration.  There  are  fit 
things  to  be  comiHered  in  our  representation  of  this  passage,  i 
EBHNTAIX  for  EBHSTAEIS,  is  a  very  slight  alteration.  Tfc 
edition  of  Brubach  reads  l^YiVrns ;  a  fact  which  is  mentioned  t 
Markland,  but  \\hich  was  not  present  in  our  recollection,  whi 
f^i;yra;  occurred  to  us.  We  nmst  not  dissemble,  that  this  corro 
tion  is  liable  to  one  objection,  which  is,  that  tiiere  is  no  aiitborit 
as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  compound  B^^vrag.  The  conimon  fon 
axxnTiira;  occurs  above,  v.  77^.  We  do  not  think,  however,  tbi 
this  objection  is  very  serious.  "Akoj^  Xtyofuva  of  this  kind  are  vei 
abundant  in  the  tragedies.  Unusual  combinsitions  of  prepositioi 
and  verbs,  and  usual  combinations  in  an  unufiual  sense,  give  variel 
ami  noveify  to  the  diction  of  tragedy,  although  they  frequently  rei 
der  it  obscure.  II.  Fowg  affjtrcov.  Compare  Kl.  51).  Foouc  r  a<pii| 
altio  elg  jiuyay  Toer^i.  In  this  sense  isyai  is  more  commonly  uied  ths 
apr/an.  In  v.  10122.  of  tlie  Orestes,  afisvui  yooug  means  to  leak 
off  lamentation  :  Ou  <ny  a^clira.  tou$  yvvaixeUvg  yoov^f  Srif^nf  i 
x^viivr  ;  In  v.  111.  of  the  piuy  before  us,  this  senseisexpresai 
by  the  words  vaq'sg  yiov.  111.  Perhaps  the  |>oet  wrote,  rou;  ixsil 
IxAiireuv.  'Exii&iv  frequently  signifies  ^7.  We  have  obstirved  i 
instance  of  the  comiption  of  exfldffv  into  exn  fttv,  but  we  cami* 
refer  to  it  at  present.  IV.  We  do  not  propose  e!ot<ra  for  ^Ig  rii  t 
ys  ^ith  intire  confidence,  although  we  have  no  doubl  that  aon 
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verb  b  concealed  under  the  letten  ElSTASA.  We  boldly  I'Hect 
the  yff|  as  an  interpolation  made  on  account  of  the  metre.  Tiit 
pleonasm  InJavm  iloura,  in  which  the  participle  and  the  verb  have 
nnriy  the  same  signiftcationy  may  be  compared  with  ofs); 
iff,  lpi|  Xtyflw,  &c.  V.  'llie  words  vuv  V  "Atfarrw  l^m^  have 
iodiKed  Reiske,  Markland,  and  the  present  editor,  to  consider  the 
ptceding  words  as  addressed  to  the  chorud.  it  would  be  easy  to 
propose^  yvv  S',  "Atoa/rr^  emoTO^y  or,  yuv  Vj  "AlfaTcif  cr'  Irrofm^ 
if  ve  w'ere  certain  that  the  common  reading  is  inconsistent  with 
our  iiiterpri*tation.  But  the  use  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the 
lecood  is  common  in  Cireek,  um  well  as  in  roost  other  languages* 
Compare  Here.  44().  Tov  '//^axXsiov  woericsi  xsA  ^uvaogcw^  El  xfi 
p,  if0Dr«.  ^g^  V,  iif»!y8  dtTKOTr,^  'Tfiwf  xa^iimix\  l^rofth  a  fi^uk^itM. 
Before  we  leave  this  passage,  we  have  to  mention,  that  ^ofirtpog,  m 
the  next  line  but  one,  nieuns  o-o^wrspo;  fftov.  See  w.  9^8—931. 

V.  657-  ^Anwe  Ky  w¥  (alAii  w¥).  xs)  yoig  o^x  iuorrl  ^oi  J/&of  Xr«i- 
m  rfiv  fywyi  /SooXo/aoi  ^/Xcov  aXijfl^  xal  hixou'  ttwiiv  «i6i.  Mr.  Her- 
nnn  is  silent.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  Fierson,  Mark* 
knd,  and  Musgrave,  have  said  coucenntig  this  passage,  and  more 
perncnlarly  concerning  the  use  of  rov  fur  £9,  he  knows  where  to 
find  their  annotations.  We  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  under* 
itood,  that  twv  cannot  be  used  for  £v  after  a  consonant,  except  in 
|iw  Ijric  piifts  of  the  drama.  In  the  Basil  edition  of  1562.  v.  858. 
a  thas  represented,  Ji^co^  iTaivov^  T»t^  tycoyg  /SouXo/umci.  The  same 
Mding  is  proposed  by  Murkland.  Perhaps  Euripidea  wrote, 
4i»f  Iroiroy  tM^,  iyti  Sf  ^ihoikai  x.  r.  X.  You  commit  thisjune^ 
fot  oration  to  me. 

Mhfoi^  §u9ig  e»  vgog  ij^ova;  Movtrwv  rpuwiff$at,  wgog  to  fjMXBeoiw 
jUw.  *Ay^ig  ie  fat»v,  ckKyjpu  r^  f  vrsi  h^ous  'Ey(^ui^s,  wffog  riaHftm, 
Mfr'iry^;  Icov,  "/nrOK  rr  ;^a»^ctfy,  rofa  t*  kmlvmv  x'S^^^t  iloXii  ira- 
m^fv  cAfMi  Xfi^^F'^  ^skoov.  Iteiikius  nan  mate  ir^ig  ri  /xaX0axiy 
pbr.  Et  9fi;  Tf  jam  alii,  liantesio  teste.  BUv  auiem  cod,  C 
yulfrtito  reipoiidet  xqi;  Tuv^gtTov.  Hermann.  Mr.  Hermann  is 
the  first  editor,  who  seems  to  have  understood  tliis  passage.  The 
cipressions  wfis  ri  ftxXdaxiy  jSiou,  and  ir|o;  ravd^sTov,  are  elliptical, 
nd  may  be  compared  witli  wqI^  filav,  ir^o;  t'jj^ifiuav,  vfog  i%A^v» 
^nMli9,  vpii6^¥f  fcf^yifiv,  8cc.  iEsch.  Prom.  212.  *i2;ev 
ttr*  l^Y^'  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^  xoi^joy  Xpuii,  loKn  8i  rou;  xt-xtovxi^otg  xp«* 
Tffv.  The  complete  expression  is  irp);  ri  xoeprf^y  loWt^,  but  the 
pvticiple  it  suppressed.  In  the  passage  of  kunpides,  therefore, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  tlie  emendation  proposed  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  ntA  f )  fLoXSaxiv  j3(«e.  The  sense  is,  rgo^  ri  /ttaXtaxov 
^  l^y.  In  tbc  same  manner,  tlie  words  tRg  r  ayfog  \w  might  be 
<MnUed  without  injuring  the  sense  of  the  expression  iroi;  rM^m. 
l^erhtps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  obser\'e,  that  the  character 
^  Hippomedon^  as  drawn  in  tlit^  passage^  was  afterwards  expan- 
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ded  by  the  poet  into  the  Zethus  of  his  AnUope,  and  contlnste 
with  the  opposite  character  in  the  person  of  Amphion.  See  tb 
eighth  chapter  of  Valckenaer's  Diatribe, 

V.  888.  *0  Tiig  xuvayoD  d*  i\kog  'Areikoiynig  y*y»f  noti;  Tluf 
(iimraio^,  flEo;  h^oywroiTog,  x.  r.  A..  Inepte  legtbatur  'ilToAoyni 
yifosy  Ilaig  JlaMtvowalof,  Dignam  judicavi,  quam  in  textun 
reciperemy  pneclaram  tmtndationemy  qua  Matlhiie  hunc  locm 
resiituit.  Hermann.  Defetidi polerit  vulgala  eo,  quod  JEscMt 
hie  vacatur,  BXaonjf^a  x§tX?ih^qov,  avSgwrai;  avi^p,  Sepi*  ad  2'aeb 
599*  Addenda.  'J'he  \vord8  freils  Ila^dtvonalfis  mean,  tts  ever 
body  knows,  the  boy  Part/iefiojucus,  JEsrhylus  having  repre 
sented  the  son  of  Atalanta  as  a  beardless  stripling,  in  a  traged, 
which  the  Athenians  knew  by  heart,  Euripides  has  also  though 
proper  to  employ  some  word  or  expression  significant  of  his  youtl 
botu  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  in  two  of  the  other  thre 
passages  in  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention  him.  See  Phcei 
147*  llM>  Mr.  Hermann's  note  on  this  passage  ends  with  th 
following  sentence :  Caterum  nescio  an  haud  satis  aple  hie  Att 
lanta  mentionenifecerity  cujus  quum  nomen  audirent,  spectator 
non  poterant  von  oculos  in  chortnn  convertere,  vt  nobtlem  91101 
dam  venatricem,  arm  sagitlisqnc  spoliatam,  inter  ffrandgcvoM  d\ 
xnm  matres  agnosverevt.  The  truth  is,  that  the  poet  represen 
the  chofiis  as  a  kind  of  corporation  of  childless  mothers,  and  nevi 
takes  the  trouble  of  considering  the  relation  of  particular  indiii 
duals  with  the  persons  and  events  of  the  drama.  Soon  after  tl 
present  passage,  we  com^  to  the  scene  of  Iphis  and  Evadne.  (v 
980 — 1 1  IS.)  Now  although  one  of  the  persons  of  the  chorus 
the  viifc  of  Iphis  and  the  mother  of  Evadne  (v.  lOS?.)^  nothing 
said  or  done  during  the  whole  scene,  which  woidd  not  have  bei 
said  and  done,  if  the  chorus  had  been  composed  of  iEthra's  wai 
ing-maids.  Without  seeking  for  more  information  than  we  c\ 
derive  from  the  play  before  us,  let  us  consider  who  these  8ev< 
Argivc  matrons  are,  who  begin  one  of  tlicir  songs  with  the  wore 
'/frgrtf/SoTOV  ^Aqyaq^  w  varptov  l/xov  irihv  (v.  365.).  Thr^  of  tl 
seven  captains,  who  fell  under  (he  walls  of  Thebes,  were  sirange 
in  Argos  (vv.  136.  890.).  The  mothers  of  Tydeus,  Polyiiicf 
and  Parthenopofus,  could  not  very  properly  join  in  sing'uig,  '£v 
lufxiq^,  hfFrei  xovoiiug  \  eyciyacjEtel'  sil  raAa/7ci>got  I  xXeivoraTOVf  if  *A 
yelotf  (v.  1X)3.)  I'he  mother  of  Ainphiaraus,  indeed,  mi^ht  be  1 
Argive,  but  as  Aniphiaraus  was  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  ear 
(v.  9^0'  ^^  mother  had  no  concern  in  the  affair  which  broug 
her  six  companions  to  Eleusis.  'J  he  mothers  of  Capaneus,  Ete 
cleua,  and  Hippoinedou,  are  the  only  persons  of  tlie  chorus 
whom  its  constant  language  r«uily  applies. 

V.  907.  *iXariftov  ffio^t  9rAo*j0-ioy.  foovr,i/.a  os  *Ev  To7<rjv  Spyoig,  ov 
roig  ktyoi^  laov,  Mr.  Hermann  reads^  0iAGVi|u.oy  i;lo^,  vAouo-j 
4f^fifMTo§,  and  alters  the  arrangiBuient  of  tlie  passage  in  soo 
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rnespects.  Musgrave  proposes,  ^iX^iftov  ^0o^  ^XoSctof,  full 
jubition,  nki^6<rMs  seems  to  be  tbe  true  reading,  but  it  ought 
;  separated  from  ^tkirifMv  -ifdog,  and  connected  with  the  subse- 
i  words.  He  wan  vneaithy,  but  he  diewed  a  sense  of  his  wealth 
t  actififis  rather  than  in  his  conversation.  Compare  what  is  said 
ipancus  vv.8()l— 8(i6.  The diilerence  betweenlhese two imagi* 
chaiacters  seems  to  be,  that  Capaneus,  notwithstanding  his 
h,  was  simple  in  his  manners  and  frugal ;  whereas  Tydeui 
nagnificent  and  liberal,  llie  ^ iX^i/tov  igdo;  of  Tj^deusmay  be 
»ared  with  the  wl^evlsi  r^iof  and  the  svr^oTiyogov  criiia  of  Cs« 
IS,  V.  859*  So  we  say  in  English,  he  is  an  extraordinary 
xter. 

947-  Ajxa;.  ftmif  x?^  rXrii/LOvoog,  Xiyei  yug  e8  Bf^o'tis'  orw  S) 
I  wfojicoiuv  itvfi,  'Oara  wgo(re^i(rd\  'I  hese  u-ords  are  addressed 
e  chorus.  The  verb  9r^o<raf  f^de  will  best  be  understood  by 
taring  v.  1 100.  Tlfwriiyrr  ai)  <rrofULn,  with  v.  1 159-  ^ig  afJ^^ 
t¥  uT0|3aX»  ainUv  [rrxyoei].  The  common  interpretation,  com- 
is,  is  very  remote  from  die  true  sense. 

9(i  I  •  nXayxra  S*  tuo'si  ri;  vt^ikxj  \  wsvfiareDf  uiro  iwr^lfun 
I.  Sic  srripsi  pro  8v0;p^ffifMDy.  JH  K RM  A  N  N .  Aua^elfu^v  agrees 
r  than  ^wr^ifjMv  with  tlie  common  reading  of  the  correspond- 
3rse  in  the  antistrophe,  x^9^^  ^^  '^^^^  rnvS'  uryovva  fMigav,  The 
iscripts,  however,  exhibit  ^ouo-o,  and  obviate  this  objec- 
:o  Mr.  Hermann's  correction,  of  which  we  approve  for  two 
lis.  In  the  first  place,  by  reading  Iva^lfuov  we  obtain  a  regu- 
halffician  hendecasyllable  at  the  end  of  the  strophe.  Compare 
.  Aj.  6S3.  Phil.  1 145.  Eurip.  Hec.  453.  Heracl.  758.  Se- 
ly,  we  entertain  a  strong  suspicion,  that  there  is  no  such  word 
^fi/xo^.  Tlie  only  autliorities  for  it,  with  which  we  are  ac* 
ited,  are  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  another  passage  of 
ame  poot:    Bacch.   15.    haxTqik  n  rtiyrrif  r^v  n  Iwrytifuoy 

Mrfixv  §x:KiooVf  'Acot^lav  r'  cu$a//&oyfle.  The  modem  editors, 
d,  read  Sua^e/ftoyc,  from  the  emendation  of  Heath,  in  the  fol- 
ig  passage  of  jl£scliylus:  Pers.  5G6.  O^j^xi;;  aftTff$i>;^fi^  | 
^usgoug  T«  xskiuioug.  ^uo;p^/jxtu^,  however,  would  produce  a 
r  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  verse,  Sowrioos  ^/Xo; 
^,  and  occurs  twice  in  the  remains  of  the  same  poet :   I'heb. 

£rflj«i  ysc^o-fluv,  ca$  ZgiKOvra  W;^/|ttoy.  Choeph.  183.  '£f  6[j^ 
•  hi  ^i^^^/^oi  w/wtowct/  ttoi  Xroeyivs^  ufguTToi  Swff^ijxou  ^AijjXjxuoiSo^. 
by  no  means  immaterial  to  the  present  question  to  obser^e^ 
Aldus  and  Robortellus  convert  a  just  senarius  into  a  hobbling 
m  by  reading  d6<rxeiacv  in  the  former  of  those  tv/o  passages, 
rame  editors  offend  in  the  same  manner  by  reading  fisXay^il" 
n  the  following  verse  of  the  same  poet :  Pers.  301.  AVi  Xtvxoy 

nxTog  §K  fi^tKoLy^lfx^ov,  These  facts  seem  to  justify  us  in  re- 
lig  cuff^tfifbo;  altogether.  If  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  tbe 
ling  of  ^i^iiios,  perhaps  we  shall  find  no  Latin  word  which 
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expresses  it  90  well  as  horridui.  This  epithet^  accordiogf  to  For- 
ccUiiii,  referlur  Sfcpe  ad  hyemem  et  procellai.  This  remark  is 
equally  true  of  Iw^iyM^.  In  four  of  the  live  passages  which 
we  have  produced^  it  seems  to  be  syuonymour  with  £urp(fifuwo^ 
which  has  supplanted  it  in  one  of  those  four  passages.  In  the  hflb 
passage,  the  Ipixwra  Sverp^ifioy  of  iEschylus  may  he  compared  with 
the  horrid  us  anguis  of  Virgil.  In  Stanley's  translation,  draamem 
permciosumf  the  epithet  seems  to  be  chosen  at  a  venture.  Ilis 
derivation  of  tuovi/xo^  is  not  very  certain.  The  difference  of  the 
second  syllables  is  not  alone  suflicient  to  prove,  that  l6fry%iiAi  and 
tcw^ft/xspo^  are  of  diflferent  &milies.  XifJierXav,  a  chilblaiti,  which 
is  manifestly  of  the  same  family  as  ys^fta  and  vcifMov,  has,  like 
IwrxH^^Si  &  short  vowel  instead  of  a  mphthong.  Before  we  leave 
this  passage,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Poraoit 
in  his  note  on  aWeo,  ad  Hec.  30. 

V.  9^if).    Keti^  WW  axatg,  arf xyo;,  I  yyjiqivKm  twmpivtoer^^j  j  wt  km 
roi|  fiifLwt^f  I  OUT  h  {oM^iv  oi^idftoujxfyi),  I  X"f^^  ^  ''^'"  rwi*  i^vouo'ic. 
f/Loipav,     Instead  of  iva-T^voTaroSf  ovr*  if  {^ly,  ur^vaa,  Mr.  Her- 
mann reads^   partly  after  former   critics,   twmiv9TaiT»s,  co  ^cSoi;^ 
iyavcct.     Each  of  these  alterations  demands  some  animadversion., 
n  e  believe  that  only  one  adverb  of  the  same  form  as  8uon|vo— 
rareog^  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  remains  of  the  Attic  writers.  Sopb» 
Gm).  C.  1379*  *^y^c;  iroXirai,  ^wTOfuoraToog  fuv  av  7\Sp|^oifti  Xt^oir 
Oillmvv  iysMhioTOL.     llie  scholiast  seems  to  have  read  ^vrrofLjararof*- 
His  annotation  is   as  follows:  'A^lfsf  iroAjrai,  ^uvrojuiwraro;.  orrt 
TotJ  avrrifj^ai§*     Adverbs  of  the  comparative  degree  ending  in  lUS,, 
which  are  sufficiently  common^  afford  no  authority  for  Iwrj^iwrm^ 
T«^.     The  true  reading  is  Svoravorttrav — iJLoifav.    To  proceed  to 
tlie  second  alteration,  we  do  not  believe  tlrat  Chjo;,  aiive,  is  ao 
Attic  word.     ZcDov,  au  animal,  is  indeed  an  Attic  word,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  true  and  proper  substantive,  and  is  more  correctly 
written  ^cpsv.     The  following  words  occur  in  an  inscription,  which 
w*e  had  occasion  to  mention   in  the  tenth  Number  of  the  Clas« 
aical  Journal,  p.  3:35..  TO   AE   AOiHO   EPFO    HAnANTOX   EV 
KTKAOI    APXEI    HO    EAETi:iNIAK02   AI0O2    IIPOS    HOI    TA 
?OIA  KAI  ETE0K  Efll  TON  EtllXTATON  lOTTON.  In  modem 
orthography :  TcO  11  Aoivou  &you  Sirano^  hy  k6k}sm  cip^u  6  *E?iiwnvuf 
xis  x/5o;,  irgog  £  rd  l^aoi^  xai  Irrfij  exl  t»k  em^TOLrav  rovrmf.   Instead 
of  7'A  ZOIA  KAI  £TE@£,   Chandler  absuriHy  reads  TA  ZOAA 
KAI  EPro::.    *Vo  return  to  Euripides,    we  suspect  that  oSr'  h 
Kaartv  ou<»ht  to  be  retained,  although  the  MSS.  read  otrr'  iv  ^oiriv, 
and  that  Musgrave  is  nearly  right  in  considering  a^iSfiovftivTii  asm 
gloss  for  xgivoffrlvi).     We  hesitate  between  Kfwofnivm  and  x^n^ofuvay. 
In  the  last  line,  Ix^utrct  is  the  readiii;;  of  the  manuscripts,  as  we 
have  already  observed.     Lastly,  we  apprehemi  that  we  ought  to 
read  tm^  instead  of  rwvS*.     See  Elnisley  ad  HeracL  544. 

V.  !)84.  A'Xffi^y  r    aXo^ov  rigv  toS  f d»jXfiyou  J  rouSf  xipsuntf  xika^ 
E*jilMfi¥.     Sic  scripsi  ex  emendatione  Erfnrdtii  ad  yljacem  p,  620. 
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pro  xXtiyjjv  r  a\o;^oy  nv  xara^hasvo^f.  Hermann.  Eurip.  EK 
1^98.  Ilmi  intri  9m,  rr^li  r  aSeX^d  I  xotl  xara^tiffclyv]^,  {  ovx  ^ptti^ 
wttnf  (I.  iptwriry^)  xripag  /xi\a0^i; ;  Instead  of  xai  xotraftifM^f^ 
Erfurdt  proposes  xara  ^tijuuvi);.  He  does  not  nolice  the  /following 
puivage  of  the  Kbesiis,  in  which  tiie  metre  requires  xotrot^iipLtifw 
to  be  scanned  as  a  word  of  four  syllables :  V.  37 ?•  *AX}Ji  viv  oSt 
y£  I  ntentttlfts9W  Bffi)x\  fiiffo  |  ^lArorov  a^^io;  aZrei.  In  these  three 
passages^  we  believe  that  xarof  S/jxivo;  ^vas  pronounced,  and  per* 
naps  written,  xxfilfisvog,  in  the  sani^  manner  as  xxra^x*^^  '' 
written  aiid  pronounced  xao^eS?,  Honi.  U.  A.  701.  Kartavftvis 
almost  the  only  other  contraction  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  the  Attic  poets;  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  never 
make  use  of  the  uncontracted  form  xaraSavsTy.  The  uncontracted 
form  KOTafiljUiifag  seems  to  be  exhibited  by  Euripides  El.  %l. 
Ciifuoi  Tou  KotTx^itfLBvov,  |  Tou  Tc  ^¥70$  aXdvoi*  Pcrbaps,  however, 
liie  poet  wrote^  OTjxoi  rou  re  xa^tiftfyov. 

Vv.  990—1008.  1012— lOno.  The  monody  of  Evadne,  in  two 
parts,  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  whole  play*  We  pass  it 
over  withuut  making  any  particular  observations  upon  it^  but  not 
without  feeling  a  ho|)e  of  being  able  to  comment  upon  it  with 
nore  effect  at  some  future  time,  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  at 
present. 

V.  1009*  Kai  j»^i»  hpoi$  rijiff,  ?^  l^eo-njxaf  viXxg,  Tlvgav,  Svt;^ 
tifrmupiw,  Legebatur  AA^  $ri9^aupQY.  Re.cepi  Musgravii  conjerhi" 
ramm  Hermann.  Musgrave's  conjecture  is  stark  naught.  We 
suspect  that  the  common  reading  is  coirect,  although  we  cannot 
explain  why  the  funenil  pile  of  Capaneus,  wlio  was  killed  by  the 
hand  of  Jupiter,  is  called  Jupiter's  treasure.  The  funeral  piles  of 
the  other  captains  are  called  avad^ftara,  v.  983. 

V.  1 037.  'ErUxKoY  fij  TYfV  •KtcTfiha,  vetwriXoocmv  vexoov.  •  Mr.  Her- 
mann silently  reads  elg  yry  frargi^au 

V  .  10.34.  i*.  ^XMU^  Ss  rfSf  TOW  %ag<y  Kfja-fji-ils  ^IfJ'^s :  ET.  0=A£i  n 
isiv^y  oStoj  0  OTToXof,  TroTfg.     Kaivov  scripsi  pro  xXsivov.     Ita  mox. 
f,  10.57>    £1;    yoLp  ri  ^payfia   vfoyjxov  lo-xsvariuisSa.    Hermamn.* 
Mr.  Porson  also  read  xatvbv,  and,  if  he  had  published  an  edition 
of  this  play,    would  probably  have  read,    oZto;  0  vroXtui;,     See 
Markland's  note,  and  Beck's  index  v.  SroXm;,     We  subjoin  part 
of  Maikland's  note :  Negat  vir  summus  ad  Strahon.  p.  C45.  erf. 
Am$tei,  vocem  oroXoj  signijicare  amictns.     Serl  refellitur  hoc  loco^ 
ti  £sc/ti/l,  *Ixtr.  G42.    et  Sc/iof,  ibi,  ct  Amhomach.   148.  pro 
ffToXpiiy  vet.  edit,  ha  bet  oroXov.  .  Tlie  passage  from  /li.«cliylns  is  as 
f«Hluw» :  UodaTov  oJxiXdy  tovS*  aviWvivu  crroXov^  TlhX'jifn  /Sa^/Sa^oi0-i 
«au  7vxycujcta<ri  Xxiovra,    irpoa'(t>u)voufLsv ;    Scho/,  'AvlWvjvxy  tJi»  otjj^ 
^^.ijva  xoToi  (ttoXjJv.     This  hitcrpretation  would  justily  a  conjec- 
ture that  the  true  reading  is  aveWrivo^  crroX^y.   There  is  no  occasion, 
"ovever,  to  read  oroXr^y,  or  to  under^tiuid  (ttoXov  iu  any  other  sense, 
^^  thatiu  which  it  is  used  iu  vv.   iy3.  470.  49G.  940.  951. 
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1038.  of  the  stime  play.  In  all  these  verses  the  Latin  traoslatio 
lias  cat  Its,  The  construction  is,  Ilolotnog  ofjukds  eo-riy  fiSrof  6  rr6Xoi 
A  kind  of  pleonasm  too  frequent  to  need  illustration.  In  the  passag 
in  the  Andromache,  which  Markland  mentions,  the  Aldiue  read 
ing  is,  SroXfiov  re  ^^anhg  rcuvSf  froixlXooif  virXmv.  The  edition  o 
l^scaris,  as  >vell  a«  that  of  Brubach,  which  is  Markland  s  vetu 
tditioy  reads  (ttoXov.  A  gloss  of  Hesychius,  however,  which  i 
quoted  in  Beck's  edition^  confirms  croKfuv  beyond  the  possibilit 
of  doubt. 

V.  1066.  ^Sl  Wyarej,  ov  firj  /ttuJsy  I;  toXAowj  ipt7$.  ^Ef  toAXou 
seripsi  pro  vulgato  M  voXXovgf  quoct  in  im  toXAwv  mutabaut  Reu 
kius  et  ralckenarius  ad  HippoL  213.  Hcrmann.  Mr.  Porsoi 
also  reads  ck  ^oXAov^. 

V.  1077.  '/Iw  TfliXaj,  I  fiTriXa^eg  ruyag  Olhic^Ba,  yigovj  |  ftifo 
K^  vb,  xo}  r^Ai;  IjOLa  rXdfuov.  Addidi  xoiX  metri  indicio  ante  9roXi$ 
Hermann.  Ilie  same  addition  is  proposed  in  the  Quarterl] 
Review. 

V.  1089.  El  S*  ilg  roS*  ^x9ov,  xa^cTeipaSijv  nxdv^  Olov  crigwia 
xetrigeL  ylyvBTai  rixvoov,  Oux  iv  tot*  f *;  r^S*  jjXtov,  e\$  o  wv,  xaxou,  Sii 
dedi  ex;  Catiteri  et  Marklandi  conjcciura  pro  xo^iwe$pa6ii¥  rixwnf 
Hermann.  This  is  an  emendation,  of  which  we  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  friget,  tchemetiter  Jriget,  Whet 
two  contiguous  verses  end  with  the  same  word,  and  there  is  reasoc 
to  suspect  that  word  to  be  erroneous  in  one  instance,  the  critic 
may  be/illowed  to  take  a  greater  latitude  of  conjectural  emenda* 
tion,  tlian  has  been  taken  in  tlie  passage  before  us.  iEsch.  Theb. 
202.  Kb\  [iriTig  agx^j  rij^  «|x^j  fj,rrai^(juov,  ^^^p  7^^  Tf  ^*  «tj  twi 
furalxj^tw  X.  r.  X.  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  Robortellus.  If  it  had 
been  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
seek  for  the  true  reading  (ax^vtrtreu)  of  the  first  verse,  among  those 
words  which  resemble  fieTul^iov,  So  also  Choeph.  769.  'AXJhl 
ei&riv  eX9e7vy  w^  alufLivrcog  xXin),  '^Avto^d^  otrov  Totyiarm,  yoL^wr^  f^L 
*J5v  LyyiXco  yoLp  x^mhg  egdourat  xrfyoj.  So  Poison,  instead  of  the 
ancient  readnig,  xgufrrcg  opiovcvj  f  gsv/.  in  our  passage^  the  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  replace  the  first  rixvov  by  any  word  which  appears  to  him 
to  improve  the  sense.  //*  says  Iphis,  /  were  now  livitig  my  life 
over  agaWy  and  had  felt  in  my  former  life  the  misery  vshich  attends 
ike  loss  of  children,  1  should  never  have  exposed  myself  a  second 
time  to  the  darign  of  iucnrring  that  los9.  Perhaps  xo^csreipadipi 
TffTi  is  the  true  reading.  Tors  Irequcntly  signifies  formerly^  ou  a 
former  occasion ,  in  the  san)e  mar.iicr  as  sxeT  frequently  signifies  in 
another  place.  *  Tots  jjro  olim/  says  Markland  on  v.  551.  We 
may  also  read  Troipog. 

V.  J  09  7.  *//  TT^oc  ftiXocigoL  Tovh  Ksexatiiaig  fiiXoo;  "Ilxwra'  vplv  y% 
tJj^K^r  ^v  Kxig  y)le  pLOi^  *A>X  ovxir  e<mv,  x.  t.  X.  Ltegebatur^  ''H^iora, 
vgiv  y£  BftiroT  r^v  zoilg  ^'^c  ftoi.  "HxtTja  dcbctur  Piersouo  Peris,  I.  Q, 
rl  forlasse  in  yug  mutandum.  Hermann.    Perhaps  Mr.  Her* 
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Btno  ought  to  have  roentioned  the  emendation  of  Canter,  *2/Si<rT« 
tfh  ft  ^\  St  ^v  vcug  ^j  ftoi.  Instead  of  lfBi<rTa  fr§!v  ys  ivfi\  an 
eipression  destitute  of  authority,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  proposes 
to  read,  ij^^TTa  xpiv  y  ifiiTv,  formerly  delightful  to  behold.  This 
esMndation  offends  against  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  observation 
00  T.  503.  As  the  third  foot  of  the  verse  is  contained  in  one 
word,  tkhj  and  as  the  following  syllable,  or',  is  capable  of  be« 
filming  a  verse,  the  two  heniistichs  ought  to  be  divided  by  an  eli- 
akm.  So  v.  764.  ^/i}^  iv,  s*  irog^jfi',  |  St  riyeiiFa  vwovs.  Tro. 
1181. 'OXsoXa;,  i^iutrao  ^\  \  or  iiinrlirTMv  viTfXovg.  £i.  14.  OS; 
^  thUfiAi;  iKct^\  I  St  iU  Tqolotv  tirXu.  Our  opinion  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  as  follows.  We  conjecture  that  the  words  irgh  ye  were 
added  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  verse,  by  a  transcriber 
who  found  in  hb  copy,  "/f^ura  S^wor'  {v  TreTtg  ^*  jx^i.  If  this  coa- 
jecture  is  allowed  to  pass,  we  have  little  doubt  thnt  the  poet  wrote, 
7A9T«  Ifprtrr  Svt\  ir  jv  toT^  ^i  ftoi.  The  two  syllables  SvV  St' 
were  lost  because  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  same  letters. 
The  expression  ^iota  S^tot'  Svra  may  be  compared  with  Hec.  484. 
Umrp  ifoarceof  Itixot  oSrecy  '/A/ou  'Exififiv  oiv  k^sugotfLt,  TpeoiStg 
xijti;  So  also  Tro.  1277.  '/2  fj^syoiXoi  iypror*  IjXTvsoya-'  kv  /3«g|3a^ij 
rpiio,  ri  xXfivdv  SropL  af  aig^o-ei  rop^a.  We  may  also  read^  "Hlh^roi^ 
wif  fvr  ow  • 
V.  1099-  *-4AA'  ouJcAr'  fcrjy,  ?  y   eu^rjV  yivsii^u  TJ.pj'riysT  ai)  oro- 

,  rje'j,  ufctnop  85  fw/^ovej  *wX«^j  yX'JXsloti  8*  ^tcov  f«V  9a)m6[ji,itTa,  We 
apprcheuri  that  few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  Dr. 
Bumey's  correction  of  the  third  of  these  live  verses,  Karfi^v  ;^e^o-iv. 
••SwJJioy  varqL  See  the  Monthly  Review,  August,  1799,  p.  434. 
Mr.  Hermann  has  along  note  on  this  verse,  in  which,  as  on  some 
other  occasions,  we  observe  rather  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  the 
etnendation  of  a  contemporary  critic,  than  a  real  attuclunent  to  the 
received  text.  K^txtxlv  yap  tor,  ov  ^iXo^gov  aWriKcav  yivog.  He 
^tids  widi  proposing  to  read,  xa)  xugot  rode  KcLrfiyj,  frarp)  ^  ouuf 
^oy  TiXfi  JTipovri  duyuTgoS*  iu  the  following  wurdn,  aocrsvoov  li 
M&yff,  Mr.  nermann  justly  censures  Marklund  for  wishing  to 
dkange  i§  into  ye,  ^,  or  /xcy.  I'he  construction  is  as  follows : 
Owiey  [fuev]  ij^iov  iretrg)  yggovxi  Suyurgd^.  ap(revwv  ts  [xsl^oveg  [f**"] 
▼yyat,  ykuKtlai  S*  Jia-cov  eU  iayfreufiaru. 

V.  1 1  l«J.  Oug  xp^y,  kifetiotv  fjn/fih  cof sX^  woXiy,  6u-/6vTag  V^-'^* 
*«x»DWy  fTyai  ywij.  Libri  oopehovv  no\tv.  In  codd.  A,  Ji.  notatur 
7;.«i^fy,  Ptutarchui  (i^ka»jt  yrjv,  (jitod  f/uum  menioriter  citan* 
^tt  ewf ,  vnlgata  autein  lectio  ab  eiquisit tore  font e  ma ttasfie  vide- 
ftlur^  tipeX^  x^Xiy  reposui.  Sic  supra  r.  4o»i.  TcgTrya;  rwoayvoij 
•i^af,  OT«ir  WXij.  Fide  Heindorjiuni  ad  Plat.  Gorg,  p.  J0,>. 
^tvtag.  p.  499.  Hermann.  So  Ale.  356.  ^6'y  yug^(flxotj$  Ku¥ 
^^^"^  Ktiaviiv,  Srrtv  £v  xagf,  ^govov»  I'he  common  reading  is  flXoig, 
1q  the  passage  before  us,  we  are  not  witliout  suspicion,  although^ 
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we  are  not  prepared  to  discum  the  pointy  that  eo^eXow  i^ees  belief 
with  XT^t^9  ^^^^^  ^f  <^9  OT  dpeXmcri.  [f  we  retiuti  oipiXowf,  we  must 
read  m^^• 

V.  1114*  Tali  S^  ffaiSfiov  xal  ^  f6i(uinoy  lioTX  ^iftreum  Xmfit^f 
«fif  AYoXoft  J  yoeiloLs  afitvovg  (ov  yeto  htari  \  pco/iri  Tralimf  ihri  vMour) 
»•  r.  A.  in  Mr.  Hermann's  edition,  as  well  as  in  all  the  othei 
modern  editions  f\  liich  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  comma  after  Jift^h 
voXoi,  Mbich  totally  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  sense 
is,  Takn  the  botiea^  ye  handmaids  of  ilie  feeble  old  voman.  Tk 
common  translation  is,  FrehendUCf  famulaj  anum  wfirmatn^ 
This  interpretation  requires  Aaj3f<r$f,  which  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed by  Duport,  and  rejected  on  account  of  the  metre  b} 
ikimes. 

V*  1 1 1 B.  J7oXXoD  Stf  x^ovov  (reoCfi;  ftfixa  S^y  |  KetrotPigifiofLtvoif  T 
oXyfTi  ToXXoic.  So  all  the  editions  before  Markland,  who  changei 
cwttfS  iiito  t^Mja^  on  die  authority  of  the  three  Parisian  manuscripts 
Two  Florentine  copies  examined  by  Matthias  read  &i<n|;.^  Ml 
Hermann  reads,  i7oXAoD  re  ;^^ovov  (<»«;,  fi^iya  li^  \  xtnaXgi^pLha 
mkyvTi  xoXXoI;.  lieposui,  says  Mr.  Hermann,  (fiiad  tdtro  se  (^ 
rebatf  ut  mimm  sit,  criticis  7wn  in  metiiem  vettisse.  Withou 
pausing  to  inquire  whctlier  there  is  any  Attic  authority  for  {^ 
with  the  first  syllabic  long,  we  read  with  the  assistaLce  of  Mos 
grave,  l7o\XoD  rs  ^givov  (a^o*!};  fiargx  ^,  KaTaXufiofAivrjg  r'  £\yec 
voAXoT;.  If  the  reader  prefers  the  J)oric  forms  ^(rei$  and  xaroAiri 
/Softeva^,  we  shall  not  contest  tlie  point.  These  genitives  agree  .whJ 
yfoiioLs  ffftevoOf,  v.  1116.  The  whole  passage  is  correctly  pointe 
m  Markland's  text.  Mr.  Hermann  does  not  notice  Mnsgrove' 
correction,  jxcrpa  for  ftfra.  Hie  same  variety  occurs  in  v.  1546 
of  the  Helena,  where  the  tnie  reading  was  first  restored  by  Reiskc 
er  ingenioy  and  afterwards  discovered  in  a  manuscript  by  Mm 
grae. 

Vv.  11(23 — 1163.  Mr.  Hcrmaun,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly  He 
viewer,  divides  this  beautiful  ode  between  the  mothers  and  Uk 
children  of  the  defunct  leaders.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  mak 
Mr.  Hermann's  arrangement  understood,  without  transcribing  th 
whole  ode,  we  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  lb 
book  itself. 

V.  1131.  77gnra2,  vetrtctL  \  kyw'6'  icr^m^  oAyJlar}  icetT^^  Ta>M^f  it.  % 
A.  Instead  of  ff-air^i,  itafKouy  why  inuy  \vc  not  adopt  the  readini 
of  the  manuscripts,  aicoucy  axou;,  ailding  the  proper  spirit,  am 
changing  the  accent  i  The  sense  is,  2u  (ih  iicoug  fl,  iyi  V  i^r^yt»{ 
%,  T.  X. 

V.  1 134.  Hou  l\  irovog  ifucv  rUycov :  A  verv*  learned  person  pre 
poses  tfjL^Zy  roxtf^,  So'Phu^u.  30.  fj  6?  tov  sfjuw  Mlivoay  itovov  Mottrr^ 
o;pciTO.  Med.  103 1.  JSrefl^u;  hiyK:,'Ja' h  roK^ic  si\yr,Uvoiq.  Suppi 
9iK).  iZo'yovf  htyxMo-*  iv  oSiio-i.  1  he  conmion  reading,  however,  i 
L     So  Med.  l£6h  Atirav  ]xo;^ior  fifrft  rsxvoini. 
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V.  1147*  Al  al,  Y^an  iXif  '^^^U  I  ^^  S*  aXyeeof  Ifio)  'rript^ri. 
AlLetvulgqii  i>jg  oKyimv  waqtarl  fMi.  jtddidi  i\  el  scripsi  tjuuA 
vMMTiVi  jfrnum  cwld.  A.  li.  ei  uten/ue  Florenlimu  /X9i  miqwrt 
hnmnt.  AUoqui  n6u  displicrrei  irigirrt  Sij  jaoi,  IIermakn. 
Mr.  Hermann't  emendation  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Quarterlj 
Ikviewer,  "AXtg  ratiff  aXyisn  vaps^rt.  We  do  not  well  uiiderntand 
Ae  pfecedin^  verse,  Al  al,  yistv  £\if  ri^ag.  We  diould  prefer, 
Aimri^dBLff  a\if  yom9.  So  \ai  lei  rurp^a.  Or.  ]537.  ia»  ftoi  rip^^h 
Ale  S94.  lai  rmg  <ras  tvx»?»  i^'l-  1134.  Scc  III  the  first  aiid 
Kcoad  of  theae  three  passagea,  we  suspect  that  the  true  reading  is,' 
m  Ml  TUp^a;. 

V.  1 14tf.  '^Et  if\  ir  ^Avwfwou  fu  St^rrflti  yavog.  Ilic  versus 
mutilni  eratj  ita  scripfus  ik  libris^  (rrdco-eo.  iro5  /ttc  li^rroLi  yiwg. 
tridurt  Tj^rwkiUsu,  ^Aq  wV  or  ^Aowkou  (ui  ti^irat  yivos,  sed 
poUrat  hoc  ei  ad  liUtrarutn  simUituditiem  /euhtSf  et  ad  seitletitiam 
firtim  corrigi,  n  sic  serihereiur,  tU  a  me  factum  esi,  .Herman  n. 
Mr.  Henuano'a  reading  is  preferable  to  T^T\vhiit*s  on  another 
■Gtount.  llie  antistrophic  odea  of  this  tragedy  contain  thirty-two 
trimeter  iambicSy  iuckidiiig  the  verse  now  before  us,  and  v.  1 159^ 
viwh  also  has  lost  a  foot.  If  the  reader  will  examine  these  aix- 
tai  pairs  of  verses,  he  will  fisid  that  the  setiarius  of  the  strophe 
^js  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  antistrophe,  with  one  excep- 
Uni,  which  will  be  removed  in  the  next  note.  In  the  verse  now 
kfue  ua,  Tyr\vhitC  exhibits  a  spondee  in  tlie  iirst  place.  ^Apa  al 
fcbcgbHUDg  of  a  sentence  always  has  the  iirst  sylluble  long,  llie 
concsponding  verse  (]J4^.)  has  an  iamlus:  nire^,  crv  ftiy  rmw 
(^  fuiPTOi  Hermannus  ex  em.  Porsoui)  a^m  xAvii;  rixvatif  yiovg^ 
Perhaps,  however,  neither  of  these  verses  is  a  senarius.  We  are 
Uf  inclined  to  believe  that  the  words  crv  /ju}y  are  an  interpohitioii 
^ricanssa^  and  that  we  ought  to  read  interrogatively,  nang, 
^•■wr  xhuiig  rixfwv  yivjg  (al.  xiywg);  Hie  sense  of  v.  1 14y.  re- 
V^  no  addition  to  the  words,  "Er   'Ao-cottou  iji,s  di^n-oii  yiveg, 

IW  metre  is,   KJ 1  —\J  —  1  V-^  —  W  —  I .     Compare  vv.   (JOO. 

<iM.  610.613.  6^0.6^8. 

V.  1 130.  XaXxiOig  h  oxXotg  AavdiZtov  trrqctTyiXiray.  Le^ebatur^ 
fsksiown  SvAoi^  ^ava'fiwif  orgai^Afln-ouy.  Cod,  A.  Xa>jtio%^,  '£v 
•'Aiij  Marklando^  qui  etiam  <ruy  ottAoij  vojtjedt,  dvUetur,  Ac 
^0  tt  simplicius  hoc  est,  et  venustius,  piietu/n  nt  ipse  armatus 
^spiarej  quam  nt  armatorum  dux.  UrgaTriXoiTuy  Musgravii 
^^otiatio  esty  et  prius  HeathiL  Hermann.  Mr.  lleruuiun, 
^  eicludes  the  Doric  dialect  from  the  trimeter  iambics  of  the 
^^oni  odes,  ought  to  read  <rr^acn}X£mjy.  See  his  note  on  Koqag, 
«ttc.  416.  [417.]  If  he  reads  (rrgan^XaTay,  he  ought  also  to  read 
^«w*Ky,  With  regard  to  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  we  are  not 
^^^i^aihat  we  rightly  understand  Mr.  Hermaiiu's  note.  We  &us- 
P^  that  Ac  multo  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  At  mullo,  and  that 
"*  rejects  fflhf  ovXoif,  as  affording  a  less  convenient  sense  than  h 
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rrXstf.  If  tbis  i<  L'lf  xneaniog,  we  apprdimd  diat  ?w  SvXdi;  is  no 
aKODRitrat  ¥n:h  h:>  interpretadon.  Compw  Hec  1 VI.  O!^ 
In  yjpchi^  ft-^y^.  £•-"»  ?TA:if.  We  object,  bowetcr,  to  botb  Mark 
lasul'ft  emeodatiori*,  as  weii  as  to  the  oomiDOii  mdhigy  on  accou 
of  the  •pondti:  ::■  the  tLird  piacc.  See  tbe  preceding  aonoUlioi 
We  lead,  Xa>JU'.,;  ^/zk-.ts-i,  ^SMutev  ffT^ar^Asrao. 

V.  1 107-  Tz'iru:  syi  a  xau  vs^j;  leoftwukm,.  If  the  reader  wi; 
compare  the  speech  of  Theseus,  iu  %iliicfa  tUs  vcne  occurs,  witi 
Ae  third  and  founh  verses  of  the  speech  of  Minerva,  which  fol 
lows  ahno§t  iniiDcdiaiely^  he  will  see  leasoo  to  suspect  that  « 
ought  to  be  chsifced  into  g-^. 

V.  1 179-  Ti  i'i  Ts$'  *jyu9  SXX*  mnarfrral  ^  ym  ;  Malt  vulgo  i 
i^  wff*.  Son  quid  aliuu  dicii,  sra  ecquid  aliud.  HE1KllAN^ 
If  this  alteration  had  beeu  made  by  Mr.  Wakefidd,  we  shoul 
have  reminded  bim,  that  the  enclitic  n,  in  common  with  evei 
other  enclitic,  caiuiot  bezin  either  a  trimeter  iambic  or  a  senteoci 
The  same  rule,  as  is  well  known,  applies  to  «tv,  aS,  yoo,  B,  I 
l^TM,  ftir^  p;y,  cvy,  and  a  few  other  particles.  As  Mr.  Hennao 
cannot  be  unacquainted  with  tliis  rule,  we -must  consider  his  a 
teration  of  the  present  verse  as  made  in  defiance  of  it.  In  his  boo 
de  Emendanda  Ratioue  Grac4t  Grammaiicm  (p.  9^-)  he  b 
treated  two  verses  of  the  Choephori  of  £schvliu  (I  IS.  65^)  : 
the  same  manner  as  the  verse  now  before  us.  If  Mr.  Hermai 
bad  ever  heard  the  words  arAo  bid»  in  the  mOuth  of  an  auctionef 
or  the  words  srAo  Atfyt  in  the  mouth  of  a  barrow-wmnan,  i 
would  not  have  altered  Tk  m^w  into  T);  Mor  with  the  ftdlowh 
remark:  Ibi  manifnio  itderrogai  Oresies,  am  aliquis  intm  n 
mvn  quis  $it  intu%. 

V.  1210.  TeitfMi  l\  7/  wn-wv  crajxaS*  r^y*}^  tim),  JUliif^  t% 
mMfi^  r^irjZoy  'iffifji,lag  6$9v.  Ex  Marklandi  emenaatione  ifffh 
dedi  pro  dyvtj^f.  Hermann.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  coi 
pares  Iph.  A.  349.  Ta\hx  fjjf  ct  vfaar^  er^XJoy,  7va  o-f  irf£V  A 
(§iqw  Reiskiuis  et  Marklandvs)  xaxov.  In  both  passages  d 
transcribers  mistook  the  adverb  iva,  Tcherf^  for  the  conjunctk 
7y«,  fii  order  thai.  We  subjoin  two  otlier  instances  of  tlid  saa 
error.  Soph.  Trach.  1 1 69-  ^^  ^  ouv  ixovt  rovgyov,  ffi^i^xsi;  f  I 
^avfig  97fo1og  coy  uvr,^,  ifjilg  jcaX*i.  Brunck  remarks :  Perperam  '■ 
librU  foLv^i,  Wide  inierpres  7va  pro  ut  Jinali  accepit.  Euri 
Here.  425.  J^u,»v  r  aXXsQV  drfcik^Mff  cvnip^^  |  SfifXSf,  roy  Tf  ffSA 
hiitfvov  I  firXvjtr*  eg  At^antj  Toyooy  rcXcvray,  |  V  ix^fpayi)  roXa;  |  /H 
T9y,  odV  iSa  TratXiy.  1  he  true  reading,  7v*  ixTf^fyti,  was  first  iQ 
jested  by  Heath.  It  is  to  Heath  also  that  we  owe  iliw  instead 
liou  in  the  i>auage  before  ns. 

P.  E. 
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INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DIVERSffY  OF  HUMAN  CHARACTER 

IN  VARIOUS 

AGES,  NATIONS,  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 
By  the  late  Professor  Scott,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

NO.  iv. 
Sect*  iv. 

In  what  respect  the  Passions  differ  from  Man's  affections, 

appetites,  or  desires, 

Ir  we  deduct  from  the  list  of  the  passions  those  principles  of 
actioo  in  man  already  treated  of  under  the  names  of  appetites,  desires, 
ttd  tfiections,  the  analysis  of  the  passions  will  be  greatly  simplified, 
aod  is  perhaps  sufficiently  well  accomplished  in  what  Dr.  Reid  calls 
"i  emnmoti  division  of  the  passions,  which  has  been  mentioned 
limbst  by  every  author  who  has  treated  of  them,  and  needs  no  expli- 
eHioo.''  (Essay  3.  on  the  active  powers,  c.  6'.).  According  to  this 
dMrioo  the  human  passions  may  be  arranged  under  desire  and  aver- 
fkn,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief 

harion,  as  already  stated,  consists  in  a  strong  emotjon,  or  perturba* 
kioB  of  the  mind,  which  is  excited  by  the  lively  conception  of  some 
SOod  or  evil.  If  the  good  or  evil  be  immediately  present  to  us,  or, 
B  it  were,  within  our  reach,  the  passions  of  desire  or  aversion  will  be 
sdted  by  its  lively  conce|)tion.     If  the  good  or  evil  be  distant  or 

S  existing  in  expectation,  it  will  rouse  the  passions  of  hope  or  fear ; 
if  the  good  or  evil  be  already  experienced,  joy  or  grief  will  be 
ti  natural  consequence. 
Man,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  thou|;h  a  rational 
ifSng,  is  powerfully  prompted  to  act  by  other  principles  than  by 
iuoa :  hunger  prompts  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  body,  curio- 
ftf  to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge,  compassion  to  relieve  the  sufTer- 
^  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  like  manner  the  natural  impulse  of 
uioul  leads  him  irresistibly  to  desire  whatever  is  good  in  itself,  to 
iM  or  hope  for  its  enjoyment,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  possession ;  while 
le  has  a  like  natural  aversion  to  whatever  is  evil,  a  Jear  at  encoun- 
oiiig  it,  and  a  sorrow  on  having  experienced  it.  By  the  strong  im- 
abe  of  these  principles  he  is  much  more  powerfully  urged  to  seek 
br  good,  aud  to  avoid  evil,  than  if  he  had  no  other  monitor  to  this 
ooduct  than  the  cahn  dictates  of  reason.  It  appears  to  me  that 
bere  is  this  important  distinction  between  the  passions  and  those 
ther  active  principles  of  man  which  we  have  yet  considered,  namely, 
bat  the  object  of  the  passions  is  good  or  evil  generally  contemplated, 
nd  not  any  precise  or  particular  s}iecies  of  good  or  evil :  whereas 
VOL.  IX.  a.JL  NO.  XVII.  E 
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each  of  the  other  active  principles  has  its  exact  and  definite  object 
The  object  of  hunger  is  food  ;  and  nothing  but  food :  the  object  ol 
curiosit)'  is  knowledtrc  alone  :  the  object  of  compassion  is  coniined  tc 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  But  with  the  passions  the  case  is  vet] 
different.  Four  may  be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  any  kind  of  evil; 
by  the  apprehension  of  pain,  the  pros|>ect  of  poverty,  or  the  risk  o( 
losing  a  friend.  Joy  is  raised  by  a  sudden  access  of  fortune  or  oj 
fame,  bv  the  aiquisition  of  a  friend,  or  the  birtli  of  a  chiki :  and  k 
in  the  cnae  of  the  other  passions.  I  would,  therefore,  call  the  passion 
a  kind  of  mental  emotions  or  energies  which  nature  has  implanted  ii 
us,  as  !>trong  incitements  to  pursue  every  thing  that  is  beneficial,  and 
to  avoid  whatever  is  hurtful  to  us,  on  account  of  the  lively  pleasun 
which  the  attainment  of  the  first,  and  the  pain  which  suffering  tb( 
last,  are  sare  to  produce.  They  scarcely  ever  exist  unaadxcd,  or  uoW' 
companied  with  some  of  the  other  active  principles  of  our  natuce; 
but  may  l>e  considered  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  incitements  which  natun 
occasioually  calls  forth  in  aid  of  our  more  important  affections  add 
desires  ;  of  friendship,  gratitude,  pity,  resentment,  curiosity,  emulatioB, 

Passion,  when  strong,  produces  tlie  most  powerful  effects  upon  tk 
body,  as  well  as  upon  the  mind,  of  man.  It  agitates  the  countenanet 
changes  the  voice,  and  occasions  gestures  of  the  most  peculiar  kind 
Strong  passion  will  incite  a  man  to  make  exertions  of  bodily  strensth 
•f  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  is  altogether  incapi^le;  M 
which  are  usually  followed  by  that  exhaustion  of  frame,  wbicb  i 
the  iialural  consequence  of  so  great  efforts.  At  other  times^  tb 
effects  of  passion  are  iu  the  highest  degree  depressive  and  weakcniiH 
Extxeme  terror  generally  overcomes  the  strength  both  of  the  bow 
and  the  mind,  and  reduces  the  unfortunate  person,  who.  is  under  it) 
influence,  to  the  most  abject  and  pitiable  state. 

Seneca  has  admirably  delineated  the  indications  of  excessive  angv 
'*  Ut  autem  scias  non  esse  sanos  quos  ira  possedit,  ipsorum  iiloron 
habitum  intuere.  Nam  ut  furentium  certa  indicia  sunt,  ita  et  iiit 
centium.  Flagrant  oculi,  et  raultus  ore  toto  rubor«  LAbiaquatiuaCnr 
dentes  comprimuntur,  horrent  ac  subriguntur  capilli,  tumesGHi 
venae;  concutitur  crebro  spiritu  pectus,  parum  explauatse  voc^  sunti 
eomplodiintur  ssppius  manus,  pulsatur  humus  pedibus,  totum  concoti 
tur  corpus :  ita  ut  nescias  utrum  magis  detestabik  vitiom  sit  ai 
deforme/'  (De  ira.) 

The  external  indications  of  passion  are  a  language  understood  b] 
all  niankind.  It  is  from  them  tliat  the  human  countenanoe  derives  ife 
chief  beauty,  as  well  as  occasionally  much  of  its  deformity.  Tbf 
indications  of  passion  then  form  a  primary  object  of  study  for  Ihi 
painters;  as  its  language  and  natural  tones  enter  largely  into  tbl 
peculiar  charms  of  poetry  and  music.  r 

But  the  passions  Kkewise  produce  effects  of  a  more  lasting  kM 
upon  our  corporeal  frames.  So  strong  is  the  agitation,  which  somtf 
times  accompanies  them,  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  flf 
inipairiu;;  liealtb,  of  producing  disease*  or  even  of  occasioning  dflll 
itself.  The  salutary  influence  of  the  gentler  passions  upon  the  bipii 
frame^  the  balm  of  hope^  and  the  exhihiration  of  moderate  joy^  havi 
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tuiooaliy  been  experienced  by  all ;  nor  are  the  deleterious  effects  of 
ger,  revenge,  and  fear,  or  the  fatal  influence  of  excessive  grief,  less 
leraliy  known.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  wonderful  eflTects  to  the 
agination  or  fancy,  both  in  curing  and  causing  diseases :  it,  would, 
rbaps,  be  more  strictly  proper  to  ascribe  these  effects  to  the  passions, 
kh  the  imagination  has  sufficient  power  to  raise,  and  of  which  thb 
ntiry  or  deleterious  influence  is  siifliciently  known  to  us.  When 
'•  imagination  is  disturbed  by  fancied  danger,  fear,  and  sorrow,  with 
their  concomitant  evils,  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  ;  and  when 
eibibits  a  more  flattering  picture,  the  soothing  influence  of  hope 
i  joy  will  naturally  be  felt.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  explain, 
1  to  ascribe  to  their  proper  causes,  many  miraculous  cures  which 
i  upon  record,  and  which  cann{»t  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
eiition  of  medicine  ;  and  in  this  way  we  can  explain  how  quackery 
7  sometimes  produce  important  effects  .upon  the  human  frame,  and 
9  fulfil  its  Taunting  pretensions.  The  history  of  animal  magnetism, 
1  of  some  later  impositions  of  a  like  kind,  affords  satisfactory  illus- 
tioDs  of  this  fact ;  and  ought  to  convince  physicians  that,  although 
ickcry  is  a  contemptible  imposture,  yet  the  proper  management  of 
i  boman  passions  is  a  subject  highly  deserving  of  their  minute 
e&tkm. 

Various  instances  are  upon  record  of  sudden  death  having  been 
Moned  by  extreme  terror,  rage,  or  grief.  History  likewise  furnish- 
u  with  examples  of  death  having  been  occasioned  by  sudden  and 
soNve  joy,  but  always,  according  to  Dr.  Cogan,  when  the  mind  was 
1  instant  preceding  under  the  influence  of  great  anxiety.  Such  nrt 
I  well  known  examples  of  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian  dying,  upon 
iring  that  his  son  was  declared  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games^ 
orded  by  Pliny  (I.  7.  c.  70 '  of  the  aged  matron,  mentioned  by 
y,  who,  being  in  the  depth  of  distress  on  the  tidings  of  her  son 
ring  fallen  in  battle,  died  in  his  arms  from  the  excess  of  joy  upon 
«fe  return  (1«  22.  c.  7-)'  of  Sophocles  the  tragedian,  who, 
viding  to  Valerius  Maximus,  died  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
■g  pronounced  in  his  favor  (I.  9*  c.  12.)-     If  such  facts  are  true, 

J  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  communicating  good  tidings,  as 
as  in  imparting  those  of  an  afllictive  nature.  I  have  been  in- 
■ed  by  a  very  eminent  physician  that  instances  of  madness  occa- 
led  by  sudden  and  excessive  joy  are  much  more  frequent  than 
le  of  the  derangement  produced  by  extreme  grief ;  a  fact  which 
f  give  rise  to  interesting  speculations  concerning  the  natural  effects 
these  two  opposite  and  powerful  passions. 

f  the  influence  of  the  passions  is  very  important  upon  our  corpo* 
I  frame,  it  is  not  less  so  upon  our  minds.  They  are  the  springs 
I  stimulants  by  which  the  dormant  faculties  of  man  are  roused^ 
I  by  which  he  is  led  to  the  |)erformance  of  whatever  is  arduous  of 
■rable,  as  well  as  to  the  perpetrntien  of  base  and  detestable  ac- 
Ik  "  The  passions,*'  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  when  kept  within  their 
>pcr  bounds,  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole  man.  Take  away  the 
■hNM,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  great  a  part  of  mankind  would 
1b«ac  frivokmi  mortals,  who  never  bad  a  thought  that  eng«C- 
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ged  them  in  good  earnest.     It  is  not  mere  judgment  or  intellect 

ability  tliat  enables  a  man  to  excel  in  any  art  or  science.     He  ni 

have  a  love  and  adminttiou^  of  it  bordering  upon  enthtisiasin,  o 

j>assionate  desire  of  the  fame,  or  oi  some  otlier  advantages  to  be  < 

tained  by  that  excellence.     Without  this,  he  would  not  undergo  t 

labor  and  fatigue  of  his  faculties,  which  it  requires.     So  that,  I  tbi] 

we  may  with  justice  allow  no  &mall  merit  to  the  passions,  even  lu  \ 

discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     If  the  p 

lions  for  fame  and  distinction  were  extinguished,  it  would  l»e  diflic 

to  iind  men  ready  to  undertake  the  cares  and  toils  of  govemmei 

and  few,  perhaps,  would  make  the  exertions  necessary  to  raise  the 

selves  above  the  ignoble  vulgar.''    (Essay  3.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c. 

*'  The  eftects  of  passion   upon  the  iiuman   mind,"  says  he  aga 

'^  arc  uot  less  remarkable.     It  turns  the  thoughts  involuntarily  to  1 

objects  related  to  it,  so  that  a  man  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  el 

It  gives  often  a  strange  bias  to  the  judgment,  making  a  man  qiw 

sighted  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  jniiame  his  passion,  and  to  just 

it,  but  blind  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  moderate  and  allay  it.    1 

sentiments   of  a   man  under  its  influence  will  appear  absurd  i 

ridiculous  not  only  to  other  men,  but  even  to  himself,  when  the  ate 

is  s|>ent  and  succeeded  by  a  calm."  (Ibid.) 

"  Les  passions,"  says  tiie  lively  Helvetius,  "  sont  dans  le  moral 
que  dans  le  physique  est  Ic  mouvement :  il  cr^,  aneantit,  consei 
anime  tout,  et  s:ms  lui  tout  est  mort :  ce  sont  dies  aussi  qui  vivifi 
le  monde  monil.  C  est  Tavarice,  qui  guide  les  vaisseaux  a  traven 
deserts  de  1'  Ocean,  Torgueil  qui  comble  les  vallous,  applanit  les  o 
tagnes,  s*ouvrc  des«  routes  k  travers  les  rochers,  eleve  les  pyramidefl 
-Idemphis,  creiise  le  lac  Moeris,  et  fond  le  colosse  de  Rhodes.  L'avi 
tailla,  dit-on,  le  crayon  dessiuatcur.  Dan!  un  pays  oit  la  rcv61at 
li'avoit  ()oiut  p^netre,  ce  fut  encore  Tamour  qui,  pour  flatter  lad 
leur  d'une  vou\e,  eplorec  par  la  mort  de  son  jeune  epoux,  lui  decou 
le  systfemc  de  I'immortalit^  dc  Tame.  C'est  IVuthousiasme  dc 
reconnoissance  qui  mit  au  rang  des  Dieux  les  bienfaiteurs  de  I'hu 
nit^ ;  qui  inventa  aussi  les  religions,  et  les  superstitions,  qui  toi 
n'ont  pas  pris  leur  source  dans  des  passions  aussi  nobles  que  ram 
et  la  reconnoissance.  C'est  la  passion  dc  I'honneur  et  le  faaati 
philosophique  qui  pouvoient  seuls  au  milieu  des  supplices  enga 
la  Pythagoricicnne  Zimicha  ji  se  couper  la  langue  avec  les  dents,  p 
ne  point  s'exposer  ^  reveler  les  secrets  de  sa  secte.  Ce  sont,  en  el 
les  passions  seules  qui,  portees  a  ce  degre  dc  force,  peuvent  execi 
les  plus  grandes  actions,  et  braver  les  dangers,  la  douleur,'iii  mort 
le  ciel  m4me."    (Dc  L'  Esprit  dis.  3.  c.  6.) 

But  let  us  also  reflect  that  the  passions,  when  allowed  to  revel 
controlled,  produce  the  most  serious  mischief,  and  occasi<m  the  ii 
deplorable  confusion  in  the  moral  world.  From  unrestrained  de 
or  unchecked  aversion  degenerating  into  malevolence,  have  ar 
much  of  the  vice  and  enormity  with  which  the  |>age  of  histoi 
deformed.  The  overthrow  of  cities,  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
destruction  of  whatever  is  venerable  or  sacred,  spring  chiefly  i 
tile  baleful  influence  of  headstrong  passion ;  and  the  misundml 
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lisericst  of  private  lifp,  which  are  iiot  less  acutely  felt  than 
of  empires,  have  genpnilly  no  other  source. 

when  il  produces  these  remarkable  efiects,  can  seldom  be 
St  in  an  uDbiassed  or  simple  state.  It  unites  itself  witii  the 
e  principles  of  man,  and  imparts  to  them  its  powerful  and 
lergy.  In  fact,  man  can  sehiora  be  said  to  be  actuated  by 
)se  principles  of  his  constitution,  which  we  have  been  ana- 
i  pure  and  unmixed  state ;  they  become  blended  and  com- 
an  endless  variety  of  ways,  and  thus  ^ive  rise  to  principles 
arcntly  new  and  distinct  kind.  Desire  and  aversion,  hope ' 
by  turns  lend  their  energy  to  the  most  powerful  of  man's 
ciples,  and  accord ini;  as  the  one  or  the  other  predominates, 
lefaoid  actions  which  excite  our  admiration,  or  call  for  onr 
censure.  Hatred,  that  baleful  affection  of  the  human 
ty  be  said  to  spring  from  a  union  of  resentment  and  aver- 
f  is  formed  of  tiie  same  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  a 
f  tion  of  fear  and  desire :  despair  is  formed  of  a  gloomy 
'  aversion,  fear,  and  s(»rrow«  Language  si^ldom  aflbrds  ap-  - 
names  for  the  compound  auctions,  which  we  approve, 
t  ^ncrally  discriminates  those  which  we  censure :  but  we 
some  attention  analyse  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter, 
nay  say  that  the  true  patriot  is  at  once  animated  by  the  love 
the  desire  of  benetiting  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  hope 
ing  a  lasting  reform  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  state, 
assion  is  raised  in  a  slight  degree  only,  and  goes  olF  without 
any  remarkable  eflect,  it  is  called  an  emotion.  Such  at 
le  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  emotion  by  Ix>rd  Kaimes, 
{  I  think  is  more  agreeable  to  common  usage  than  that  in 
.  Cogan  employs  it,  viz.  to  denote  the  violent  and  extreme 
:*  pai»j»ion.  According  to  the  iirst  sense,  emotion  is  a  degree 
which  docs  not  leacl  to  action,  and  goes  oft'  without  any 
:t  than  producing  a  certaiu  agitatiou  of  mind.  It  is  this 
passion  which  is  g«*nerally  niised  by  mere  narration,  or 
composition ;  and  when  not  carried  beyond  this  moderate 
le  fM)werfid  passions  tlioiitselves  become  productive  of  a 
id  of  pleasure ;  hence  tiic  reason  that  terrific  descriptions, 
1  of  odious  characters,  and  sorrowful  catastrophes,  arc  so 
introduced  into  the  pages  of  fiction. 

m  emotion  seems  likewise  pro()erly  to  belong  to  some  otfier 
tations  of  the  mind,  which  nature  calls  forth  on  certain 
and  which  by  their  agreeable  or  disagreeable  eflects  are 
to  raise  us  to  act  as  the  particular  case  requires.  'J^hv  most 
c  of  these  feelings  is  mrpriae,  or  the  agreeable  agitation 
by  whatever  is  new  or  uucoinnion ;  an  energy  of  the  mind 
;t  writers  have  classed  along  with  the  passions,  but  H4iich  to 
to  be  uothing  n^ore  than  the  pleasurable  feeling  which 
attached  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  by  which  we 
4ed  to  seek  continually  for  new  acquisitions  in  every  kind  of 

€  appears  to  be  the  n}>propriatc  term  for  this  emotion  in  its 
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siBple  and  vomixed  sUte.  When  roused  to  a  higher  energy,  ai 
combined  with  a  certain  poitioo  of  dtnre^  this  emotioa  becomes  adM 
r&tioMf  and  when  ftmr  is  added  to  surprise,  it  icet»  the  name  of  aaU 
iahmtmL  That  lear  is  really  an  ingredient  in  thi>  last  emotion,  m 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  originai  signitication  of  the  term,  whi 
comes  from  the  Frrnch  itonmememt  and  the  Latin  miicniiug  ;  and  th 
when  moderate,  even  this  sort  of  surprise  should  be  agreeable,  m 
be  understood  by  the  observations  just  made  upon  emotions  in  gener 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  powerful  influence  of  t 
paasions  on  human  conduct,  nmy  naturally  be  inferred  the  propriety 
duK  regulating  and  controlling  thtise  impetuous  incitements  to  actic 
It  n  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  human  characters  and  intimate 
coocems  human  happiness,  that  desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fa 
should  be  directed  towards  those  objects  by  which  they  ought  to  1 
excited,  according  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  thing 
that  we  should  desire  only  what  is  really  good  in  itself,  and  shi 
only  what  is  really  evil ;  and  then  will  our  joy  and  our  sorrow  \uL\t 
rational  and  not  a  fanciful  foundation. 

An  irritable  or  irascible  temper  is  a  strong  obstacle  to  the  attai 
mcnt  of  happiness,  and  it  deserves  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it 
a  fault  not  unusually  found  in  characters  otherwise  afiectionate  ai 
generous.  If  left  uncontrolled,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  misanthr 
py,  and  a  gloomy  diicouteut  at  the  couraie  of  human  alTairs.  But  1 
keeping  a  rein  over  the  headstrong  sallies  of  resentment,  and  cheris 
ing  candor  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  intentions  of  other  me 
much  may  be  done  in  overcoming  this  unamiable  propensity  of  tl 
mind.  The  very  restraint  of  the  external  signs  of  anger  or  of^^disooi 
tent,  has  a  considerable  effect  in  calming  the  tumultuous  agitatic 
of  the  mind.  For  so  intimate  is  tlie  comiexiou  betviecn  mind  ai 
body,  that  the  suppression  of  the  external  sign  of  any  strong  emotii 
has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  feeling  which  is  iiuiicated  by  that.sigi 
just  as  the  imitation  of  tlie  expressiou  lias  a  tendency  to  excite  U 
emotion  itself. 


Sect.  v. 
Of  the  moral  principles  of  action  in  man. 

I  divided  man's  active  principles  into  three  classes,  the  selfisl 
social,  and  moral.  Having  examined  as  minutely  as  is  consistent  wit 
the  plan  of  this  work,  the  two  lirst  clashes,  1  come  to  treat  of  tli 
third,  which  is  doubtless  the  most  important  of  the  three,  and  is  thi 
which  confers  upon  man  his  peculiar  character  and  dignity.  For  i 
we  can  discover  among  the  various  tribes  of  animals  some  traces  bot 
of  the  selfish  and  social  active  principles ;  if  we  can  find  clear  ind 
cations  of  tlieir  being  prompted  by  apj^otites,  desires,  aflections,  an 
passions ;  there  is  nothing  obsei-vablc  in  the  lower  animals  that  di 
serves  the  name  of  a  moral  principle  of  action ;  nor  can  we  ever  ai 
cribe  to  their  conduct  the  characteristics  oi  virtuous  or  viciou$. 

All  nationf,  even  the  mobt  rude  and  unciviliied,  make  a  distinctfai 
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their  estimate  of  humaa  conduct,  and  characterise  some  aotions  as 
hi^  and  others  as  wrong.  In  every  language,  terms  corresponding, 
meaning  to  tliese  are  to  be  fouud,  and  epithets  of  praise  are  an- 
ed  to  the  first,  while  the  last  are  uuifonniy  censured.  This 
rants  to  a  complete  proof  that  men  are  somehow  or  other  led  to 
s-  notions  of  good  and  evil,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice ; 
ooBceming  the  manner  in  which  these  notions  are  formrd,  a  very 
It  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  those  who  have  been 
to  hivestigpite  this  important  subject. 

lie  andent  moralists  seem  to  have  bestowed  less  of  their  attention 
this  iovesdgatioo,  than  on  the  equally  important  study  of  tho 
icnlar  branches  of  moral  duty.  The  saying's  of  those  venerable 
»  of  Greece,  emphatically  called  wise  men,  tiie  precepts  of  Socrn- 
Phto,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  contain  the  practical  rules  of 
onlity  generally  pure  and  unsophisticated,  without  minutely  inqiii« 
[  Bito~  tlie  foundation  of  those  rules,  or  the  sanctions  by  wlncli 
f  are  natoraUy  enforced.  Such  inquiries,  however,  were  not  alto- 
ifr  anknown  to  the  ancient  moralists.  Thuii  we  learn  that  Prota- 
is  maintaioed  that  virtue  is  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  opinion^  Off 
;  BID  is  himself  the  arbiter  or  measure  of  all  things.'  Socrates^ 
dtt  other  band,  as  we  find  by  the  The^etetes  of  Plato,  maintained 
t  virtue  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  understanding ;  that 
■ot  of  an  arbitrary,  but  of  an  absolute  and  immutable  nature.^ 
lis  inquufy  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  modem  moral- 
I  and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  systems,  or  theories,  at 
r  have  been  called,  of  morals ;  some  of  the  most  noted  of  which 
ill  be  necessary  to  mention,  in  order  to  form  a  rational  foundation 
B  which  moral  sanction  rests. 

Ir.  Hobbes  was  one  of  the  first  among  modem  writers,  who  may 
laid  to  have  proposed  a  new  theory  of  morals ;  and  to  have  led 
way  in  this  fruitful  field  of  controversy.  The  theory  he  proposed 
y  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  an  amiable  opinion  of  its  author, 
ough  his  character  was  known  to  be  irreproachable ;  for  it  repie« 
B  roan  as  a  ferocious  being*  actuated  neither  by  the  love  of  his 
;hbour,  nor  a  regard  to  virtue :  inclined  to  accomplish  his  inter- 
d  views  by  violence,  oppression,  and  injustice  ;  and  only  restrained 
lin  those  bounds,  which  the  very  existence  of  civilized  society 
lires  to  be  maintained,  by  the  positive  institutions  of  law,  and  the 
mce  of  rewards  and  punishments.  According  to  Hobbes,  there- 
i,  right  and  wrong  are  the  mere  creatures  of  convention  and  cod« 
imce,  and  precisely  the  same  with  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
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laws.  He  is  the  most  virtuous  tiiaii  who  gives  least  offence  to  tl 
civil  magistrate,  and  we  approve  his  conduct  from  the  direct  pe 
ception  we  have  of  its  tendency  to  promote  our  own  interest. 

So  unfavorable  a  view  of  human  nature  was  not  likely  to  meet  ifil 
gencfHl  approbation  ;  and  the  system  of  Hobbes,  as  was  naturally  1 
be  expected,  met  with  many  opponents.  Among  these  the  most  on 
spicuous,  both  for  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  undoubtedly  Dr.  Cim 
worth;  who  has  very  clearly  pointed  out' the  fallacy  of  Uobbes's  doi 
trine,  and  the  absurdity  of  placing  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  i 
mere  ol>edience  to  positive  laws.  ''  If,"  says  Cud  worth,  "  there  be  a  h 
formed  concerning  human  actions,  the  observance  of  which  is  a  ma 
ter  of  indifference  in  itself,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  either  rigl 
or  wrong  to  observe  that  law.  Rut  if  there  be  a  law  formed,  tli 
observance  of  which  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  is  righ 
and  \\i  violation  wrong,  then  it  must  follow  that  a  knowledge  of  rijl 
and  wrong  is  inherent  in  human  nature  before  the  formation  of  dr 
law,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  accounted  proper  to  observe  this  law,  an 
improper  to  neglect  it."  (See  his  Eternal  and  immutable  morality.)  i 
his  Intellectual  System,  he  thus  also  expresses  himself  on  the  san 
subject.  ''  But  though  it  be  true,  that,  if  there  be  natural  justice,  o 
venants  will  oblige;  yet  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  that  there 
nothing  naturally  unjust,  this  cannot  be  unjust  neither,  to  break  cofi 
nants.  Covenants,  without  natural  justice,  are  nothing  but  mei 
words  and  breath  (as  indeed  these  Atheistic  Politicians  themselfe 
agreeably  to  their  own  hypothesis,  call  them);  and  therefore  can  tbc 
have  no  force  to  oblige.  Wherefore  these  justice-maken  are  thei 
selves  at  hist  necessitated  to  fly  to  laws  of  nature,  and  to  pretend  th 
to  be  a  law  of  nature :  that  men  should  stand  to  their  pacts  an 
covenants.  Which  is  plainly  to  contradict  their  main  fundament 
principle,  that  by  nature  nothing  is  unlawful."  (p.  894.) 

If  then  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  to  be  derived  froi 
human  institutions,  but  is  founded  in  human  nature,  it  remains  to  di 
tennine  to  what  principle  in  the  constitution  of  man  it  is  to  li 
referred.  According  to  Dr.  Cud  worth,  this  distinction  is  immediate) 
perceived  by  reason,  or  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  di 
tinguishes  truth  from  falsehood.  This  doctrine  he  combined  with  tl 
Platonic  tenet,  that  all  knowledge  was  a  kind  of  reminiscence,  c 
consisted  in  the  perception  of  those  eternal  truths  or  ideas^  which  ai 
always  present  in  the  divine  mind,  whence  all  human  minds  original! 
proceeded.  The  mind,  accordini^  to  Cudworth,  contains  in  itself  vi 
tually,  (as  the  future  plant  or  tree  is  contained  in  the  seed)  gener 
notions  or  exemplars  of  all  things,  whidi  are  exerted  by  it,  or  unfol 
and  discover  themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  circumstane 
occur.  Among  these  general  notions,  the  distinction  between  rig) 
9nd  wrong  is  one  which  is  therefore  an  eternal  and  immutable  distin 
tion. 

This  doctrine  of  Cudworth,  which  refers  the  perception  of  mor 
distinctions  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  when  freed  of  the  mj'stery  • 
the  Plutonic  philosophy,  has  very  considerable  plausibility,  and  seen 
to  the  rest  sacutions  of  morality  upon  the  firmest  foundation.    It  h 
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nsTy  been  very  generally  received  among  the  soundest  moralists, 
irke,  in  apfiareut  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  places  virtue  in 
icconlin<j;  to  the  fitness  and  congruity  which  appear  in  certain 
IS  in  nature ;  Mr.  Wollaston,  in  acting  agreeably  to  tlie  truth 
gs,  according  to  their  proper  nature ;  and  Lord  bhaftsburyy  in 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  the  aftections. 
Hhen  we  come  to  eiamine  this  system  a  little  more  nearly,  we 
It  it  n  involved  in  considerable  difficulties.  If,  by  reason,  we 
hat  power  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  deduce  accurate  condu- 
fom  just  premises,  or  to  arrive  at  new  truths  by  an  inductive  or 
strative  process,  founded  u])on  those  already  established,  much 
ty  will  ensue  on  resting  the  foundations  of  morality  upon  the 
re  of  this  faculty.  It  will  then  follow  that  moral  judgment  is- 
immediate  act  of  the  mind,  but  presupposes  a  mental  argument 
ntigation,  concerning  the  true  nature  or  relation  of  things, 
m  investigation  would  in  most  cases  be  a  matter  of  difficulty 
)  the  ingenious  and  well-informed ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
d  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  it ;  so  that  in  general,  we 

find  men  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conduct  which  the 
les  of  morality  required  them  to  procure.  But,  on  the  contrary* 
orious,  that  however  frequently  men  may  stray  ffom  the  right 
:  is  scarcely  ever  from  ignorance  of  what  duty  requires  of  them* 
te  respecUibie  writer  on  morality.  Dr.  Price,  who  is  incUned 
udworth  to  derive  the  sanctions  of  morality  from  the  evidence 
Ml  or  the  understanding,  appears  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
ited ;  and  to  obviate  it  refers  the  notion  of  right  and  wron§^ 
a  deductive  process  of  the  understanding,  but  to  immediate 
II.  ''  There  may  be  occasion  for  observing  distinctly,"  says  lie* 
he  two  acts  of  the  understanding  being  intuition  and  deduction, 

in  view  the  former."  Review  of  the  principal  questions  in 
(c'li.  1.1.2.)  The  principal  objection  that  occurs  to  this  view  of 
ject,  is  the  indefinite  sense  in  which  the  term  reason  or  under- 
l  is  employed.  According  to  Dr.  Price,  the  understanding  is 
iculty  within  us  that  discovers  truth,  and  that  compares  all 

and  ideas,  and  judges  of  them/'  (ut  supra)  and  he  assigns 

faculty  as  their  immediate  source,  the  notions  we  form  of 
,  inertia,  substance,  duration,  equality,  causation,  power,  Sfc, 

which  diilcr  widely  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the 
»f  moral  distinction. 

various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  by  degrees  been 
analysed,  and  accurately  examined,  both  by  philosophers  who 
seeded,  and  some  who  have  followed.  Dr.  Price.  The  notions 
ich  they  furnish  us,  have  been  compared  and  scrutinised,  and 

to  the  same  or  to  diilVrent  origins,  accorduig  to  the  similarity 
sity,  that  could  be  discovered  among  them.  By  this  means, 
^rent  powers  of  the  human  mind  come  to  be  detected,  and  the 

human  thought  are  by  degrees^  reduced  to  their  simple  and 
I  principles, 
oformity  with  this  view  of  tlie  subject,  various  moralists  have 

it  neces^^ry  ^o  refer  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right  aq4 
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wrong  to  a  peculiar  faculty  or  principle  of  faaman  nature.  Dr. 
HutcTieson,  in  his  Inquinf  into  the  Orifrinal  of  our  Ideas  of  Beattty 
and  Virtue,  which  was  published  in  17:25,  refers  the  origin  of  tliose 
ideas  to  what  he  calls  the  moral  sense.  It  was  his  doctrine,  that  "  all 
the  ideas  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  or  judging  are  received  by 
some  immediate  powers  of  perception  internal  or  external,  which  we 
may  call  senses ;  "  and  that  **  reasoning  or  intellect  seems  to  raise  no 
new  specie^  of  ideas,  but  to  discover  or  discern  the  relations  of  those 
received."  He  therefore  assigns  a  sense  for  the  discernment  of  beau« 
ty :  a  sense  for  the  discovery  of  utility,  and  a  sense  for  the  knowledge 
^  right  and  wrong. 

In  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  moral  sense.  Dr.  Hutcheson 
repeatedly  comfiares  the  perceptions  it  communicates  to  the  sensations 
which  we  derive  from  the  organs  of  smell,  sound,  or  taste,  and  thus 
redores  its  action  to  the  level  of  a  mere  feeling.  As  the  ear  is  de* 
lighted  with  an  agreeable  sound,  or  the  palate  with  an  agreeable 
relish,  so,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  the  moral  sense  gratified  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  virtuous  action,  and  led  to  approve  its  author. 
Tills  manner  of  considering  the  subject  afforded  a  plausible  argument^ 
against  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  of  which  the  sceptics 
very  readily  availed  themselves. 

If  virtues  be  nothing  but  an  agreeable  sensation  produced  in  the 
mind  by  certain  actions,  it  has  nothing  certain  or  permanei;t  in  itft  nature. 
Sensations  are  exceedingly  arbitrary,  and  are  not  alwavs  excited  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  same  causes.  What  at  one  time  we  relish  at 
sweet,  at  another  time  we  shall  condemn  as  bitter  :  and  in  like  man* 
ner,  what  at  one  time  we  approve  as  virtuous,  at  another  we 
shall  disapprove  as  vicious.  Sensations  merely  relate  to  the  mind  ia 
which  they  exist,  and  have  no  permanent  connexion  with  external 
objects. 

These  sceptical  conclusions  concerning  the  absolute  nature  of  moral 
distinctions,  are  more  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  than  by  any  other 
writer.  ^'The  distinction  of  moral  good  and  evil,"  says  that  philoso- 
pher, **  is  founded  on  the  pleasure  or  pain,  which  results  from  the 
Tiew  of  any  sentiment  or  character ;  and  as  that  pleasure  or  pain  can- 
not be  unknown  to  the  person  who  fills  it,  it  follows,  that  there  is 
just  so  much  vice  or  virtue  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it, 
and  that  it  is  impossible,  in  this  particular,  we  can  ever  be  mistaken.'^ 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature*  Vol  III.  p.  154. 

Mr.  Smith's  celebrated  doctrine,  which  derives  our  notion  of  morali- 
ty from  sympathv,  or  fellow  feeling  with  the  persons  concerning  whom 
we  judge,  and  m  whose  situation  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  placed^ 
is  not  very  different  from  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  the  subject.  In  both 
systems,  moral  approbation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sensation  ;  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  higher  origin  than  the  arbitrary  constitution  of 
man :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Hume  expresses  it,  *'  then'  is  just  so  much  vice  or 
yirtuc  in  any  character,  as  every  one  places  in  it." 

It  ought  to  be  ob:»crved,  that  these  consequences  do  not  necessarily 
flow  from  Dr.  Hutcheson's  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense.  That  author 
Ao-where  states  the  dcebions  of  this  faculty  to  be  arbitrary,  and  alto* 
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IQetber  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual. 
On  the  contrary,  he  lias  assif^ied  to  it  a  supreme  authority,  and  calls  it 
"  the  directing  priucipie  within  us,  destined  to  command  all  our  other 
powers ; "  and  expressly  says  "  that  the  desure  of  moral  excellence  is 
the  supreme  determination  or  afiection  of  our  minds,  and  difierent 
from  all  our  kind  jifiections."    (See  his  system  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
vol.  I.  p.  61.  &c.)    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Hntcheson's  doctrine  is  but  too  obnoxious  to  the  sceptical  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  it.    This  philosopher  in  almost  all  his 
illustrations  reduces  nioral  approbation  to  the  level  of  a  mere  agreea- 
ble feeling,  and  states  it  as  the  result  of  no  higher  fiiculty»  or  mental 
energy,  than  a  mere  internal  jcitsr.     It  is  easy  to  discover  that  he  was 
led  to  adopt  this  kind  of  language,  and  to  speak  of  a  jcase  of  the 
beautiful,  a  tense  of  morality,  and  so  on,  from  an  implicit  adherence 
to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas,  via. 
from  the  two  sources  of  HnBatian  and  reftecHon  only:  a  doctrine 
which  was  then  very  generally  prevalent,  but  which  has  beea  prodoe- 
tif  e  of  more  than  one  material  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  humam 
mind. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  latent  regard  to  the  same  system,  that  partly  in- 
fluenced those  philosophers  who  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  to  a  certain  process  of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  admitting, 
with  Mr.  Locke,  that  it  is  the  province  of  sense  to  furnish  us  with  ideas, 
tad  oi reason  to  perceive  their  agreements  and  disagreements.  Actuated 
apparently  in  part  by  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Clarke  represented 
firtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  congruity  and  fitness  of 
things,  and  Mr.  Wollaston  in  acting  agrceabfy  to  the  truth  of  things* 
Another  system,  somewhat  similar,  which  has  also  had  its  adherents,  is 
Uiat  which  resolves   virtue  into  general  advantage  or  utility,  which 
evidently  <:an  only  be  discoverable  by  a  process  oi  reasoning.    This 
system  has  been  defended  by  Hume,  Helvetius,  Mandeville,  and  other 
Mvocates  of  low  principles,  wbo  find  it  a  matter  of  no  great  difliculty 
to  annex  the  character  of  utility  to  whatever  gratifies  the  selfish 
propensities,  the  appetites,  and  inordinate  desires  of  human  nature. 
It  may  further  be  urged  against  this  system,  that  we  daily  behold 
many   characters  whom  we  know  to  be  eminently  useful,  but  whom 
we  should  never  dream  of  calling  virtuous :  such  are  the  industrious 
artisan,  the  laborer,  or. the  meclianic,  whom  all  allow  to  possess  the 
character  of  utility,  though  none  talk  of  their  virtue. 

So  highly  impressed  have  some  moralists  been  with  the  fallacy  qf 
real  systems  of  morality,  and  the  danger  of  resting  the  sanctions  of 
virtue  on  so  precarious  foundations,  or  of  at  all  resorting  to  the  feeble 
light  of  reason  for  the  discovery  of  the  immutable  dbtinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  chosen  to  rest  our  approbation  of 
firtue  and  detestation  of  vice  on  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  divine 
will.  Such  is  the  system  of  a  late  esteemed  writer  on  morals.  Arch* 
deacon  Paiey :  as  it  was  likewise  the  system  of  some  of  his  predeces* 
lors  in  the  English  Church.  But  the  difiiculty  immediately  occurs  by 
what  means  is  the  divine  will  made  known,  independently  of  the  light 
of  special  revelatiout  and  how  are  men  who  have  never  eiyoyed  the 
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aid  of  this  transcendent  benefit,  guided  in  their  moral  concerns  with 
one  anotlier  ?  In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  tests  by  which  a  system  that 
arrogates  to  itself  a  divine  origin  can  he  tried,  and  its  genuineness  con- 
firmed, is  its  due  correspondence  with  those  principles,  which,  as  the 
light  of  nature  teaches,  ought  to  govern  our  moral  conduct.  So  that 
the  admission  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  as  certain  and  genuine, 
presupposes  an  innate  knowled<;e  of  moral  sanctions. 

When  so  various,  contradictorv,  and  unsatibfactorv,  have  been  the 
theories  of  morals,  we  cannot  wonder  at  a  decision  concerning  this  de- 
partment of  the  science^of  man,  which  was  given  by  one  who  had  ao 
excellent  opportunity  of  fairly  appreciatiujir  it.  In  Mr.  de  Luc's  letters 
on  Religious  Education,  (published  in  IKOOl  a  conversation  is  detailed 
between  the  author  and  the  rehbrated  Phxsician,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  had  formerly  been  Profesiior  of  Moral  Piiilosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Eidaiburgh.  Mr.  dc  Luc  was  talking  of  a  new  work  on  the 
subject  of  Morality  founded  upon  nature,  whi<  h  had  jirbt  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  he  offered  to  procure  lor  Sir  John's  perusal. 
This,  he  says,  the  Baronet  refused  in  a  tone  which  could  not  be  cxpres* 
sed,  **  I  have  been,"  said  he,  "  foi  many  years  Professor  of  thi:»  preten- 
ckd  science,  1  had  ransacked  tLe  libraries  and  my  own  brain  to  disco- 
ver the  foundation  of  it,  but  the  more  I  souj^ht  to  inrrsuadc  and  cou* 
Tince  my  pupils,  the  less  confidence  I  began  to  have  myself  in  what  I 
was  teaching  them,  so  that  at  length  1  gave  up  my  profession,  and  re- 
turned to  Medicine,  which  had  been  the  first  object  of  my  studies^ 
I  have»  nevertheless,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  every 
thing  that  appeared  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
could  never  explain  or  teach,  so  as  to  produce  conviction  :  but,  at 
length  I  have  given  up  the  point,  most  thoroughly  assured  that  without 
an  express  divine  sanction  attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  and  with- 
out positive  laws,  accompanied  with  determinate  and  urgent  motives, 
men  will  never  be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  any  such 
code,  nor  agree  among  themselves  concerning  it.  From  that  time  I 
have  never  read  any  work  upon  morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I  retuni 
to  that  always  with  fresh  delight.'* 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  John,  that  there  is  an  express  divine  sanctioD 
attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  seems  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
futihty  of  all  the  attempts  which  we  have  detailed,  to  resolve  the  lavs 
of  morality  into  any  more  general  consideration.  This  divine  sanction, 
however,  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature ;  otherwise  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  must  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  it.  The  safest 
tonclusimi  then  seems  to  be,  that  the  perception  of  moral  distinctioos 
is  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  nature,  or  that  right  and  wrong  ate 
discernible  by  a  peculiar  faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind,  whose  fleci- 
sions  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  receive  implicitly,  aiid  believe  intui- 
tively on  their  own  proper  evidence.  Philosophers  for  a  long  time 
amused  themselves  in  inquiring  ^hy  they  believed  in  the  testimony  of 
tlieir  senses:  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  assigning  reasons. for 
admitting  the  evidence  of  sense,  as  well  as  for  rejecting  it;  at  length 
the  more  rational  among  metaphysicians  are  content,  with  Dr.  Reid,  to 
admit  the  testimony  of  the  senses  upon  its  own  proper  grounds,  and 
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likfir  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  reject  the  evidence  of  sense,  and 
toiasico  any  other  reason  for  admitting  it,  than  the  original  coostitu- 
tkwof  hamain  nature.     In  like  manner  it  appears  to  be  wisest,  to  rest 
the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  upon  the  peculiar  evidence  of  ^ 
die  moral  (acuity,  which  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  admit  as  certain,' 
witboat  Ifae  aid  of  any  other  evidence. 

This  view  of  the  foundation  of  moral  sanction,  appears  in  a  very 
mmceptionable  form  in  tie  sermons  of  Dr.  Butler,  which  were  first 
pobliihed  in  the  year  1726',  nearly  about  the  time  that  Hutcheson*s 
"Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*'  ap|)eared : 
lee  particularly.  Sermons  T.  11.  III.  The  same  excellent  author  in  his 
dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  subjoined  to  his  "  Analogy/' 
publbbed  ten  years  afterwards,  thus  states  his  sentiments  concerning 
this  important  principle  of  human  nature. 

**  It  is  manifest  great  part  of  conmion  language,  and  of  common  be- 
htriour  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  such  a  moral 
tKolty;  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or 
divine  reason:  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  inclu- 
dij^  both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  wliat  course  of 
iction  this  faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves, 
and  what  it  disapproves.  For,  as.  much  as  it  has  been  disjiuted 
wiicrein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground  for  doubt  there  may  bt 
tboDC  particulars;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an  universally 
adnowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that  which  all  ages  and  countries 
have  made  profession  of  in  public ;  it  is  t4iat,  which  every  man  you 
■eet  puts  on  the  show. of :  it  is  that  which  tlie  primary  and  funda- 
»ntal  laws  of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  make 
it  their  business,  and  endeavour  to  enforce  the  pVactice  of  upon  man- 
kind: namely,  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good." 

The  same  doctrine  has  been  ably  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Ileid,  in  his  third  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  who  thus 
CQOcludes  his  reasonings  on  this  highly  important  subject.  "  The 
uun  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  h,  that*  by  an  original 
power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty, 
we  have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  human  conduct,  of 
aerit  and  demerit,  of  duty  and  mural  obligation,  and  our  other  moral 
conceptions,  and  that,  by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
io  human  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong ;  that  tiie  first 
principles  of  morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  faculty  ;  and  tliat  we  liave 
the  same  reason  to  rely  upon  those  dictates,  as  upon  the  determinations 
of  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  faculties."    (c.  6.) 

When  we  contemplate  the  moral  faculty  uuder  the  aspect  of  guiding 
nd  controlling  our  own  conduct  or  as  performing  the  important  func- 
tions of  Conscience,  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  its  nature  be  • 
come  more  clear  and  indisputable.  It  will  be  difticult,  by  any  inge- 
■vity  of  argument,  to  resolve  the  admonitions  of  this  faculty  iuto  any 
operation  of  reason ;  or  to  show  by  what  process  of  the  reasoning 
pover  it  is  that  men,  even  the  most  uninformed,  are  stung  with  re- 
Bone,  and  suffer  all  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  comciencCf  when  unfortu- 
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aid  of  this  transcendent  benefit,  guided  in  their  moral  concerns  with 
one  anotlier  ?  In  fact^  one  of  tiic  princi|>al  testi>  by  which  a  system  that 
arrogates  to  itself  a  divine  origin  can  l»e  tried,  iind  its  genuineness  con- 
firmed, is  its  due  correspondence  with  those  principles,  which,  as  the 
light  of  nature  teaches,  ought  to  govern  our  moral  conduct.  So  that 
tJie  admission  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  as  certain  and  genuine, 
presupposes  an  innate  knowledge  of  moral  sanctions. 

When  so  various,  contradictory,  and  unsatibfactor^*,  have  been  the 
theories  of  morals,  we  cannot  wonder  at  a  decision  concerning  this  de- 
partment of  the  science^of  man,  which  was  given  by  one  who  had  ao 
excellent  op)M)rtunity  of  fairly  appreciating  it.  In  Mr.  de  Luc's  letters 
on  Ueligious  Education,  (publi>ht'd  iu  iSCK))  a  ccuiversation  is  detailed 
between  the  author  and  the  celebrated  Plixsician,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  had  formerly  been  Protesiior  of  IVIond  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  £dhiburgh.  Mr.  dc  Luc  was  taikin;:  of  anew  work  on  the 
subject  of  Morality  founded  upon  nature,  whi4h  hud  ju^t  been  pub* 
lished,  and  which  he  oftercd  to  procure  for  Sir  John's  perusal. 
This,  he  says,  the  Baronet  refused  in  a  tone  which  could  not  be  expres- 
sed, **  I  have  been,"  said  he,  "  for  many  years  Professor  of  this  preten- 
ded scicm-e,  I  had  ransacked  the  libraries  and  my  own  brain  to  disco- 
ver the  foundation  of  it,  but  the  more  I  sought  to  persuade  and  cou- 
lince  my  pupils,  the  less  confitlence  I  l»egan  to  luive  myself  in  what  I 
was  teaching  them,  so  that  at  length  1  gave  up  my  pn^tcssion,  and  re- 
turned to  Medicine,  which  had  been  the  first  object  of  my  studiei. 
I  have,  nevertheless,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  every 
thing  that  appeared  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
could  never  explain  or  teach,  so  as  to  produce  convicti«>n :  but,  at 
length  I  have  given  up  the  point,  most  thoroughly  assured  that  withoul 
an  express  divine  sanction  attached  to  the  laws  of  mondity,  and  with- 
out positive  laws,  accompanied  with  determinate  and  urgent  motives, 
men  will  never  be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  any  such 
code,  nor  agree  among  themselves  concerning  it.  P>om  that  time  I 
have  never  tead  any  work  upon  morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I  retum 
to  that  always  with  fresh  delight." 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  John,  that  there  is  an  express  divine  sanctioD 
attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  seems  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
futility  of  all  the  attempts  which  we  have  detailed,  to  resolve  thehiwi 
of  morality  into  any  more  general  consideration.  This  divine  saiictioD, 
however,  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature ;  otlierwise  the  greatest 
]>art  of  mankind  must  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  it.  The  safest 
conclusion  then  seems  to  l>e,  that  the  perception  of  moral  distioctioiis 
is  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  nature,  or  that  right  and  wnmg  aie 
discernible  by  a  peculiar  facuitt/  or  energy  of  the  mind,  whose  fleci- 
sions  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  receive  implicitly,  and  believe  intui- 
tively on  their  own  proper  evidence.  Philosophers  for  a  long  time 
amused  themselves  in  inquiring  ^liy  they  believed  in  the  testimony  of 
their  senses:  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  assigning  reasons. for 
admitting  the  evidence  of  sense,  as  well  as  for  rejecting  it ;  at  length 
the  more  rational  among  metaphysicians  are  content,  with  Dr.  Aeid,  !• 
admit  the  testimony  of  tha  seniles  uikiu  its  own  proper  groundi. 
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aid  of  this  transcendent  lieoefit,  guided  in  their  moral  concerns  with 
one  another  ?  In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  tests  by  which  a  system  tint 
arrogates  to  itself  a  divine  origin  can  l»e  tried,  and  its  genuineness  con- 
firmed, is  its  due  correspondence  with  those  principles,  which,  as  the 
light  of  nature  teaches,  ought  to  govern  our  moral  conduct.  So  that 
the  admission  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  as  certain  and  genuiaep 
presupposes  an  innate  knowledge  of  moral  sanctions. 

Wheji  so  various,  contradictor v,  and  unsatisfactory,  have  been  the 
theories  of  morals,  we  cannot  wonder  at  a  decision  concerning  this  de- 
partment of  the  scienceTof  man,  which  was  given  by  one  who  had  an 
excellent  op)M)rtunity  of  fairly  appreciatincr  it.  In  Mr.  de  Luc's  letters 
on  Keligious  Education,  (published  in  IKOC))  a  conversation  is  detailed 
between  the  author  and  the  celebrated  Ph>siciun,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  had  formerly  been  Professor  of  Morul  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  dc  Luc  was  talking  of  a  new  work  on  the 
subject  of  Morahty  founded  upon  nature,  wbi<h  had  just  been  |Hib* 
lished,  and  which  he  offered  to  procure  tor  Sir  John's  pi'rusal. 
This,  he  says,  the  Baronet  refused  in  a  tone  which  coirid  not  be  expres- 
sed,  "  I  have  been,"  said  he,  "  for  many  years  Professor  of  this  preten- 
ded science,  I  had  ransacked  the  libraries  and  my  own  brain  to  disco- 
ver the  foundation  of  it,  but  the  more  I  sought  to  (H^rsuade  and  cou* 
rince.my  pupils,  the  less  confidence  I  began  to  huve  myself  in  what  I 
was  teaching  them,  so  that  at  length  1  gave  up  my  profession,  and  re* 
turned  to  Medicine,  which  had  been  the  first  object  of  my  s1udie«i 
I  have,  nevertheless,  continued  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  every 
thing  that  a)>peared  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
could  never  explain  or  teach,  so  as  to  produce  conviction :  but,  at 
length  I  have  given  up  the  point,  most  thoroughly  assured  that  without 
an  express  divine  sanction  attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  and  with- 
out positive  laws,  accompanied  with  determinate  and  urgent  motives, 
men  will  never  be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  any  such 
code,  nor  agree  among  themselves  concerning  it.  From  that  time  I 
have  never  read  any  work  upon  morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I  retuni 
to  that  always  with  fresh  delight.'* 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  John,  that  there  is  an  express  divine  sanctioii 
attached  to  the  laws  of  morality,  seems  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
futility  of  all  the  attempts  which  we  have  detailed,  to  resolve  the  laws 
of  morality  into  any  more  general  consideration.  This  divine  sanction, 
however,  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature ;  otherwise  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  must  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  it.  The  safest 
conclusion  tlien  seems  to  be,  that  the  perception  of  moral  distinctions 
is  an  ultimate  fact  in  human  nature,  or  that  right  and  wnmg  ate 
discernible  by  a  peculiar  faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind,  whose  deci- 
sions we  are  so  constituted  as  to  receive  implicitly,  and  believe  intui- 
tively on  their  own  proper  evidence.  Philosophers  for  a  long  time 
amused  tliemselvcs  in  inquiring  why  they  believed  ui  the  testimony  of 
their  senses :  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  assigning  reasons  .for 
admitting  the  evidence  of  sense,  as  well  as  for  rejecting  it ;  at  length 
the  more  rational  among  metaphysicians  are  content,  with  Dr.  Reid,  to 
admit  the  teatimony  of  tha  senses  upon  its  own  proper  grounds,  and 
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Jiat  it  is  equally  impossible  to  reject  the  evidence  of  sense,  and 
^  any  other  reason  for  admitting  it,  than  the  original  constitu- 
huraan  nature.     In  like  manner  it  appears  to  be  wisest,  to  rest 
imutiibility  of  moral  distinctions  upon  the  peculiar  evidence  of^ 
»ral  faculty,  which  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  admit  as  certain,* 
t  Ibe  aid  of  any  other  evidence. 

i  view  of  the  foundation  of  moral  sanction,  appears  in  a  ver^f 
iptionable  form  in  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Butler,  which  were  first 
led  in  the  year  1726,  nearly  about  the  time  that  Hutcheson's 
iry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*'  appeared : 
rticiilarly.  Sermons  I.  II.  III.  The  same  excellent  author  in  \m 
ation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  subjoined  to  his  "  Analof^y/^ 
bed  ten  years  afterwards,  thus  states  bis  sentiments  concerning 
iportant  principle  of  human  nature. 

is  manifest  great  part  of  common  language,  and  of  common  be- 
ir  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  sucli  a  moral 
fl  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or 
reason:  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  understand- 
r  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  inclu- 
lotli.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course  of 
this  faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves, 
rhat  it  disapproves.  For,  as.  much  as  it  has  been  disputed 
in  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground  for  doubt  there  may  bt 
particulars;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an  Mniversally 
wledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that  which  all  ages  and  countries 
Dade  profession  of  in  public ;  it  is  that,  which  every  man  you 
puts  on  the  show  of:  it  is  that  which  t lie  primary  and  funda- 
I  kws  of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  make 
r  business,  and  endeavour  to  enforce  the  pVactice  of  upon  mau- 
namcly,  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good.'' 
i  same  doctrine  has  been  ably  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
in  his  third  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  who  thus 
ides  his  reasonings  on  this  highly  important  subject.  "  The 
f  what  has  been  said  in  tliis  chapter  is,  that,  by  an  original 
'  of  the  inind,  which  we  call  conscience,  or  the  moral  Jacidty, 
kve  tlie  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  human  conduct,  of 
and  demerit,  of  duty  and  mural  obligation,  and  our  other  moral 
ptions,  and  that,  by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things 
nan  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong ;  tiiat  tiie  first 
pies  of  morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  faculty ;  and  tliat  we  have 
me  reason  to  rely  upon  those  dictates,  as  upon  the  determinations 
'  senses,  or  of  our  other  natural  faculties."  (c.  6.) 
ten  we  contemplate  the  moral  faculty  under  iLlie  aspect  of  guiding 
ontrolling  our  own  conduct  or  as  pi^rforming  the  important  func- 
o(  Cottscience,  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  its  nature  be* 
more  clear  and  indisputable.  It  will  be  difficult,  by  any  ingts- 
of  argument,  to  resolve  the  admonitions  of.  this  faicully  iuto  any 
tion  of  reason ;  or  to  show  by  what  process  of  the  reascming 
r  it  is  tliat  men,  even  the  most  uninformed,  are  stung  with  re- 
',  and  sutler  all  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  comcience,  when  unfortu* 
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mtely  stimnlated  to  the  petpetration  of  crimes,  llie  voice  of  coa* 
fcietice  will  occasionally  make  itself  be  heard,  in  spite  of  all  the  dels- 
aions  of  sophistry,  and  amid  ali  Ibe  tiiTT^iilt  of  vicious  indalgeDce.  It 
nay  for  a  time  be  stifled,  but  can  never  be  totally  subdued;  and  tbs 
ontortaimte  criminal  who  succeeds  for  a  while  in  eluding  its  adrooni* 
tions,  fails  not  afterwards  to  suffer  ten-fold  agony,  when  he  can  ■• 
longer  be  deaf  to  its  expostulations. 

Conscience  too  not  only  exerts  its  authority  in  the  human  breast^ 
but  tells  us  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  its  authority  it 
aopreme.  To  the  control  of  conscience  every  appetite,  desire,  or 
auction,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  dictitei^ 
must  implfcitly  yield.  "  To  /xgv  o^Sov  (says  Plato,)  roao;  ivr\  jSoeiXf* 
XG^."  (Minos.)  The  more  we  sacrifice  to  this  supreme  principle,  of 
our  nature,  the  purer  and  more  lasting  is  our  gratification;  and  wt 
never  fail  to  be  self-condenmed,  if  we  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
inferioif  principles  in  opposition  to  this  supreme  rule  of  our  conduct 
Fh)m  this  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  nature  intended  man  to  be  a 
moral  an  well  as  a  rational  agent ;  to  improve  in  virtue  and  goodnesip 
as  well  as  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge ;  and  to  allow  no  inferior  cob* 
siderations  to  interfere  with  his  progress  towards  the  attainment  of 
moral  perfection,  the  highest  attribute  of  his  nature. 

'*  Ut  ad  curium  natus  est  equus,  ad  aranduni  bos,  ad  indagandun 
fianis ;  sic  homo  ad  duas  res  natus  est,  intelligendum,  et  agendum  con^ 
▼enienter  naturae,  id  est  rationi:  in  quo  positum  est  houestum,  et  quod 
proprium  atque  nnicuni  est  in  terris  hominis  bonum/'  (Cicero  de  fin. 
I.  2.  n.  39.)  '*  Non  enim  refert  ad  felicitatem  ejus  quantum  agrorun 
aret,  &  qu^m  multis  Sdlutetnr,  qulm  pretioso  lectu  cubet :  sed  qiite 
bonus  sit.  Bonus  autem  est,  si  sit  in  eo  ratio  ad  naturae  voluntatem 
accommodata  et  perfecta,  quae  virtus  et  honestum  vocatur.*'  (Seneca 
Ep.  76.) 

If  it  be  asked,  what  are  the  particular  actions,  which  the  noial 
fiieulty  approves,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  admonishes  n9  to 
pursue,  it  will  perhaps  be  safest  to  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  inn 
mediate  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  itself.  Nearly  tbe  same  eiron 
have  arisen  in  the  science  of  morals,  from  the  attempts  which  haft 
been  made  to  retluce  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  faculty  to  some  one 
general  principle,  as  from  the  endeavours  to  explain  these  sanctioM 
themselves  by  the  operation  of  some  other  power  of  tlie  mind.  TiM 
systems  alreadv  hinted  at  which  endeavour  to  resolve  moral  sanction 
into  considerations  of  self-interest,  of  utility,  or  the  like,  are  the  most 
liable  to  this  objection  ;  and  the  system  of  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbuiy, 
nhich  includes  the  whole  of  virtues  in  benevolence,  is  obnoxious  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  same  censure.  If  benevolence  comprehended  the 
whole  of  virtues,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  necessity  of  such  a 
fiieulty  as  the  moral  sense ;  since  the  kind  affections  of  man  of  then< 
selves  sufficiently  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  amiable  qualifica* 
tion  when  allowed  to  act  without  interruption. 

But  benevolence,  however  pure  and  unadulterated,  fulls  short  of  the 
character  of  complete  virtue.  Benevolence  would  induce  us  to  heap 
benefits  on  all  men  without  any  dtscriminatimi  of  their  merits,  or  wf 
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id  to  the  nwaiis  by  which  the  benefit  was  produced.  Benevolence 
efeie  makes  no  provision  for  the  virtue  of  justice^  any  more  than  It 
ides  for  the  virtues  of  veracity,  of  honesty*  of  gratitude,  or  of 
'.  Virtue  does  not  consist  in  giving  tlie  lead  to  any  one  class  of 
imnciples  in  opposition  to  the  rest ;  but  in  the  due  regulation  and 
rdination  of  all  our  principles :  a  subordination  which  is  provided 
)y  the  admonitions  of  that  principle  of  our  natures,  which  is  ni- 
« to  all  the  rest,  the  moral  faculty. 

ithout  any  refinement  of  re&souing,  concerning  the  beauty  of  vir- 
the  charms  of  benevolence,  or  the  ueccssity  of  justice  and  vera- 
the  moral  faculty  at  once  suggests  the  conduct,  which  it  is  our 
to  pursue,  and  assists  in  the  strongest  language  the  obligation  by 
b  we  are  bound  to  4hat  conduct.  Although  the  dictates  of  tlie 
J  &culty  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  our  immediate  interest, 
in  no  ways  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  yet  we 
hat  we  do  wrong  if  we  refuse  our  obedience;  aud  if  we  slight  its 
latea  for  the  sake  of  temporary  ^benefit,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
Gee  a  greater  for  a  lesser  duty.  "  So  far,  therefore,"  as  is  re« 
;ed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  "  as  men  are  conscious  of  what  is  right  and 
g,  so  far  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  act  accordingly ;  and 
ef|ucnlly  that  eternal  rule  of  right,  which  I  have  been  hither- 
escribiug,  it  is  evident,  ought  as  indispensably  to  govern  men's 
OS,  as  it  cannot  but  necessarily  deterojine  their  assent/'  (£vi- 
es  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.) 

hen  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power  is  established 
be  light  of  reason,  it  is  the  language  of  the  moral  facultv,  that  duty 
ired  us  to  pay  homage  to  that  adorable  being ;  to  study  his  nature 
X  as  our  capacities  admit,  and  to  reverence  his  will  as  far  it  is 
t  known  to  us.  Hence  results  an  important  class  of  moral  duties, 
li  are  indicated  by  the  li^ht  of  reason,  and  the  moral  faculty, 
ue  much  more  clearly  made  known  by  revelation,  namely,  our 
»  to  God.  The  most  perfect  enumeration  of  duty  or  virtue, 
li  we  have  yet  received,  adds  to  this  class  two  others,  namely,  our 
ss  to  our  fellow  men,  and  our  duties  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  niy 
ilion  to  enter  into  the  analysis  of  these  several  classes  of  duty. 
ict,  the  particulars  are  best  to  be  gathered  from  the  examination  of 
various,  unsophisticated  principles  of  action  in  man,  which  hat 
attempted  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  cases  where  the  line  of 
'  appears  doubtful,  it  is  generally  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  ge* 
e  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  itself,  than  to  rely  upon  the  aid 
ibstract  and  argumentative  discussion,  which  is  but  too  apt  to 
ilder  the  judgment  in  tlie  inextricable  mazes  of  casuistry, 
has  been  remarked  by  most  of  those  writers,  who  have  treated  of 
moral  faculty,  that  its  exercise  is  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
ation,  or  strong  mental  gratification.  As  Butler  remarks,  there  is 
ided  in  it  both  *'  a  sentiment  of  the  understanding,  and  a  perception 
he  heart."  It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  virtuous  action  without 
niencing  a  sentiment  of  affection  and  esteem  towards  the  author 
::  so  that  the  contemplation  of  virtue  is  of  itself  a  source  of  high 
^yment.    **  Placet  suapte  natura  virtus,"  says  Seneca*    The  beauty 
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of  virlue,  and  deformity  of  vice  have  been  topics  largely  expallatacl 
upon  by  ancient,  as  weli  as  modern  moralists.  Those  of  the  Socia- 
tic  scliool  conjoined  in  their  designation  of  virtue  the  xaXiv  with  the 
i/OL^iv  from  whence  came  their  peculiar  a p|iellation  for  virtuous  conduct 
xaX&xayadix,  In  the  moral  treatises  of  the  Romans,  the  ptilckntm  it 
constantly  conjoined  wilh  the  honestum,  and  sufficiently  serves  to 
indicate  their  belief  in  the  attractiveness  of  moral  excellence. 

I'he  following  lines  of  Akenside  make  a  successful  appeal  to  tbii 
high  source  of  mental  gratification. 

"  Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  ttie  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Ilesper,  or  the  morn. 

In  nature's  fairest  fonns,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship  ?  as  the  candid  blush  ' 

Of  him,  wlio  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just? 

The  grateful  tear,  that  streams  for  others*  woes? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life  ? "  Pleas,  of  Imag.  b.  1 

**  When  we  contemplate  a  noble  character,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  •*  thbQgb 

)>nt  in  ancirut  history,  or  even  in  fiction ;  like  a  beautiful  object,  it 

gives  a  lively  and  pleasant  emotion  to  the  spirits.  '  It  warms  the  liearf, 

and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  it  enliTcm 

the  face  of  uature,  and  diffurics  heat  and  light  all  aronnd.     We  feel  i 

sympathy  with  every  noble  and  worthy  character,  that  is  represented 

to  us.     We  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  we  are  aftiicted  in  his  distress. 

We  even  catch  some  sparks  of  that  celestial  fire,  that  animated  \m 

conduct,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his  virtue  and  magnanimity. — But  the 

highest  pleasure  of  all  is,  when  we  are  conscious  of  good  conduct  k 

ourselves.    This,  in  sacred  Scripture,  is  called  the  testimony  9§  « 

cood  conscience  ;  and  it  is  represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  writiaK 

but  in  the  writings  of  all  Moralists,  of  every  age  and  sect,  as  me 

purest,  the  most  noble,  and  valuable,  of  all  human  enjoyments."  (Eisay 

3d  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  7.)* 

No  writers  have  more  amply  illustrnto.d  the  pleasing  fedhn^s  coiH 
nected  with  virtuous  conduct  than  I^rd  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Hutche* 
son,  and  io  doing  so,  they  have  doubtless  rendered  an  important  wet* 
rice  to  the  cause  of  morality.  Lord  Shaitesbury  has  the  merit  of  beuic 
among  the  first  to  clear  the  science  of  morals  from  that  scholastic  and 
tiresome  formality  with  which  it  had  been  too  long  loaded,  and  which 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  absurd  notion  of  treating  that  science 
after  the  manner  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  '  He  has  rendered  the 
study  of  morality  attractive,  and  its  practice  amiable ;  yet  he  cannot 
be  acquitted  from  the  censure  of  having  too  nnich  overlooked  thc^ 
supreme  obligation  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  of  having  treated  of 
virtue  rather  "as  a  matter  of  feeling  than  as  a  matter  of  duty..    He 


'  "  Ipsa  quidcm  virtus  pretium  sibi,  solaquc  late 

Fortiuia:  secura  nitet,  nee  fascibus  uliib 

Krigitur,  plausuve  petit  clarescere  vul^i, 

Nil  opis  cxtenise  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis, 

Diviuib  auimosa  suis.^'  Claudian. 
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NglectSy  at  Dr.  Butler  observes,  the  authority  which  belongs  to  vir- 
ne^  and  limits  it  too  much  to  the  cultivation  of  mere  benevolent  af- 
Bcte ;  and  it  must  ever  be  lamented  that  his  deistical  opinions  have 
■dcd  so  BKich  to  defeat  the  good  purposes,  which  his  works  might 
tkmrbe  have  aaswered. 

Dr.  Hutcbeson  is  liable,  tliough  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  censure 
r  exhibiting  virtue,  rather  as  a  benevolent  feeling  than  as  a  supreiiie 
lie  of  conduct.  Yet  occasionally  we  find,  even  in  these  authors,  un- 
fected  testimony  of  the  paramount  authority  of  moral  sanction, 
bos  UntcbesoD,  as  already  quoted,  says  "  that  the  desire  of  moral 
Miellencc  is  the  supreme  determination,  or  affection  of  our  minds, 
id  different  from  all  our,  kind  affections."  Shaftsbuiy  writes, 
others  may  pursue  ditiRerent  forms,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  different 
ecies  as  all  men  do  on  one  or  other ;  the  real  honest  man,  however 
lio  he  appears,  has  that  highest  species^  honesty  itself,  in  view.** 
linmet  vol.  3.)  And  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  wishes  to  resolve  our 
onl  faculties  into  a  mere  sympathetic  feeling,  observes  that  ''  they 
nj  along  with  them  the  most  evident  badges  of  this  authority,  which 
aote  that  they  were  set  up  within  us  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of 
)Mr  actioBB,  to  superintend  all  our  senses,  passions,  and  appetites, 
'  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them  was  either  to  be  indulged  or  re»- 
liaed."    (Theory  €f  Moral  Sents.  vol.  2.) 


CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I, 

twsn  have  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  most  important  of  those 
pml  principles  whioh  nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  as 
side  and  rule  of  his  conduct ;  following  the  opinions  of  the  most 
MWed  writers  upon  this  important  branch  of  human  nature,  where 
y  have  appeareci  to  be  supported  by  juiit  reasoning  and  sound  induc- 
L  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  relative  importance  and 
teion  of  dignity  which  these  principles  possess;  ami. to  ascertain 
tne  Talue  of  the  gratification  which  nature  has  attached  to  their 
Mtive  exercise.  The  natural  impression  which  results  from  such 
!y,  certainly  is ;  How  bountiful  is  the  provision  which  nature 
for  the  mental  enjoyment  of  man ;  how  many  sources  of  pure 
sfiiction  has  it  prepared  fur  him,  and  how  greatly  do  the  amiable, 
benevolent,  and  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  human  coustitution, 
eed  those  that  are  naturally  malevolent,  vicious,  or  depraved  !  Iff 
B  will  but  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  ;  if  he  will  cultivate  kind 
ctioD,  and  good  will  towards  his  fellow-crcatiires :  if  lie  will  im- 
ve  those  faculties  by  which  useful  knowledge  can  be  acquired ;  if 
iriil  b^  moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  thirst  of  power 
ove  of  fame,  and  if  he  will  sedulously  endeavour  to  practise  jus- 
,  honesty,  veracity,  and  piety  ;  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  complete 
sum  of  lelicity.  Fortune  may  frown  on  his  iudustnous  exertions, 
ersity  may  take  from  him  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  external 
lenee :  but  it  is  not  rn  the  |K>wer  of  the  most  untoward  events  to 
rif«'irim  of  that  internal  tranquiilitv,  that  steady  mental  compia- 
VOL.  IS.    a  JA  NO,  XVII.  F 
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cency  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  acting  according  to 
dictates  of  propriety,  reason,  and  virtue. 

The  nia^it  important  of  all  inquiries  to  a  rational  being  is  doubtU 
the  examination  of  tlie  true  sources  of  his  happiness ;  or  by  ivhat  line 
of  conduct  may  he  expect  to  attain  tlie  greatest  enjoyoient  of  which 
his  nature  is  ca|)able.    This  ]m|)ortant  question,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  has  been  much  agitated  by  all  those  who  have  made  the 
principles  of  human  nature  their  study ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  m 
greater  variety  of  opinions,  than  perhaps  any  other  question  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  man.     Varro,  an  iincient  writer  of  good  autbo* 
rity,  has  reckoned  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  different  opinions  con- 
cerning human  happiness,  entertained  by  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  as 
equal  number  could  be  added  from  the  systems  of  the  modems.    The 
chief  reason  of  so  great  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject ap}>ears  to  be,  that  human  nature  has  been  contemplate  under 
loo  limited  an  aspect,  and  some  of  its  principles  have  l)een  allowed  ae 
undue  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  rational  eiijoyment.     It  was  from 
such  a  partial  view  of  the  constitution  of  man,  that  Epicurus  was  leA 
to  place  all  happhiess  in  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  pleasure ;  and  it  wis 
likewise  from  a  partial  view  of  \\w.  human  constitution  that  his  oppo- 
nents, the  Stoics,  were  led  to  exclude  such  pleasure  entirely  firoB  lbs 
rank  of  rational  gratification.  s       ' 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  true  ingredients  of  human  felicity,  we 
must  carefully  analyse  human  nature  itself,  and  detect  those  principlei 
of  its  constitution  to  which  enjoyment  is  naturally  attached,  and  those 
which  on  the  contrary  tend  to  disturb  its  repose  and  interrupt  its 
satisfaction.  By  such  an  inquiry  only  can  we  attain  any  thing  like 
certainty  concerning  the  true  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  nian-4 
know  not  any  where  that  this  im)x>rtant  task  is  more  successfully  tut* 
cuted,  at  least  if  we  consider  the  result  of  the  investigation,  rather 
than  the  analysis  on  which  it  rests,  than  in  a  small,  but  well  knowo^ 
French  performance  called  "  Tlieorie  des  sentiniens  agr^ables.''  The 
author  of  that  work  having  tak<*n  a  cursory  view  of  the  various  soiir» 
ces  of  human  enjoyment,  tinaliy  arranges  them  under  the  foUowisg 
heads.  1.  The  pleasures  of  activity.  2.  Tlie  pleasures  of  sense.  3. 
The  pleasures  of  taste.  4.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affectiow: 
and  5.  Those  of  virtuous  conduct,  which  are  justly  represented  ai 
the  highest  and  most  lusting  of  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  inquiries  I  have  ]>een  leil  to  tall 
some  notice  of  all  these  sources  of  gratiticatimi,  unless  those  which 
form  the  third  class,  viz.  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which,  as  they  belong 
to  a  contemplative  part  of  the  human  constitution,  coidd  not  forn 
a  part  of  our  present  subject.     But  tliut  the  exercise  of  taste  is  s 
source  of  much  gratiiicution,— that  the  contcinplutiou  of  the  subliiiiCf 
the  beautiful,  the  surprising  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  pro<luctive  of  mucll 
real  delight,  may  at  present  very  safely  be  taken  tor  granted  ;  especi* 
ally  when  it  is  considered  that  this  class  conipreliends  within  it  all  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the  other 
line  arts.    To  thb  class  of  pleasures,  however,  ought  to  have  been 
subjoined  auotUer,  which  does  uot  at  all  appear  in  the  arraugement  of 
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bor,  viz.  "  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,"  or  tbose  which 
ived  from  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers,  in  the  pur- 
rational  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  speculative.  These 
es,  which  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  useful  employment  of 
itemplative  powers,  partly  to  the  exercise  of  the  active  princi- 
»riosity,  to  which  pleasure  is  attached  by  the  original  consti- 
»f  human  nature,  seem  to  deserve  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
mt  than  the  pleasures  of  taste/ 

»  this  class  of  rational  pleasures  be  annexed  to  the  preceding 
ition ;  and  if  the  succession  be  regulated  by  the  true  and  natu* 
lation  of  dignity  in  the  sources  of  our  gratification,  the  enumera- 
man's  rational  eiyoyments,  should,  1  think,  stand  as  follows. 
lofpest  in  the  scale,  the  pleasures  of  sense.  S.  The  pleasures  of 
•  3*  The  pleasures  of  taste.  4.  Tlie  pleasures  of  the  under^ 
I*  5.  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affections :  and  6.  the 
bi  c»f  virtuous  conduct. 

pleasures  of  sense  ought'td  occupy  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale, 
r  gratification  is  momentary,  ^nd  is  productive  of  no  satisiac- 
lection,  when  they  cease  to  be  felt.  If  we  indulge  in  them  to 
this  reflection,  instead  of  being  agreeable,  becomes  painful ; 
it  is  not  in  our  ))ower  to  derive  any  lasting  source  of  enjoy- 
om  this  source.  The  pleasures  of  activity,  by  which  I  chiefly 
lose  derived  from  the  various  kinds  of  bodily  exercise,  such  as 
r  riding,  hunting,  fowling,  and  the  like,  claim  rather  a  higher 

the  scale  thau  those  ot  sense:  because  they  may  be  made  to 
■lore  of  our  time,  and  are  not  reflected  upon  with  pain  unless 

to  a  very  blameable  excess :  they  likewbe  promote  bodily 

to  which  sensual  gratification  is  highly  pemkious.    But  as 

ve  no  influence  on  the  mind,  their  enjoyment  is  succeeded  by  a 

languor,  which  calls  aloud  for  more  lasting  sources  of  gratihca* 

e  are  amply  supplied  by  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  still  more 

e  of  the  understanding*  which  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  large 

ijsi  our  time,  and  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energy  of  the  mind. 

likewise  gratified  while  busied  in  intellectual  pursuits  by  a  coni- 

reflection  upon  our  own  powers,  and  by  the  conviction  of  our 

jsefulty  employed.     Yet  such  pursuits  must  not  be  allowed  to 

the  whole  of  our  time,  or  the  reflection  will  forcibly  obtrude 

[ut  we  do  not  fulfil  the  great  end  of  our  being.    The  heart 

>r  social  intercourse ;  for  friendship,   mutual  aflfection  and  bene* 

;  and  how  greatly  the  exercise  of  these  contributes  to  our  happi- 


est animorum  ineeiiiorumque  nostrorum  naturalc  quoddam  quasi  p&« 
consideratio  contemplatioqiie  naturae :  et  iudagatio  ipsa  rerum  mag- 
cxrcultarumque  habet  oblectationcm.*'  (Cicero,  Acad.  4.  197.) 
id  de  Pydia^ora  et  IMatoue  loquar,  qui  iudicAverunt  veniendum  sibi 
ubi  aliquid  csset  quod  di<»ci  pusset,  tautas  regiones  barbaronim 
ty  tot  maria  transmiserunt  ?  Quid  de  Dcmocrito,  qui  dicitur  oculis&e 
%  ut  animui  quarn  minimf^  uhdnccretur  ^  cogitationibuS;  quip^ui- 
^  neglcxity  agros  incultoa  d«i&tTuit?'^(l')e  fin.  1.  y) 


» 
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ness  is,  I  trust,  hy  tliis  time,  sufiiciently  proved.  Last  of  jiU, 
bigiicst  in  the  scale  of  rational  enioyment  comes  the  exercise  of  IIm 
moral  faculty,  and  tlie  practice  of  virtue.  ^Tiie  consciouiiiicss  o< 
performing  our  duty,  or  the  testimon^f  of  a  good  contciemcc  is  thai 
whicii,  as  Dr.  Ilrid  remarks, ''  i.s  represented,  not  only  in  the  sacred  wifr 
tings,  but  in  the  writings  of  all  moralists  of  every  age  and  sect,  as  dN 
purest,  the  most  noble  and  vahiable  of  all  enjoyments.''  Tiie  excT' 
cise  of  the  benevolent  affections  renders  a  man  amiable,  tlie  exeicai 
of  virtue  renders  him  an  object  of  res|>ect  and  of  admiration.  **  Vii 
bonus,  (piod  honeste  se  tacturum  putuverit,  faciet  etiamsi  laborioMUi 
erit :  faciet  etianisi  damnosuni  erit ;  faciet,  etiamsi  periculoauiii  eril 
Kursus  quod  turpe  erit,  non  faciet,  etiamsi  pecuniam  afferet*  etiami 
Tolnptatem,  etiamsi  potentiam.  Ab  honesto  nulla  re  deterrebitur,  ad 
turpia  nuU^  spe  invitabitur."     (Seneca  epist.  7^0 

If  the  most  perfect  sources  of  human  enjoymcut  be  the  exereue  o( 
the  benevolent  affections  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  is  plaio  thai 
happuu'ss  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  rauk  or  station  of  men ; 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  of  tkl 
humble,  as  well  as  of  the  exalted.  Even  those  eiyoyiiient8»  whid 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  men  of  cA 
tivated  and  refined  minds,  arc  not  in  reality  so  much  as  in  appearaaei 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  class  of  men  ;  I  mean  the  pleasures  of  taalQ 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  Were  this  true,  it  wodU 
follow  that  those  favored  individuals  had  a  great  advantage  overthi 
bulk  of  the  human  species,  in  the  extent  of  their  means  of  gratificatkw 
But  the  fact  ap|)ears  to  be  tiiat  men  of  all  ranks  derive  much  occ» 
sional  pleasure  from  those  sources,  as  well  as  the  man  of  a  cultivatei 
nuiid,  or  refined  imagination.  The  vulgar  have  their  popular  songsaM 
airs,  which  they  listen  to  with  rapture,  and  they  enjoy  as  much  deligh) 
in  gazing  on  a  coarse  daub  of  painting,  as  is  felt  by  the  connoisMHi 
in  examming  a  master-))iece  of  the  most  celebrated  artist.  For  it  ii 
to  be  observed,  that  a  cultivated  taste,  while  it  enhances  the  delighl 
which  we  derive  from  the  view  of  the  su|>erior  productions  of  gentuai 
yet  on  the  otlier  hand,  narrows  our  sources  of  gratification  by  tin 
disgust  which  it  attaches  to  all  works  of  the  inferior  kind. 

Again  the  exercise  of  tlie  nnderstunding  is  by  no  means  limited  U 
matters  of  science,  but  is  called  forth,  perhaps  in  a  more  useful  and 
gratifying  manner,  by  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  peasaaf 
and  artisan,  in  their  several  avocations,  have  constant  occasions  for  thf 
employment  of  their  judgment ;  and  in  this  way  may  experience  mon 
gratification  tliau  the  philosopher  docs  in  the  discovery  of  abstmct 
truth,  as  the  usefulness  of  this  exercise  of  judgment  is  more  immedi- 
ately Apparent. 

**  The  waste  of  human  genius  exhibits  a  most  astonishing  and  me- 
lancholy pror>|>ect.  A  large  library  gives  a  full  view  of  it.  Among  tho 
multitude  of  books  of  which  it  is  conipos<!d,  how  few  engage  any  one'a 
attention?  Such  as  are  addressed  to  the  heart  and  imagination,such  ai 
paint  life  and  manners  in  just  colors  and  interesting  situations,  and 
the  ver}'  few  that  give  genuine  descriptions  of  nature  in  any  of  hei 
forms,  or  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  are  read  and  admired*    But 
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Ae  fir  more  nomerousToliiines,  profound  systems,  and  disquisitions  of 
pUosopfay  and  tlic^olos'y  are  neglected  and  deitpised,  and  remain  oiiN 
IS  momimeuts  of  the  pride  and  impotcncy  of  human  undcrstandin;L;.'' 
(Gregory's  Cfimparafive  View  sect.  2.)  It  is  remarked  by  tlie  same 
wiiler,  ihdt  we  are  but  just  be<riniiin»  to  discover  the  pro|H»r  subjec^ts  on 
which  to  exercise  our  ititcilecttial  faculties.  The  ancient  phihtsophers, 
ttrapM  in  the  sublime  but  fruitless  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  essence 
•(  all  tbin^,  disdained  to  descend  to  tlu*  common  olijects  of /Jife. 
Hate  the  science  of  n<rriculture,  and  acconlin;;  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
thM  of  medicine  al«o,  two  of  the  lirst  importance  to  the  human  s|ic- 
ON,  are  still  in  their  infancy  ;  and  with  others  of  the  useful  arts,  just 
kgrnning  to  receive  any  real  improvement  from  the  labors  of  scienti- 

K  BMB. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  been  led  tf)  make  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
MD  drjoyment  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  two  positions  with  which 
Archdeacon  Paley  closes  his  investiiralions  on  this  important  subject; 
nd  of  which  he  remarks  that,  though  found  in  most  books  of  mon^Iity, 
Iky  have  seMoni  been  supported  by  any  sutlicient  reasons.  The  tint 
n,  that  happiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed  amonust  the  diflerent 
ordenof  civil  society.  'Ilie  second,  that  vice  has  no  advantage  over 
virtae,  even  with  respect  to  this  world's  happiness.  v!^e<'  iiis  work  on 
Moial  Philosophy.)  Another  inferenee  to  which  the  same  remarks  ob- 
vioasly  lead  is,  that  happiness  will  not  be  most  readily  attained  by 
hhi  who  makes  it  an  object  of  pursuit  for  its  own  sake.  The  man 
who  aeti  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment,  an  aifoctio- 
Mte  heait*  and  a  good  conscience,  will  find  happiness  without  sesirch- 
ijf  for  it ;  while  the  idle,  the  dissipated,  the  hard-hearted,  and  the 
vicioiis,  will  ever  pursue  it  in  vain. 

If  then  the  means  of  happiness  are  so  amply  providetl  for  us  by  the 
aotbor  of  our  nature,  and  if  we  have  within  our>elves  inexhaustible 
MMrces  of  the  most  diversified  enjoyment ;  how  comes  if  to  pass  that 
we  find  but  little  apparent  felicity  m  almost  every  region  of  the  globe? 
If  the  active  principles  of  human  nature  seem  benevolently  contrived 
toeult  man  to  the  most  dignified  station  among  creatiul  beings,  and  to 

Sly  him  with  the  most  desirable  pleabures,  whence  is  it  that  we  seldom 
hin  either  worthy  of  our  respect,  or  exciting  our  envy  ?  In  whole 
v^lNnB  of  the  earth,  nay  even  over  entire  qtiarters  of  the  globe,  we  find 
■ea  sank  to  the  lowest  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  by 
the  0|ipres8ive  influence  of|>olitical  slavery  :  roused  only  to  active  exer- 
ti«a  by  the  hiordinate  impulse  of  si>nsual  ap])etite,  or  the  selfish 
|as»ion  of-  private  gain  :  blind  to  the  dictates  of  moral  obligation : 
tmmoved  by  the  finer  sway  of  feeling,  imagination,  or  tastt*,  and  ignorant 
of  the^-alue  of  personal  inde|>cndcnoe,  and  political  ^a^ety.  We  find 
^greatest  portion  of  the  immense  continent  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Aaeriei  covered  with  wandering  and  savage  hordes,  whose  chief'  em- 
pio}Tnent  it  is  to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  the  woods  with  their 
icarcely  more  savage  inmates :  w  ho  are  ignorant  of  the  eujoyments,  as 
they  are  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  life;  ami  who  view  other  tribes 
oot  as  brethren,  and  as  objects  of  affection,  but  as  enemies  whom  it 
it  liwfal,  on  every  occasions  to  attack,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
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Even  if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  more  civilized  aod  cultifated  mtioi 
of  Europe,  how  rarely  do  we  find  the  people  in  that  condition  wbic 
reason  teaches  to  be  productive  of  rational  enjoyment  ?  How  gfn 
rally  are  they  oppressed  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  absurd  institotia 
either  of  government  or  of  religion,  which  tend  to  repress  every  gen 
rous  sentiment,  and  to  foster  grovelling  and  vicious  propensities.  1] 
we  not  see  the  fruits  of  these  lamentable  perversions  of  human  natu 
in  the  unheard  of  crimes  which  revolutions  produce,  the  treacher 
the  cruelty,  the  malevolence  which  break  forth,  when  the  iron  chai 
of  oppression  are  shaken  off,  and  a  free  scope  is  given  to  the  iqii 
which  before  had  been  tauj^ht  only  to  obey  and  tremble  ?  Nor  are  tho 
happier  countries  where  equs^l  laws,  a  mild  government,  and  a  ration 
religion  prevail,  entirely  exempt  from  the  same  reproach ;  for  the 
also,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  citizens  are  sunk  in  ignorance  ai 
prone  to  depravity :  placing  much  more  of  their  happiness  in  vicio 
indulgence,  than  iu  rational  and  virtuous  conduct. 

Such  is  the  impression  which  a  cursory  survey  of  the  condition 
mankind  throughout  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  is  calculated 
excite.    The  general  as|)ect  of  the  picture,  doubtless,  is  gloomy ;  ai 
it  is  not  what  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  woa 
lead  us  to  expect.     A  nearer  survey  may  perhaps  tend  to  dispel  sod 
what  of  the  gloom  of  the  first  impression ;  and  to  discover  gleai 
of  enjoyment,  which  are  not  obvious  on  a  cursory  view.     At  any  re 
it  cannot  but  be   interesting  to  investigate  the  causes  which   tend 
))crvert  and  counteract  the  lienevolent  principles  of  human  nature,  a 
to  make  man  appear  so  different  a  creature,  from  what  apparently 
might  have  been.    This  will  lead  us  to  ascertain  the  circunuitaiK 
which  materially  affect  human  character,  and  cause  it  to  assume 
great  a  diversity  among  the  various  tribes  jand  individuals  of  the  si 
cies,  and  this  is  the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  una 
taking  the  present  work,  however  dil^deut  I  may  be  of  my  ability 
execute  it  with  success. 

The  causes  which  materially  affect  human  character,  may  roost  J 
turaliy  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  phi/sical,  and  tlie  tBoral,  I 
fiertlie  first  class  I  comprehend  the  diversified  effects  of  climate,  wfa 
ever  tliey  may  be :  and  this  shall  form  the  first  object  of  our  inqui 
Under  the  second  class  I  include  the  influence  of  education,  gove 
ment,  religion,  manners,  and  a  variety  of  similar  causes,  which  t 
next  demand  our  serious  investigation  ;  and  it  will  then  remain  to 
shown,  -  how  much  of  the  diversity  of  human  character  is  to  be 
cribed  to  original  constitution,  and  peculiar  natural  conformation, 
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ft 

Insuetis  propiut  adeundi  metus  erat, 

\jML\n  in  anfractu  $inuosi,  plurima  texit 

Ulmns  obumbratam  qu4  spatiosa  viam, 
Pi^tts  vaftr^  agrestem  ludibna  turbam 

Utfaceret,  cautot  instruit  arte  dolos  : 
Emvat  immanem  rapum ;  dein  cortice  fingit 

In  tenero  simulans  ora  sebata  viri. 
Stetfrudci  affixus ;  feuces  huic  com  pie  t  hiantesr 

Qme  tremulum  mittat  viva  lucerna  jubar. 
Et  qua  secessus  dulcis^  qtiia  janua  vici^ 

Assiduum  bic  noctu  vulgus  agebat  iter. 
Bkf  rimul  ac  vesper  processerat  udUs  Olympo^ 

Venit  in  amplexus  fida  puella  proci ; 
&dt  obernintes  monstrum  ;  niod6  fcr\'idus  alget 

Nunc  amor,  et  juveni  c<>rda  soluta  tremunt ; 
Neciemel  urgenti  fugiens  terrore  Creli^iam 

Respicit ;  at  tardiim  Jinquere  malit  onus ; 
CaDis  ad  extremum^  nee  enim  dementia  cepit 

Orphea  huic  auimos,  impiger  usque  volat. 
Hoi  aifeunt  pueri ;  puer  illinc  ^uisque  recurrens 

Id  gremio  matris  vult  openre  uictum. 
Mox  adeiint  vetulae ;  queis  nil  mortale  videri 

Hsc  sua  prodigium  verba  sonora  docent — 
'CoDectumque  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem^ 

Igniferosque  oculos  rubra  Chimaera  rotat/' 
Altera  pars  eq^uidem  sic  nugas  garrit  aniles^ 

Altera  solicitas  mussat  in  ore  preces. 
His  super  accedit,  quem  omnis  vicinia  vatem^ 

Quern  nidis  agresti  lande  caterva;  colit ; 
Qe,  novum  docto  monstrum  scrutatus  ocello, 

Terrigcnis  summum  cernit  adesse  diem. 

//.  H.  JOT. 

Eiona,  1804. 


REMARKS  ON  THE   GREEK  FATHERS. 

To  7RB  EPITOR  OV  THE  CLASSICAL   JOURNAL. 

•Among  those  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  who,  from 
Mion,  or  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  are  now  universally  neglected, 
^dmoft  universally  unknown,  may  be  ranked  Methodius.    Ha 
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was  a  J^ishop  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  suffered  martyrdona 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Of  the  various  works,  whict 
he  composed,  not  one  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  if  we  except  hie 
Banquet  of  Virgins.  .  In  this  work,  a  company  of  virgins  are 
supposed  to  assemble  together,  in  the  garden  of  Arete,  or  Virtueg 
where  they  severally  discourse  on  die  excellence  of  the  unmarried 
state,  llie  diction  is  uniformly  clear,  elegant,  and  flowing ;  but  i| 
is  sometin\es  too  gorgeous  and  Asiatic,  and,  from  its  extreme 
redundance,  is  occasionally  feeble.  The  following  passage  I  have 
translated,  not  only  because  it  affords  a  pleasing  specimen  of  this 
author's  style,  but.  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Milton 
made  some  use  of  it  in  his  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Pleasant  was  the  spot,  and  beauteous,  and  almost  seemed  unearthly, 
replete  with  every  th'iig  which  might  lure  us  to  repose.  The  air,  which 
was  spread  around  it,  with  beams  of  tlie  purest  light  was  blended,  and  itl 
gentle  brf?ath  was  harmony.  Id  the  midst  a  fountain  murmured,  smooth 
as  the  smoothest  oil,  and  distilling  the  sweetest  beverage ;  whose  cIcaTi 
unpolluted  waters  were  multiplied  in  rills,  and  the  rills,  swelling  into 
rivers,  refreshed  the  smiling  paradise.  There  bloomed  innumerable  trees, 
surcharged  with  autumnal  riches,  and  glorying  in  their  golden  fruitage, 
which  depended  amiably  {y.ol^icujv  ditaiwgoviiivujv  IXjx^ujs)  .  There  toe 
were  meadows,  green  with  perennial  verdure,  and  divoisified  with  flowers; 
flowers  of  unnumbered  hues,  and  of  unrivalled  fragrance.  Approachioj 
a  lofty  and  majestic  tree,  we  rested  beneath  its  foliage  ;  for  ample  vrcw 
its  spreading  branches,  and  genial  and  inviting  was  its  shade. 

The  reader,  to  whom  Milton  is  familiar,  besides  noticing  tb 
general  similarity,  will  be  struck  with  the  exact  resemblance  of  om 
particular  passage  in  the  above,  to  these  words  of  the  Englid 
Poet : 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable. r- 

Synesius,  also,  is  a  writer  who  deserves  to  be  more  generall; 
known.  Ten  of  his  Hymns  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
although  they  were  composed  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  Christ 
display  a  purity  of  style,  and  a  harmony  of  versification,  whici 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  politer  age.  I  acknowledge  that  tber 
are  some  passages  in  them  indifferent,  those  especially  in  whici 
he  interweaves  the  jargon  of  Platonism  with  the  truths  of  Christ 
ianity ;  but  there  are  others  which  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  c 
poetry,  and  burn  even  with  Pindaric  Are.  His  ninth  hymn  i 
pre-eminently  splendid  and  magnilicent,  both  in  its  diction  and  it 
imagery ;  and  every  one  will,  I  think,  be  convinced  on  the  perusa 
that  Milton  had  thoroughly  digested  it.  Being  fully  sensible  ths 
any  translation  of  mine  would  fall  short,  both  of  the  spirit,  ap 
the  grandeur,  of  the  original,  I  have  not  presnmed  to  make  an^ 
The  following  attempt^  however,  oa  a  less  aubUme,  but  equii] 
pleajsii^,  pasM^pe,  uay  communicate  to  the  Engli^i  ratder  9qm 
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idet  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Synesius.    It  b  the  openii^  of  hia 
aecood  hymn. 

Again  Aurora's  purple  beams 
Are  playing  on  the  Eastern  streams  ; 
Again  the  mists  have  fled  away, 
Chased  by  the  radiant  car  of  day. 
And  tbou»  my  soul,  awake  again 
Thy  matin  hymn»  thy  wonted  strain ; 
Tliat  God  adore,  whose  puissant  might 
Cloth'd  the  young  morn  in  robes  of  light ; 
Who  gave  the  stars  tbeir  wondrous  birth, 
And  bade  them  dance  around  the  earth. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  word  in  our  language,  which  can 
idcquately  convey  the  idea  contained  in  die  last  line  of  the  original. 
The  word  dance  has  nothing  in  it  of  dignity,  nothii^  of  grandeur, 
but  is  light  and  frivolous.  How  different  from  this,  and  how 
elegiDt  is  the  Greek  I 

0^  ffScoxsv  acrr^  wkt), 

Some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  also,  have  very  exquisite  expressions, 
when  speaking  of  the  stars.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  second  homily 
on  the  Incomprehensible,  thus  writes  :  Tgf  rov  w^6y*  ir&s  xaXii* 
^  t^ffetf*  9oof  rii  voix/Xdp  rwy  i(rrga)¥  sorc^avorrai  x^P^'  And  lU 
soother  of  his  Orations,  xoix/Xo^  dirrigwv  xoltclKohi/ku  yiqog.  St« 
Gregory  Naz.,  in  his  beautiful  description  of  the  Spring,  speaks  of 
the  Chorus  of  the  Stars ;  vDy  darigaiv  xopo^  xaiagooregos,^  And  St« 
Basil,  in  one  of  his  Homilies  on  the  Hexaemeron,  (I  forget 
whether  it l)e  the  fourth  or  fifth)  has  a  very  beautiful  metaphor — 
T<$  OToT;  ofytso-i  rovroi;  ^MnroixfAx^  roy  o^^aviv ;  I  confess  the  passage 
^uld  have  been  more  gratifying  to  my  taste,  if  the  flowers  had 
hecn  enriched  with  some  such  epithet  as  ygwcotJyjjj  or  ;^^avr«{- 
fK,  lod  Chrysostom  would  most  probably  have  thus  written. 

H.  S.  BOYD. 
Nov,  30,  1813. 

'  Mr.  B.  seems  to  think  that  this  awtaf^ior  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Fa- 
jhers,  but  it  was  a  favorite  idea  of  the  Ancient  Classical  Poets,  as  mieht 
he  proved  bv  numerous  examples.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  produ* 
^the  following : 

Risit  chorut  omnis  ab  alto 
Astrontm.  Statius,  Ackill.  i.  643* 

Oenor  in  Thu,  Ling,  Lai,  under  chorea  has  these  words:  *'  Varro  apod 
noo.?!.  16.  vocem  ad  sidera  transtuht,  que  certa  lege  et  quasi  ad  harmo- 
wwn  BMventur, 

Repente  Doctis  circiter  meridiem. 
Cum  pictus  aer  fervidis  late  ignibus, 
OkU  choreoi  asirkas  ostenderet. 
Mem  modo  ManiL  I.  e9. 

£t  quinque  averse  luctantia  sidera  mundo 

Exercent  varias  natune  lege  ehonoC^  Ib^vt. 
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^le  following  scarce  and  valuable  Tract,  consisting  of  7  Lctte 
of  Tchich  we  insert  S  in  our  present  and  reserve  the  otl 
4  for  a  future  No.,  is  reprinted  by  the  recommendation  of 
very  distinguished  Scholar,  who  has  obligingly  favored  us  m 
the  loan  of  the  Pamphlet. 

REMARKS 

ON    THR 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

AUTHORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

IN  SEVERAL  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


O  /  mseros  ScrijiUoreM,  tel  potiks^  O  !  miaera  ioipia  M  ercelUntium  Podtn 

.   Ofxrfomm,  HitiiirUorum,  et  uUnrmm,  nUi  frauis,  nUi  eattnit  fwiota  uttL  owfa 

€9mp€$e9tuT,    Qnid  eitim  in  iUi$  Mahmm  H  incolume  ttmdem  man^  1   <^ 

imiegmm^  quid  impMutum^  Potterit  muiriM  reUtiqnetur,  n  aniibet  qnvcuiM; 

Mseqai  non  potest,  em  formare  tnnsfoniiareqoe  pro  mrbicrio  eoncedUwr? 

H.  Stepk.  Ep.  p.  33S.  Hit t.  Stepb 
1731. 


TO  THE   READER. 

These  Letters,  at  first  written  for  private  satisfaction,  are  m 
made  public,  in  order  to  stop  the  career,  and  to  curb  the  insolent 
of  those  Goths  and  Vandals  the  'minor  critics  of  the  age,  t 
Marklands,  the  Wades,  and  the  Observators.  If  haply  he  c 
gain  this  point,  the  Author  thinks  he  shall  do  no  small  senrice 
the  republic  of  learning. 

B.  Ep.  17V31. 


LETTER   L 

My  dear  Friend, 

Y  ou  ask  if  r  have  soon  the  MtsceUaneons  Obseroations  upon  4 
'§hors  ancient  and  modern  ;  1  have:  And  yet  I  Crtniiot  think  that 
this  Answer  I  have  given  full  satisfaction  to  your  question  ;  for 
intimacy  of  that  friendship  which  is  cultivated  betwixt  us,  the  freed 
of  our  Correspondence,  and  the  usual  interpretation  which  wc  are  b 
ivont  to  put  upon  the  like  iutcrrogaturies,  make  roc  deem  my^If  obli 
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toky  before  you  that  private  judgment,  vhich  I  have  formed  within  my- 
self upon  the  Work. 

But  tho'  1  owD  myself  suflicieutly  bound  for  tbo«o  reasons  to  do  it, 
yet  I  hope  this  obligation  will  suffer  no  detriment  or  diminution,  should 
1  say,  that  I  have  likewisi'  a  further  view  in  it,  and  that  I  purpose  here* 
by  to  purchase  your  opinion  also ;  for  the  gaining  of  which  I  shall  al- 
ways i>  lad  ly  expose  my  own,  ^nd  think  I  come4)y  it  at  an  easyexpcnce. 

The  undertaking,  according  to  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
Euttoria  Literarios  is  the  first  in  its  kind ;  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
Criticism  was  ever  retailed  at  Sixpence  an  ounce,  and  that  in  a  monthly. 
file;  where  all  comers  and  goers,  school-boys,  apprentices,  and  cham^ 
ber-roaids  arc  welcome  to  buy,  may  all  read  in  their  mother's  tongue^  m. 
Critique  upon  ancient  authors  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Boys,  down 
with  your  satchels!  away  with  the  needle.  Girls!  A  fair  trader  from 
tonassus  sells  the  Belles  Lettres  a  lumping  pen'worth.     'Oyo^  ir£0| 

As  to  the  Author,  who  he  is,  that  by  the  help  of  the  Goddess,  first 
struck  out  ihe  thought,  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  The  footsteps  by  which 
ifeare  to  investigate  him  are  very  perplexed  and  uncertain*;  the  Adver- 
tisement speaks  of  the  Editors,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  is  sin- 
gular. The  work  is  a  piece  of  Criticism  ;  the  preface  is  intended  to  b« 
a  defence  cf  that  sort  of  learning,  and  in  the  first  page  of  it  he  ranks 
l^inncif  amongst  the  critics,  and  yet,  if  you'll  take  his  own  word  ibr  it,  he 
B  no  critic  ;  /  have  said  enough  in  favor  of  Criticism  ;  too  much  per^ 
hspt,  considering  how  little  it  concerns  me  to  stand  up  for  it.  And  af- 
temrards,  But  I  pretend  not  to  the  title  of  a  Critic.  So  that  all  the 
idea  1  can  at  present  form  of  him  is  very  confused  ;  all  that  I  can  be 
certain  of,  is  that 

None  but  himself  can  he  his  parallel. 

Time,  which  discovers  ^11  things,  may  perhaps  clear  up  this  matter 
Aore  fully  ;   should  an  embryo  Claudian,  after  that  the  Papinian  bot- 
toms arc  wound  up,  fall  a  sacrificoto  this  more  favorite  off^tpring,  we 
Mthen  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  to  know  this  Author, 
^hn^it  seems,  so  little  knows  himself,  as   to  be  ignorant  that  he's  a 
pretender  to  the  title  of  a  Critic,  even  tho'  he  publishes  a  critical  work. 
Having  mentioned  the   Preface  as  an  essay  upon  Criticism,  I  beg 
ipave  to  enter  a  remark  or  two  upon  it.     His  design  here  is  to  pave 
the  way,  and  to  bespeak  a  favorable  reception,  foPxfce  work  that  f6llow% 
>tid  consequently,  to  justify  critical  learning  against  all  sorts  of  ad- 
versaries, humorous,  or  grave ;  and  yet  with  the  first  he  plainly  takes 
P^,  and,  as  1  conceive,  no  less  with  the  second.     Tis  objected,  that 
ibe  Critics  treat  those  uncivilly  from  whom  they  differ  ;   now  in  answer 
lothis,  instead  of  shewing  that  the  objection  lies  not  against  the  study 
)tsclt, but  some  of  its  Professors,  he  says  not  one   word  about  it;  he 
shows  indeed,  that  this,  and  that,  and  t'other  is  not  uncivil ;  but  how 
^^  this  remove  the  charge  ?  This,  and  that,  and  t'other,  may  not  be 
^civj),  and  yet  Criticibm  may  be  an  unmannerly  study  ;  and  that  it  is 
*>«two  of  his  instances  out  of  three  unluckily  prove.     Tis  objected 
f g^n,  That  it  is  trifling  and  useless  ;  he  replies.  That  it  pleases  and 
ii^tructs;  alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  Utik  dulci.    Now  how  does  it 
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profit }  Why,  first,  it  does  not  make  a  man  more  virtuous ;  Sccondlj 
it  is  not  bene^cial  to  the  commonwealth  :  Thirdly,  it  brings  home  ba 
little  profit  to  those  who  spend  their  time  in  it.  This  is  a  most  won 
derful  way  of  provinc;  that  Critical  learning  is  profitable  and  instructive 
but  however,  he  boldly  concludes  upon  it»  that  he  has  said  enough  tj 
favor  of  Criticism  ;  too  muchy  perhaps, 

P.  2.  he  says,  It  is  not  uncivil  to  tahe  JNoticc  of  an  author  •  •  •  •tgpe 
daily  if  the  author  be  dead  ;  if  he  be  living,  'tis  another  case  :  I  shoulc 
not  then  care  to  Jind  fault  with  one  xohom  I  could  not  also  justly  com- 
mend. 

Now  in  my  notion  of  thii^gs,  'tis  ranch  more  gem^rous  to  attack  s 
living,  than  a  dead  adversary,  whilst  the  man  is  able  to  plead  his  owa 
cause,  to  right  and  defend  himself.     Rut  excuse  his  pusilanimity ; 

Nulii  gravis  est  pcrcunsna  Achilles, 

and  so  for  fear  of  losing  a  correspondent  in  Lincolniensis^  tho'  he  thinks 
fit  to  reject  four  of  his  observations  out  of  five,  he  pays  him  a  most 
absurd  compliment,  and  suys.  He  hopes  he  has  a  design  of  obliging  th 
World  with  an  edition  of  VirgiL  I  can  assure  the  lovers  of  humauit^, 
that  this  Author  is  already  in  much  better  hands,  and  I  heartily  win 
the  learned  professor  at  Leydcn  may  enjoy  a  better  state  of  health,  than 
he  has  lately  done,  whilst  he  goes  through  with  his  undertaking  ;  Bat 
are  we  then  to  grant  an  act  of  tol(>ration  to  consummate  ignorance  ?  Shall 
pure  and  genuine  nonsense  go  unpunished,  whilst  we  assail  the  man  of 
character  ? 

Dat  veniam  Corvis,  vexat  ccnsnra  Columbas, 

Unless  the  Observator  says  this  to  screen  himself,  he  must  allow,  that 
they,  who  are  in  other  respects  justly  commendable,  have  the  most 
right  to  favor. 

P.  3.  Critical  learning,  he  says,  may  be  placed  beneath  those  StuOa 
fohich  tend  to  increase  the  Wealth  and  Strength  of  a  Nation  ;  that  i^ 
your  mercantile  studies;  and  so  the  observation  of  the  ingenious  refloc- 
ter  upon  learning  is  at  last  verify *d  :  The  bounds  of  Learning  of  laic 
are  wonderfully  enlarged,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  Mr.  ll's  Trade  Papery 
may  pass  in  time  for  a  Volume  of  Learning, 

In  short,  my  Friend,  the  only  excellence  of  this  Rhapsody  of  a  Pre- 
face is,  that  it's  consistent  with  what  follows,  a  proper  doorcase  to 
such  a  structure ;  f^  the  work  is 

rudis  indigestaque  Moles, 

quite  crude  and  unconcocted  :  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal 
in  general  to  the  many  Retractations  pro  and  con :  They  may  call  them 
instances  of  Modesty  and  Candor,  if  they  please,  but  surely  they  ait 
the  tokens  of  Greenness  and  Immaturity.  But  as  this  is  a  very  fool 
charge,  I  shall  endeavour  more  particularly  to  support  it  in  soma 
future  epistles,  and  to  prove  it  experimentally  in  two  sets  of  their 
observations,  those  upon  Virgil  and  Minucius  Felix,  In  the  doing  of 
this,  as  I  intend  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible,  I  shall  likewise  almost 
wholly  confine  myself  to  Emendations,  many  of  which,  so  far  as  relates 
to  Virgilf  have  gained,  it  seems,  the  approbation  of  Lincolniensis, 
la  the  mean  time,  1  tenderly  beg  of  you  to  take  can  of  your  healtk» 
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isd  to  remember  that  you  live  (or  your  Friends  as  well  at  yourqdf : 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  shall  never  want  a  Friend  in  you,  and 
after  having  done  it  so  often  already,  I  don't  need  to  give  you  any 
further  tuurances  that  you'll  always  find  the  like  in  me. 

Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant,  &c. 


LETTER    II. 

My  dear  Friend, 

THK  Obtervator  sets  out  with  Virgil  and  Mimicius  FeliXf  namely, 
(he  two  authors  to  whom  I  proposed  to  confine  my  remarks ;  and  I  can* 
Dot  but  think,  he  has  been  u  little  unhappy  in  the  opening  of  the  scene; 
f»r  tbo'  these  are  both  gn^at  names  in  the  republic  of  Letters,  both  of 
tiieni  iiivorite  writers,  and  above  all  praise,  and  so  might  possibly  be 
&ogght  by  him  to  reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  undertaking,  yet  standing  at 
tlie  head  of  this  work,  they  rather  bespeak  the  prejudice  than  the 
&Tor  of  a  reader.  The  acknowledged  correctness  of  die  former  makes 
lis  difficile  and  morose,  superstitious  and  scrupulous,  nice  and  sus* 
picious;  and  that  unbounded  liberty,  which  his  Editors  from  time 
to  time  have  taken  with  the  latter,  has  already  so  satiated  and  disgusted 
U.S  that  conjectures  upon  him  are  little  better  than  cabbage  often 
kited. 

But  the  allowed  excellence  of  this  noble  brace  of  Authors,  perhaps, 
appears  in  nothing  so  much,  as  in  the  large  number  of  Editions,  which 
tk  learned  of  all  nations  have  procured  of  them  since  the  restoration  of 
ittrning ;  and  with  regard  to  Minuciusy  a  surprizing  number  indeed  I 
CQoiidering,  that  they  arc  all  derived  from  a  single  fountain,  that  one 
copj  presented  by  Leo  X.  to  Francis  the  First.  The  feultiness  of  this 
copy,  partly  evinced  by  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Critics,  but 
^™y  by  Rigaltius's  collation,  has  opened  a  large  field  to  conjectural 
^ticism  in  every  age ;  and  as  the  unfledged  critic  generally  tries  hif 
^ifoia  in  Uesyckius^  an  Author  of  one  exemplar  likewise,  and  counts 
iumself  nothing,  unless  he  has  carried  away  some  few  baskets  of  dupf 
<Mt  of  that  stable  of  Augeas :  So  here,  there  is  scarce  one  Elditor 
<tf  Mimidus  that  has  not  proceeded  almost  to  licentiousness  in  altering, 
ttiAsposing,  striking  out,  putting  in  ;  in  short,  in  every  species  of  guest- 
vofk  and  hariolation.  Insomuch,  that  tho'  Virgil  is  the  second  in  his 
kind,  and  perhaps,  is  second  to  none ;  and  tho'  Minucius  be,  if  not 
•  ^  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  next  to  TertuUian,  and  if  not 
|k  most  el^ant  of  them,  inferior  to  iMctantius  only :  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing, these  very  great  advantages,  they  do  neither  of  them  bring  any 
tecommendation  to  the  present  work. 

MiNUC.  Fel,  c.  2. 

Igi/ir  post  unum  et  alterum  dian^  cum  jam  et  aviditaiem  desiderii 
i^^fkm  QuiduitatiM  usut  implessci,  et  qua  per  abseniiam  mutuaoi  ife 
"^  >Mf ctc6aiisiii,  relatione  alternd  comperii^emus,  ^c» 
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His  reasoning  here  is  very  wonderful.  We  are  to  read  muiuo,  he* 
cause  this  would  be  better.  Mutuam  it  seems  is  tolerable,  but  not 
quite  so  good  as  mutuo.  There  is  no  end  of  such  refinements  as  tbeie^ 
and  if  the  common  reading  is  tolerable,  this  licence  is  far  from  binngsa. 
This  is  to  correct  the  authors  themselves,  and  not  the  corrupted  copies 
of  them.  What  think  you  of  *  gaudere  gaudiam^  *  ludere  ludum^  '  fi^- 
nare  pvgnam^  ^  ultimus  Jinis^  and  the  like  ?  Of  Maritarum  adultery 
Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  11.  Jl^lira  Miracula,  Min.  Fel.  c.  20.  and  Notffr 
xices  alternaret  Cypi.  Ep.  5.  Ed.  Ox.  ?  Of  ^  dv$f(vy  r^^oSMv,  ^  iy^un  «*• 
jfrwVf  Jy^^is  hKX<rroL),dy^^sg  f  i'Ao/,so  frequent  with  the  Athenian  Oraton, 
and  the  similar  locution  in  the  Acts,  dv^E^  dihXfu  ?  which*  because 
our  language  would  not  receive  the  Letter,  the  Tratislators  have  ren- 
dered Men  and  Brethren^  whereas  in  point  of  accuracy,  they  should 
have  said  Brethren,  Of  eandem  cmensi  viam  rursus  vcrsis  vcsti^m 
terchamns^  Minuc.  c.  3.  ?  But  fullness  or  redundancy  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  author.  Sec  Hcraldus,  Not.  10.  pag.  5?8.  of  Daxicit 
2d  Edition.  So  p.  3.  Neque  hoc  obscquiifuitj  aut  ordinis^  aut  honoris, 
p.  31.  Repudiaris  altcrum,  alterum  comproharis ;  and  again.  Si  mila 
quasi  novui  aliquis,  et  quasi  ignarus  partis'  tttriasque  considas.  Sec  also 
Not.  5.  p.  32.  Not.  2.  p.  64.  Not.  6.  p.  ^7,  and  forty  other  places. 
So  Virgil, 

Rursus  ad  oraclum  Ortygia  Phahumque  rcraenso 
Hortatur  pater  ire  mart yEn.  3.  143.  ^ 

But  to  say  all  in  a  word,  Muiuo  makes  as  great  a  Tautology  « 
mutuam.  For  Minucius  and  his  Friend,  having  been  absent  from  eacE 
Other  for  some  time,  were  no  doubt  mutually  ignorant  of  each  oihcrt 
concerns.  As  to  any  epistolary  correspondence,  'tis  plain  there  wai 
none ;  evefy  thing  of  this  kind  is  excluded  by  what  follows,  Relatim 
altemd  comperissetnus :  For  then  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  tbii 
mutual  inquiry. 

But  this  Observation  is  quite  unlucky  ;  for  upon  his  own  principloi 
remetui  cannot  stand. 

Min.  Fel.  c.  3. 

Sed  uti  tundi  spatium  satis  justuin  cum  sertnone  consumpsimus,  es» 
dem  emensi  viam  rursus  ver6is  vestigiis  terebamus. 

Nay,  Remensi  makes  a  most  insufferable  tautology ;  The  passagi 
produced  above  out  of  the  3d  JEn,  is  nothing  like  this.  It  will  indcet 
justify  eandem  viam  rursus  ver sis  vestigiis  ia-cbamus,  but  not  eandet 
remensi  viam  rursus  versis  rcstigiis  tercbamus.  But  Virgil,  it  seems, bi 
usi'd  the  word  remensus  JEn,  3.  143. 

Well,  and  so  he  has  elsewhere,  and  so  have  other  Authors;  bn 
what  then  ?  The  truth  is,  that  neither  emensi  nor  remensi  have  an 
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s  Erasni.  Adag.  ay^pwy  npuionr  rcxya  ^nptra.  ^  Arbtoph. 

7    Is  mntua  absentia  m  greater  Pleonasm  tlian  that  of  Isaer,  Panegyr,  T< 
wpiir^vs  Twv  Xoywy  Apx»/tArvoyf  ?  Or  than  that  of  a  contemporary  Orator,  t^SovXe 
idv  inmTa  iomXf  uMf  xal  ^  /Kavra  f^nnuu    Set  alio  JUaekw,  S.  S,  C/a»ic.  V 
1.  p.  18. 
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Aing  to  do  here.  Ementi  is  either  by  some  blunder  rqietted  from 
aboff,  or  is  a  gloss  upon  the  less  frequent  expression  ierebmMUi  tiam* 
This  latter  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of,  because  real  glossae  are  often 
fcond  in  our  Authors,  Dav.  ad  Cic.  N.  D.  p.  33.  Maun,  et  Herald* . 
§i  Minwc.  p.  94.  But,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  Obster- 
fttor  might  hare  an  eye  to  that  passage  in  the  inimitable  Scriblerus, 

Divide  and  part  the  severed  World  in  two. 

But  the  Obscrvator  is  again  unfortunate  in  having  made  this  emcn- 
datioo ;  because  allowing  this  way  of  arguing,  prospectus  inanis  canuo^ 
nlttist. 

Georg.  II.  285. 

Non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem  ; 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aquas 
Terra 

Eveiy  Prospect  is  inanisy  from  whence  the  Expression  arises.  imp4m 
iirt  prospectuniy  Ccts.  B.  Gall,  II.  22.  Inaais  animus,  on  the  contrary, 
b  oiwii^  ciirw  solutus.  But  the  context  implies  a  regular  open  prospect 
withoat  an  epithet ;  and  the  passage  admits  of  his  version  without  his 
emendstion  :  A  certain  sign,  roethinks,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  in 
Tis  true,  yirgil  has  said  pictura  inanis  emphatically  and  beautifully, 
but  he  has  no  where  said,  prospectus  inanis.  And  the  two  cases  are 
itT  frum  being  parallel,. for  neither  are  the  circumstances  the  same,  uot 
<lo(9  msis  111  buth  places  convey  the  same  idea. 

But  at  last  you^l  say,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  unfair,  and  that  I  have 
used  all  along  the  same  argument  against  his  emendations,  which  I 
before condemrte<l  in  him  against  Minucius.  It  is  true  I  have;  for  tho' 
this  kind  of  reasoning  will  not  support  a  conjecture  against  a  Ms. 
ycl  it  will  defend  a  Ms.  (and  in  f^irgifs  case  a  number  of  MSS.) 
against  a  conjecture  ;  and  this  the  Obscrvator  himself  must  allow  for 
the  take  of  his  own  annotation  on 

Mn.  XI.  405. 
yimnis  et  Hadriacas  retro/ugit  Aufidus  undas, 

where  he  defends  the  reading  against  Tanaquil  Faber  upon  this  very 
pHociple  ;  and  where,  by  the  way,  please  to  observe,  that  his  Amnis 
TiberinifS,  Nilus  amnis,  Indus Jlumen,  SfC.  do  all  corroborate  absentians 
mtuam :  Insomuch,  that  his  remark  here  upon  Faber,  howsoever  just, 
is  iatirely  mal  d  propos,  considering  that  the  very  next  he  makeS| 
ii  that  upon  Abscutiam  mutuam. 

And  upon  this  footing  of  rejecting;  conjectural  emendations,  incum- 
bered with  tautology,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  most  monstrous  alter-^ 
ation,  which  I  meet  with  in  the  new  Horace. 

Od.  I.  2,  31. 

Nude  candentis  humeros  amictus. 

The  Editor  asks,  "  Quit  augur  iste  A  polio  nisi  Sol?**  Why  the 
Dtity  himsell.    The  Poet  did  uot  thipk  that  the  Sun  would  be  seen 
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from  lus  chariot,  and  assume  ihe  |)erson  of  Augustus.  Again,  b 
**  Cluare  tandem  ?*'  and  rq)lies,  **  Quia  scilicet  Jam  iotum  istum  § 
Cmsaris  mortem  insecutum^  non  nisi  perpetuis  webmiis  Sol  amictu 
rat;**  still  alluding  to  ibe  sun  in  the  Heavens,  and  forgetting  th 
of  ^e  author,  vfho  is  not  desiring  the  sun  to  break  out  in  his  j 
splendor,  but  to  come  amongst  them  in  Augustuses  form ;  and  otb 
the  compliment  would  be  lost.  Tandem  therefore  is.  Now  at  I 
after  the  civil  combustions  are  ceased, 

Nudtts  is  unquestionably  the  same  as  nudus  amictus.  And  tbei 
ivhether  the  Editor  can  support  nudus  amictvs^  by  any  authoriti 
not,  I  cannot  assent  to  it,  because  it  makes  a  tautology ;  and  f 
same  reason  I  am  equally  averse  to  what  the  Observator  oliers  on 

Virg.  Georg.  1V,405. 

Verum  ubi  correptum  manibus  vinclisque  tencbis  ; 

where  even  allowing  that  the  common  reading  may  do  very  well, 
yet  so  unreasonable  as  to  put  tnanicis  upon  us,  and  to  persist  in  it. 
p.  126.    ManiciSf  he  allcdges,  is  used  on  the  same  occasion,  v.  43S 

■      manicisquc  jacf  ii/em 
Ckcupai  — 

and  that  these  two  words  are  joined,  ^n.  II.  146. 

Ip9e  viro  primus  manicas  atque  arta  levari 
Vincla  jtiM/  Priamvt  — — — ^ 

As  aUo  in  Ovid  are  laqueis  vincloquet  ^hcre  a  story  is  told  just  lik 
in  VirgiL  I  answer,  that  vinculum  is  a  general  word,  including 
every  kind  of  fetters,  mantcflr,  pedicce^  laquei ;  and  this  I  shan't  nc 
prove.  Manicis  therefore,  439^  is  explanatory  of  vinclis  here,  ac 
ing  to  that  of  Ovid  upon  this  occasion  ; 

Decipiat  ne  te  vcrsis  tamen  iflejigurisf 

Impedianl  geminas  vlnculafirma  manus.     Ovid,  Fast.  T 

And  again,     Pervenit  ad  vat  em  Juvenisy  resolutaqnc  $omno 

Alligat  dtquorei  brachia  oapta  Senis,  Id.  ib.  v 

on  the  same  occasion  still.  Consiqueutiy  where  xinculum  is,  there 
occasion  for  any  other  ^ord ;  at  least  conjecture  cannot  suppor 
other,  ev'n  tho'  manicis  and  xincula,  laqueis  vincloque,  may  si 
in  the  authors.  And  for  my  part,  1  cannot  apprehend  bow  Pr 
could  be  bound  well  without  hands.    The  autUor  joins  vis  vtith 

cula,  v.  399. 

■      vim  duram  et  vincula  capto 
Intende  • 

and  speaks  of  tightening  the  bonds,  v.  412. 

magis  couicndc  tcnacia  vincla. 


and  so  agfldn,  v.  418.        Alque  habiiis  mcmbris  vtn'U  vigor r 

And  Homer^  Od.  J.  413.  talks  of, 

XOL^O^    Ti    /3/lJ    Tff, 

and  422,       Kcd  Tort  8ij  a^iaSai  re  ^Iris,  >3<ral  re  yegovra. 
and  particularly  ,v.  454. 

'Hjxci;  V  oH^*  *^aypvrei  *%tva6p>sft  ifif\  ie  ^siga^ 
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But  unless  the  Observator  will  allow  of  manibus  here,  I  don't  see  how 
lib  uiinadvcnioDS  upon  Servivs  Georg,  IV.  415.  caii  possibly  stand. 
Where  he  writes,  **  it  should  be»  I  think,  vincendi^  or  vinciendi  numinis 
e^u  She  anoiated  him  to  give  him  strength  to  struggle  with 
Fniau^  and  which  he  then  confirms  by  v.  418. 
Aiquc  kahilis  tnembri$  ven'U  vigor*  ' 

Bat  to  conclude  this  tedious  Epistle,  I  am  very  shy  on  this  account 
likewise  of  admitting  that  Criticism  produced  in  p.  1 13.  of  these  obscr* 
vadoQs ;  but  as  I  propose  to  give  you  my  thoughts  at  large  in  a  subse- 
^Qcnt  Letter,  I  shall  take  leave  of  you  for  this  time,  by  only  subscribing 
nmlf,  Your  most  assured  Friend,  ^c» 


LETTER  III. 

Good  Sir, 

I  shall  make  no  manner  of  apology  for  keeping  my  word,  but 
without  any  more  to  do  shall  enter  upon  the  Defence  of 

Georg.  III.  37. 

Invidia  infelix  furias  amntmque  severum 
Cocyti  metueif  tortosque  Ixionis  angues, 
Immantmqwe  rotam,  et  nan  exsuperabiie  saxum* 

Kntminent  hand  has  attempted  this  place,  and  is  so  sanguine  in  the 
nitter,  and  so  conscious  of  the  infallibility  of  his  remark,  that  he  pro* 
PQKS  it  as  a  test,  and  as  an  undoubted  specimen  of  the  faultiness  of 
)^v|irf  copies;  as.a  clencher,  and  a  capital  observation,  which  shall 
siigly  convince  the  world,  that  there  are  incorrect  places  in  Virgil,  and 
thit  even  though  all  the  other  the  many  Essays  of  these  Observator s 
^1(1  prove  in  vain ;  he  reads, 

■  —  tortosque  Ixionis  orbcs, 

T^itrtadvig  of  theBx>mwn  Codey  in  spite  oi  fifty  other  manuscripts, 
^  OS  many  Editors.  His  reasons  are,  that  no  Mythologer,  Poet,  or 
ScMiast  ever  mentions  angues  as  part  of  Ixion's  punishment ;  that 
dlihej^say  isy^  that  he  was  fastened  to  a  wheel  which  was  perpetually  in 
^um;  and  then  he  produces  sixteen  passages  tt»  prove  this. 

As  to  orbes  making  an  hendiadis  here,  orbis  and  rota,  he  says,  are 
^frreot  things,  for  rota  is  the  machine,  and  orbis  the  volutus  or  motion 
tbenof;  that  Virgil,  even  supposing  the  tautology,  would  yet  bear  it 
out  himself,  saying  in  another  place, 

Aique  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis*  Georg.  IV.  484. 

Asdasto 

— —  torfQsque  sinistrA 

IiUentans  au^ue*  '  Sji,  VI.  570. 

^  Ixion  is  not  mentioned.     And  us  to 

'El  manihus  prohibet  contingere  mensas 
Exsurgitquefacem  aitoliens,  atgue  intonat  ore.    lEn.  VI.  606. 
^fjx  Ixion  be  mentioned,  yet  angues  is  not.     And  so  he  most  trium* 
phimly  concludes^  And  thus  we  are  got  rid  of  a  blundtr  9f  1500  years 
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Now  it  ift  very  certain,  that  whoever  shall  dan*  to  appear  in  behilf  of 
the  received  rending,  labors  undtr  very  great  ilisadvanta^*!.  He  has  u 
rminfMt  hand  to  doal  with,  a  gre'^it  deal  of  Icarniug  and  quotation  to 
encounter,  a  wurld  of  sufficiency,  st'lf-cvidence,  aud  certainty.  So  tbii 
all  ho  can  propose  to  do,  i&  to  play  the  gentleman's  artillery  a  Kttl^ 
againht  himst'lf,  and  if  he  bhould  miscarry,  as  to  be  sure  he  must,  to 
comfort  himsi-lf  with  the  thoughts,  that 

Cttm  Wo  certatteferttur  ; 

and  that  in  vindication  of  a  Leciiun  1500  years  old. 

It  is  a  rule  amongst  the  critics,  to  prefer,  when  the  manuscripts  difer, 
a  recondite  aud  k*ss  usual  readings  before  a  more  obvious  onr,  tml 
that  because  the  probability  of  corruption  lies  much  the  strongest  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  And  so  this  gentleman  says  himself  in  a  like 
case,  p.  174.  Nor  had  the  Librarii  ever  titistaken  words  so  trite  aid 
common :  and  then  he  adds,  /  am  confident  Avienus  wrote  protollrre. 
And  so  again,  p.  177*  Cassa,  n  shorty  was  a  word  weH  enough  knomU 
the  copyists :  so  that  I  suspect  the  Poet  wrote  Casca.  And  this  rule  most 
then  be  allowed  very  good  and  certain,  when  a  large  number  of  ratDU* 
scripts  are  on  the  side  of  the  former,  against  one  and  no  more.  In  the 
case  before  us,  angue$  being  new,  ami  out  of  the  reach  of  the  scribi'ihe 
substituted  into  its  place  a  word  more  frequent  upon  the  occasion,  plaia^ 
and  obvious^  and  what  might  reasonably  shoot  »nto  his  head,  cither  frufiL 

Georg.  IV.  484. 

Atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  consHtit  orbit ; 

Or,  ^n.  XII.  481. 
Haud  minus  JEneas  iortos  legit  obvim  orbes  ; 
tor  from  PropertiuSj  Ovid,  Seneca,  or  Severus, 

So  that  what  the  gentleman  says  of  the  passage  being  altereS  by  * 
Monk,  p.  17s,  is  certainly  very  right;  but  then,  on  the  contrary sidfr 
by  a  Monk  the  gentleman  means  the  barbarous  ages,  when  learning  b/ 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  this  sot  of  men,  and  then  I'm  afraid  *lis  holiecia 
than  an  Anachronism,  to  talk  of  a  Monkish  alteration  before  the  di)fi 
of  Servius. 

But  further,  I  apprehend  the  author  meant  here  two  distinct  pvaith- 
ments,  though  of  the  Same  person,  or  two  parts  of  his  punishment,  M 
this  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  three  lines,  i .  e.  from  the  ihort- 
ness  of  the  narration,  being  as  it  were  only  in  subserviency,  knd  'A 
iragi^ty.  So  thai  though  orbis  may  be  volutus,  and  rota  the  iHflclU 
itself,  yet  making  use  of  but  one  and  the  same  punishment,  mnd  'thk 
hendiadis  and  tautology  nevertheless  subsisting,  we  cannot  in  so  slioit  a 
narration  admit  them  both.  None  of  the  poets  or  mythologisli  ever 
intimate  that  Ixion's  wheel  stands  still,  for  then  why  was  it  a  wheel 
rather  than  a  rock  or  a  post  ?  What  becomes  of  the  morality  of  the  tto^^ 
No ;  though  perhaps  they  may  only  mention  the  wheel,  yet  Ibe  noCm 
of  revolution  always  goes  along  with  it,  as  an  insefNirablc  concomitant 
And  so  says  the  gentleman  himself ;  Ixion  was  fastened  ta  a  wheel  wKA 
tsas  perpetually  in  motion*  But  this  is  plain  from  very  many  of  M 
citations.  So  that  whether  Pierius  is  to  be  reproached  for  hit  cowardMb 
or  Qotj  in  not  daring  to  admit  orbes,  yet  he  is  moat  certaid^  io  tti 
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ii|frt,  in  nying  that  it  would  make  an  bendiadife,  anU  vhcnercr  it  was 
aMaed,  must  be  admitted  upon  that  footing.  So  Juvenal  xm.  iiU 
dHi  it  iWa,  and  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  42.  orbis^  from  whAce  it  appeals, 
iuBL  whiz  and  roia  are  evidently  tautamount,  aiid  make  a  tautology. 
But  does  this  gnitleman  think  that  Pierius  knew  not  that  orbit  ws^ 
xoUttuf  Pieriut  knew  that  as  well  as  be,  but  was  apprehensive  of  tb^ 
lieDiliiidis  notwithstanding.     As  to 

Gcorg.  IV.  484. 
Atque  Ixionii  Tenia  rota  constitit  orbiSf 

only  one  thing  is  there  mraut,  namely,  Ixion's  wheel  is  expressed  in  a 
ptraphrasiical  and  political  manner ;  and  so  in  those  passages  oi 
Surco,  Severus^  and  Tibullus,  whi»re  those  two  words,  or  equivalent 
ones,  are  jointly  used.  And  upon  this  principle  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Shrklead  is  to  be  rejected, 

—  tortotguc  Txionin  axes. 
And  lastly^  upon  this  principle  angues  is  the  word,  and  no  other;  for 
this  atone  makes  no  tautology  ur  hendiadis ;  tortos  anguen  is  every  whit 
^  proper  as  tortox  orbe$.     So  Scnecoy  TAj/est,  JK>. 

Et  tortos  ferox 

Minarii  angnes • 

^  Nee  serpens  hahitare  torta  possit, 

isa  joitand  beautiful  emendation  in  that  passage  of  MartiaU  Oh$.  p.  32. 
Butabove  all^  Virgil  himself  has 

- —  torvosquc  sinistra 
Intentans  angucs  ■ 

Upon  which  the  observer  writes,  or  rather  tortosquty  ns  if  this  was  an 
tneadation  of  his,  founded  upon  conjecture  ;  whereas  Pieriiu  expressly 
pm  notice  of  its  being  in  antiquis  aliquot  exemplarihus.  But  more 
Wfctly, 

/rfui  was  tied  to  the  wheel ;  though  the  gentleman  -might  have  spared 
Ae  pomp  of  sixteen  testimonies,  (and  yet  afterwards  he  very  formally 
idds  a  seventeenth)  to  prove  what  every  one  would  have  granted  him* 
Bancly^  that  Ixion  was  fastened  to  a  wheel  which  was  perpetually  in 
wofmi.     Yet  what  he  has  done  serves  to  prove  this,  if  it  wants  proof, 
tod  to  I  shall  only  refer  you  to  his  citations.     But  the  gentleman  him- 
self allows  he  was  fastened.     Now  as  to  the  materials  with  which  he 
^lied,  Servius  upon  the  place  says  it  was  with  serpents  ;  and  so  again, 
fltf  ifii.  VI.  ^1.  M  irato  Jove  ad  inferos  trusus  est,  ct  illic  religatuM 
stf  rqtttm  circvmfusam  serpentibus :  from  whence  Nat.  Com.  VI.  1^. 
vritPB,  JETic  raiet  ferrece  fitit  alligatusy  circa  quam  angnes  compluret 
caavofeeftaitfirr.     See  also  Farnab.  ad  Senec,  Here.  Fur.  III.    These 
mpents  were  therefore  a  part,  as  I  suppose,  of  his  punishment ;  and  if 
90,  here  are  two  punishments  or  parts  of  punishment  actually  alluded 
^  tnd  all  Hendiadis  or  tautology  saved.     The  gentleman  seems  plainly 
toiiaTe  overlooked  Serviut,  (and  yet  I  don't  know  from  whence  he  could 
-fptit  ■iquaintcd  with  the  antiquity  of  this  reading,  bu.t  from  him)  :for 
fIberwiK  he  codM  never  have  said,  that  no  mythologist  or  scholiait 
eter  neotioued  angnes  as  part  of  Ixiuns  punishment ;  nor  could  he  ever 
laveKaited  those  two  objections  from  JEneid.  VI.  570.  606.  for  both  of 
them  ciily  lie  upon  supposition  that  by  angnes  are  here  meant  die 
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snakes  of  the  Furies,  (he  contrary  of  which  he  might  have  quickly  9( 
and  been  undeceived ,  had  he  peeped  into  Serviiu,  The  objccUon^ 
no  objections.  I'll  freely  giTe  tliem  him  both.  And  yet  I  don't  tt 
he  has  removed  either  of  them  :  for  though  in  the  first  case  Isitm 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  Furies  arc  made  by  the  mylhologers  to  attend 
those  that  are  punished.  See  JEn.  VL  601.  scq.  where  Ixwn  b  naa 
among  the  rest.     So  Juvcn.  XIII.  51. 

Nee  rotOf  nee  Furitt,  vee  $axum^  aut  vuUuris  ctri 
Tana 
And  as  to  the  latter,   though  artgues  be  not  named,  yet  they  arc  1 
insignia,  the  appendages  of  the  Furies,  and  always  are  where  they  a 
just  as  before  revolution  was  made  part  of  the  very  essence  of  Ijn$ 
whccl- 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  to  these  snakes  of  Iiion  (for  the  silcnc 
of  authors  I  take  to  be  little  or  none.  In  mythology  and  fiction  gn 
liberties  are  taken,  and  most  authors  have  their  peculiarities,  as  Fki 
itratus  in  the  case  before  us)  namely,  that  of  ApoUonim  Rhod, 

Now  though  it  be  very  true,  that  Virgil  has  made  good  use  of  tl 
author,*  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  discovery  of  his ;  for  both  this  c 
servation,  and  that  just  before,  concerning  the  Scholiast  of  Apollomi 
be  has  taken  from  Maltaire*s  Lives  of  the  Stephens's,  p.  389.)  yet 
appears  at  first  view,  that  he  used  him  not  here,  any  farther  than  i 
they  both  agree,  as  most  others  do,  concerning  the  ^serjxo/,  namely,  t! 
Ixiun  was  tied  and  bound  to  the  wheel.  Apollonius  says,  the  ligatui 
mext  braxen,  whereas  Virgil  says  they  were  serpentine.  What  shall 
say  to  this }  Why  ^o-ao^  here  does  not  barely  denote  the  ligation,  \ 
the  whole  wheel  by  synecdoche,  as  Propei'tius  speaks,  tincula  rotaif  L 
rota  ;  and  this  wheel  then  being  to  last  for  ever,  it  might  well  be  m 
of  brass,  or  iron,  as  Nat.  Comes  has  iu  But  perhaps  there  is  no  oo 
sion  for  this  refuge,  for  x^^X^^^  ^^  ^^  more  than  crsf^pj^,  <^XVf o^»  * 
I  shall  ngt  need  to  prove  this  sense  of  it  in  many  words,  especially 
you,  and  so  shall  briefly  refer  you  to  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  VirgU  A 
V.  198.  Serv.  ad  1.  and  Hor,  uhigucy  &c.  These  ^f (r/uci),  therefore,  ei 
though  they  were  serpentine,  were  brazen  no  less,  in  this  sense  of  bniA 
that  is,  were  stronf*  ones. 

And  now  to  make  an  end  ;  supposing  angves  to  be  a  blunder,  as 
asserts  it  to  be,  yet  the  Roman  code  deli  vend  us  from  it  before  be  di 
unless  he  will  more  modestly  say ^  that  he  was  the  first  that  recommeod 
and  restored  the  reading  of  the  Rnman  code;  and  yet  he  cannot  josl 
even  assume  this  to  himself,  seeing  that  Pierius  long  ago  said  just 
much  for  its  reception  as  he  has  doit(>,  viz.  that  if  admittable  at  ally 
was  by  the  figure  hendiadis ;  for  upon  the  face  of  the  note  it  does  i 
appear,  that  Pierius  preferred  either  of  the  readings  to  each  otbeTj 


k 


*  This  matter  of  the  Snakes  would  probably  have  bef>n  dewned  up,  hMl  A 
Jmlet**  play  been  extant ;  and  'tis  not  iiiilikely  that  Virfcil  and  Servitu  iiu§|it6tt 
bim  for  their  Author.    See  Plularch,  de  AMdiendhs  Poetii, 

^  See  Fabrie.  Bild.  <ir.  torn.  s.  p.  6^4,  j^6.  Serv.  ad  /En.  iv*  1.  Hoelaiii 
Pcpljig.  ad.ApnUfQ.  Si  Maitt.  tlist.  Steph. 
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les  not  appoar,  that  he  postponed  orbci  to  angues  ;  he  leaves  us 
and  just  representation  of  the  matter  of  fact^  to  judge  for  our* 
cording  to  bis  usual  custom.  Sec  him  above  ad  JEn.  VI.  570. 
V.  415,  416.  JEn.  XI.  708^  and  so  Scrvius  ad  Mn.  XI.  70i. 
'  whole,  he  cannot,  I  am  sure,  charge  Pitriui  fairly  with  strike 
rhes»  for  it  never  was  in :  he  cannot  say  that  by  his  means  only, 
!  of  the  manuscript  and  PieriuSy  we  are  got  rid  of  the  blunder, 
posing  it  to  be  one. 

Your  mont  tffectitmate  Friend^  S^c, 

\To  be  concluded  in  the  next  No:] 
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Notes  to  Correspondents  subjoined  to  the  Xllltk  Number 

'lassical  Journal^  p.  237*.  occurs  the  following  passage :-» 

mg  student  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who 

ive  an  explanation  of  the  following  passage  from  Tacitus, 

I.e.  61.  Prima  Vnri  castra,  lata  attJntu,  et  dimensis  ' 

\s^  trium  legionum  manus  osfentahant.    What  is  the  signi- 

of  prima?  Was  tliere  any  other  camp  besides  thk  ?     It 

from  the  extent  of  tlie  principia  that  tliere  were  three 

What  space  of  ground  did  an  army  of  three  legions 

when  encamped,  supposing  them  to  have  their  full  supple- 

ccording  to  V'^egetius  i" 

happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  patlly  to  oblige  ^'  the  young 
**  \vlio  would  not  have  found  much  difficulty  in  understand- 
Eneauing  of  prima,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  subsequent 

^unt  mitstos  locos,  visuque  ac  memoria  deformes.  Prima 
stra,  lato  ambit  Uy  et  dimensis  principiis,  trium  legionum 
\stentabant :  dein  semiruto  vallo,  humili  fossa,  accisajam 
consedisse  inteJIigebantur:  medio  campi  albentia  ossa,iU 
t,  ut  rest  iterant,  disjecta  vel  aggerata, 
\a  then  does  not  imply  tlie  Jirst  of  two  camps,  but  refers  to 
circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  ^  surveying  the  melancholy 
ipon  which  the  eye  could  not  dwell  without  horror.' 
^dein,  says  I'acitus.  But  prima  is  obviously  a  corrupt 
for  primo,  which  will  then  correspond  with  dein,  as  it 
)  do,  and  does  in  other  passages. 

» thf;  other  question  about  the  space  of  ground  occupied  bjr 
{ions,  I  must  leave  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  gende- 
the  rule  and  compass. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 


IOC 

The  etegant  and  clauical  author  tf  the  Defenee  of  Fbbfie 
Schools  has,  in  our  last  No.  observed  that  Walts  ha%  furnished  but 
n  small  proportion  of  illustrious  Scholars.  We  hail  the  omen 
given  by  the  proposer  of  this  prize,  and  hope  that  the  stimulm 
will  be  continued,  and  produce  still  more  successful  exertiota. 
Although  this  composition  is  not  faultless,  although  the  imiiatumt 
bf  Virgil  are  in  some  parts  too  servile,  yet  wishing  to  preserve  tk 
memorial,  and  encourage  the  repetition,  of  so  meritanous  crplan^ 
tee  have  not  hesitated  to  present  it  to  the  candid  reader. 

MORS   NELSONU 

POEMA 

AUREO  DIGNATVM  NUMISMdTE, 

Quod  exjudicio  dedit  GuL  Turton,  M,  D.  Swansea,  Vallia^ 
Sub  auspiciis  Georg.  Auoustiss.  Val,  Prtmc. 

A.  D,  1806, 

AVCTORB  R.  T.  A.  M.  COLL.  DIT.  JOHAN.  CAPT. 


qme^  Tiberioe,  vidcbit 


FuneitL  c^  tomolnni  pnetcrlabere  receateili  f 

ViRa, 

OEGNTVS  inngni  veimlem  funere  laurum' 
Aggredior  celebrare,  et  nioesto  condere  versa 
Itnmatura  nimis  miserae  liidibria  famm  ! 
Exitio  qui  victor  obit,  non  carmiiie  inani 
Prosequar  extinctum  ;  sat  sese  Patria  luttutn 
Solvit  in  assiduum,  et  veri  momimenta  doloris 
Consecrat  inferiis^  tanto  sed  debita  fa  to — 
At  Don  praecipiti^  celebremus  funeris  horam 
Carmine  supreniam — vetuit^  nam  Cambria  Musis 
Prsemia  proponens,  et  novit  Cambria  Musas 
Montanumque  melos — novit  melioribus  amiia ! 
Quippe  ortus  sacril  referens  ab  origine  Virtus 
Ex{i4icat  infanti  ingenuas  conamine  vireS| 
Expertesque  mone  divinos  suscitat  igoes  ; 
Primus  tibi  vitae  caior,  et  florentis  honores 
Prima  juventutis  maturat  gratia,  in  ausis 
Emicat  exultant  melioribus ;  ilia  Penates 
Nativosque  focos  circum  indignata  morari^ 
Donee  inassoetos  nisus  docuere  pertcla, 
Inque  reluctantem  demisit  vividus  hostem 


>  Morte  yenalem  petiisse  launim. — Hon. 

*  Nelsoni  vitam  ^  primis  annis  repeti  voluit,  qui  hacooe  prmmia  propwiii^ 
neque  pauciores  quam  vers.  400  coroponi  jussit 

*  Ibid. 
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Impetus — bo^lique  juvtt  rapture  kcerto 
Tebi  8119  fiibricata  neci ;  seu  fama  superstea 
Exhilaratj  seu  nohilitat  Victoria  monem. 
Hand  aliter  (patriis  furj^unt  ubi  amata  Caaiceiiis 
Ardua  Soodeoi,  seu  Phalimmoiua  rupes 
Nativu  nisabia  quam  circumaidit  opaca 
Majeatas  acopufonim,  atque  alti  verticia  horroi-) 
Haud  aliter  sociata  Jovi,  flammie  arbitra  dias 
Ales  ibi  primo  lioquit  conamine  niduiu, 
MoDtanuraque  Larem— vim  via  nativa  niinistrat; 
Infantemque  juvat  volucris  libramina  penott 
Prima  nbvis  mandare  Notis,  sodseque  procelbe, 
Vere  suo ;  luditque  cavis  emissa  juventus. 

Quid  memorem  nuU&  imbutam  formidine  mentem? 
Expertumaue  animvm  trepidisque  exercita  rebus 
Pectora,  cum  teueris  heros  pubesceret  annis  i 
Quid  memorem  Syrtes/  turbauubus  aequora  ventis, 
£t  caligantem*  nigr^  formidiiie  pontum  i 
Quid  memorem  flixtus  montaii&  mole  ruentes  i 
Vel  quk  spumifefl  gurges  sibi  tortiUs  uud& 
lustruit  insidias ;  vd  qm  latet  abdita  areois 
Rupes,  futiereumque  caput  vix  lollit  ad  auras  f 
Quid  memorem  hie  superata  tn&,  Nelsone,  sagari 
Saepe  manu  i  nam  servat  iter  magnetis  in  alto 
*'  Subtile  iudicium,  et  caslo  cognata  poteatas \* 
•  Seu  pluvii  rorcs,  demiss^  aut  ocibila  nocte 
Incertam  obscurare  viam^  lucemque  diemque 
EripuLsse  voluiit ;  notos  tamen  iudice  cursus 
Fida  conies  moiistrat,  dubius  nee  fluctuat  error, 
Respectatque  suas  alio  sub  sole  latebras.' 
Quid  memorem  Zemblen,  spectataque  frigora  Caiui :  ^ 
Nonne  vides,  qud  perpetuis  succincta  procellis 
Bruma  Larem  jejuna  tenet,  camposque  rigentes  ? 
Oceani  quippe  in  medio  exitialia  monstra' 
Cemere  erit,  (neque  enim  diras  Symplegadas  olim 
Cantatas  toties,  aut  concurrentia  saxa 
Deprensis  niovisse  legas  tot  funera  nautis) 
Tantam  ubi  dissolv^re  hyemem  resoluta  oiloris 
Vi  subita  insoliti  glacialia  flamina  veuti. 
His  porr6  in  regnis  exacto  tempore  blandas 
£statis  (neque  enim  mutattk  mitigat  annum 
Temperie  autuiunns)  longis  obducta  tenebris 

'Nelsooi  solertia  in  superandis  maris  periculis  mira  fuit.  Vid.  Whit^*, 

•tt,etseq.  Mbid. 

]  Phiiosophi  opinanturtlecti  magnetem  ad  Norwegianos  xnontcs;  ibi  enim 

%  materue  magna  latet  copia. 

*  P.  25,  White,  et  96,  et  seq.  '  Glaciales  moles. 
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More  gemunt  reduci  iDfelicia  sepcula  noctem. 
Nee  tua  in  his  latebns  virtus,  Nelsone^  latebat^ 
Nee  tristi  constrieta  gelu — ^meliora  eiebant 
Omina,  nee  fato  licuit  procumbere  acerbo 
Ignotas  inter,  ferali  funere,  gentes 
More  ducisy  queiii  mox  lacrymft '  rorftfse  fidell 
Contigit  huic  sevo,  et  circum  mcerere  8e|>iilcruin. 

En  ubi  nativis  circumdata  Bastia^  nimbis 
Candescit  long^,  et  victas  dominatur  in  undas.«v 
Immatura  illic  succise  fata  juventae 
Deplorare  datum  est;  cognata  ut  vulnera  passi 
Procubuere  Duces ;  \2tiik  quos  sorte  triumphi 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  fudit  acerbo. 
Insanam  hie  pompain  freniitumque  minacis  Iberi^ 
Qui  toties  victus  paliebat  morte  futurd, 
Qui  toties  terrani,  toties  qui  labra  momordit 
Dedccori  assuetus,  patriaque  labante  superstes  ! 

Nobilioramanent,  et  adhuc  solennia  paudit 
Gaudia  Libertas ;  licet  arva  revisere  cara 
Natalesque  licetturresy  patriumque  tropfpis 
Instaurare  Jovem  ;  fuso  qui  victor  ab  hoate, 
Qui  patriam  reparat  sortem,  nataha  regna 
Corde  videt  memori,  et  not'A  dulccdine  valles. 
Scd  graviora  manent ;  toties  celebrata,  per  undaa 
j\rdua  qwk  Hesperidum  fulgent  spectacuia  nautis, 
Saxea  qu^  candent  Tenerifii'  culmina ;  Solem 
Qud  juvat  occiduum  demissi  luce  morari ; 
Hie  Natura  potens  sua  propugnacula  in  »quor 
Objice  secreto  iirmat ;  duin  verberat  unda 
I  jttus  agens  turrit uni :  at  non  temerata  periclis 
Pectora  NelsOni — quid  possit  vivida  virtus 
Experiare  licet,  duro  spectata  labore. 
Nunc  etiam  victrix"^  seutentia  pendet  ab  ore  : 
'' Aut  petiissejuvat  lauruni,  patriumve  sepulcrum.^-^ 

O  fortunati !  reduces  quos  patria  novit 
Materno  mulcere  sinu;  sen  munere  functoa 
Illustri  lacrymse  sacrant  moerentis  arnici, 
Languentes  fato ;  fati  sive  hora  superstes 
Conspectu  ponit  dulcique  in  luce  suorum. 
At  non  te,  Nelsone,  gravi  sub  vulnere  fusum 
Exitio  KtravSre,  et  acerbo  funere  Pares, 
Te  natum  in  nieliora ;  aegri'  dum  vulneris  ictu 
Palleres,  dubi&  et  fluerent  languedine  venae ! 

■  Captain  Cook.  *  White,  p.  43.  3  ibid.  p.  67, 

♦  «  Westminster  Abbey,  or  glorious  victory."    Whit^,  p.  62. 

*  White,  p.  70, 
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Jmm  patriis  freta  inskfiis  et  Marte  fugaci 
Gallia  (secreto  senrana  siib  tegmine  portna 
Xxitii  foetos^vasts  et  molimina  classisi) 
Xiomiit  obducti  roituro  turUoe  belli, 
^os  tecum  tacitos  casus  sub  corde  volutans, 
^f  agna  salns^  senrasti ;  baud  segnior  aiite  cursu 
^Arboreosque  lares  latebrosaque  tegmina  nidi 
^ccipiter  nnquity  caut&  et  circumvolat  arte 
Omnia  perlustrans  latd  loca,  donee  in  auris 
"Versat  prada  vias,  et  non  sua  flamina  teotat. 
Plaud  aliter  naves  fatis  commisit  iniquis 
C^allia,  cui  Britones  soliim  vitare,  triumphus 
Semper  opimus  erat>  nostrique  incendia  Martis.    • 
Hec  mora ;  longioqui  tardum  maris  sequor  araadunn  ' 
Tentaudaeque  vis,  longisqne  amba^ibus  ultro 

Seu  vigili  cur&  circumvolitare  cariius 

}  I  ostites  latebrasy  puppi  aut  custode  toeri. 

Interea  Italie'  raduntur  littora,  et  alt^ 

Kigrescunt  ponto  horrendi  capita  alta  Vesevi, 

Cubnine  nimboso-— classisque  exosa  lyrannos 

Littora  nota  petunt  Meletes,^  qui  vividus  ardor 

Heroum  innatae  servabat  semina  mentis. 

Omine  si  simili  bostiles  fudiase  catervaa 

Contigerit,  vesanae  et  libertatis  amantea 

Angliaco  presaiaae  jugo !— frustnita  meatus 

Nuncia  iama  silet—imUus  latet  hostis  in  orft. 

Haud  locus  hicy  dulces  strepitus  versante  Camcanft^ 

Insignire  animos  fortes  qui  vulnere  laurum 

Sacrarunt^  duici  pro  libertate  labantes, 

Cum  fuso  cinxit  Solymanus  Marte  Valettam* 

Conspectu  interea  multa?  telluris  in  altum 

Anxia  vela  dabant,  longd  candebat  in  undis 

Concelebrata  suis  oiim  Trinacria^  roonstris; 

Hie  in  secessu  tuto  locus :  insula  portum 

Efficit  efFus&  mole^  hlc  molimine  rupes 

111  euelumy  et  ponto  incumbens  iEtnea  minatur 

Objeetu  laterum,  longinqu8M|ue  incubat  und»y 

Obducto  terrore,  quietisque  imminet  oris; 

Fontani  hie  latices^  vivo  et  libamine  pdcla 

Dulcia  praebebant  segris  medicamina  nautis ; 

Scilicet  incestat  validaa  languedine  vires 

Salsugo,  fessosque  salo  coutaminat  artua : 

Jamque  ubi  dia  salua  morbo  rediviva  remote 

White,  p.  81.  *  Ibid.  p.  83.  ?  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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Langueoti  laetum  rfvocabat  lumeD  ocdlo, 
Volvisti  tecum  iiiterea,  dux  iiiclyte,  casus, 
Pencientenique  tuis  cakatum  viribus  orbcoi. 

En  mare  veiivolupi !  ea  famia  uova  sert^  Britami^ !  * 
Quid  memorem  ut  dubio  geoerosum  fluctuat  ipttu 
Pectus,  ut  aut^ipiti  fi^leutein  prospicit  bostem 
Oceaiio,  et  inuU&  vitautem  ambage  Britaonos ! 

En  ubi  nunc  pelago  noz  abstulit  atra  colorem^ 
Undabat  classic  per  arnica  sileiitia  Liins 
Exspirans  tacit^  exitium ;  moiiet  aura  qui^tem : 
Sed  brevis  ilia  quies ;  tonitralia  murmurc  belli 
Excidii  praeaaga  sonant :  mors  sola  Bhtannos 
Impavidos  terrere  nequit ;  spe^i  acrior  'vgp&& 
Attendit ;  stinmlosque  imo  sub  pectore  versat. 
Quid  juvat  Aopio  undantes  Carthaginis  arces 
Expediam  versu  ?  ast  iterum  velut  Actia  bella, 
Niliacas  oras  instructa  classe  videres. 
Hie,  ope  uavali,  Europae  spoliator  opimo 
Ibat  ovans  luxu,  et  dir&  in  caligine  Noctis 
Latior  immeriti  explicuit  vexilla  Triumphi — 
Mon  impune  tniuen  :  ceu  tempestate  coiufnbas 
Actas  praecipiti  notos  mutare  meatus 
Cogit  hyems,  deus&que  iiicumbens  grandiue  turbo. 

At  vos  antiquum  (et  n6stis  mortaIia,'Mus^) 
Imperium  Romas,  et  aavali  citde  superbos 
Carmine  sacrdstis  dominos  rerumque  poteutes ; 
Nectile  (et  urget  opus)  capiti  nova  serta  Britamio. 
Clementes  for tuiia  juvat ;  Clemeqtia^  laurum 
Vindicat  ipsa  suam  !  viden'  i  ut  deferbuit  omne 
Murmur  et  obducttt  trislissiuia  mortis  imago ! 
Per  ttuctus,  interqiie  uatantia  fragmiaa  classis^ 
Cernere  erat  miseros,  iterum  quos  nostra  remisit 
Gratia  in  alterius  vital  et  lumiu^s  auras. 
En  ubi  Navigii'  per  aquas  jam  flammea  moles 
Incepit  longis  aperire  vaporibus  ignem ! 
Exitium  fovere  Noti,  percussaque  flanmia 
Turbine,  quaeque  luteiis  summi  fastigia  mail 
Ascensu  superat  tardo  exitioque  sequaci 
I^  avigium  involveus,  inter  tabulala  voiutaos. 
Ad  (celum  undabat--subter  formidinis  ora 
Inclusorum  intus,  ventur&  et  morte  pavent&m 
Insanus  pallorr^casus  licet  obruat  hostem 

'■~  '  ■  ■■■■■■■      '-V 

>  White,  p.  88. 

*  Ab  exitio  nostri  naute  multos  hostium  eripuerunt.  White,  p.  lOS. 

3  UOrient    ibid.  p.  104. 
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Cognato  tanget  ctatnentia  poctora  luctu. 

Sed  nee  adhnCi  tanden  posito  eertamiiie,  cessat 

X)irum  opus ;  ultricesque  ciet  lux  ultima  mentes ! 

Et  jam  sublimi  perfudit  lumine  classes, 

Funere&  et  diras  omavit  luce  tenebras 

XiUDa ;  ut  spcctabant  tadto  terrore  cobortes 

^f  ortis  opus ;  subiti  disropto  turbine  fiilmen 

Jntonuit^—Surdasqne  tremor  diverberat  aures  J 

^tque  odia  oblitas  stnpuere  alterna  vicissim 

^ttooite  classes — quantos  heu  stra^  acervos 

^  ttulit  una  dies !  quantos  meliora  merentes 

f  unera^  letali  cita  mors  immersit  in  ttndft ! 

^ec  grave  cessat  opus :  reduces  sed  Marte  furores 

Jngeminant  csco— anne  audis  resonantia  longi 

jFuHnina  misceri,  et  miserikm  increbrescere  murmur? 

JEx  fors  Nelsoni  quft  sint  jam  fata  requires^ 

Quisquis  eris,  fide  testans  conamina  Musae : 

A^ulnere'  languentem,  et  Britonnm  fortissima  firustra 

f  uoera  plorantem  exhilarat  Victoria  signo 

Jf  UDcia  sublato.    Haud  epnle  clangorque  tubarom^ 

^on  canor  insultans  hosti,  non  beta  triumphum 

Jam  yox  praecinuit ;  sed  reliigione  serenat 

Summa  Ducis  mentem  pietas,  quern  Iseta  deco|«t 

^nte  alios,  sacrft  mulcens  dulcedine  sensus. 

Postera  lux  csedes,  et  vasta  silentia  belli 

Pandebat,  veterique  ibat  jam  laetior  utidft 

^ilus — **  Csaesareas  venisti  rictor  ad  oras 

Nobilior^  miseris  praebens  solamina  rebus ! 
**  Omnis  et  .£gyptU8  celebret  vexilla  salutis, 
Omnis^  Arabs. — Olim  Itaiiae  spoliator  ad  oras, 
Julius,  et  pavidb  fidens  Antonttis  armis, 
^  At  non  Marte  suo :  jam  libertate  labante 
£t  patrii  amiss&,  dominis  parere  superbis 
Sub  juga  misit  opes  assuetdmi  (inhonesta  merentum !) 
At  tibi,  Dux  Bntonum,  victricique  ordine  Classi 
^  Gratulor !  faaec  n6runt  olim  penetralia  Mnsae^ 
*'  Quaeque  tuum  vel  adhuc  sacrant  raodulaanne  nomen." 
Haec  dedit  antiquo  se  tollens  gurgite  Nilua 
Grandsvus  pater,  argenteamque  recondidit  undis 
Canitiem,  et  glauc^  nitnere  aspeigine  vwktis. 

En,  Nelsoiie,  tuo  pacatos  Marte  Calabros, 
Sicelicosque  sinus,  quosque  in  aua  regna  remiiait 
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*  Nelsonus  in  b&c  pugna  navali  Tulnere  ictas  iuit. 

*  White,  p.  110. 
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Italis  regcs  (ua  vindex  Gloriaj  reddunt 
Arva  tuft  rcparata  manu,  atque  insignia  siunmit: 
Rura  nova,  et  luxu  segetum  qui  floret  opimo 
Dives  n<rer  Brontes,'  vereri  iiou  degener  evo ; 
l^rontaKumque  tenet  ductum  de  fiilaiuie  nomeo ; 
Fulmine  in  JEtiieis  olini  nancente  latebria. 
Quid  memorem  festasy  perfuncto  Marte,  choreas 
i\rtc  triuniphali,  et  solenniii  munera  pompoe  i 
Quid  memorein,  Galli  pulsis  nltricibus  iris, 
Sceptra  tu&  donata  manu :  monte  undique  curvo 
Parthenopcsy^  conspcrsit  ubi  Natura  racemis 
1  extilibus  colics,  nectuntque  umbrae ula  sjlvs^ 
Nativa — antiquam  et  rctincntia  moenia  pompam 
Horrescunt — viridi  liic  dives  coiuurgcre  dorso 
Campus  amat,  glaucas  vel  in  uuibras  sceua  recedit— 
Sive  ruinarum  nigra  succincta  coronal 
Obruta  procumbunt  veteruiu  palatia  r^um. 
Noil  inhonesta  situ — desideriique  reposcit 
Plebite  vcctigal  (cinis  beu  nunc !)  pristioa  virtus  I 
Quid  vel  opes  memorem^  Eoas,  victricia  regain 
Dona,  aut  gcmmarum  pretioso  ilore  comaiUes 
Artifices  forinas,  parts  inonunicnta  salutis  i 
Quid  niemoreni  absenti  sacrat  queis  patria  aomen 
Accumulans  douis  ^ — patrise  te  munera  gratse 
Praesentem  majora  manent-— facundia  vult&s 
Eloquitur  tacita— et  solvit  tibi  lacryma  grates ! 
Sed  nee  clara  diu  positis  felicibus  armis 
Ijanguebat  virtus,  patriaeve  amplexibus  haesit  t 
Scilicet  insidiis  secretum  accendcre  bellum 
Teutunes^  et  Borese  linquentes  frigora  gentes 
Incipiunt,  pavidum  et  junxeruut  foedere  Martem. 
Non  tulit  hoc  Britonuni,  qus  fuhniiie  foedera  sancit^ 
Majestas  male  Issa — at  amantes  otia  pacis 
Advolat  ipsa  suas  ales  Victoria  Classes. 

Est  locus  aggeribus'  qu^  se  protrudit  in  asquor 
Pondcre  fixa  auo,  vast&  et  moliniine  Turris, 
Obvia  bellant(im  furiis — fulgentia  long^ 
Fulmina,  et  ultrices  emiserat  irrita  flammas 
Funeream  expirans  noctem  navalis  Enyo. 

Quid  memorare  artes  veterique  ignota  Camoenaa 
Arma  Jovis  nostri  valet  ?  ocyor  iUe  phalanges 


..^      ...J  Wliite,  p.  149.  *  Descriptio  sini^s  Neapolitan!. 

5  White,  pp.  134,  135,  13a.        ♦  Northern  Confederacy.  Ibid.  p.  165. 

?  Cronbcrgiae  arx.    Ibid.  p.  167. 
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'' Perculsasaue  merit  tomtndi  murniuretnrmas 

'*  I^igidlireflnimntojtculatus  turbine  hrlmen." 

Saepe  etiam  at  cempos  imtnicto  Marte  videbam, 

Erigitur  nignina  beUam— -tonitnique  iremisciint 

Ardua  terrapom  artificii  glomerantque  sub  aurft 

Fuinireram  noctem  comraiztis  igne  tenebris  : 

Fulmiiieiqae  *  orbes  cceli  io  regione  serenft 

Per  sudum  rutyant :  quo  maximua  intonnt  aer— « 

Parte  alisk,  ccelo  labi  noctiaque  per  umbrain 

Flammartim  longos  videaa  albeMrere  trectub*. 

Scilicet  intenni  rabies,  ckuuaeqoe  latescuut 

Csdes,  exitii  fietaey  ultncemque  sub  imo 

Occultant  aniasam  daustro ;  mox  tempore  certo 

(Ut  jubet  are  belli^  et  casu  solerria  major!) 

&uin|>unt  caretty  atqoe  effiisa  miserrima  ciades. 

Sa?pe  etiam  ciuii  incauta  petit  munimina  claesis 

Voivuntur  Tivb  fiammantes  ignibus  orbes : 

Qualia  nee  Siculis  unquam  Cyclopes  in  anUris 

Fuhniua,  nee  r^pidis  vid^re  Ceramiia  telis 

Fervere — non  illo  quisquam  me  tempore  ad  nrbes 

Victricem  maris  moneat  propellere  classeni. 

Nee  lion  in  csedes  acuens  mortalia  corda   . 

Per  vaiias  artes  miseros  extundere  casus 

Sors  belli  docet— in  mare  propugnacula  duxit  / 

£t  placido  fluitare  freto,  molenique  profundam 

Oceani  lassare  docet — iirmataque  transtris 

Bella  vomiy  dirum  murorum  imitantia  Martem. 

Nee  te,^  qui  resides  animos  irasque  tuorum 
Irritus  ardebas  generoso  accendere  sensu, 
Prxtcream  indecorem ;  fas  est  et  in  hoste  Camoena» 
Insignes  roirari  animos  ;  insignia  Muste 
Semt>er  amant-^vidit  quoque  te  Nelsouia  virtus, 
iEmula  tunc  licet ;  et  mcritae  praeconia  laudis 
Ingeiiio  inaignita  suo  douavit,  at  ora 
Pubescens  primft  lanugine  vestiit  stas. 
Nee.  mora,  et  hoatiles  decorant  insignia  Muroa 
Anglica — nigrantes  illic  splendere  Leones,' 
Hostiiemque^  aquilam  minitautem  vana  videres. 
Quo,  Nelsone/  rois  vulgi  dum  pectore  sensus 
Yertuntur  varii  ?  iiec  fas  te  credere  muris, 
Cum  uec  ^  adliuc  cecidit  t'ragor,  ^grasque  excitat  iras 

''  Bombs."  ^  Villmoes.    White,  p.  S05.  '  An^ka. 

Ho^stica  Vexillorum  insignia. 

Incauti  Nclsonus  victs  gentis  populo  se  inuniicuit.    White,  p.  207, 

Ibid. 
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Confusse  tonus  urbis,  et  tUctabile  mwmtir. 
Cum  nee  *  adhuc  sopiti  aniad^^omitiMi 
Majestas  excelsa  Ducem*  et  formidine  cingit 
Kiliacae  victorefn  orae !  trepidantis  conb 
Tanta  tropa»  dncb  mibeatU-*-  labentis  innqpo 
Et  patriae  indecores  aniaii !  safaliiDior  extat 
Nobilis  insigni  renipna  in  corpora  Tirtut. 

Singula  wd  memurare  piget :  aKmonm  juvakit 
Labentes  animos  GaHi,  Nckone,  aab  ictu 
Sspe  tno,  et  rapido  prostratum  fulmine  Ibewi. 

Grande  opus  aggredior^  caamau  vocat  ddayi  cnm- 
C}  cnsum  melos  extrefln&  dakedine  fuadit 
Musa  libens,  invita;  ipso  de  fonts  dccoria 
Surgit  aroari  aliquid— grandes  teslata  ^Aiuniphoa 
Ardua  Traducta*  cernu^— concedite  lactw, 
Pierides,  rursuniy^  Abnunas  quas  cuknine  aieio 
Fors  vel  adhuc  Inaisae  juvat^  Volfique  favilfaim 
Qufc  vel  adhuc  coUtiSy  cineri  solatia  inani ! 
Quid  loquor  ?•— ecce  procnl  naves  duoi  ciDcm  volataat 
Murmurs,  praesagique  nitent  jam  iiuieris  igoes ! 
Quid  memorem  Galli  pavidos  in  pr»lia  sensos, 
Frendenlemque  animis,  et  vana  minantis  Iberi 
Extructam  pompam  f  quiqne  ut  solet  aestuat  imo 
Corde  pudor  victo,  mixtoque  insania  luctu  ; 
Hostium  adhuc  vnltns  feciesque  similltma  htt^ 
Advenisse  diem,  kn^m  qua^  tradet  in  aevum 
Anglica  facta,  monet ;  nee  nostrftm  pectora  labi, 
^temamve  xnetu  sensit  corrumpere  tenam 
Ista  dies^  fastis  semper  servanda  Britannis ! 
Konne  vides  vel  adhuc  belli  earn  fluctuat  ordo, 
Ut  tacito  ^  fiilget  victrix  sententta  signo  i 
**  Quemquc  suo  expectat  functurum  patria  Marte**^ 
Et  jam  prospicitur  nitidis  incautior  armis 
Stans  celsi  in  puppi  virt«s  Nelsonia ;  V«sleni 
Lotior  ar8.1autam  multo  discreverat  auro, 
Gemmante8i|ue  orbes,  multi  monomenta  Triuapbi. 
At  non  ille  vnrAm  (inonuit  prsraagia  mortis 
Dira  Comes  !)^  CBrat  facunda  hortamina ;  in  iptis 
Vicit !  juoundumque  mori  succnrrit  in  armis ! 
''  Non  me  longa  dies  nee  inutilis  auferat  setas. 


*>  Incaut^'Nelsonus  victaB  gentis  populo  se  immiscuit.    White,  p.  fl07. 
*  Abnonae  in  culminibus  victoriam  gratulatus  cecidit  Volfius. 
1  M  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.^ 
♦ikott. 
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Nee  patms  victu  remeabo  ingltniiis  otm*'"    - 
*«i]is  in  arcano  sedit  tentdifcim  sensa. 
^einessam  priino  ploravit  flore  juventem, 
l^lurima  quK  pttrios  uiigebat  flebtlis  ignes, 
^^ec  men  x  occult!*  venieatig  ab  aethere  teii 
Tngreditur:  Bubito  extremaai  perkta*  papillafli 
Vlasta  volaty  sacrumqae  baereiM  bibit  ada  trrtiofeiii, 
XJum  vis  letalit  obi  rafficit ;  abditcqtie  iiituB'^ 
tSpiramenta  aninse  fmtebri  vuhicre  Tumpit. 
£t  jam  venturo  labuntur  frigida  leto 
'Nlembra :  diu  dubii  vitae  nunc  fluctnat  ngre 
1.A1X  rediviva  morft ;  qiidb  flanima  altima  kunbit 
Fessam  abitara  hcfsat ;  nigrescHnt  OBHiia  drciinu 
Sic  vetuit  patrias  vincsentcm  cemere  ^edea. 
Sic  finem  fortuiia  dedic !  te  clorior  hora 
Abripuit,  iieque  eirim  oanis  aspena  senectm 
Te  man^t,  aut  ipiasso  knguebunt  corpore  mea! 

]\ec  fuit  in  fatis  luctn  tibi  condere  Soles ! 
Te  Don  Ocettu  magna  illa&Ubilis  tinda 

Gurgite  sub  vasto  palsac :  (sed  plsncaa  fauoCftm 

Exul  ibi  jacet  umbra  Ducum) — jactaie  laviikft  ' 

Hsc  juvat  Bisigniy  tristis  solatia  casus ! !  ^ 
£t  jam^  verauB  honor^  visit  qui  serior  agrois, 

Purpureum  spargit  redivivis  floribus  annunh^x- 

Pectore  sed  moesto  languescunt  gaudia,  bondie 

Indelibato ;  et  sordent  mibi  nmiiere  inani. 

Quid  si  per  vaciias  modulettn*  carmina  syhms^ 

£t  reducis  p»ana  levem  suspiret  amoris 

Turba  querens  avium  ? — non  illis  Aoreus  anai 

Arridebit  bonds,  illis  qui  'nocte  sepoldri 

Lethsum  ducunt  per  sascula  longa  soporem 

Torpentes  animse  !  nunquam  nos  dutce.jui^«Dtls 

Et  ver  floriierum  vitse  revolubilis  ordo, 

Nativum  in  Bolem^  aut  vitaks  reddet  in  auras, 

Qhm  semel  occidioius  leto,  lumenque  peresni 

Nocte  cadit^  longft  obduotum  califftnetelil 
Audin'  sacra  gravi  resonat  qui  Kmia  putsUy 

Funcreumque  melos  r-— dum  sistra  jubenda  kietus 


*  Quod  ob  vclocitatem  non  aentitur. 

^  £tsi  hsc  a  Virgilio  adumbrarioi,  medicomm  narrationibus  consentiiutf 
^^"^  accuratissimd. 

'  Ibid 

^  Hosce  versus  ^  Gravi  nostratis  fragmento  adumbravi: 
**  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shiney**  &&' 
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Per  Tbametim  cnmint ;  ibat  qui  tristior  andis, 

Seguior  undentcm  dum  volvit  funere  fluctum^ 

Ipsa  ut  grastatur  majestas  nigra  sepulcri. 

Tarda  trahit  longam,  solemiiqae  ordine,  pompam. 

Axxe  sacra  manent  regali  splendida  luxu 

^tria  defunctum ;  grandesque  piacula  manes 

Plac&runt  vel  adhuc :  signamua  funera  saxo 

'J^anta  pio,  et  lauto  jam  surgit  pondere  moles. 

Quid  81  Pyramidum  Teneraiidft  mole  quiescuut 

I'uiicra  in  indigno  recubantia  mausoleo, 

JRegifici  cineres  i  veniet  felicior  aetas. 

Qua  jam  nulla  fides  tumulum  monstrantibus  ilium, 

C&m  raemor  Historic  saeclis  man^ura  futuris 

Vis  tradet  nomen,  nuper  quod  palluit  orbis, 

£t  fania  in  fidi  vivet  dulcediiio  sensAs 

Laude  recens^  memoresque  iterum  revirescet  in  annos* 

Hand  aliam  ob  causam  media  inter  fulmina  belli 

Projecere  animam  pro  Ubertate  libentem 

Dura  cohors  Bores,  manserunt  quos  pia  Odini 

Atria :  fusi  epulis  dum  libant  vina  deorum. 

Quae  functornm  umbris  veneranda  Geira  niinistrat^ 

Ambrosio  heroam  instaurans  convivia  luxu ! 

Quid  si  felici  exponens  imitamine  vitam 
Pictura  argutos  ducat,  post  funera,  vulius  I 
Te  casu  nullo,  nullo  ddebile  sseclo 
(Dum  morietur  opus  nostri  post  tempus  ApelUs) 
Te  manet  Aonio  monumentum  munere ;  in  annos 
£temos  comitem  trahet :  aut  in  corde  Britannftm 
Nobilius  condetur  opus ;  neque  fama  peribit, 
Moesta  licet,  moestive  abolescet  gratia  facti* 
Qualis  ubi  iEolio  tangens  modulamine  chordas 
Et  varia  eliciens  queruli  suspiria  venti 
Suspensam  movet  aura  chelyn — tractim  ilia  susurroa 
Tanperat  argutos  numero,  liqiiidosque  tumescens 
Labitur  in  canUis^  atque  setbera  carmine  mulcet : 
Sic  pia  mens  animi,  longoque  exercita  luctu 
Consensus  ciet,  arcani  dulceditie,  tristes, 
CSommitlens  citharis  moestae  discrimina  vocis. 
Sat  ver6  in  luctum  resoluta  est  naeuia ;  tardum 
Hseret  opus — tamen  insigni  fudisse  juvabit 
Usee  cineri : — haec  vano  fidi  cumulanms  honore. 


lis 

REMARKS  ON  STRABO. 

FHfi  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

to  your  candor,  a  vindication  of  the  text  as  it  standi  in 
ra  of  Strabo,  which  are,  as  I  conceive,  unnecessarily, 
a\y  corrected  in  the  second  Number  of  the  Museum 
dgiense.  £.  L. 

156  of  the  Museum  Crit.  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
'or  *AOPATIlN'\Ti  the  following  passage  of  Strabo,  p.  19. 
t.  f 2;  aroTfOiniv  H  orav  xoKaO'Big  irafoi  0ff»v,  xa\  ^ifiw^  Koi 
XiyooVf  19  81^  TrnnN  *AOPATnN  Tiywv  v^Mrvflnrrai. 
anus,  Brunck.  Analect.  t.  ii.  p.  4.  and  Porson's  2dvers. 
he  preceding  paragraph,  are  alleged  in  support  of  die 
tion.  ro7^  rs  yeig  irata\  ff-^o<r^f ^Oftfv  rot^i;  ^Sti;  fuUous — oTrf 
Us  voXfi;  oUoovrwy  bIs  fHv  irgorg9wvi¥  Syorrou  toIs  fjUo't 
^  v^  Ala  6^(00- 1  yqoLipoLiy  4  ^iotva,  19  ff-Xao-ffora.  Casaubon 
i^coy.  Nihil  muta,  says  Toup^  figiirb  SiXKaxoroig  nun- 
i^isis.  Du  Theil  renders  the  words,  par  des  trnprep- 
;s  invisibles.  1  understand  the  words  to  signify,  ''  by 
presentations  of  certain  invisible  objects,''  and  I  had 
rixwv  and  anqircav  before  1  was  acquainted  with  the 
[.  Du  Theil.  These  representations  were ^made  through 
''  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  carving,  or  the  plastic  art.^ 
hen,  only  to  show  what  these  objects  were,  that  were 
yed,  and  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the  succeeding 
qwm^  yapy  xei  aiyU,  xo)  rgimveiy  xa)  Aa/u.irft8f(,  xo) 
]  tv^oXoyyu  ratf  dfcbv  SrXx  /xuAoi,  xo)  vtSu'a  tnXoylm 
ret  $*  a7ff$f0«yTO  ot  ra^  ^oXirfia^  xaram^ifuvoi  fio^/xo* 
po^  robs  vipno^^ya^  I  here  take  notice  of  a  proposed 
the  first  passage  from  Strabo,  of  Xoytw  for  hSymv,  by 
il.  That  1  also  consider  as  unnecessary.  I  apprehend 
Ban,  that  these  fears  and  threatenings  were  excited  and 
lier  through  descriptions^  or  by  means  of  material 
«ted  to  the  eye^  such  as  the  lightning  of  Jove^  the 
e  Furies,  the  a.'gis,  &.c. 

id  passage,  which  is  altered,  occurs  in  p.  65.  where 
substituted  for  the  common  reading :  o&y  h^  fi]0-i 
TfiyfjMTa  KsiTeurrpifoi  (as  we  ought  to  read  upon  the 
the  best  MSS.)  4  ^^if  uMi  {ir§f)  yij^  horn)  iMA 
AITflNTflN  |xaL\Xoy  xaroi  Jii/Jx^iroy  bIvm.  The  word 
»e  substituted  imports  ''  to  sift  as  flour."  ''  To  siff  a 
3r  dispute  is  a  mere  English  notion.  It  is  not,  I  ap* 
l>e  admitted  because  Plato  seems  to  be  the  only  writer 
'8  this  uncommon  term.  The  ordinary  reading  is  a 
€  expression,  and  signifies  rather  to  litigate  a  questioiv 
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or  to  dispute,  for  the  sake  of  disputing,  a  meaning  perfectly  a( 
plicable  to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence.  * 

Pugc  105.  C.  SrXov  oSv  \}t  tr,^  trai^ix^^  jxtr^l^fcsf  2ri  ^  cv\i,t^ 
nstpaXia  ..•  Cire^e^'-i  •••  n svt eiKO<riois  (rraS/oi;.  For  votiSixis^  seven 
modes  of  uiteialiuu  are  suggested  by  different  critics ;  by  Casai 
boUy  ix  rr,i  li  Tijf  fjiiTfYi(r€(ios  i  by  Villebrun,  n-^ffxrix^^;  by  D 
'Ihcily  TY,s  fx^sQiKrig,  or  ethxr^g ;  and  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Mm 
Cril.  7r,g  7r£6iaxy,c.  'I  lie  passage  is  a  part  of  an  extract  from  P0I3 
bius,  and  the  \>ords  do  not  seem  to  re(}uire  any  alteration^  nori 
there  any  variation  in  the  reading.  "  U  hat  is  x.  fji,.*'  says  Casat 
bon.  It  is  *'  elementary  mensuration  or  geometry/'  sudi  knoi 
ledge  of  geometry  as  is  attained  by  young  men,  or  is  communicate 
to  them  m  the  course  of  education.  A  similar  phrase  occoi 
in'anotfier  passage  of  Polybius,  where  a  problem  is  propose 
respecting  castrmnetation,  which  occasicuis  surprise,  he  says,  be 
cause  we  forget  the  rules  of  geometry,  which  have  been  lean 
amongst  the  'Kcuhx.oi  fjLoi&YifjLUTci,     See  Schwcighauser's  note. 


0)1  Mr.  BlomJieliTs  Derivation  (f  the  JVord  ixoSv. 

W  E  have  in  the  PrametheuSf 

V.  S7S.  lno6f/Lr^o$  |^/^ai<riy  AirvatMs  vjro : 
"  'Inoco"  says  Mr.  Blonitield,  ** premo,  affhgo,  Woifumg,  TntK^fut^ 
JcyMyxft(o|xevo; :  Fhotius  Lex.  Mb.  Itou|l(.svo;  ap.  Hesych.  correxc 
runt  vv.  dd.  ab  Aristoph.  EqmL  920.  ho6[juevo§  ruis  M^^Bug,  Pia 
dur.  O/.  IV.  10.  'i^AX'  eS  Kpdvov  Traiy  0$  Alrvav  ^»;  Iirov  iJvofi^MVi 
htarovKe^aku  Tu^iovo^  ofiqlfiov :  Ittooq  videtur  nianasse  ab  ^^,  animal 
cuhim  quod  cornua  pcredit :  vid.  Valck.  jluimadvv,  ad  Ammoi 
p.  lOd."  In  the  classical  Recreations  p.  380.  1  ventured  t 
question  this  derivation  upon  the  obvious  sense  of  pressure,  Mrhid 
It  bears  in  the  passages  of  ^sclnlus  and  Aristophanes,  and  I 
assert  that  it  is  a  verbum  fullonibus,  upon  the  authoiity  of  Jaflfl 
Jiaurenbcrgius  (who  took  his  opinion  from  Jos.  Scaliger's  Comic 
toNea  in  I  arroncm  de  L.  />.);  he  says  in  the  Antiquarius,  "  Con 
cf'tiare,  verbum  fullonibus,  Grapce  Jtouv,  irieKttv,  aviuniXxMv^*     I  ci 

■  Wc  conid  have  wisilicd  that  our  correspondent  had  proved  to  lu  by  examph 
that  the  ordinary  reading  signifies  "  to  litigate  a  que.stioD,  or  to  dispute  fbr-tk 
Mike  of  dispntin^."  Wc  are  aware  that  hairni  signifies  an  wrbtitr^  biit  we  dad 
urbetlicr  tlie  verb  \\i  init'Stion  erfi'  occurs  in  tlie  sense,  which  our  corresponda 
assigns  to  it.  As  to  omTTftv,  Knhiikcn  in  the  notes  on  the  Lexicon  of  TimM 
htis  quoted  four  instances,  where  the  word  occurs  in  Plato,  but  be  certainly  AM 
not  eithirr  qnotc  fVoni,  or  refer  to  any  instances  iu  otlier  writers,  and  onr  com 
tpondcnt  niuy  perhaps  l)«i  ^bli^cd  to  us  for-iiifomiins  hini  that  it  occurs  twiciK  i 

Hippocratt'b  :   ^i'/-;»\;  p"/j:.''i;  /»Y'^  xaj'^;  xal  ^iaTTi^<raf,  xal  ^'j^,(rnZ  iXai^^  tttf\*S>m 

pufre  S\6.  line  91  h  Rd.  Ba<<il.  l.SSB. :  Again  in  the  same  page  line  18tb,  Kal  ff 
f*6Kvfiiaiv%  tfii-tti  Kf  XftoTttTov  httTTno-asy  9UfjLfjU(ct;.  H.  Stepheu  bai  onitMi 
this  verb,  but  under  iutTrnv  be  c)uote.<»  a  passage  from  the  Cratwlns  of  Pkta 
whidi  ituhiiken  iu  tht  natei  on  TuooaBiu't  Lex.  rtfen  €0  ^t«iTTiiv.  EMTOil.     * 
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irt  this  idea  beyond  the  pn^sibility  of  contrAdrction. 
70t;|ui5v,  xis^ofAfv,  iiguin,  iffou^vof,  wiJ^ottsvo,'.  Jt  is  vcfy 
5  that  the  Ktymoh)pj.  Majr.,  while  it  derives  Tttoj  from 
VJTTM^  adds,  wa^sJ  to  liro:  yivsron  Wm  (fr,uoif  cryijjLoTivov  to 
ApiirTofu^T,;^  */Toy,u,fvof  T«7f  (rvfjiponai;.  Phavoriniis  under 
le    sume  cxphmatioii  us   Photiiis  ahovc^  hut    with   the 

0Ai|39/Et?vo;,  and  iie  has  also  with  llesych.  iTrovufv,  ?ris^ojxey. 
19  !▼«>  TO  6\l^:o.  Suidas  has  the  same,  and  also,  haa  ii 
ig  xvri  roO  $xlfita.  Ill  a  MS.  G/ossanal  "  Index  in 
is  <>|ieraO niece  Editionis  Basileensis  Fol.  l5K^d/'  appa- 
\Tork  oi'  '*  Joannis  Ucekie  <^iXoXoyoj,"  and  now  in  the 

of  Dr.  Parr,  we  have  these  words,  "  Knrcccrf;  487.  32. 
ti,  compres$ioy  ^riWij,  tanquam  ab  ivoco,  premo  more  ful- 
ItTw,  sive  wrctf,  nnceo,  Iredo,'*  The  passage  of  Foesitis  is 
I ;  "  wnraflTie,  presses,  ant  pressvra  dicitur,  comprcssio, 
idem  quod   TnWij,  aut   insa-fAh;,  L.  r/e  -^ir/.  p.  021.53. 

B^eoTicoru  he  r^v  x^F^^  itvstyxil^it  xa\  ^  lintooci;  Uvau,  qua: 
nernuty  cympressinne  in  suam  sedem  redeunt :  tanquam 
leducitur,  cum  aliis  mco  dicitur^  quod  significat  premo 
wttn,  unde  et  Ttoj  est  J'ullonitm  offlctjta  et  muscipula : 
7nsTfx.h<,  onus,  pressuy,  et  pressura ;  sed  Pollux  c.  ii. 
>  et  iTrGvo-Sxt  ^i  toO  ayccdX/jSso'Sati,  xa)  Tiilisa-ton,  xd)  xvoift6uv 
it^  tanquam  ab  ivocd,  unde  et  iTfovjXffo^^  pre:isns,  ex  Cratino 
«rtiir,  qiianquftm  apiK)  cum  linrovfjuvog  legitur,  ut  et  ap. 
hrfitttfvyittctjjtu^,  Gt  WiToiuLzVog,  Tu^oafvo^  cxponitur :  IfiVsor- 

tanquani  sib  t'jtm  dicitur,  et  l^ltrrai  idem  Ix9^l«^^-tfl 
•  L.  If  iirowta*  ab  hr45<rdat"  L.  Knsler] :  Tro;  Galeno  in 
7frf<rij  exponituf,  et  ex  Modilico  adducitur,  sed  vereor  ut 
itegcr ;  neqiie  cniin  Trroj  in  Moclilico  legitur  ["  wroj,  tj 
^ippocr.  Iv  T«  ftop^Xix^  i.  e.  potto,  sed  pro  ij  7ro<r*f  exis- 
idtim  \-Ktoinc  premo,  seu  pressura,  alias  pro  muscipula 
jsurpatum  wrof,  iiec  non  pro  instrumento  qnodain  /ii//o- 
triorumy*  Jo.  (lorici  Definit.  Medic,  p.  '27 1. j,  quod 
It  itiaximam  fuedationem  satis  indicat  :  videturque  hac 
Salenns  l-nttuitn^  (aut  melius  Wwiiv)  ex  libro  do  ArticiJis 
It  lirng  7*«<ri5  dicatfir,  h.  e.  j)rcHm$  et  prcssura,  onus  ac 
lim  quo  mures  f>ppriuiuntur,  quod  etiam  (TroOr  Mesycliio 
^tt7r/*T0¥  ToTc  |xy(rl  fwXoy :  est  et  Ito;  [uixyqu  Pulluci :  hac 
«  coniprcssio  aut  depidsio  qua?  per  spathani  aut  assereiu 
in  spinie  gibbero  compelleudo  utitur  l-lippocr.  indica- 
5  SiK  T»?c  o-flii»i5oc  litcatn^  Oaleno  dicitur  Com.  4.  in  L. 
.  6.>8.  t(h  ifftpnhus  et  comprcssio  qua;  fit  per  assercuii 
ione  luxati  p(».sier!orem  in  partem  coxa'  articuH^  uhi 
DSC  onmino  (r^yTcoG-ij  legiiur  :  trovfievog,  5Ai/3^|xevo^,  wie^o- 
yiMtZi^'if^^  exponitur    Varino"-  —taken    from   ihe   Schol. 

t»(juit.  V.  9C0.  i7r&v,M,«y*)f,  5>.i/3vjU-«vc<;  raTj  ff'ovrsAji'aif,  r^eTj 
i*  9r»AAfl^  r{<r^eg-fiv  iifatyxal^ofAiwc,  irnl^cff,s7oc.  HoFfJllct  Vi^ow 
ge  of  Aristophanes  say.^,  ^'hovfAsyos  est  ah  Ittoc,  i\v\od  jiifs- 
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toriitm  significaty  ut  ex  Vet.  Gloss,  conjicere  licet^  sive  prmlum.^ 
Albert!  on  Hesvckius  cites  them  thus,  *^  Gloss.  Vet.  nrog,  pretmh 
rium,  scnbeiidum  potiiis  ito;/'  and  Kuhnius  on  J.  Pollus  thus,  ^Inro;, 
prcnsurium,  'nc-MTony  prcmaium  est"  In  the  Lex,  Gr^tcO'Lat. 
retus  of  H.  Stephens  we  have  Ajrua-i^,  i}  o-^/y^i;.  The  passage  of 
Pollux  reimed  to  above  is  this,  L.  vii.  c.  xi.  Segm.  41.  SdimK 
xai  TO  Ittovv,  xu)  lirovs-Bsit,  iir)  toD  ct7roi)iifie<r6ou,  xa)  Tie^so^aiy  xva^nri 
iFpo^Ylxsiy'  ovK  avriK^vs  f^^f    ^^    roirou   elprtfi^vov,   vrchiXoufuwv   fiij 

xfti  iJTov  jXfV  Iv  K\ecficv\ivr,^  xsu  ^A^^Xoy^c^  8*,  i^y\y  Ktetrat  h  nrut^  xci 
tvoi  ti  TO  Tcuy  xva^ioov  sgyeiXuov'  eoTi  Ss  xa)  fjuuaypei  ourea  xaAotijMii)* 
AXkoi  vuv  eoixs  fioi>J\/>v  rco  rm  xvafioov  l^oiXiia  wgo^xen*  AgaiB  in 
L.  X.  c;  31.  8.  ]So,  xsc)  iiros  ro  vUfyv  ra^  iair,Teis  i¥  Tm  yya^tla, 
ds  * Af>'x}Xoy(og,  Ktsotoci  h  nrco.  I'he  I^x,  Gntco-Lai.  Vet.  of 
U.  Stephens  also  has — e^siirto,  Mxl^y  exprimo,  elido,  confiigo: 
upon  e^i7oDy  H.  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  L.  G.  has  largely  descanted: 
J  add  Aristophanes  Lt/sistr,  v.  291-  rd  ^uXbotov  dfiov  jg»wTTi»» 
where  the  Schol.  $xlfiovaiv:  he  mentions  Galen,  but  not  Hippo- 
cratesy  but  the  Lex.  Hippoc.  MS.  quoted  above,  has  the  followuig 
reference,  "  k^i-jrooo,  eaprimo,  ab  ex  et  Urito,  premo,  ab  hrm,  m 
Ua,  iioceo,  Idcdoy  489*  14."  Hence  Wo^veg,  iinro^m;^  hriro^y 
hnrifuo¥  etc.  which,  as  Foesius  says  in  the  (Econom.  Hippoct^  is 
*\frutex  quofultones  utuntur  ad  interpolandas  vestes,  ut  icnbit 
Diosc.  c.  162.  L.  4.  eogue  vestes  curant  et  carminatitme  vottmL' 
H.  Stephens  has  omitted  in  the  Thes.  L.  G.  iirnnw:  ^*  Ab  6liif* 
says  Damm,  "  est  v.  Stoo),  prenio^  otwmiooy  exprimo,  xatfwiw  xA^orrf; 
axnrov<n,  fructum  contunaentes  exprimunty  ut  oleum  inde  fifty 
Herod.  11.  94.  de  aihXixuitfloi;,  germine  ^g}'ptiaco,  ejoiqne 
fructu." 

Danini  most  ingeniously,  and  very  naturally  accounts  for  tUi 
signification  oi  pressure,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unifonnly  snen 
to  the  verb  S?ro5y,  and  its  compounds  oiriToDy,  I^Mrovti,  and  I  IB 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  with  him  :  '*  Two;  est  propria  4  fuwyf«» 
lapsu  suo  oppriniens  mures,  in  specie  autem  omcs  illud  in  mwci- 
pula,  quo  mus  opprimitur,  6  gri><rfboV :  deinde  metaphorice  «t  in 
geuere  est  onus  quo  quis prcmitur  et  coercetur  cum  sua  molettk: 
sic  jEtnam,  Typhao  injectam,  Pindarus  vocat  Ivty  Anprnrm 
attam,  01.  A,  11."  Iliis  interpretation  is  supported  beyond  aU 
contradiction  by  Hesychius,  who  lias,  under  fSxif,  manifestly  * 
corrupt  reading  of  sTto^,  and  that  for  the  saihe  as  Iro;,  UAN  TO 
EUimUTON  BAPOl  KAI  TO  EN  TAIS  nAFAIS  EUiaiUVOf 
ETAON,  and  again  under  ekof  for  ko;,  IlAriS  KAI  HAN  BAPOS' 
Again  yiVoy,  uirov.  Now  Hes}chius,  though  the  fact  has  beea 
overlooked  by  the  commentators,  clearly  had  tliis  very  pamge  of 
Pindar  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  those  glosses.  He)Wi 
Note  upon  the  passage  of  Pindar  is  this :  *'  koy  esse  antu  uiysii 
tum^  dubitari  nequit,  post  illustrationes  v.  hrovo^  a  vr.  dd.  pn* 
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indi,  Hemsterhus.  ad  Aratoph.  Plat,  p.  279.  Brunck.  ad  Lymtr. 
1.  turn  ap.  /Escbyl.  Prom.  365.  et  Gedik.  Cm-ni.  select,  ad 
I*  .'—Scholia  recent*  Ti/Mv^Mey  xai  xoKounv  ex  etymologia  argu* 

E.  IL  BARKER, 
n.  Coll.  Cam.  21  Nov.  1813. 


REMARKS  ON 

some  points  of  resemblance  between  the 

English  and  Italian  Languages. 


is  indeed  full  time  to  remove  from  our  literary  men  and  our 
sage  the  reproach  that  no  tolerable  dictionary  of  it  exists* 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  must  be  expected  with  impa- 
le :  for  that  undertakingi  nature  had  certainly  bestowed  on 
the  most  important  endowment,  a  mind  sagacious  and  in- 
■ffy  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  numeroUs  prejudices 
'hich  he  was  a  willing  slave  :  but  when  this  is  admitted,  he 
ssaed,  it  is  apprehended,  no  one  acquirement  whatever  to  fit 
for  his  task,  except  perhaps  his  skill  in  Latin. 
be  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  that  book- 
ra'  publication  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  without  any 
iction  whatever  of  the  least  moment,  would  alone  present  a 
:ieat  motive  for  tlic  improved  edition.  Blemishes  now  appear  in 
hich  never  could  liave  been  retained,  Iiad  it  not  been  his  lot  in 
itter  days  to  be  surrounded  by  flatterers  rather  than  by  friends. 
;  wilful  sallies,  for  instance,  as  his  defining  a  pension  to  be 
w  given  to  a  state-hireling,  for  treason  against  his  country," 
imself  afterwards  becoming  a  pensioner,  and  in  that  cliaracter 
dying  his  talents^  little  to  the  benefit  of  his  fame— In  consc- 
oe  of  his  ridiculous  dislike  to  the  nortliern  extremity  of  our 
i,  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  in  England  oats  are 
I  by  horses  ;  but  in  Scotland,  by  the  people  : — his  politick 
itions  subservient  to  liis  own  prejudices ;  and  his  considering 
wn  feelings  of  sufficient  consequence  to  bring  in  a  salutation 
I «« great  parent,"   the  town  of  Lichfield  ;  with  other  errors, 
1  or  involuntary,  ivhich  may  by  the  present  respectable  editor 
uetlv  dropped. 

It  the  great  defect  under  which  Dr.  Johnson  labored,  and 
h  utterly  unfitted  him  for  his  task,  was  his  profound  ignorance 
ny    sister-dialect    of    the   tongue  which  he  undertook  tA 


:i 
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explain.  For  his  Teutonic  etymologies  he  is,  as  he  coolly  tells 
us,  commonly  indebted  to  Junius  or  Skinner.  '<  As  our  know- 
ledge of  tlie  northern  literature,"  he  says  in  his  preface  (meaning 
probably  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  persons  of  his  time 
whom  he  looked  up  to  as  learned)  <<  is  so  scanty,  that  of  words 
originally  Teutonic  the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient languagej  I  have  inserted  Dutch  and  German  substitutes'' 
In  what  degree  these  originals,  or  these  substitutes  as  he  terms 
them,  answered  his  purpose ;  nay  even  whether  they  existed  or 
not ;  or  where  to  look  for  them  j  what  other  evidence,  collateral 
or  direct  from  the  same  sources,  might  be  sought  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  point  in  question,  he  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
decide.  He  himself  knew  little  ^  in  that  which  he  takes  on  trust, 
the  errors  of  omission  or  commission  of  his  leaders,  were  beyond 
his  power  to  supply,  or  to  correct. 

In  order  to  execute  duly  the  office  of  lexicographer  of  any 
living  tongue,  it  appears  necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  trace  upward  each  word  till  it  can  be  derived  from 
some  single  term  in  the  same  or  another  language,  representing 
a  given,  plain,  sensible  image,  being  either  a  noun  the  name  of  an 
object  perceived  by  one  of  the  senses,  or  a  verb  expressing  a 
sample  operation. — Nihil  est  in  intcllectu  quod  non  prius  fait  in 
sensu,  is  no  less  true  in  etymology  tlian  in  philosophy.  Where 
the  English  word  had  been  borrowed  direcdy  or  indirectly  from 
the  Latin,  this  sort  of  indagation  might  have  been  committed  to 
Dr.  Johnson ;  where  it  was  a  word  of  native  growth,  it  was  a 
task  to  which  he  was  unequal. 

To  the  critic  or  etymologist  of  any  other  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  acquisition  of  ours  is  quite  as  necessary  an  accomplishment,  as 
some  skill  in  one  or  more  of  theirs  is  to  us.  Adelungj  indeed, 
admits  this  *,  and  some  still  earlier  German  lexicographers  have 
made  good  use  of  Somner^  Selden^  and  our  other  antiquaries. 
Professor  Meiners  of  Gottingen  in  his  entertaining  and  sensible 
«^  Brief e  iiber  die  Schweiz,''  happening  to  notice  in  the  dialects 
of  German  spoken  in  Suabia,  Alsace  and  Swisserland,  some 
words  which  are  not  in  use  in  the  politer  dialects,  detects  a  few 
among  these  words  which  have  an  analogy  with  English  only. 
He  instances  Hammen^  a  ham ;  jLuckeny  to  look.  But  amongr 
the  barbarous  terms  which  completely  puzzle  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor, and  of  which  he  doubts  the  existence  in  any  other  Teu- 
tonic dialect,  is  the  verb  ♦*  loosen"  (welches  horen  heisst)  palpably 
no  other  than  our  verb  to  listen,  but  which  his  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  our  tongue  had  prevented  him  from  identifying.  * 

'  Nnch  )iaiifi<5i'r  iiiirt  man  in  der  Sckweiz  so  sebr  verwandelte  Worter*  dust 
fill  ToiiLHclior  h\H  scf^Mrerlich  wieder  erkeivien  kann,  wic  Sparz  fiir  Spanpl, 
ZUsticIi  fiir  Dienstag:  odor  auch  so  ^uzlich  fremde,  dau  man  billig  zweyfeln 
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But  Id  ravert  to  the  subject  on  which  I  meant  to  trouble  you, 
aanelyt  the  obaerration  of  some  occasional  coincidences  between 
the  Italian  and  our  language)  of  which  I  know  not  that  notice 
has  yet  been  taken :— To  those  which  may  be  traced  through  the 
medium  of  French,  or  to  mere  terms  of  art  imported  by  us  with 
the  arts  themselves  I  do  not  allude,  but  to  some,  of  the  introduc-^ 
tion  of  which  the  manner  and  the  era  are  not  quite  so  obrious. 
The  first  term  which  1  shall  beg  to  notice  is  one  of  which  we 
even  seem  vain,  as  if  not  only  it  was  peculiar  to  our  tongue,  but 
as  if  it  conveyed  an  undefiiiable  expression  of  some  feeling  to 
which  all  but  Englishmen  were  strangers,  Oimfort  and  comfartdble. 
Now  the  Italian  words  ConfartOy  confortevole^  confortart^  seem 
to  be  employed  in  the  same  identical  acceptation.  For  instances 
^  Tu  sob  silcun  Conforto  rechi  al  mortal  mio  Duol."  Alfieri. 
Again,  Quivi  la  distanza  ne'  gradi  e  pur  pochissima ;  pochissimo 
aloeai  basta  per  vivere  tutti  conforievolfnenie.  Scelta  di  Lettere 
fiuniliarL  Vol.  3.  One  might  indeed  suppose  the  term  not 
only  to  be  original  in  Italian,  but  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as 
fxooi  it  are  formed  at  least  a  dozen  derivatives. 

In  the  word  Metropolis  the  Italians  and  English  appear  to  have 
aiadc  exactly  the  same  deflection  from  the  sense  in  the  original 
league,  by  confounding  it  with  the  meaning  of  capital  citjf. 
The  Fretxih  do  not  commit  this  error,  but  employ  the  word 
MitropoU  in  the  sense  of  the  Parent  State^  the  community  firom 
which  a  colony  is  derived. 

The  Italian  Crsto,  a  standing  basket,  and  Desco,  a  table, 
appear  to  have  given  birth  to  our  chest  and  desk.  From  Gonnaf 
Tovaglia  ;  gown,  towel,  are  as  manifestly  derived.  Gozzo  (pro- 
nounced Gotso)  is  one  name  for  a  glasfr-decanter ;  a  proiancial 
name  for  a  pitcher  in  the  east  of  England  is  Goich,  Our  verba, 
io  tumble,  to  remember^  and  nouns  remembrance^  redundance, 
have  perfect  affinity  with  the  Italian  tond}olare,  rimembrare, 
BimembroMxa,  Redondanza ;  none  with  French,  at  least  with 
modem  Fcench.  Scopa,  a  birch  tree,  is  more  likely  to  have  given 
birth  to  their  verb  scopare,  thence  to  ours  to  sweep,  than  the 
converse.  Stritiga,  a  lace,  formed  from  the  verb  Strignere, 
ai^pears  to  give  origin  to  our  string.  Whether  the  Italians  may 
not  have  derived  from  their  northern  ancestors  such  terms  as  Tani, 
tawny,  Nocca,  a  knuckle,  Astio,  hate.  Schema,  scorn,  IMfine, 
a  hobby,  Grinza,  a  wrinkle,  re^pre,  to  vomit,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  contest,  but  at  least  these  terms  appear  preserved  in  our  dialect, 
and  in  some  instances  in  no  other  Teutonic  dialect. 

nms-n,  ob  aie  jemals  in  eiiiem  in  Teut^chland  fresrhricbcn  on  Biich,  odor  audi  mir 
in  etner  andcm  teut«chen  Provinx  seycn  gebraucht  worden.  Dergleichen  ist 
zum  Beyspid  das  Wort  Abbrecker^  welches  so  vie!  all  LichtpiUze  bcdcutet; 
k  Uoten,  welches  boren  heitst. 


ISO    Remarks  an  some  Points  of  Resemblance^  S^. 

In  the  idiom  of  the  two  tongues  occur  also  odd  instances  of  nmi- 
larity ;  «(  sta  in  quattro  Fiorini/'  the  article  stands  me  (or  costs)  90 
much ;  Fuggir  via^  to  run  away :  Andar  in  Collera^  to  go  in  a 
passion ;  Lasciar  per  morto,  to  leave  for  dead ;  Andate  per  il 
Vino,  go  for  the  wine ;  the  verb  volere,  signifying  simple  futu^ 
rity;  and  in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  to  those 
familiar  with  this  tongue.  The  similarity  in  these  instaooes 
may,  I  admit,  be  attributed  to  mere  accident  \  but  that  there  most 
have  existed  some  intercourse  between  the  persons  speaking  these 
languages  in  order  to  bring  about  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
will  not  perhaps  be  denied.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  cause :  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  over  which  England  long  hdd 
sway,  the  dialect  spoken  has  considerable  affinity  with  ItaUaii. 
The  garrisons  of  our  countrymen,  conversing  there  with  a  moit 
opulent  and  polished  race,  may  have  brought  home  and  naturatised 
a  few  terms,  which  have  afterwards  happened  not  to  be  adopted 
in  the  dialect,  which  has  become  that  of  the  French  court  and 
capital,  though  seemingly  the  former  is  more  energetic  and  copious. 
Our  early  poets,  forming  their  style  on  Italian  modelSf  have  also 
given  denization  to  some  words  borrowed  from  that  tongue 
which  are  now  confounded  with  those  of  French  derivation. 
But  in  truth  the  French  itself  owes  as  deep  obligation  to  the 
Italian  as  ours  docs  to  theirs.  Of  this  class,  borrowed  by  US| 
possibly  immediately  from  the  Italian,  is  Rdfuff^  Pittance^  and 
others. 

To  the  Spanish,  our  tongue  appears  to  owe  some  few  direct 
obligations,  in  part  perhaps  originating  from  vicinity,  when  wa 
possessed  territory  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  identity  of  our  adverb  much^  and  the  Spanish  mudko^ 
has  been  observed.  The  term  dismay  is  connected  nearly^  and 
only,  witli  the  Spanish  desmayar,  to  faint.  Delight  is  more 
near  the  Spanish  deleyte^  than  to  the  modeiii  French  dMces* 
jUcomoque,  the  cork  tree,  (Al  being  but  the  Arabic  prefix,) 
must  have  produced  our  cork.    The  words  ninny,  booby»  and 

Spanish  Ntnbt  a  child,  Bobq  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  English 
word,  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  MonO)  in  its 
diminutive  Monico,  appears  to  have  produced  our  monkey  | 
Borzique^  buskin;  Basgon,  a  fragment,  and  our  rag,  are  pro- 
bably allied.  From  Grana,  scarlet,  comes  the  term,  dyhng  ia 
grain.  From  Firma^  signature,  the  Jtrm  of  a  mercantile  ho«iae: 
cargo,  embargo,  junto^  are  pure  Spanish. 

S.E. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 

a-MOKO  the  numerous  metaphysical  writers,  who  of  late  years 
ive  busied  themselves  in  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
mctkma  of  the  human  mind,  few  appear  to  me  to  have  paid  a  de- 
ree  of  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the  etymologr 
f  words  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  as  a 
Beans  of  analysing  and  obtaining  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
be  operations  of  intellect.  Etymology,  as  a  celebrated  writer  ex- 
ilj  furnishes  us  with  (he  genealogy  of  human  ideas,  and 
us  to  trace  m  the  history  of  various  languages,  which  have 
lorished  in  different  ages,  the  ever  varying  operations  of  thought, 
lad  the  progressive  improvements  of  science. 

Hie  'EitEA  UTEPOENTAy  or  Diversions  of  Puriey,  published 
Kj  the  hte  John  Home  Tooke,  may  be  regarded  as  constitutii^ 
in  era  in  the  history  of  philology.  Although  similar  opinions  to 
hose  advanced  by  him  were  often  broadied  by  other  writers,  and 
Ithough  his  system  received  corroboration  from  the  etymological 
Ksaertntions  of  many  preceding  philologists,  yet  none  have  appear* 
id  to  reason  on  such  pure  and  unquestionable  principles,  nor  to 
uive  illustrated  their  positions  widi  such  clear  and  so  numerous 
txamples  as  that  celebrated  writer.  Before  I  became  acquainted 
vith  bu  work,  I  had  become  very  dissatisfied  with  the  accounts  of 
anguage  given  by  the  grammarians,  and  had  formed  a  sort  of 
mide  notion  that  some  more  simple  principle  of  grammar  might 
He  discorered  dian  those  already  in  being.  I  had  even  thought 
that  otv  parts  of  speech  might  be  reduced  to  two,  namely,  nouns 
ud  verbs ;  and  that  these  might  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one ; 
m  riiort,  diat  all  words  were  significant  sounds  manifesting  certain 
actions  of  the  human  mind,  and  capable,  by  association  and  com* 
moB  conaent,  of  exciting  similar  actions  in  others,  for  the  useful 
pvposes  of  communicating  knowledge,  establishing  common  feel- 
ings, commemorating  and  systematising  ideas,  and  thus  of  pro- 
Qotiog  all  those  advantages  of  individual  improvement  which 
Bien  derive  from  co-operation  in  civilised  society.  A$  I  have 
W  deviated  from  the    opinions  about  philology  which  I  very 
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early  formed  in  the  absence  of  grammatical  apd  etymological 
knowledge,  I  consider  the  corroboration  of  them,  by  subseqiieut 
researches,  and  tfa^  labors  of  more  able  inquirers,  a^  the  auresl  con- 
firmation of  their  truth. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  inquiries  which  will  constitute  the  sob- 
ject  of  these  memoirs,  it  may  be  expedient  to  offer  some  preliminaiy 
obaervations  in  explanation  of  the  terms  I  may  make  useoffiren 
time  to  time,  to  express  mental  operations.  For,  in  conaequeiNS 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  language,  and  the  necessity  frequently  af 
making  use  of  metaphorical  allusions  to  express  the  operation 
of  the  miud,  different  writers  have  adopted  terms  so  very  varioM 
for  expressing  the  same  things,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  eonve^ 
sunt  with  writings  of  this  sort,  is  very  likely  to  be  misled  into  a 
belief  that  many  objects  themselves  are  essentially  different^  wkidi 
are  in  reality  only  communicated  in  different  terms. 

Among  our  metaphysicians  who  have  written  on  tlie  nature  of  tlia 
mind,  some  have  made  use  of  the  words  ;   1st,  i/iipres5tcm,  to  desig- 
nate a  fancied  operation  of  external  bodies  on  our  organs  of  scum 
at  their  surface  :  of  the  impropriety  of  this  term  I  say  nothing  at 
present;    find.    Perception,    to    express  the    knowledge   which 
the   mind   obtains   of    the    material   objects.     This   term  being 
derived  from  per  through,  and  capio   1   receive,   is   well   caku- 
lated  to  express  the  popular  notion  that  the  miod  receives  tht 
impre$sioJis  of  external  objects  through  '  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  sense.     But  neither  of  these  terms  expresses,  in  my  opinioi, 
the  mind's  knowledge  of  the  object.     They  relate  only  to  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it ;  and  many  of  those  who  have  made 
use  of  them,  seem  to  me,  when  speaking  of  perception,  to  haft 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  miod  was  a  passive  recipient 
and  that  knowledge  consisted  in  the  arrival  at  the  raind  of  the 
impressions  of  objects  communicated  through  the  organs  of  aenae- 
But  as  many  thmgs  in  the  history  of  ideas  contradict  this  aysteim 
and  as  it  is  wholly  at  variance  w  ith  the  theory  of  sensation  which 
I  have  adopteijl,  I  have  thought  proper  to  subjoin,  for  the  benefit 


'  It  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  remind  the  reader  tliat  the  word  tkrougk 
or  thorough  alwavs  signify  parage  ;  J.  H.  Tooke  derives  it  from  A.  S.  Doji, 
tod  M.  G.  thairhf  and  supposes  door  to  come  from  the  same  woitl. 

See  ««•  vr,  4tO.  voL  i.  p.  557. . 
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who  b-cive  not  read  or  thougbt  much  on  these  ttibjecta^ 
wing  account  of  tlie  principles  of  knowledge ;  of  the  terms 
.  use  for  expressing  the  functions  of  the  niind^  and  of  the 
which  have  led  me  to  their  adoption. 

I  consider  the   mind  as  always  active  in  the  exercise 

faculties  by  which  we.  obtain  knowledge  of  objects.    If 
Ige  of  objects  consisted  only  in  the  transmbsion  of  tbc|  im* 
la  of  them  by  one  or  more  of  the  senseSj  as  for  example^  when 
id  feel  a  globe  in  my  hand ;  we  should  expect  that  when- 
3  object  was  present  so  as  to  make  tlie  impression^  and  at 
le  time  the  sensual  organs  in  a  healthy  state  to  transmit  itp 
aid  invariably  have  knowledge  of  (or  what  is  commonly 
perceive)  the  said  object.    Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
loid  a  ball  in  my  hand,  and  look  with  my  eyes  open  towaitla 
lOUt  either  seeing  or  feeling  it  when  my  attention  is  strong* 
.ted  to  somethiiig  else.    A  man  may  walk  from  St.  Paul's 
ring  Cross,  with  his  eyes  open,  as  a  late  writer  expressed 
lout  ever  having  any  knowledge  of  a  single  house  all  the 
oug,  if  he  be  in  a  reverie,  or  if  eagerly  engaged  in  converaa* 
ith  some  other  person^  or  when  his  attention  is  directed 
lething  else.     Likewise   bodily  torments  have  been  endea- 
I    in    vain  to  be   inflicted    on  those   whose    minds  have 
en  in  a  state  to  receive  them,  or  whose  attention  has  been 
y   averted.     A  person  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  room,  where 
&  is  ticking,  does  not  hear,  or  have  knowledge  of,  it,  unless 
mtion  be  called  to  it  by  some  other  circumstance.  1  need  not 
wider  into  the  arguments  to  prove  that  knowledge  is  not  the 
nt  result  of  impressions  communicated  by  perception ;  enough 
&  found  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia  and  in  the  works  of  other 
s.     It  is  suflicieut  to  slate  tliat,  in  this  act  of  attcntiouj  real 
edge  may  be  said  to  consist.     The  knowledge  of  objects, 
Mre,  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  word  perceptioUy  though, 
ias  tlie  lirst  time  they  are  in  the  mind,   impressions  and 
iions    may     be    necessary.       In  speaking   of   knowledge 

is  the  ultimate  object  of  such  a  construction  of  bo<ly  as 
e  has  given  us,  calculated  to  receive  impressions  and  to 
.unicate  them;  I  use  the  word  action  of  the  mind.  Every 
which  takes  place  in  an  animal,  which  is  not  the  mechani- 
'tct  of  communicated  motion,  is  an  action.     I  shall  therefonf 
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adopt  this  word  whenerer  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  ideas  of  tba 
Diind. 

The  ^Thole  of  the  ingenious  theories  of  Dean  Berkeley,  both  m 
hb  book  on  Vision,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^ 
aeem  to  me  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  doctrine,  that  knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  the  perceiving  of  impressions,    but  in  an  act 
of  the  mind  in  obedience  to  tlie  impressions  perceived.     Woidi^ 
then,  are  sounds  significant  of  such  ^cts  of  the  mind.     The  oqb> 
ncxion  between  the  verb  to  think/  and  the  substantive  THiKO; 
between  the  verb  reri,    and  the  noun  rbs;   between  the  verb  i 
TO  TROW,  and  the  substantive  truth  or  troth  :   between  the  I 
▼erb  )»ittau,  to  wit,  and  the  noun  wit  or  knowledge;  die  coo-  \ 
junctions  which,  and  that,  and  the  interrogative  what;  w mil  | 
aa  others  that  mi^t  be  adduced ;  show  that  words  only  express  tbeii  \ 
aforesaid  acts  of  the  mind,  and  do  not  presuppose  any  unperceifed 
or  abstract  existence  of  objects.     And  that,  consequently,  all  thoie 
metaphysical  arguments,  which  deny  the  reality  of  material  objecUy  : 
consist  in  a  contradiction   of  terms,  calculated  only  to  impoio 
fidse  modes  of  reasoning  on  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  natniv 
of  language.   On  these  premises,  if  it  should  be  questioned  howCv  . 
this  doctrine  interferes  with  that  of  the  distinction  between  miad 
and  matter,  I  reply,  not  at   all ;  and  that  etymological  inquirici 
liave  no  tendency  either  to   materialism,   or  to  the  doctrine  of 
idealism,  as   embraced   by  some  metaphysical  visionaries.    Thit 
on  the  contrary  ihey  have,  at  least  to  my  mind,  a  strong  ten* 
dency   to    corroborate   the    popular    notions    entertained   in  all 
ages  on   this  subject.      In   short,   they  appear  to   nie   to  have 
been  rejected  and    disliked   by   many    metaphysicians,    because 


■  J.  H.  Tookc  says  that  to  think  is  to  be  thingcd,  that  reor  has  also  the 
Sime  meaning;  that  vercor  is  valde  reor,  1  am  very  much  thinged;  iHit 
whether  the  noun  comes  from  the  verb,  or  the  vcrh  from  the  nunti,  or  bow 
both  may  liave  originated  together,  are  subjects  which  involve  the  consider- 
ation ot  the  n:iture  of  the  verb  and  noun,  and  the  universal  and  remote 
origin  of  Inncpi^iges;  which  cannot  be  discussed  at  present,  but  which  I 
shall  resciA'e  for  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  inquiry,  when  by  the  re- 
neated  exhibition  of  numerous  examples  the  minds  ot  many  readers  majbe 
oetter  prepared  to  receive  the  doctrine  whicii  will  be  advanced  on  this  sub-^ 
ject.  For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  postpone  the  etymologies  of  manr  of 
those  words  expressive  of  the  minds  operations,  and  begin  wiUi  wonl» 
whose  import  is  more  obvious  and  whose  elymolo;;y  can  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated. 
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■re  calculated,  by  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
I  knowledge,  to  overthrow  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  those 
us  aud  deceptive  modes  of  argument  by  which  even  the 
rommon  truths  have  been  questioned  and  cavilled  at  by  many 
:  sceptical  philosophers.'  Tl)at  there  should  be  in  man  a 
Dce  common  to  all  the  rest  of  mere  matter,  which  the 
ts  called  Sw^mm,  or  body ;  that  in  this  b^y,  peculiarly  or- 
dy   theve  should   be   a  principle  of  motion  or  life  called 

that  as  neither  of  these,  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  Rees's  Cyclopedia  expresses  it,  explain  the  operations 
nghtt  there  should  be  a  third  principle  of  mind  or  intelligence 

»oS(  by  the  ancients  ;  is  a  doctrine  which  the  writer  of  die 
lid  article  has  shown  to  be  strictly  compatible  with  modern 
•logical  science,  and  which  seems  to  me  confirmed  rather  than 
i  by  etymological  inquiries  into  the  true  import  of  words. 
lie  I  lament  that  the  long  expected  third  volume  of  the 
OnpitifTa  was  burnt  by  its  author  aiul  lost  to  the  world; 
entertain  a  hope,  that  as  we  liav^  no  reason  to  diink  tiiat  any 
hud  possessed  powers  of  reasoning  aud  investigation  bo 
ndy  superior  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  species,  as  to  give 
la  sole  privilege  of  discovering  philological  truth;  some 
ate  genius  may  yet  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
1  am  sensible  how  very  little  knowledge  I  am  able 
nmunicate  on  these  obscure  topics,  yet  I  am  induced, 
heless,  to  offer  the  subsequent  memoirs  to  the  public,  un- 
rted  and  imperfect  as  they  will  be,  in  hopes  that  by  .exciting 
mention  of  more  able  inquiiers  to  their  respective  subjects, 
lay  contribute  their  share  to  the  advancement  of  philological 
e,  which  seems  calculated,  when  rightly  understood,  to  pvtye 
ly  for  true  knowledge,  and  to  extricate  philosophy  from  the 
of  learned  rubbish  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  immerged. 


Biay  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that  tn^rw^ai  n  propei^y 
and  that  doubt  comes  from  duo;  that,  consequenily,  where  there 
ividence,  gr  where  there  is  evidence  only  on  oue  side  of  a  qucstioDy 
III  neither  be  tcepticism  nor  doubt. 
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MEMOIR  oil  the  FAy/mofogi/  of  Words  expressive  of  certain 

mental  /I/fect/rnts.  , 

X  ERHAPS  the  most  important  progressive  step,  wlitch  the  science  of  f 
medicine,  considered  us  distinct  from  surKf^ry,  has  made  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  may  .consist  in  the  clear  point  of  view,  in  which  soon 
modem  physiologists  have  placed  the  intimate  connexions  ^vhich  sub- 
sists between  the  disorders  of  the  digc^tivc  ^i>cera,  and  those  of  the 
constitution  at  large;  and  tlie  constitntional  nature  of  diseases  hitherto 
considered  to  be  entirely  local.  The  illustration  of  these  facts  by  Ae 
publication  of  numerous  cases  in  tlieir  support  has  already  led  tot 
more  rational  method  of  treating;  bcUh  local  and  constitutional  disor- 
ders, which  has  ])eon  attended  with  great  success;  and  seems  likdj, 
by  enforcing  with  physiological  arguments  the  salubrious  habits  of 
temperance,  which  the  ]>opular  language  of  morality  has  evrr  pr^ 
scribed,  as  well  as  by  teaching  the  more  simple  m<Kle  of  treating 
disorders  at  their  commencement,  to  produce,  though  by  slow  degreei^ 
considerable  improvements  in  the  phyi>icul  character  a(  man. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  M-hicb  recent  in(|uiries  into  the  nature 
and  effects  of  visceral  disonlers  have  cstabiishetl,  seems  to  be  tbe  gmt 
and  peculiar  connexion  discovered  between  u  disordered  state  of  the 
liver,  and  such  aflections  of  the  mind  as  are  usually  denominated  hypo- 
chondrittcism,  and  melancholy.     I  had  long  ago  observed,  tliat,  whea 
the  stomach,  and  other  viscera  concerned  in  tlic  work  of  digestioOf 
betrayed  signs  of  an  imperfect  pcaibrinance  of  the  chylopoictic  funo- 
lionSy  a  variety  of  conslitutioual  and  local  complaints  became  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  these  were  various,  and  their  peeuliarkind  depended  M 
much  on  collatend  causes,  and  the  inquiry  into  them  involved  so  deeply 
the  mysterious  laws  of  remote  s^  nipath  v,  that  I  had  given  up  the  pu^ 
suit  of  their  specific  causes  as  fruitless,  when  my  attention  was  excited, 
by  an  accidental  circumstance,  to  the  plienonieim  exhibited  by  ni^aB- 
clMklic  and  hypochondriacal  patii^nts,   who  seemed  always  to  labor 
under  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.     But  this  <lisorder,  1  reasoned, 
must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  since  disorders  of  the  chylopoMc 
organs  exist  in  almost  every  patient,  and  excite  various  sympathetic 
diseases  without  producing  melancholy;    and  1  suspected   that   tbe 
peculiarity  might  consist  in  some  one  particular  viscus  becoming  the 
especial  seat  of  the  disorder.    While  I  was  meditating  on  these  subjects, 
an  eminent  physiologist  of  London  related  to  me  cases,  which  seemed 
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Id  ttoir  tint  the  peculiar  disorder  sought  for  might  reside  in  the  liver^ 

and  consist  in  a  derangement  of  its  biliary  functions.     Subsequent  inqoi* 

lies  have  confirmed  this  opinion ;  and  ha?e  shown,  tliat  irregularities 

in  Ihe  qwintity»  or  quality,  of  the  bile,  indicating  irritation  of  the  viscns 

that  secretes  it,  is  the  constant  concomitant,  and,  probably,  the  cause  of 

hypochondriacal  feelings ;  and  that  more  or  less  of  such  depravation 

of  fonctiona  of  the  liver  is  produced  by  sedentary  habits ;  and  is  the 

caase  of  the  low  spirits  and  irregular  nervous  feelings  of  those  who 

combine  severe  study  with  inactive  habits  ;  and  further,  that  from  the 

redprocal  action  of  the  mind  on  the  liver,  and  other  organs  of  diges- 

tkiiiy  common  grief  frequently  disturbs  the  biliary  secretions,   and 

the  irritated  viscus  reacting  on  the  sensorium,  enhances  the  distressful 

fedioga  of  the  patient,  converts  oftentimes  the  ordinary  sensations  of 

•Offvow  into  the  frightful  and  peculiar  depressions  of  melancholy,  or  th^ 

MMiity  of  hypochondriacism,  and  thus  enables  us  to  account  for  such 

•  diaturbance  of  the  minds  of  those  who  have  met  with  trifling  disap* 

poifltments,  as  seem  at  first  view  wholly  incommensurate  to  the  moral 

causes  which  first  produced  them.    I  have  been  induced  thus  to  notice 

briefly,  as  introductory  to  the  following  observations,  these  circum- 

stance^  fn>m  a  belief  that  many  studious  and  other  persons  suffer  from 

slight  degrees  of  mental  depression,  without  knowing  the  causes;  and 

who  might  be  relieved  by  very  trifling  remedies,  if  they  knew  the 

oature  of  their  complaints.'    To  digress  further  on  the  physiological 

part  of  this  discussion  would  transgress  the  limits,  and  infringe  upon  the 

aatarc  and  objects,  of  your  Journal.    I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show 

that  this  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  the  liver, 

Has  well  known  to  the  ancients;  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 

•fteu  became  the  subject  of  poetical  descriptions ;  in  short,  that  the 

early  Oriental  nations,  and,  alter  them,  the  Romans  and  Greeks^  who, 

ifker  the  symbolical  manner  of  the  East,  expressed  mental  operations  by 

icferenoe  to  various  corporeal  circumstances,  did  not  do  this  promis- 

taously,  but  that  the  observance  of  physical  connexions  between  dif- 

t     itrait  states   of  mind,  and   disordered  actions  of  diflerent  viscera, 

Wd  to  the  representation  of  the  various  |>assions  and  feelings  by  meta« 

phorical  reference  to  the  disorders  of  parts,  with  which  they  had  been 

foaad  connected  ;  and  that  an  etymological  inquiry  into  the  words,  in 


l^riUfc^MAMAi 


'  In  these  circumstances,  high  feeding,  and  wine  or  spirits,  are  parti- 
Mltriy  hurtful.  A  refrigerant  diet  is  best;  sometimes  5  gr.  pil.  byararg. 
kn^  IB  one  nigbt,  restor«i  the  patient  to  comfortable  iceling. 
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diffsfent  langua^s,  expressive  of  divers  pessioDs  of  the  wand^  strongly 
corroborates  this  assertion. 

A  superficial  account  of  the  etymologies  of  the  words  czpics- 
shre  of  mental  dejection  and  timidity,  will  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  I  hope  to  proceed,  in  future  numbers,  to  examine 
others,  and  to  a  closer  etymology  of  the  real  import  of  the  worthy 
ti^ether  with  those  which  designate  1  st,  different  parts  of  the  body»  2d« 
difoent  functions  of  the  animal,  and  3d,  different  operatkms  of  the 
mind. 

ME AArxOAIA,  from  whence  our  word  melancholy  is  evidently  denv* 
ed,  from  fUkoLs,  black,  and  %oAi;»  bile ;  must  have  been  founded  oo  a 
notion  of  the  bad  state  of  the  biliary  function,  connected  with  the  de* 
pressed  mental  feeling.  Wlictbor  the  secretions  iu  this  disease  were  reaBy 
mack,  or  only  deranged,  is  uncertain  ;  for  the  word  fJt^Xetf  was  used  to 
denote  auy  thuig  vile,  dark,  obscure,  &c.  quia  (as  Scapula  asserts)  UMa 
$umt  atra.  But,  however,  the  nomination  of  this  disease  from  actoal 
black  bile  will  receive  coniirmation  from  the  physical  history  of  those 
diseases  vulgarly  caller!  nial;vna  and  ha^uiataniesis.  The  Latin  metan* 
ekoHa,  the  Spanish  melancolia  Src,  come  from  the  same  source. 

ATRABILIUS,  from  ater  and  bilis,  a  Latin  word  of  the  same  ub- 
port ;  whence  the  French  manie  atrabilahre^  the  Italian  atrabUiare,  t^c, 

TnOXONAPIAXIX.  This  word,  the  modern  hypochondrioMi,  also 
refers  to  disorders  of  that  viscus,  which  lie  uVo  ^iv^ix  under  the  cartila- 
ges of  the  ribs,  namely,  the  liver. 

AETKHIIAl'I  AS, '  from  Xjevnos  and  r^roL^,  M-as  a  term  frequently  ap« 
plied  by  the  Greeks  to  people  of  cowardly  and  malicious  minds,  and  such 
as  exhibited  imbecility  and  weakness  of  intellect ;  to  which  our  vulgar 
q)Jthet  white-livered^  applied  to  similar  characters,  seems  well  to  corre- 
spond. This  word  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  secretiones  albse,  which, 
during  the  suspended  functions  of  a  disordered  liver,  ''  miiiime  a  bile 
colorantur,"  or  else  it  may  signify  a  flaccid  or  limpid  liver,  wasted 
away,  discolored ;  Acrxd^,  as  is  well  known,  being  often  used  fox  liaqpi* 
dus,  as  in  Homer,  we  have  y^widv  vowf;  aud  Calliniachus,  in  the 
hymn  to  Jupiter,  writes  Asvxoraros  it^TOLyLwy,  which  we  must  render 
limpid,  and  not  white  or  frothy.  Scapula  says,  under  the  word  *H«tifb 
Aiunt  quorundam  hepati  vitium  quoddam  accidere,  quod  eat  timidm 
reddai,  J^us  autem  indicium  vitiati  pallor  est,  qui  tales  timUbi 
arguit.    Refer  to  Eramm.  ChiL 


i 


*■  /i.tu%n*»riae  and  Ut\ayyj>>iia  may  seem  at  first  sicht  to  cxpreu  the  .,  .^.«.. 
by  a  contrast  of  tt'nns,  namely,  whUe  and  black,  while,  however,  I  have  ratbiff 
prefened  the  interpretation  of /xixo^  by  bad,  ecU,  eorrupl ;  and  Xiwm(,  by  ttaptfy 
9Qlubk,flHfnt;  yet  I  cannot  omit  one  cnrion:!i  observation  on  black  and  wUtib 
namely,  that  these  words  are  said  to  be  derived  from  a  common  MKirce ;  asa 
that  tliis  etymology  of  both  expresses  privaiion  of  color,  and  iias  the  same  root  BS 
blot  and  bleak.  H.  Tooke  derives  white  from  kpail\}mH,  tpumart^  beysod 
which  I  have  not  yet  traced  it;  but  am  preparing  for  an  etymological  acco^nt  sf 
the  names  for  color  for  the  next  number  or  this  Journal,  to  which  I  refer  the 
leader. 
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^aioMo,  from  fesato,  the  liver.  A  word  appliedj  as  I  am  told  by 
aliandy  to  a  mehocholy  persoo ;  also  to  oue  *'  eke  ha  nella/accia 
iboUimento  can  pustule  roue  preteniente  da  saverchio  calore  di 
IT ;"  and  io  some  comic  representation,  an  Italian  Jacques  ex« 
s»  *'  Io  mmo  si  wnserakHe^  fegatoso^  ed  airatUiarel^ 
^arizralie,  signifying  ^ocib  gdtt  or  Uaek  bik;  the  German 
for  mdancholj.    The  Dutch  hare 

9mmdgtHg  with  the  same  meaning;  and  similar  words  maybe 
I  in  other  northern  tongues/ 

dinusf.  Some  derive  this  firom  C^Xor ;  but,  inpropeily,  I  think, 
tea  eitlier  to  come  from  yelhw,  giallo^  and  to  represent  the  yel« 
nd  jaundiced  look  of  a  person  laboring  under  this  passion ;  which 
a  the  liver  and  causes  biliary  obstruction  and  absorption  of  the 
hi  which  sense  the  epithet  of  greenrtyed  monster  applied  to  this 
m,  and  expressive  of  the  absorption  of  green  and  vitiated  bile, 
borates;  or  else  to  be  derived  from  a  common  source  with  yel- 
flunely,  seael^an,  aecendere,  and  to  signify  a  burning  passion, jVcvr 
9,  a  combustion  of  the  internal  parts,  metaphorically  alluded  to 
^  in  Sat.  i.  45. 


Quid  referam  quanU  siccumjecur  ardeat  irL 

Quum  pfqmlum  grtgibut  comitum  pranit  hit  tpoliatorf  ^c* 

lorace,  lib.  L  carm,  25. 

Quum  tibijlagrant  amor  et  libido^ 
Qua  ioUl  matrctjiiriare  equorutift 
Soviet  circa  jecur  uiceroium 
Non  sine  quetlu. 

D  lib.  iv.  carm.  1.  h*e  commands  Venus, 

Abi 

Quoblandajuvenum  tt  revocant  preces* 
Tentpestivius  in  domo 

Pttulli,  purpurris  ales  ohribus, 
Comttsabere  Maximiy 

Si  torrere  jecur  giuerit  idoneum, 

I  lib.  i.  carm.  13.  he  has  given  us  a  most  complete  description  of 
fmptoms  of  melancholy  in  its  early  stages,  when  induced  by 
ted  love,  or  some  other  trivial  source  of  jealousy  and  disappoint- 
namely,  1st,  a  disordered  liver,  swelled  and  dense  with  bile  not 
ed  mto  the  duodenum :  2dly,  the  hypochondriac  feelings,  and  loss 
fltnl  vigor:  3dly,  the  metastasis,  or  change  of  color  in  the  iace; 
lushed,  now  pale :  and  4thly,  the  flow  of  tears,  often  without 
able  cause.    Thus, 


Mne  more  modern  writers,  yet  impressed  with  the  visceral  nature  of 

ftholy,  have  called  it  the  spltcn ;  a;s  it,  btcHiii.e  they  could  find  no  other 

r  that  viscus,  Uiev  must  ucccls  give  it  one  of  their  own.    Otliers,  de- 

by  the  whimsical  humoral  patiioJogy,  have  called  this  state  of  iniud 

Sl'ix.     a.ji.  NO.  XVII.  I 
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1 3Q  lU^stratum  of  St.  Grq^orjfs 

Quum  tu,  Lifdia^  ^^^^' 
Cervicem  ro$eam,  cerea  TtUphi 

Laudus  bnchia^  r«  meum 
Ferveni  difficUi  hilt  tumetjecur. 

Tunc  nee  mens  MiAi,  nee  cohr 
Ccrtd  $ede  munet :  humor  et  in  gtnas 

Furtim  labUur,  arguens 
Quam  lentii  penitm  niac€rer  ignUms* 

The  pee? isb  aud  irascible  tempers  and  feelings  of  many,  who  kne 
nervous  irritability  from  disorders  of  the  liver,  and  which  beeaat  a 
MMiree  of  real  and  coniinual  torment  to  themselves,  are  allndad  ta-br 
Persios ;  who  contrasts  the  trivial  nature  of  maladies  fvom  eilHia 
causes  with  those  hypochondriacal  feelings  in  Sat.  v.  veiae  12£. 

Jy  ptier,  et  $trigile$  Critpiai  md  balnea  defer, 

8i  increpnii  :  ccfsot,  nugator  ¥  $ervitium  acr€ 

Te  nihil  impellU ;  net  quic^uam  ejlriiuecus  wtrtti, 

Qmni  mrvot  tigite^ :  9ed  ii  intw  et  mjecort  4rgro 

Nascuntur  domini^  qui  tu  ioipunitior  exis 

Aiquc  hie  quern  adstrigUes  seittica  et  metus  tgit  hirilU  9 

I  should  like  to  see  the  etymology  of  names  for  these  mental  afee^ 
tions  in  different  oriental  languages,  investigated ;  for  similar  opinioBS 
to  those  advanced  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  much  eariier 
authors.    Jeremiah  in  Lament,  ii.  11.  says :  '£^/Ai«roy  iv  lox^ us-ir  «I 

&c.  ConL  Horat.  Serni,  ii.  ii.  25*  Ovid.  Amor.  v.  &c« 

JP.  T. 


ILLUSTRJTION  OF  ST.  GREGORY'S  EPITAPH 

ON  ST.  BASIL. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

JL  EMBRACE  ail  early  opportunity  of  laying  before  your  readefs 
H  discovery,  which  I  lately  made  respecting  one  of  Naziaonai 

Kema.    In  the  second  volume  of  this  Father's  works,  p.  IM- 
wi»^  poem  with  this  inscription, 

Eig  Toy  fAiyxv  BaciXeTov  mKrJ^iotf  elrt  iir^ripu. 

It  is  written  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  ;  the  two  last  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

Although  I  berame  acquainted  with  this  poem  iu  1805^  uA 
have  frequently  made  it  a  subject  of  meditation  since,  I  nerer 
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nderstoody  till  lately,  the  concluding  words.  I  knew  that  no  epi* 
iph  on  Basil,  except  this,  was  extant;  and  I  could  not  bring  uiy- 
n(  to  believe  that,  while  so  many  of  Gregory's  epigrams,  or 
pitaplis,  on  inferior  persons  have  been  preserved,  eleven  to  the 
lemory  of  Basil  could  have  been  lost.  One  day,  last  week,  as  £ 
ras  remvii^  it  in  my  mind,  the  following  thought  suddenly  oc* 
umd.  Gregory  may  peiliaps  haye  written  twelve  epigrams  on 
»  firieBd,  each  consisting  of  four  or  six  Hnes,  like  those,  which  he 
MBPotad.  on  £u^eauu8,  C»sarius,  and  oUiers ;  and,  after  his 
mnLf  some  hasty  inconsiderate  transcriber  mav  have  blended  them 
igetber,  and  made  one  poem  of  the  whole.  At  first  1  waa 
harmed  with  the  new  idea,  but  I  soon  reflected  that,  if  this  had 
ecn  the  case,  the  name  of  Basil  would  have  been  mentioned  at 
mat  twelve  times ;  for  it  is  an  established  canon,  that,  in  an  epi- 
ipb,  the  deceased  must  be  spoken  of  bv  name ;  and  from  this  role 
Sfegory  never  deviates.  I  immediately  ran  over  the  lines  in  my 
Bfd,  and  was  gratified  on  finding  that  Basil's  name  b  mentioned 
uctly  twelve  times. 

I  think  1  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  competent  judge  of 
le  truth  of  my  hypothesis.  There  is,  however,  another  circum- 
MK€,  which  greatly  strengthens  it.  About  Uie  middle  of  the 
oem  there  is  a  passage  of  six  lines,  wherein,  not  Gregory,  but 
lasil  is  the  speaker ;  and  what  he  says  has  little  or  no  connexion 
ith  the  context.  Surely  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  six 
nes  originally  formed  a  distinct  epigram.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
^rved,  that  if  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  had.  been  one  continued 
iece,  the  name  of  Basil  would  not  have  been  so  often,  and  sq  un« 
ecessarily  repeated. 

Thus  1  have  made  it  evident,  that  Gregory  consecrated  twelve 
pigrams  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Of  these  the  first  five  con- 
lined  six  lines  each ;  the  four  next  contained  four  lines  each  ;  and 
le  three  last  had  two  lines  each ;  making  in  all  fifty-two  lines. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  publish  an  edition  of  some  of  Gre- 
ory's  poems,  accompanied  by  notes.  I  earnestly  wish  that  some 
Jiolar,  more  competent,  and  more  fortunate,  than  myself,  wou^a 
dueve  what  some  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  attempt, 
io  edition  of  these  poems  has  been  published  for  more  than  a 
uiidred  years;  and  all  those,  which  are  extant,  abound  with 
TOSS  corruptions  of  the  text.  That  of  Aldus,  although  the  first, 
•  the  best. 

27  Dec.  1813.  H.  S.  BOYD. 
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LATIN  INSCRIPTION. 


To  THE  Editor  of  tii£  Classical  Journal. 

1  HE  accoiupaDving  InsGriptioii  has  just  made  its  appearance  ob 
a  monument^  erected  by  a  few  of  bis  pupils,  to  the  memory  of  dw 
late  Professor  James  Beattie^  on  the  outside  wall  of  St.  Nichoits' 
Churchy  in  this  city.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  composition  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lawrence  Brown,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Marischal  College,  a  name  not  unknown  to  the  lite- 
rary worM,  as  a  tlieologian  and  a  poet. — ^Tbe  lamented  Professor, 
whose  talents  it  records,  was  alike  eminent  as  a  classical  schohHT, 
and  a  naturalist,  and  had  but  a  few  more  years  been  granted  him,  ' 
would  certainly  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  well  earned  fame  of 
the  name  of  Beattie. — By  its  insertion  in  the  Classical  Journal^ 
therefore,  you  will  oblige  your  constant  Reader, 


Aberdeen^  Nov.  I8lh,  1813. 
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Critical  and  explanatorjf  Remarks  on  ///«  Hippolttus 
Stepiianephorus  of  Euripides^  with  Strict ures  on 
some  Notes  of'  Professor  Monk. 

No.  IV. 

Prof.  Monk  here  has  the  following  Note :  *'  %irrw  male  inlelli- 
git  Musgravius  post  Schol.  de  Pont.  Eux.  Montem  Atlantem  fin- 
gehontPoetx  et  maris,  et  natursc  finem  esse.  Infra  1056.  xiqayyt 
rsiTOtf  xo)  T^jrwv 'y^rXaKTixwy,  Ki  vo»^  Wai/lYfy jKac.  Prom.    S55, 


XsyrflKov  vfXtfyo;  $xou<r2cv*  eyioi  $i  tcc  /a^ei^ot,  svAa  e<rTiy  opog  6  "ArXeii^ 
S«j  ferl  luTiTtiv  h  l\  JioVroj,  &votToXiKO¥.  UTie  words  of  Musgrave 
are,  «  PdfUus  hie  est  pofUtis  Eu^cinus,  ut  in  vcrsu  Aristophanis  p. 
3S5. 

The  Professor  condemns  the  Scholiast  and  Musgraye  for  gir- 
ing  the  right  interprctatkm  of  the  passage,  but  at  the  same  tune 
he  admits  that  Mount  Atlas  is  here  meant  for  <  the  boundary  of  the 
sea  and  ot  nature/ ^luV  et  maris  et  teme.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  how  the  Professor,  who  understands  by  Kivrou  the  sea^ 
cm  elicit  an  intelligible  meaning  from  the  words,  of  wliich  in 
this  case  the  interpretation  runs  literally  thu&^^IVhosocver  dxoell 
xrithin  tie  tea  and  the  Atlantic  IfOtmdarieSf  (oo-oi  rs  tovtov  rf^/xoWy 
T  'ArXaimxosv  Naiowiv  sItw.)  One  of  the  Reviewers  seems  to 
hire  had  tufhcient  sagacity  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  inter- 
pretation, and  proposes  to  understand  iroWou  rtqiioicot  t  ' JrXayTi- 
aufjr  as  a  hendiadys,  and  then  the  words  will  run  literally  thus— - 
IMiofoevcr  dTSsell  within  the  Atlantic  boundaries  of  the  sea*  But 
thongh  wc  may  say  that  a  warrior's  conquests  may  be  pushed  to  the 
▼cry  extremity  of  the  earth,  yet  it  would  be  a  somewhat  strange 
expression  to  say  that  all  the  inliabitants  within  the  Altantic  boun^^ 
dories  tf  the  sea  liad  fallen  beneath  his  spear.  The  fact  is  that 
tkeEuxine  sea  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  used  to  denote  tlie 
tfBO  extremities  of  the  world,  and  when  both  the  terms  are  used 
together,  they  imply  precisely  what  we  mean  in  English,  when 
^e  speak  of  a  man's  fame  resounding  Jfom  pole  to  pole.  IJimg 
»au  UDfLong  'ArXoiVTiKoi  is  then  manifestly  a  proverbial  erprcssion, 
and  tius  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  words  in  the  Hercules 
^vrens  v.  23^.  cited  by  Beck,  anil  omitted  by  Mr.  Monk,  'Ar?^y^ 
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rtxatv  Tspa  f  ev/eiv  Sgoov,  and  by  what  Theseus  says  to  Hippolytus  ia 
he  1056th  Terse, 

Jv.  o7/bbOi,  rt  ipiffuf  ;  oSXi  jxi^vtrr^v  ^nwv 

6i}.  ifiQOLV  yf  TrfvTOu,  xal  roVeov  'i^rXayrixwv, 
ffi  ifoos  ^vvaifjifiv  mg  viv  I^SolI^co  xiguy 

(Thus  we  sjpeak  of  saiding  a  man  to  Jmcioi)  and  by  the  fact  that 
Pindar  in  his  third  Olympiac  uses  (as  is  observed'  by  the  Renewer 
of  the  Professor's  Edition  of  the  Hippolytus  in  the  British  Critk 
for  June  1812,  p.  562)  avrtffteu  *HguK?iios  0Ti]Xay  in  a  profcrinl 
$en5e,  and  adds 


TO  wipTi 


f  Srri  <rc^olg  ajSarov, 
and  by  the  well  known  proverbial  verse, 

and  by  the  words  of  Plato  in  his  Ptuedo^  which  the  Professor 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed,  c.  ^.  ^ft«^  oixsiv  rou;  H'hcP^^  'HfoK' 
kilaov  (rvfiXeov  airo  ^itrth^  Iv  vfLixpoo  Tivl  fMglcp,  wa^tQ  xf^l  riXfia  \Uf* 
IjLrjxag  ^  fioirpa^ovcj  irsgi  r^v  SuXoittciv  olxourrag,  Hence  then  irt 
give  by  such  an  interpretation  a  consiatent  meaning  and  a  cieat 
Force  to  the  words  of  Venus  in  the  opening  of  the  HijqM^tML 
She  says  that  her  power  is  acknowledged  boik  in  heaven^  amim 
earthf  (for  I  have  in  a  former  No.  remarked  that,  after  edfwov  ^ 
ia-My  the  ingenious  Mr.  G.  Burges  most  properly  puts  only  a  com? 
ma,  so  as  to  connect  these  words  with  the  subsequent  woidsy  ai 
the  poet  indisputably  intended,  oroi  re  vorrou  rtffiovanf  r'  ^ArkKnuuk 
Naiwaiv  iwcoj)  on  earthy  via.  by  all  xchosoever  dwell  within  thi 
Fontus  and  the  Atlantic  boundaries,  viz.  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules^  vix. 
a  Gadibus  usque  ad  auroram,  viz.  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  world,  as  the  Scholia  most  properly  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  I  have  been  led  more  particularly  to  exa? 
mine  this  passage  by  having  seen  this  interpretation  of  it  in  an  ad- 
mirable note  of  D.  Wyttenbach  upon  the  words  of  Plato  died 
above,  and  which  note  cannot  fail  to  remove  any  dou))ts,  which  Ae 
Professor  might  be  disposed  to  Iiave,  if  the  matter  rested  upon  my 
authority,  whether  my  arguments  were  conclusive,  or  inconclusife. 
'  ■       '     »  ■  ■  ,  '.-"'.■■'.''*'■      '  '    " 

'  I  cite  the  pu^age  of  Pindar,  as  it  is  there  cited,  and  the  writer  mst 
with  it  in  J.  Whidci^s  XTfw,u4K-iu;  iTi<rfi\ixof,  de  Vita/unftarum  Staffs  Cf  If** 
Ineorum  aique  Gnranrum  computtilis  Scnletiliis  cancinnatui,  cvm  CoroUmrioit 
Tartaro  AposloU  Petri,  in  qutm  Pr^rvuricatoret  Angelos  dfjecios  wfwonf. 
The  whole  passage  from  this  most  erudite  dissertation  is  ciicd  in  the  Clow- 
eal  Recreation*  p.  340.,  and  by  the  well-known  proverbial  verse,  the  pio* 
verb  of  fl0i7m^  to  the  Fham  was  applied  to  all  dangerous  vo^es,  from  tk 
time  of  the  Argonauts. 


the  Hippolytus  Sttphanephorus.  iS5 

^  P.  84.  ftlxfi;  7/§axXff(cov  mi>sSif  imi  ^Tito;.  Hi  cenlebantUr 
Tmini  t^;  oixoujXfyt}r,  oibis  terrarum  nobis  cogaiti  et  habittti, 
ostnimque  mare  includentis.  Animadvertendum  in  Euripidia 
lippolyto  3.  o<roi  re  Torrou  rs^ft^yesy  r  'i4rX«mx»y  Xahv<rtv  mw^ 
Ag  ogmvre;  ijxiou,  neque  enim  simplieiter  mam  est  t^vtoui  sed  Am/i 
iuxtni^  oppositi  finibus  Atlanticis  termini.  Simiiis  caUssa.  est 
ndem  t.  1350.  ve^y  ye  voVrou  xai  rtpfjJfcov  r  '^IrAarrixwv.  Cicero 
iTaf*  Dear,  ii,  66.  ^am  51  omnibu$  kominibuSf  qui  ubique  sunif 
Mocwmque  in  ora  ac  parte  terrarum^  ab  hujusce  terras^  quam  nos 
uolimuSf  continuaiione  distantium^  Deos  eonsulere  censetnus  6b 
as  cttussas^  quasante  diximus  :  his  quoque  hominibus  cansHlwitf 

[VI   HAS  NOBISCUM    TERRAS    AB    ORIENTS    AD   OCClDENTEM    CO- 

.UNT.  Sinautem  his  coftsulunt,  qui  quasi  magnam  quamdam  imu^ 
zm  incolwUf  quam  nos  arbem  terra  vocamus,  etiani  illis  cansidunt^ 
mjpartes  efus  insula  tcneniy  Eurojmmy  Asiam^  Africam.  Postea 
ti  Pnasidis  et  Poiiti  locum  successit  India :  v.  c.  in  illo  Juvenalis 
:,  1. 

Omnihut  in  terris,  qua  tuttt  a  Cadibus  utque 
Aurorum  el  Caagem,  pauci  digntncere  pouuni 
Vera  btma, 

laec  piro  diversa  significatione  ttj^  olxaufin^fy  et  ab  Herciilis  co- 
imnia  ad  Indiam  definit  Aristoteles  DeCcdo  ii|  14.  fin.  Meteoro- 
ig.  iif  5.  Seneca  {fjunt.  Hat.  i.  Pnef.  p.  506,  Qiiantum  enim 
Uf  quod  ab  ultimis  litoribus  Hispaniee  usque  ad  IndosjacetT 
IvTopae  hos  fines  facit  Auctor  libri  de  Mundo  c.  iii.  s.  9.    Exi^wxy^ 

iktrrra  T§  'T^xavia/*     D.  Wyttcnbachii  In  Flatonis  Phcedonem 
iUg.  Bat.  1810.  p.  299. 
h  T.  94.  of  the  Hippolytus  we  have 

©);.  h^  iwrgoai/^ycQOtfTiv  sarrt  rig  ^a^i^  ; 
Jtt.  ^Xu<rtyi  yt,  xal  xsghg  yt  (Tuv  /top^t^  fif^X-** 
le  Professor's  Note  here  is  as  follows : 

*  TXf/<m2  tf  cdiderunt  Valck.  et  Brunck.  c  Flor.  male.  Postulatur 
mm  altera  particula :  neque  repetita  y:  cuiquam  displieere  debet, 
nm  proptiam  vim  utrobique  servat.  Vcrtas^  Imo  marimay  quin 
tbuTUm  cuM  labore  exiguo.  Equidem  olim  conjiciebam  xai  xig^o; 
n:  mox  conjecturam  istam  inutilem  judicavi ;  quod  nunc  m6nco, 
nun  eandem  lectionem  aliis  quoque  placuisse  intelligam.  Legit 
tocdssimus  Tate,  xtxi  xUhg  Zl  <ruy  fi.  |3.  fortasse  recte.*' 

The  Professor  would  have  said  not  ^fortasse  rectCj  but  omnino 
rec/r,  if  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  know  the  precise  force  of 
nch  an  elliptical  expression,  upon  which  Michaelis  thus  slightly 
touches  in  a  Note  to  L.  Bos's  Ellipses  Gneca :  '<  Ov  fMvov  subin- 
^dligitar  in  xal  frivrs;  9f ,  quippe  quod  idem  est  ac  ou  fUvov  8s,  etkXoi 
Mi  tinsg.    Lucas  in  Actis  Aposfol.  c.  iii,  24.  et  c.  v,  32.    Pan* 
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li  8  ad  TinkM.  Ep.  ii,  c.  iii,  12."    Thus  we  have  in  Demosthe- 
nes Olunth,  JB»  p.  90.  Ed.  Mount,  x^tl  y^q  ukuh  ra  ZeimefKa^  ^l^^f 
ilc\¥j  w  a,  *A.y  huvaftivoiy  xa)  ymvoLi  Triyraiv  vjxs7$  o^vrarci  ra  frfiirra* 
xai  irgi^sn  8e  Iuvvi7t(r6§  vSv,  idv  i^iao^  Toi^re,  SC.  ou  [lovov  is  rovn, 
aXAa  Ku)  T^a^at  luvvi<re<f$ey  Qjiin  el  eadem  exequi  nunc  poteriiis,  as 
Stocke  well  translates  it.   Again  icsq]  oTfi^.  c.  i$.  vfjusi$  hs,  Opoqiiutoi 
Tai  ifSTceiYfj^evotf  xeii  lva')(€^tvorre;y  ?yerf  rr,y  6l^r|in;y  ofteo; *  oi  yaf  (v 
0,  Ti  stv  mieire  /tovor  xa)  &2  aXAoi  8e  ''jEXAijvfCf  6jxo/»;  o^iy  vc^imk* 
xiaftevoi,  xai  Si))^^rjx6re^  aiv  ^XTio-dcv,  v/ov  t);v  el^^tnjv  a9*ftfyoij  x«i 
«UTo)  r^irov  riva  Ix  toAXoO  voXf/Liovftsvoij  that  is  ou  ftovoy  vftei^^  oXAal 
X0(1  o!  aXXot  "EXAijyff.    Thus  too  Plutarch  in  the  'fxiTig^uprrft 
A^KJovixu  c.    XY}.  '/l^po8/n]y  <re/3o'jo-»  r^y  eyo^rXioy   xal  xivrotg  li  rou; 
Secu;  0i;Xf7;  x«l  a^^evoig  Aoy^a;  e^ovr^^  xoiwvroti,  d>i  d'waivTcov  rifl  re- 
Xr/xix);y  agfT^y  ffvoyra>y,  that  is  ov  /xovoy  8gy  aXXa  x«l  wivroLg  x.  r.  ^• 
Mr.  Tate,  to  whose  ingenuity  and  acuteness  I  am  ever  ready  to 
bear  my  humble  testimony,  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the  ear 
alone  to  this  emendation,  as  he  assigns  no  reason  in  favor  of  it. 
But  with  respect  to  the  Professor,  CynthiuSy  instead  of  plndking 
his  car  and  admonishing  him,  seems  to  have  run  a*may  with  tke 
eaiy  or  else  he  would  not  have  received  tlie  double  yi  into  his  text, 

The  ear  is  known  to  have  been  considered  by  the  anci^ts  as 
the  scat  of  memon/y  and  the  circumstance  Just  mentioned  accounts 
for  the  Professor* sj6/*gr///«g  tlie  dictttm  or  Professor  Porson  about 
xa)-d?,  (when  he  so  far  adopts  Mr.  Tate's  conjecture,  as  to  say  <^ 
it  fortasse  rectCyj  Conj\incti(nics  istas  in  eodem  sentential  membro 
hand  credo  occunrre  apud  ccvi  istius  scnptorvsy  nisi  per  Ubrarkh 
rum  errores :  and  this  forgetfulness  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
this  Very  dictum  of  the  departed  Professor  is,  as  Mr.  G.  Bulges 
observed  to  me,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  Prometheus  t. 
1009.  Ed.  2da,  and  referred  to  by  him  on  the  Sev.  a.  Thebes 
V.  469.  I  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Tate,  although  the  tu 
pression  is  supported  by  tlie  usage  of  Demosthenes,  the  best 
writers  in  prose,  and  the  genius' of  the  Greek  language^  would 
have  ventured  uppn  t}ie  conjecture,  if  he  had  known  mat  it  vio« 
lates  one  of  Porson's  canons,  and  militates  against  the  supposed 
practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  Mr.  Monk  says,  as  we  have 
seen  above  :  <<  Equidcm  oUm  conjicicbam  xA  xi^iog  ri ;  moz  con- 
jecturam  istam  inutilcni  judicavi,  quod  nunc  moneo,  cum  eandem 
lectionem  aliis  quoque  placuisse  intelligam.'*  Tliese  alii  may,  as 
I  believe,  be  meant  for  G.  Burges  solus^  for  he  has  published,  aS 
I  understood  from  him,  tliis  very  conjecture, 

EILBARKEB. 

Trin.  CqU.  Camh.  Kov,  ?7.  ISIS. 
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l^EitMiT  me  to  send  you^  as  a  Botanist^  two  or  three  critical 
remarks  on  mistranslations  of  the  Greek  in  the  New  Testamcut. 

1.  'riie  first  is  from  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  where  our 
Saviour  says  SxXa.  {(nriofSMTu)  twertv  h)  rag  aitifia;.  Matt.  xiii.  7- 
b  fcsToD  Ta¥  dxivtsov,  Luk.  viii.  ?•  In  both  these  passages  the 
word  ixaytui  is  translated  ''  thorns."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  a  wrong  translation ;  for  the  thorns  are  said  '^  to  grow  up  with 
the  com."  The  thorn  (or  hawthorn  it  may  be  supposed)  is  a 
shrub  of  slow  growth,  requiring  six  or  seven  years  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  and,  therefore,  if  sown  with  an  annual  plaut,  not  in  the  least 
injurious  to  its  growth.  The  idea  of  sowing  among  diorns  already 
occupying  the  ground  is  too  wild  to  be  admitted  by  any  agricul- 
turist. On  consulting  Schleusncr's  Lexicon  on  die  word  axotviu, 
he  says  "  spina,  vcpris,  sentis :"  yet  he  says  afterwards  ^' vox  latis- 
sinie  patet  apud  Gnecos,  ita  ut  tam  de  arbore  spinosa,  quam  dc 
kerba  aculeata."  On  consulting,  however,  the  Father  of  Botany^ 
die  species  of  ixavta,  mentioned  by  him  are  all  herbacious,  tow^ei;. 
He  has  enumerated  seven  species,  many  of  them  accurately  de- 
scribed; as  they  are  likewise  by  Dioscoridcs,  Galen,  and  by 
Plniy,  and  other  writers,  under  the  name  carduus,  a  thisde.  Tlie 
hawriiom  is  thought  not  to  have  been  known  in  Greece,  but  its 
affinity  to  the  pyracautha  is  fully  described  by  Tlieophrastus,  under 
the  name  'O^uaxavAa.  With  this  meaning  of  the  word  the  action 
of  the  sower  is  agreeable  to  common  sense :  the  sowing  among 
thistles  mav  mean  on  ground  infested  with  thisdes,  or  with  seed  not 
cleaned  from  thistles ;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such  prac- 
tice would  be  that  the  thistles  would  grow  up  with  the  seed, 
Matt.  Mark,  that  dicy  would  grow  togetiier,  (o-y/x^yeTo-flti)  St.  Luke, 
and  tlie  beauty  of  the  parable  would  be  preserved  without  violating 
probability. 

8.  Sui^otii,lyco».»SuxaiJLa)g%lav.  Luk.  xvii.  6.  xix.  4.  St.  Luke,  as 
It  should  seem,  uses  both  these  words  as  indicative  of  the  same 
tree,  which  is  translated  literatim  in  our  authorised  version,  chap, 
ivii.  the  sycamine  tree,  and  chap.  xix.  the  sycamore.  Schleusner, 
like  a  gramnnriau  i|;norant  of  Botany,  says, ''  arbor  inter  Ficum  et 
Morum  media."  Now  on  consulting  the  Fatlier  of  Botany,  as 
Linneut  in  tliis  instance  affords  no  light,  we  shall  find  Xuxse/tlvo; 
clearly  to  indicate  the  mulberry  tree.*     It  is  to  be  noticed  diat 

'The  Ulnstratioaei    Thcophrasti  by  Stackhoute,   being  a  methodical   ar- 
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llieophrastus  describes  two  distinct  trees;  tbe  oiie  simplj  at 
JSvxafjuwo^,  tbe  other  as  SvKc^Mfog  Aiyvwria,  bodi  which  Liii- 
ncus  has  confounded  under  Genus  Ficus,  as  F.  Sycamorua.  On 
considering  the  extracts  from  Tlieophrastus  subjoined  in  a  note, 
it  may  \ye  looked  on  as  decisive,  that  according  to  his  account 
the  J^uxapvo;  of  Book  i.  was  different  from  the  Svxetfami 
AiyuvTMf  Book  iv.  which  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  not 
met  with  in  Syria  or  Greece.  Iliis  matter  admits  of  further 
illustration  by  a  reference  to  Athena?us,  li.  c.  57,  on  the  subject  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ancients.  He  tliere  expressly  savs  ^xoftiva,  w  tA 
iifo  rris  Alyymlag  Xv»r,s^  dlAX'  a  nvig  trvxiiJLogci  Xtyouo-iy,  and  after<> 
wards  ft^ga  ti  ru  vuxiinya^  to^'  Al^^jk'A  hf  4>p/^lv>  "J^hey  are 
likewise  accurately  described  by  him  in  another  place,  as  fiakiyxpfutf 
IMXriirgwirra,  is  still  more  accurately  by  Sophocles,  as  f  oiy4$«yr«y 
yiyyvXei  iMgi.  We  find  by  >iicander  in  his  Georgics^  that  he 
drops  the  term  Svxo,  and  calls  the  tree  simpiv  Moqii^g  or  A/ojm,  in 
imitation  of  the  Alexandrians  of  his  time.  Fliis  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  and  they  called  the  tree  morus,  and  the  fruit  morum : 
as  Horace  says  "  uigris  prandia  moris.''  Phaneas  likewise,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle,  as  Adicnaeus  informs  us,  a  native  of  Eresium, 
calls  the  fruit  of  the  iygia,  Svxaimvos,  f/iifov,  and  describes  it  so  as 
not  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  /to^ov,  to  fiaruHtSt  from  its  likeness  to  the 
blackberry  jBariiy,  Salmoiuus  apud  Athenasum.  It  is  strangei 
however,  that  the  name  of  sycamore  should  be  given  to  the  greater 
maple  tree^  which  every  reader  of  die  New  Testament  in  our 
version  must  suppose  to  be  the  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  up. 

3.  KffXajuu};.  I'his  word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the 
New  Testament  in  its  more  general  sense  signifies  the  knotted 
stalk  in  the  Graminetc  of  Linneus.     In  Theophrastus  it  is  appro- 

rangement  of  his  history  of  plants,  aflbrd  me  an  opportanity  of  laying  before 
your  readers  all  that  is  recorded  by  him  conceroing  ivnafun:  t^r.^a  (rxXii;67an> 
xaX  4'<^xoy.  i.  c.  8.  arbor  dccidua  scro  ^'^xxo^SaXwv.  i.  c.  1)^.  fructui  i{  vypsv  mI 
li^^A.tt7*i.  (i.  e.  Don  camosus)  x^^°^  6*vu:^n;  '(nvae  similis)  i.  c.  16.  <»y^e;  x^^'* 
(lihimeutis  solis  ronstans.)     N.  B.  Tliis  is  decisive  against  its  being  aficosi. 

C.  17.  ivflcf  /x'*  »»  Tfcf  oXo«c  tttfk  xtfTtioiS*  •«  fxlv  i:r'  Axf ot;,  tvr'  li  ToTf  Tf^ttX^fooi 
«a9*  txnvrovy  »XX*  h  to?;  aw^fCoiT  il /xij  aftt  o6  aviinXdv  ota  to  X**^*'f •  '^-  Tb>*  ••  •  VWy 

particnlar,  thongli  very  obscure  description,  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
technical  language  employed.  The  word  x''^^'*  howcTcr,  so  often  oecnn  ia 
describing  flowers  that  we  cannot  err  in  calling  it  the  filamentous  part;  either  the 
mniherm  or  tlie  fUtiUmn,  He  clearly  asserts  this  ctT^oc  %yoJih^  not  to  be  ritnated  m 
a  separate  calyx,  nOr  on  the  summit  of  tlie  fhiit,  hut  in  the  intennediate  parts; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  generic  character  of  the  female  flower  of  Moms  In  the 
G«Rfra  Pliodwrum^  \e.  we  shall  find  it  to  be  ^*  flores  congest!.**  Thb  accorate 
author  in  this  instance  seems  to  have  confounded  the  amentum  with  the  female 
fructification ;  but  he  has  in  other  Monoeccous  Gcucra  distinctly  and  accurately 
dcKribcd  the  Catkin,  or  itmenlnm,  4'c* 
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pf  mted  to  the  reed,  the  anindo  of  Liimeus.  He  enumenites  «nd 
describes  seven  species.  In  Matt.  xi.  7*  Kihoifui  (tw  MfLw 
rgXguo^wwwg,  it  meuiiSy  probably,  that  weak  grassj  species  called 
A.  epigeios ;  but  in  Matt,  xxvii.  Sg.  and  the  parallel  passage  in 
St.  Mark,  it  most  be  referred  to  Arundo  Donax,  or  mmbusa* 
These  Iai|^e  growing  woody  arundines  have  universaUv  obtained 
the  appellation  of  cones ;  these  cut  to  a  proper  length  have,  in  all 
ages,  from  their  lightness,  been  used  as  canep  or  walking-sticks* 
When  left  to  their  full  length  they  were  used  anciently  as  measure 
ing-rods,  as  may  be  observed  in  many  passages  of  die  Old  Testa- 
ment, particnlarly  Exek.  xl.  5.  and  it  must  have  been  a  stick  of 
this  kind  which  ^e  soldiers  made  use  of  to  affix  the  sponge  filled 
with  vin^ar  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In  the  former  of  the 
passages  quoted,  the  word  reed  may  be  properly  retained,  in  the 
latter,  it  must  be  translated  cane,  which,  if  not  die  true  botanical 
term,  is,  at  least,  what  is  used  in  commerce  and  in  common 
scceptation. 

HIEROBOTJNICUS. 

P.  S«  I  forffot  to  mendon  another  species  of  calamus  which 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  viz.  C.  scriptoriiis,  of 
Pliny,  is  probably,  Arundo  pbragmitis  L.  though  not  enumerated 
by  him.  It  is,  however,  K.^^^ax/a;  of  llieopnrastus  without  any 
doubt,  and  though  the  term  ^uqoiinroo  to  write  is  lost  in  modem 
language,  and  the  instrument  ^0X0111,0$  passed  into  LaUn  as  its 
name ;  yet  the  person  describing,  x^S^'"^?*  ^^  obtained  in  its 
biraple  and  metaphorical  sense  among  all  the  languages  of  modcrh 
Europe. 
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NO.    I. 

nO  long  as  t}ie  remains  of  Greek  and  Koman  genius,  involving 
the  history  of  both  nations,  shall  continue  to  obtain  that  rank  in  die 
business  of  liberal  education,  which  has  now  for  ages  been  allotted 
to  them ;  the  connexion  of  modern  with  ancient  literature  must 
be  valued  as  contribuUng  not  less  to  the  enlargement  of  mind,  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

II1US,  it  b  obvioiiH  to  remark,  diat  to  the  perusal  of  Phaedrus  and 
Horace,  there  should  naturally  be  added  die  satires  of  Boilcan 
and  Po]>e,  the  fables  of  Fontaine  and  Gay. 

llie  sagacious  hint  of  Tacitus,  and  die  profound  disquisition  of 
Polybius  on  a  government  of  balanced  powers,  cannot  but  be  in- 
tercstins:  to  the  readers  of  Biackstone  and  De  Lolme. 
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To  him  who  would  iindentand  the  nature  of  laimiage^  and  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  so  called  in  thenr  origin  and  their  use,  maj 
rafeiy  be  recommended  the'K^ese  IJTigisrra  of  Home  Tooke.  He 
may  consider  it  as  a  rich  appendix  to  the  poor  accQunt  given  of  the 
matter  in  the  2d  sect,  of  DionysiiuSy  mq)  <rwAi<rB9^  JvofMcrcty,  being 
nearly  all  which  was  known  at  that  day. 

The  proofs  of  goodness  and  wisdom  (for  pmver  at  once  proves 
itself)  in  the  works  of  creation,  early  occupied  the  wisest  of  heathen 
minds.  Whoever  will  compare  on  this  subject  the  arguments  of  So- 
crates, as  recorded  by  his  faidifid  memorialist,  [Xenophon,  1.  iv.  c*, 
3.]  with  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley,  will  witness  with  delight  tbe' 
simple  acorn  of  truth,  risen  up  and  spread  out  iuto  the  full  tree  of 
knowledge. 

But  these,  however  important,  are  topics  too  general  and  too 
wide  to  yield  readily  either  th»  profit  or  the  pleasure,  which  in- 
stances of  a  closer  and  more  particular  kind  may  afford.  Let  us 
proceed  ratlier  to  examples  of  that  connexion  proposed,  specific 
and  individual. 

] .  While  the  yQyng  scholar  is  surveving  the  Plague  at  AthtM 
in  die  graphic  page  of  Tluicydides,  which,  of  course,  he  will  collate 
with  the  strong  poetical  copy  by  Lucretius ;  let  him  be  entertained 
and  fascinated  with  the  fJislon/  of  the  Pia^ue  in  London  by 
Daniel  De  Foe.  That  work,  haff  fable  and  half  true  story  as  it  is, 
in  simplicity  and  pathos,  in  imposing  touches  of  reality,  and  inte- 
resting detail  of  feet,  even  among  tlie  large  list  of  his  ascertained 
writings  stands  unsurpassed. 

Tlie  effects  of  this  dreadful  visitation  in  destroying  whatever  of 
moral,  of  humane,  of  religious  feeling,  adorns  or  consoles  our  na* 
tuVe,  have  been  well  told  by  the  Greek  historian.  In  a  different 
age,  apparently  too  under  far  better  auspices,  similar  consequences 
resulted  from  a  similar  bituation.  llie  far  spreading  plague  which 
ravaged  Florence  in  the  year  1348,  gave  occasion  to  tlie  Decame- 
ron  of  Boccaccio  ;  which  is  itself  no  small  eviuence,  that  what  de- 
popniated  the  city,  dismoralised  it  also.  For  the  licentiousness  of 
some  of  his  tales,  this  indeed  has  been  expressly  urged  an  the  apo^ 
logy  :  and  his  own  Introduction,  while  it  gives  a  clear  and  lively 
narrative  of  the  pestilence,  sufficiently  shows  how  misery  and  vice 
kept  company  with  each  other. 

2.  Civil  discord,  like  the  plague,  puts  religion  and  morality  too 
much  in  abeyance  with  the  greatest  as  with  the  lowest  of  mankind. 
Of  the  French  Revolution,  with  its  atrocious  hoiTors,  it  was  hardly 
in  the  power  of  declamalio^,  at  one  time,  rqayv^tlv  xeu  lin^isHa 
xad'  wTTe^/So^^y.  Yet  ainoi||j|i!  all  the  atrociiics  of  the  reign  of  ter-j 
ror,  it  would  be  dilKcnlt  to  iind  any,  perhaps,  which  had  not  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  convubions  of  Greece,  during  tlie  Pelopounesian  war, 
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nd  particularly  in  that  of  Corcyra.  From  the  comparatively  nar- 
ow  scene  and  scale  on  which  every  thing  there  was  carried  on^ 
idiitical  enmity  and  personal  hatred  engendered  a  yet  more  hellish 
Loimosity  between  them. 

Take  one  specimen,  'lliucyd.  I.  iv.  c.  47*    • 

By  an  act  of  the  foulest  perfidy,  the  democrats  then  taking  their 
urn  of  revenge,  had  got  into  their  power  the  miserable  remnant  of 
he  opposite  party.  What  followed?  The  very  bitterness  of 
kath.  . 

\mQO¥  i^iywns  xotra  HKOfriv  av^oa;,  ^{Yiyov  $<a  d^jelv  (rrolyoiv,  iir>aT&¥ 
moTiftttiv  wetpetnretyfuiwwj  SeScftsvo'j;  Tf  Tgo$  mXA^Xouc,  xai  xcuof/^ivcusp 
col  xt9nu[jLivou$  *jwo  rwv  irof  0tTeray|uiveov,  sItou  t);  nv^  J^Soi  f^^^  hau~ 
roir  fMMTiyof  9^1  re  TFotgioms   ersra^wov  rr,^   6hii  rovg  c^oXetlrtgov 

C.  48.  Keu  l(  ftsv  avipa;  r^^xovra  ikaSov  Toifs  <v  tcv  olxrifJMTt  roirm 
r»  r jsvdp  i^etYotyovng  xa)  iisfiilgarreg.  ^vro  yug  oturou;  /t*ra?Tigo'ay- 
rif  TOi  iXkM't  iyuv*  x.  r.  X. 

S.  Our  own  history  is  quite  stocked  enough  with  bad  materials 
—-to  show  what  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  human  nature 
in  its  paroiiysms  can  do. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bodies  of  the  regicides 
deceased  were  torn  from  the  sanctity  of  the  <irave.  In  the  spirit 
U'htch  gave  it  birth,  this  exceeded  even  that,  with  which  the  living 
uere  consigned  to  deatli  or  impri^onntcut. 

But  even  under  the  mild  reign  of  the  Georges,  to  pass  over  the 
pmushments  after  the  light  of  Culloden,  wluit  sliall  we  say  to  die 
vengeance  on  Kenuington  Common,  aud  the  exhibition  of  rebel 
heids  on  Temple  Bar  i  Honest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  fallen 
royalty  is  an  offence^  which  Kings,  safe  on  the  throne,  surely  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  forgive. 

The  clemency  of  Julius  C'jpsar  as  a  conqueror  forms  a  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  historic  property  of  mankind.     And  .since  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  replace  it,  if  lost,  by  any  other  such  character 
etjually  illustrious  at  once,  and  well  authenticated;  he  can  be  no 
fnend  to  his  species  who  would  now  take  that  character  away. 
So  to  overcome  and  so  to  forgive,  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
bero  upon  record.     But  yet  how  few,  liow  very  few  Englishmen 
eutertaiii  or  express  any  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man,  but 
what  they  have  gotten  from  Addison*s  ]>olitical  tragedy  of  Cato,  or 
die  prologue  to  it,  alike  politiral,  of  Pope  P    The  tone  so  given  to 
public  feeling  is  yet  discernible  in  the  writings  of  flashy  reviewers 

and  sickly  philanthropists. 
Well :  lu^re  is  splendid  poetry  at  least. 

£v*n  whf  n  proud  Caesar  'midst  triunipl^l  rars. 
The  i»poil5  of  nations;  and  che  pomp  of  war5, 
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leoobly  vain,  and  impotently  groBty 
Showed  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  stale; 
As  her  dead  father's  rev  Vend  ims^  past. 
The  pomp  was  darkened,  and  the  day  o'crcast ; 
The  triumph  ceas'd,  tears  gush*d  from  every  eye; 
The  world  s  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by ; 
iier  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored, 
And  honored  Csesar's  less. than  Cato*s  sword. 

But  for  the  fiact :  this  is  one  of  the  many  tricks,  which  poetrf 
has  played,  to  rob  us  of  real  and  ascertained  examples  of  worth, 
and  to  give  us^  instead  of  themj  mock  pictures  of  eicelleiice  which 
never  existed. 

Honest  Hooke,  who  dedicated  his  Roman  Histofy  to  our  greirt 
«atirist^  might  have  taught  him  better,  if  they  had  been  earlier  ac- 
quainted. But  the  apocryphal  story  from  Appian,  told  at  some 
second  or  third  hand,  suited  the  purpose  of  the  day  \  aori  Julias 
Caesar  was  gibbeted  accordingly. 

It  is  not  enough  remarked,  that  the  editors  of  Latin  poets,  for 
common  use,  have  shown  a  plentiful  lack  of  acauaintance  with  die 
sources  of  Greek  original,  from  which  then:  authors  either  borrow- 
ed  or  stole. 

Still  less  was  it  for  a  lon^  time  suspected,  that  those  authors 
knew  Grecian  history  not  quite  so  well,  as  we  do  or  may  do  at  the 
present  day. 

JuTeoal,  for  instance,  could  insultingly  write, 

Creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  ct  quicquid  Gnpcia  meudax 
Audet  in  historic. 

Yet  to  the  fiill  as  ignorantly,  if  in  so  noble  a  passage  one  cpuld 
any  fault,  he  wrote  thus  also. 

At  vindicta  bonum  vita  juciindius  ipsft 

Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem,  nee  mite  Tlialetis 
'  Ingenium,  dulcique  seuex  viriuns  llvinetto. 
Qui  partem  arceptro  s«eva  inter  viiula  cicuue 
Accusatori  nollet  dare. 

Shall  we  consider  what  follows  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech^ 
therefore  to  be  forgiven  i 

SiPvus  ct  ilium 
Exitus  eripiiity  quern  mirabantur  Athense 
Torreotem  et  plcni  modcrantom  fntua  theatri. 
Diis  ille  adversis  genitus,  fatoque  sinistro^ 
Quem  pater  ardf.mtis  mass.i:  FVLiciNr.  Lirpu5 
A  carbone  etforcipibus  gtadiosque  parant€ 
Incudt  et  luteo  Vvlcano  ad  Rh^tora  misit 
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Every  scholar  knowsy  wbo  it  was  that  aaidy  and  why  lie  said  it : 
Feb.  £8, 1814.  J.  T. 


SUETONIUS 

COLLATUS  CUM  MSto.  DUNELMENSL 


C/ODEXDunehnensisy cujus  varietatem hie  babes, in  Bibliothec^ 
Dec.  et  Cup.  Dun.reservatus,  Decimo  et  Secundo,  vel  Superiori, 
Seculo  adscribitur.  Optimus  sane  liber,  ut  ex  bac  collatione,  quae 
olim  ab  Edv.  Rudd,  Colh  Trin.  Cantabr.  Socio,  confecta  est, 
dmnde  patet.  Nee  mioimum  castigatae  lectionis  argumentum, 
ipiod  cum  optimajidei  et  retustissimte  manus  exemplari,  a  Salinosio 
(tm  Scbildio  communicato,  saepissime  consentit. 

M.  D.  B. 

JULIUS, 
^a  TUmlo  De  vita  Caesarum  liber  primus.    Incipit  Divus.    MS. 


C^>.  1.  Joliiu  CaB5ar  Di?us  anonm 
ajSnsMXtttBi  decinram  ed.  SchUd.  16()7 : 
^^anom  ageDs  Cesar  lexdecimuiii  3tS. 


ieoatatitres :  scqaentibosque 
nduBere :  redimeret 
S.  cmm  iageDio :  tnni  ingenio 
«ccuiooi:  oceasione 
•1,  Moloois:  Miloni 
aemaqoe  casteros  initio  :  servosque 
utitio 

i{Diiiqiiaginta :  ita  MS,  ted  qninqna  a 
vrccalwre  m. 

5.  Tribanatu :  Triboiiataiii 
aactDfet:  anctoresque 
^  deftmctas :  defitnctam  apt,  m. 
ttia  iBita* :  sed  in  amitae 

MBt  reges :  aont  Martii  regcs 

7.  pneloiis :  P.  R. 

■atri  itnprnm :  2.  l. 

orbisterriiruni:  S.  1. 

I.  adiit :  deett. 

9.  obiine  :  adiiite  (ud  ob  pro  v.  I.) 

I^abnnos:  Ambranos 

H«  lunMro  habuit  -*—  cl? iom  Ro- 
v^Bonoi:  dcsml 

13.  et  «tate  :  et  dectf  apr.  m. 


14.  obtintiissetqne  :  yae  deest 

sed  etimn  in  :  tuid  et  in 

16.  admiiiistratione :  abministratione 

18.  omarentiir :  ordinarcntiv 

19.  cnnciliavit :  raconciliafit 

^.  levioribns  torbis :  levioribos  cul- 
pis 

indnxitVettiiinipraemii«  :  indttctnn 
pnniniis 

anctorcs  :  aetores  a  pr,  m. 

Stf.  ac  ne^ntc  :  ab  negaute  a  pr.  m. 

Semiramio  :  Semiramcn 

do.  competitoribus :  petitoribns 

24.  consiilatuA  :  consulatu  {olvn  cou- 
snlatutn,  nt  auMpkor) 

iinam  etiam  :  nam  etiam 
nc  injiviti  :  no.  deeat 

25.  qnadringentich  :  deest 

56.  nppteni:  ncpotem 
Inter  qiiii} :  Tnterimqiie 
quandoq^c :  et  quando 
maxima  :  maxime 
oblocata  :  ablocata 

laniatas  :  lanistiat  ($ed  lanistas  pv 
e. /.) 

57.  prosequebatur :  peneqnebatur 
sfS.  abrogasMt :  subrogasset  a  pr.  m. 
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50.  rffiBnidt  gntia :  regnandi  det$t 
dJ.  quod  vbu  :  quod  visum  a  j>r.  m. 
qitadringenu :  quadragcnis 

56.  rcroni  omnium  :  2. 1. 

57.  cacteri  :  e«tem  (sed  S  m  ra- 
twra} 

59.  dowitn8qae****aureo,   :    dona- 
tttsque  est-  •  •  •aureo. 
€  bcena  :  e  dust 

ill  minore  Codeta :  in  uorem  Codes 
4().  estati :  aestate 

41.  cenforio  :  censoiioa 
rdidissct :  dediaset 

42.  XL :  decern 

dedncto  summse :  deducta  sumnia 

43.  atque    militibus:    drfuerwU    a 

Wf^»  IN* 

44.  Jam  do  :  Nam  de 

Fucinnm  :  Fuktiinm 

46.  toaderetur  diligenter :  diligenler 


Imet :  ferrc  (ferebat  suprascripto) 
lanres  :  laureae  corous 
md  mauus  :  ad  minus  aftr,  m. 
46.  quia  non  tola  :  quia  non  nota 
49.  et  vinnm  :  et  uraum 
60.  Postumiam :  Postumam 
Bunraio  addixit :  minimo  addixit 
51.  Aoram  :  Auro  pott  rtuwram 
efiiitnisti :  sloprum  emiati  perragMram 
pudem  »ed  emdem  moaa. 
5S.  thalamega:  tbalamoqoe 
similem  quoqoe  CaesariA  :  s.  q.  Cae- 


quern  CleopatAi  dicat  :   quem  de 
Cleopatra  dicant 
flagrasse :  flaglasfle 

55.  mililarique  re  :  militari.  Quare 
quam  non  immcrito  :  qu&  non  im- 

nerito 

e]u:eptam*«**editam  :  excepta**** 
edlU 

etae  vix  ipsins  :  eue  ipsins 

56.  volunt  calamiitris  :  volent  c. 
Cujns  tamen  rei  emendate : 

denaU 
Nos  etiam :  Nam  etiam  a  pr.  m. 
.'^9.  eindendas  :  deludendas 
Salutioni :  Salvitoni 
€0.  cnnctantior :  cunctatior 

aufi:rre nnqnam  :  de>iui^ 

quin  ca^tris  :  qui  in  castria 
6it.  aquiliter :  aquilifero 


moranti  caspide  :  mofanti  secw 
pide 
65.  vectoria ;  victor 
68.  diinit  averint :  dimicarinC ' 
snpcravernnt :  supcrarant 
transilnit :  transiuvit 

71.  stipendiarium    :   stipendinn 
pr.  vn. 

72.  valetudiiie  et  in  :  et  deeti 
75.  imllas  :  nullos 

libciis  :  luben^  a  pr.  m. 
cousueverat :  persueverat 

74.  in  ditioncin  :  in  deditionem  c 
correctorls 

75.  rebellaverant :  rebellavereat 
Capsar :  CaesarisperrsncraaiaaM, 
contrucidaverat  :  coutmcidaTcn 

a  see.  m. 
perniisit :  permiserat 

76.  ca»u.s  :  ceiiius 

nulloi  nou  :  nommlloa  a  sec  wu 
patriae  more  :  patrio  more 
Kufini :  Knsioai 

77.  T.  Ampius  :  Titos  Amprioi  ] 
fmsurtan 

exu  sacro  qnodam  :  exacta  mn 
quondam 

79.  cum  sacrificio :  cnm  in  sacrifii 
ut  ferebat :  nt  referebat 

plebei  :  plebeo  (i  supnucfipio) 

80.  curia :  curiam 

CoMaris  statnx :  CKsarit  (atattt  . 
prascr,  proglossti) 
vocautem  :  focante 

81.  capua coloni :  tfcMUif • 

ad  exlruendas :  dcstniendaa 
lulo  :  I  Ho 

8t.  Couspirati  :  compirati  fom 
pro  r.  /.  suprascr.) 
gcstu  :  gcatum 
adversum  :  aversum  a  pr.  nu 
Cassii  :  Casc'iC 
xal  <rv  u  Inii.'xi  :  deSHtU 

84.  intraqne  Jectus  :  intra  .qpu 
lectus 

Men*  me  scrvasse  :  me  deesi 

Attii  :  Acilii 

in&truiuento  triumpbomm  :  2. 1. 

86.  scctantiuin  :  adtnspeclantii 
semcl  confeMum  satius  esse,  quam  < 
vere  semper. 

Alii  ferunt  dieere  sol'itiim,  non  :  i 
mel,  quam  cavere  solitum  ferunt  noi 


AUGUSTUS. 
Indpit  Divus  Augustus  fet  sic  in  Clatidio,  Tito,  et  Fespasiane 

Gap.  1.  carebator :  cavetor  a  p*.  m»  qnam  equesf ri :  quam  fnierimfan  i 

S.  magna  IntenraUa  ;  magna  ti  ;>.  llinrioam :  Thuriitgom 
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M.  Tallii  Ciceronis  :  M.  CiceronU 

4.  M.  Antonius  :  idem  AiitonuM 
siqiiidem  c-x  :  li  ex 

5.  Sacrariiim  habet  :  saccarium  ba- 
be tnr 

Lcc tonus  :  Letorini 
4e  e^'^e  :  esse  se 

8.  hostibas  iofpstas  :  8. 1. 

9.  siiuiioa,  partes  :  suiuuia  parte, 
Ex  qaibtis  :  E  qiiibus 
adrersiim  :  adveraiu 

10.  et  vi  :  et  %iin 
prxvisam  :  per  visum 

obtif^rat  id  mnnus, :  obtigerat.    Id 
nnmus 

candidatnm  te    :  candidatuin  peti- 
torr  te  a  ntitcra 
ac  Keip.  :  ant  Reip. 
com  fuKiMe  :  2.  t. 
1-1.  oniandiini :  ordinandum 
NoreioiUiS :  Numiuoi 

t%ii  oppido  :  3.  1.   . 

U.  in.  volucnim  :  in  deat 

dimi^re  :  uicare 

foluntarU  • .  nece  :  voluDtariara  . . 
•erem 

14.  erapcrat :  emmpcbat 

15.  cooipectA  :  coiualto  pro  v,^  I, 

16.  Belluni  Siculuni  iH.  U 
^munmari  :  if.  1. 
devinctn*  :  devictiu 

io  ronspectum  fuiiwe  :  in  c.  veniase 
Iten  rnm  :  Iterum  cum 

17.  Cleopatrdc  :  Cleopatra 
jodicato  :  inclicato 

Kditiooe  militum  :  niilitnm  deesi 
repeiit  Italian,  tempciitatu  :  repetit. 
^  toqpestate 
tnjeciB  bis  :  trigec tubus  a  pr,  m. 
Sinajqiie  ejus  :  que  lUest 
^^  aspersis  :  'aspersiiiii 
19>  ac  etiun  rerum  :  et  renim 
^oatii :  Geuati 
itfiD  Aaiiiii  :  Tema^ni 
Pirthynia  :  PartKyna 
'^ere  ad  exercitus ;  :  rapere.     Ad 

dntinaverant  :  destinarant 

^>  exccpit  una  acie  :  cx-.-cpit.    Una 

acie 

21.  Inalpinas  :  Alpiuas 

**•  Curules  :  currileH  pro  v.  /. 

^  eta  peritis  :  et  deext 

Adeo  oamqac  :  Adeo  denique 

J4.  deiictorum  :  detsi 

t6.  aliter  appellari :  alittr  deent 

Sicilia :  Cilicia 

t6.  etante  tenipns  :  sed  ante  tempus 

pv^ditos :  prwditos  pr9  corrtctUmg 

^tens  antem  sex  :  autem  sex  dtnuU 

V7.  Toranium  :  Toraunnm 


eundemque :  eundem 

decoravit :  boDoravit 

perterruit  i  conterruit 

tabulus  :  tubellas 

dimissiim  :  aduiissum 

cooptavit :  coaptavit 

'2U.   pra?  se  idcmtidem  :  pra'sid^ns 
idi.'in 
'i'9.  Urbeni  nequc  :  Urbem  namque 
ieslinantius :  feslinatius 

Marti* •••uitione  :  Martis**¥isione 
desiderari ;  dc  abeiU  per  riuurum 

Lucii  et  Caii :  Caii  et  Lncii 
a  multis  exstructa :  a  multis  tunc  cx- 
structa 
30.  viciniv  :  vicinia 
.it.  ordinatione :  ordinationem 
omare :  oruari 
siipposnit :  snperposait 
3t;.  exussit :  excussit 
bonorariis :  houoratis 
voratio :  vacatio 

33.  signatore»  :  seoatorei 
dolosravit :  delegabat 

34.  quam  ceteras  severius  :  S.  1.  2. 
3.>.  Orcinos :  Orcivos 
excusantibus :  excuaantcs 

36.  deposito  :  disposite 
quwstura :  qussturam  a  rasura 

38.  virilem  togam,  latum  ctaviun  in- 
dncre  :  virili  togas  latum  clavum  indu- 
cerc 

eum  nollent :  enni  velleot  pro  t^/. 

39.  ex  improhatis  :  in  exprobatii 

40.  Couiitiis  :  Ac  comitis 
avoraretur  :  vocaretur 
tribulibas  :  tribubus 

eivitatcm  Komanum  :  civitates  Ro- 
inuias 

Hc>  i'aciliua  :  L'.  1. 

a  iibertate  rt  miilto  pluribus  idesunt 

At  vitia  :  Ac  visa 

41.  quadragenos  :  quadringenos  tf 
pr,  m. 

nonnisi  ab  undecinio  :  nisi  deest 
4?.  destinnrat.     Ncr  :  destinaret  ne 
(jiiondani  sterilitate  :  quadam  sterili- 
tut« 
cessaret  ;  cesserat 

43.  nt'c  Amphithiatro  :  nee  in  A. 
mujonun :  uiagnorum 

inoris  :  uiari% 

C.  Noninm  :  C.die»t 

etiam  eauitibus :  et  equitibus 

44.  quid  spectanduni  ;  quid  .vpecta- 
culi 

senatoribus;  Roma:  legatos  :  sena- 
tor! bus  Romap.     Legatos 

45.  fuugerentur  ;  funireretnr 
prvmiaalienis  ;  pni-mia  in  alienis 
certantiuni  quemque ;  S.  1. 
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SueMtius  eoUatus, 


•  •  •  • 


c*Io- 


et  loco  :  et  lonfb 
Hytom  ;  Ylaa  ^ 

niam 
lob  diem  :  sub  <lie 

47.  alias  aut  ttrt*  •  •  'letavit :  JIfiiral 
46.  Rigna :  Regnornm 
solitDS  est :  est  dectl 
«c  meiite  :  ant  vatMt 

49.  qui  a  loco  ndem  :  fnia  loco  hkm 
exigerent :  vxigattt 

50.  penevefftvmtmt :  pencvcnmint 
51»  in^sWit  :  inquism 
violetthtui :  leu  tins 

.^e.  ezque  iis  aoieas  :  ezqae  quis  an- 
rcas 

55.  ludo :  Indos 

hnjusmodi  biaDditiaft :  fjnsmodibt 

vespere  :  vespeta 

Taledicebat ..  videre  dicvftat 

(pvndior  jam  tattt  :  gitodi  Jam  or- 
natu 

to  tnrba  tniondMi  i  quoiHlMn  dittst 

ob  id^ineaia  :  ob  famiam 

54.  altercationet  disceptantimn  : 
2. 1* 

vir  vinim  :  trimiiTtiiim 

55.  cuiqnara  IVrit. :  cuiquam  defnit. 

56.  a  stantibus :  adstMitibos  a  pr.  m. 
qnid  officii  :  quod  officii 

57.  qine  possuit :  quia  posautit 
cousoosn :  cons«H<u 

stremun  :  «ttenuam(sinfj>r»t.l.stre- 
nam) 
sigillatim :  singiltatim  a  m.  kc, 

58.  vitaefinctt :  2.1. 

6:2.  etpoitalaDtilms  :ekpostn1aiitibns 

exoftaiorta 

Cum  bac  etiam :  Cum  hac  qnoqve 

64.  Caium,  Locium  :  Caittm,  et  Lu- 
chrai 

dinrnos :  dinturnos 
labotavit :  elaborarit 

65.  I'haebc.'Phoebes  :fhcde>*f«de<i 
quopiam  libero,  servoTe  :  quoquani 

1.  fetToqu* 
agBOsci  raccognosci 
66*  SalTidienum :  8al?ideniimi 
sui  qnisquie  :  soue,  qnisque  el  pro  r.  I. 

cnjoiqiie) 

coDtnliMet ;  hie  :  contulisiiet;  etbic 

69.  familiaritcr  adhac,  nee  :  ftmilia- 
liter,  adfanc  nee 

in  quam  anii^as  :  in  qua  arrigas 

70.  istomm  eondttxit :  jasfnm  c. 

71.  retractos  est :  retractum  est 
scribit  ad  liliara  :  dtnmt 

72.  inacdibns:tarra«arif 

75.  quotum  pleraquc  :  quatum  pie* 
raqua 
74.  et  asttdibe :  el  4et$t 


iHnis  ^caKt :  fenfe  ferievfii 
ludios :  Mot 

75.  forficcs  :  fordptA 
ad¥f  nas :  aversaa 
pictanis  :  plictnras  pro  r.  I. 

76.  ne  hoc  qoldem :  no  hKC  ^ 
bubnlnni :  bibulam 
balineo :  balnco 

77.  acidMife  :  aridnmTe  m 
wurUy  ut  wideiur 

78e  Incnbratomm  se  tnlectM 

3.4.2.1. 
79.  si  sibi  qub :  si  qois  sibi 
leniler :  bviter 
nr  memoriam  :  in  deest 
HI),  ttelhinmi  ccelcstis  Ume 

sura  sunt 
iiide  claudicaret :  indandicara 

85.  peristylio  :pemtilo 
calefacta :  tepefac ta 

manas  ad  pedes:  Muinsa^pt^ 
84.  deficeret  r  deficcretor 

86.  inconeimitate :  coBdaiil 
verbis:  nrbibns 
Exa^tabat:  R^agHabatqR 
Anmus;  Annens 

aut  loqnaris :  et  foqnaris 

87.  et  notabiliter :  inieHUu 
coquantar:  coqmmtnr 
dividit  verba  :  dividit  et  Tert 

88.  pro  z  autcm  :  pro  x  nalei 

89.  etiam  emdttione:  ?.  1. 
coutubernium :  contnbernio  i 

reditme 
Nam  ct  quid  :  Nam  et  si  qttic 
spectabatnr:  scctabatnr 
exercitnam:  excrcitmn 

90.  nt  snpra  diximu.« :  nt  pnti 
9i*.  qmcdam  et  ominii ;  2.  S. 

93.  paulum  deilectcre :  panlo 
teic 

94.  Vrlitrini :  Velitcrti 
bolligavcrant :  belligeravertt 
quo  ad  se :  qnod  ad  se 
eximi :  exi{{i 

nnique  olim  omnimti :  oltm  4i 
node  statim  :  ^'.  l. 
et  din :  dinqne 
Tola.«.«et :  evolassct 
quod  mauu  . .  at :  quam  man 
que 

Gapitolini :  Capitolini  Joris 

deniissmn  coslo :  demtssofei  e 

adhuc  plerisque  anmculis :  pi 
adhuc  avunculus 

94.  venim  etiam  obteferet: 
et  obt. 

exsilirit:  exUuit 

96.  ac  exifiim  ptviragiente* 
lippis :  at  cxitum  pnrsay^eale  F 

£«tychu$^  homini ;  homini  B« 
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iBorarentiir ;  wmfttatmufr,  m, 

etas  est :  cat  imi 

P«r  IHttii  men:  Per  Wtta  se 

dUimi:  miuilim 
nlMun:  Mil|ilNdi 
fttUrMB:  coaditora* 


Ecq^Mlit :  Et  qaid  Hi  (€f  hii 


nutDmn : 

mb  ot^  :  ad  atteMi 

dimioQtio:  demiaatio 

100.  sdliuataeraitini:  ttdemcftru 
Kegendaossa:  2. 1. 

nafali:  uatalit 

bonorJbm  modo :  anodod^vt 
sub  veteribos :  sob  defsl 
ac  in  M  aasoleo :  ac  NaaMleo 

101.  Polybii:  Polipl 
ad  Ticeoa :  at  yic^na 


TIBERIUS. 


1*  Atta:  TitSo 

»lata  :  coaptata 

■fae:  lacaaiqae 

abas  • .  pffttditis :  at  daobos  •  • 

■gttiAearet :  qaod  significaret 
:  Claadai 

Nero ;  TIbeiitti  Nero 

:  deut 
Btt:  ronas 
iaa:  Uycian 
aat  Rffmiaarnm  t  Eutantetfce- 

terit:  optaTerat 

aimaDi ;  notatisi  iimiiD|»iD  cwtee" 


plebis:  IVibanos  plebi 
iberio  Nerone :  timore  N.  (Ti« 
ra  »•  I.  9UfTafo$iU,) 
an:  at  fiuaa  eit 
alar  TeroTiberu:  Pater  Tibe- 
a 

I  &fttofl  Aetaiioe  pablica :  in  fiis* 
■one  in  pnblica 
:  LaccdaemoniiB :  aLacedftmo* 

aidatiis:  demandati 

M  deeH 

mtemun  aiilUam :  c.  m.  dedit 

la:  agnlta 

igrippa  genttam :  duuM 

I  etiaia:  1. 1. 

rallianos:  Trailinoi 

ibinc:  Eain 

cot:   Brens^os  C^uUme facta, 

ynyiifta.) 

e  rerbo  qnidem :  nee  verbo  qui- 

atw:  exosculatus 
ynmatia:  grmnasio 
!  qnodam  :  Forte  qaoadun 
iaatat:  prftdixerant 
■iBingQioi:  tameni. 
ai  ctiam :  ikctnm  d^H 


tantamlBodo :  mado 
exercniBse*.  ciietaiai^ 
laetns  aaimoi  bataS  nantio 
corantiblu:  tatantibot 

12.  Remansit  ergo :  R.  igitaJr 

13.  jpatrio :  pario  (d  pro  v.  U  tario) 
iuniiiari  qaodaai  coavivio ;  fiuaUia- 

ris  qaodam  continto 
itatncre:  statuerit 
offeiuior:  officio 
Reip.:  rei 

14.  Syriam :  Symm 
tnin  Illyricam :  cam  I. 
profeuorem:  profesiore 
praevisa :  proviaa 

15.  reversos:  revertmett 
ac  Pompeiana:  aPompeiana 
adoptione :  de€9i 

nee  hereditatcm  :  ne  b. 

16.  in  provinciam :  inprofiocia 
Panica:  Ponicam 

copiam:  deett 
ItaJiam:  aliam 

17.  mnltique  Se  magni :  qne  deeit 

18.  ratione  belli :  Miideeif 
deportartntor :  deponerentnr 

19.  ignominia:  ignomlniam 
ac  majoriboa :  a  nu^oribus 
dacatu:  dacato 

ii  Bnictero :  ab  Ructero 
SO.  biennium:  biennio 
pasiua  euet :  paitot  est 
81.  censom  agerel :  c.  augetet 
tactam:  tractam 
virtntibnsjiae  Tiberii:  1. 1. 
quid  incidit :  quid  deut 
teque  rogo :  tcque  oro 
si  tuDou:  ni  tunon 
si  DOB  populam :  si  popolum 
S3,  ipso  aucta:  ipse  aacta 
^4,  tarde  polUcen :  tardet  polliceri 
25.  Canctkadi:  cunctaati 
prsetoriaais  Oeraianiciaai :  pnelori* 
aoi  Oermanicigais 
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Suetonius  collatus,  ^r. 


i26.  vocaretur:  vocareiitiir 

cojKnomenque :  cognomen  qiioque 

ulus:  nullis 

^7.  avenatus:  adfenatus 

Adiisse:  audi^kft 

2^8.  pneti'xtu:  pnrtexlato 

^9.  vtMoerandiiique  bingalu:  vene- 
randbque  ex  liogulis 

neque  id  dixisse  nie  pieniteti  et :  Me- 
qite  id  dixisse,  et 

:30.  fornja  reguni :  fonnam  legom 

in  senatu  :  in  scnatum 

31.  suam  deceroi :  suam  deeat 

abesse :  adesse 

novi  Iheatri :  uon  tlieatri 

audicrint:  adierint 

assurgere :  et  asiiurgeie 

52.  ipsi  jus  haberent:  ipse  jus  liabe- 
retpi'o  correciione 

deglubttrc:  dcglutirc 

55.  iitiJilatcspublicas:  utilitatis  co- 
pia» 

rescidit :  rv&cribit 

vel  ex  advefbu:  vel  adversum 

rcscbsis:  recisw 

prohibnitcdicto:  2.1. 

con^urvcrat  et :  etdcest 

reddidit:  tnlit 

55  .Fwniinae  famosa>,  ut  ad  cvitan- 
da.H :  Fa:n:iiia!  ct  ad  vitandas 

tenerentur  .  .  •  judicii :  tencretar .  • 
iuditii 

etquxstura:  c  qna^stura 

sortitioncni :  sortitioue 

57.  exoitos:  et  ortos 

dissi'lebat:  desidcbat 

Cotii:  Cutti 

concInentibu8(jue :  contincntibosque 

pli'bit :  plebui 

etjiis :  et  vim 

mcnierant :  menierunt 

Marabodunin :  Marabodum 

Archelaum  Cappadoccni :  dutunt 

59.  p^tiit :  petit 

noinen  crat :  nomcn  est 

40.  obtHstatione:  obstatione 

42.  Sestio  Gallo:  Scstio  Claudio 

43.  ne  coram:  so  deeit 
exemplar  impetrata;  scbema* :    rx- 

emplanira  pctratiP  se  hema;  (jU  MS,) 
babitu  ^  palamque :  habt tuque  palaiii 
4^t.  ore  uorigeratur :  ore  dcest 

45.  uec' quidqoam  :  uequicquam 
Uude  nota :  nnde  mora 

capris :  caprcis 

46.  liberalitate :  libertatc 

47.  pcracto :  pacto 

48.  his  omnino :  bis  omnino 
nee  res  expediretur:  ac  res  c. 
ulla  liberalitate  :  2.  1. 

49.  Sat  constat :  ^atis  constat 


ct  Gneciae :  damnt 

Vononero :  Vonovem 

60.  quiboi  tantum  int«rdnai  et ; 
uti :  quibus  tamcn  interdum  et  c 
et  uti 

aseuatu:  intenata 

b^,  Dnuosanimi:  Drasoanimi 

eraU    Itaqne :  jdnumt 

elevarct:  elucret 

rrebertime :  colcbcrrime 

65.  cxistimas:  estimife 

acccrsitum :  accersi 

Piiiulatariani :  Pandatarum 

strangulatam  in  Oemonias  ahjeo 
strangulatiini  iiijecerit 

clenicntia :  dementia 

colli^i  posseot :  possent  dectt 

65.  unt  tres  :  anne  tres 

60.  Rhoflii :  I'liodi 

57.  GiidariMis :  Cadareus 
vetcruuique    parting :     veteren 
partiuin 
63.  jubcrct:  debiTot  apr.  m. 
hoe.  ^i  iius :  hoc  deest 
honures:  bcnorem 
69.  Rhodus:  Khodus 
Nee  non  Antooi :  Nc  non  A. 
Necsemel:  Nousemel 
Komse  dominii :  remcdiom 
Deinde  vera  :  Dein  vera 

61.  a  Sejano ;  ab  Scjano 
Ciemunici  libcrros :  2. 1. 
geucratim :  genera 
accusati :  accuManti 
iiAoribus:  liberis 

est  btatim :  est  deest 

custodian :  custudia 

tt  ad  vexatioucm :  sod  ad  v. 

in  earccreni :  adhuc  in  carcerei 

tractiuue  aunt :  sunt  drest 

Carnulium . . .  Canmliiis  =  Cam 
. .  Carnulus 

nano:  niano 

eopreas:  capreaj( 

Paeouius . .  Paconii :  Pauconi 
Paucooii 

62.  cvocarat :  evocabat 
tlivuli^aret:  vuJgaret 

ac  DC  reliquis  :  ac  reliquts 

63.  Quani  vcro  inter  :  Quam  ij 

65.  asMimsit:   ubbumbit 
senem  se:  2.  1. 

qusp  ne  iiuntii :  qux  nuntii 
tuivt  tai'luiu  :  2. 1. 
Jovis :  loiiis 

66.  vel  per  libcUos :  per  deesi 
coiiteinnerct :   contiueret 

67.  qui  aliquo  :  quia  aliquo 
devotoque :   dc  dcvotoque 

68.  et  qui,  quod  minim  est, :  qu 
demuui  rorKu^i :  deinde  r. 
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69.  pcnnasionUqiie  plenns :  plenus-         nUi  Latinc  :  nihil  Latioi  (sed  nisi  su- 
qoe  p^r^nasionis  prtuc.  pro  corrections) 

70.  Coiii|noAtio  <1^  L.  C8P«aris  iiiorte  :  79.  latere  conviilso  :  latere  deent 
C«iK|nisitio  de  niftrte  L.  Crsarin  ac  rsteras:  ant  rvpteraa 

scripta  cornm  :  ^^riptA  omuium  ChariclcDi:  Cliarideui 

Minois :  Mlnoniii («fd  Minoi* pro  r.L)  quio  tunc  :  qui  tunc 

71.  alias  proniptus  :  alio  qui  pronip-  73.  sed  et  ti'mpestatibns  ^  (tod  t. 

tas  76.  ac  militibiu :  sed  et  ni. 

[To  btconclvtUd  in  the  next  No.] 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM, 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  the  Classical  Jottrnal,  No.  VII.  of  September,  181 1,  p.  125, 
J.  H.  M.  S.  expressed  a  wish  for  some  information  concerning  the 
difficolt  text,  Gen.  xxxvi.  24 :  and,  having  waited  nearly  a  year, 
expecting  that  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  would  give  an 
answer,  and  solve  some  difficulties  respecting  it,  without  effect,  I 
ventured  to  send  some  cursory  remarks,  which  you  obligingly  in- 
serted in  No.  XI.  p.  34.  In  them  I  endeavoured  to  show  tlie  pro- 
bability that  Anah,  while  feeding  the  asses  of  his  father,  accident- 
allv,  or  without  any  intention  of  producing  it,  fouml  a  creature 
among  them  which,  from  its  appcarauce,  clearly  showed  his  mater- 
nal origin,  though  bis  father  might  not  be  immediately  known  ;  that 
tbis  creature  was  a  male  mule,  produced  by  the  accidental  junction 
of  a  strayed  horse  with  one  of  the  asses  which  Anah  fed,  as  seemed 
to  be  supported  by  the  LXX.,  by  Aquila  and  'Iheodotion ;  that  the 
name  DD^  seemed  to  be  providentially  given  to  him,  and  to  be  de- 
^ptive  of  his  particular  appearance,  as  the  son  of  his  mother, 
aiKl  that  this  might  have  some  reference  to  the  Jewish  law  afler- 
^^9x^  to  be  given ;  and  that  DD^  seemed  to  be  a  compound  word, 
formed  "  of  ^  as  either  formative  of  the  proper  name,  or  as  tlie 
"representative  of  K^^Jormavit,  &c.  ;  or  rather  of  its  derivative 
"Eny,  Jetsunniy  iincamentay  or  features;  of  the  particle  D  ab, 

^  Of  J rom;  and  of  W  mater,  or  mother;  importing  that  the  mule, 

^  or  new  animal,  found  by  Anah,  being  most  probably  the  ofts(>riiig 
"  of  a  sbe^ass,  from  the  junction  of  a  horse,  and  which  would, 
''  therefore,  more  particularly  bear  the  lineaments  of  his  mother, 
'^  was  thus  remarkably  distinguished  as  the  son  of  his  mother." 
Jb.  p.  35.     And  I  mav  here  observe,  that  the  name    Dl'^'lD'^,  Je- 

^iHm,  or,  in  short,  DD*>  Jemim,  might  be  immediately  and  natu- 
'^lly  pronounce<l  by  Anah,  by  way  of  exclamation,  on  first  be- 
bolding  him;  just  as  an  Englishman,  who,  in  feeding  asses,  had 
found  beside  a  she-ass  a  mule  of  this  kind,  would  have  exclaimed, 
"  This  (or  he)  is  his  mother's  son.''   And  being  convinced  that  DD% 
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at  found  in  the  Sacred  Text  in  this  place,  was  a  very  different  word 
from  XSmHk  of  Deut.  ii.  10,  and  from  XTfS^  found  in  thf:  Samaritan 
text,  and  that  the  ideal  meaning  which  1  had  Tentured  to  give  was 
beautifully  descriptive  of  this  kind  of  gcniture,  I  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  rendered  it  Emims  or  Giants,  as  in  Deut.  U.  10, 1 1, 
however  learned  they  mig|it  be,  or  however  respectably  supported. 
It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  1  should  give  any  quota- 
tions from  those  authors  who  were  pf  the  latter  opinion. 

In  the  Classical  Journal,  No.XllI.  p.  140,  J.  H.M.  S.  thanked 
me,  and  asked  the  two  following  questions :  **  Does  not  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scptuagint  seem  to  insiimate  that  they  were  ^no- 
rant  of  the  signification  of  DDVT?  or,  if  not,  why  did  they  render 
^  it  by  Toy  ^lo^^iiv,  and  not  by  tov  viftmov,  in  the  Greek  language  f" 
fid.  "  Cannot  tliis  word  he  supposed  to  be  the  same  \iith  that  in 
Deut.  ii.  IQ  and  11,  which  would  clear  up  all  the  difhculty  at 
once  ?**    To  the  first  I  answer,  that,  according  to  the  interpretation 
I  have  given  in  No.  XI.,  the  LXX.  have  given  the  true  name  of 
the  animal,  only  a  little  altered  according  to  the  Greek  manner : 
and  t)iough  it  might  be  justly  called  an  itfilovogy  they  may  not  have 
felt  warranted  to  change  the  proper  name  already  given  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  \vas  probably  called  in  their  time  ;  or  perhaps  tliey  were 
not  permitted  to  do  so.     But  though  they  seem  to  have  retained 
the  proper  uaiuc,  they  may  not  have  known  the  full  impor^  of  its 
etymolog}',  or  meaning ;  like  other  translators  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  every  age,  who  have  translated  many  passages  which  they 
'  c^id  not  understand,  sonietiuies  correctly  and  at  other  times   im- 
properly, as   appears   evident  from  some  of  their  paraphrastic 
translations  of  tlicni. 

The  other  qucstioii,  whether  DO^n  cannot  he  supposed  the  same 
witli  CTDl^rT^  found  in  Deut.  ii.  10  and  1 1,  has  been  fully  answered 
ill  No.  XI.  p.  ,Sf) ;  first,  by  showing  that  the  two  words  are  very 
different^  and  secondly,  by  givuig  \vhat  I  conceive  to  be  a  good 
interpretation  of  tlic  fonncr,  and  thus  rendering  unnecessary  all 
further  suppositions. 

1  therefore  considered  that,  though  I  had  not  fiilly  satisfied 
J.  H..M.  St  yet  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  might  be 
able  to  produce  some  more  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject. 
I  accordingly  M'aited,  in  expectation  that  some  answer  would  be 
givei^.  At  last,  in  No.  XV.  p.  25,  appeared  J .  M.  with  **  Re- 
marks, borrowed  and  original/'  upon  D^^:  he,  no  doubt,  means 
DD^*  for  it  is  this  word,  as  thus  found  in  the  Sacred  Tcxt^  concern- 
ing which  the  question  is;  for  it  will  not  be  permitted  by  your 
leamed  readers,  to  J.  U.  Af .  S.  or  J.  M.,  according  to  the  rules  of 
sober  criticism,  to  add  one  letter  to  the  original  word,  while  a  good 
ideal  meamng  is  so  obvious ;  and  much  less  to  suppose  that,  eveii 
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xsidea  the  addition  of   one  Hebrew  letter,  another  might  be 
ihanged ;  or  that  DO^  might  be  supposed  to  be  U*OH.     In  the  few 
ohienratioiis  which  1  ventured  to  make  in  No.  XI.  I  only  professed 
to  give  a  *^  few  cunsory  remarks ;"  without  promising  any  further 
ptrtiGular  investigation  or  discussion  of  the  question :  though  I 
was  anxious  to  endeavour  to  tlirow  some  light  on  the  subject    Iq 
the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  stated  the  result  of  the  various 
collations  of  De  Rr)ssi^  8cc.,  and^  as  I  humbly  conceive,  suffici- 
endy   accounted  for  the  erroneous  insertion  of  die  second  Jod, 
about  or  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Targumists;  and  shown 
that  this  was  most  probably  tlie  reason  of  its  being  found  in  so 
nnny  MSS.  see  XI.  p.  36.    And  1  called  to  muid  thatODVYof 
Gen.  XXX  vi.  Q4,  and  D^Mil  of  Dcut.  ii.  W,  were  different 'words, 
l»vin^  distinct  sigiiiiications  in  the  two  places  mentioned;  nving 
at  the  same  time  what  I  couccived  to  be  the  true  ideal  meann^  of 
tint  in  Genesis,  with  some  quotations  which  I  thought  might  be 
illustrative  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  considered  myself  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  other  Greek  translators,  and  in  some 
degree  by  all  who  rendered  the  word  mules,  without  vnshing  to 
make  any  useless  animadversions  on  any  interpreter,  or  unnecessa- 
rilj  to  bring  forward  their  erroneous  stsppositions :  and  finding  him, 
vhom  J.  M.  jusdy  styles  the  **  Prince  of  Commentators,"  **  the 
Colossus  of  Biblical  Criticism;"   the  giant  Poole  napping  on 
liii  flowenr  couch    on    this    occasion,    on    his    sweet    bed    of 
Jemirns,  Lmims,  and  Aiininis,  (all  fragrant  in  their  season  and 
place,)  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  his  re|)ose.    And  for  all  this,  his 
Innied  brother  J.  M.  seeins  greatly  offended  with  M.  S,  M.,  but 
evidently  widiout  cause,  as  his  silence  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
exposure  of  bis  friend.     But  as  J.  M.  has  thus  uselessly  brought 
forth  his  giant,  we  may  just  have  a  little  play  with  him,  without 
endeavouring  to  hurt  hmi,  or  even  to  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  his 
Wow.     Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

J.  M*  proceeds ;  and  with  other  mterpreters  asserts,  tliat  the 
Hebrew  word  ITO^  (meaning  DD^)  cannot  signify  mules,  and  at- 
tempts to  support  diis  assertion  by  tlie  three  following  arguments, 
which  are^stated  in  Poole,  from  Bochart  and  others.  Imo.  Quia 
ills  vox  nusquam  mulos  significat:  muli  autem  Dn*19  dicuntur. 

Sndo.  Non  diceretur  invenisse  mulos  Ana,  quia  H^,  licet  in  8.  S. 

cxstet  locis  plus  400,  nusquam  significat  excogitate  quod  non  est, 
xd  reperire  rem  jam  exstantem.  3tio.  Probabile  est  mulorum 
Mm  m  illis  locis'non  fuisse  tarn  vetustum,  8ic.  Scc.^  nee  ante  Da- 
^  tempora,  ut  docet  Bochartus,  legunlur  mulis  usi. 

These  arguments  1  sliall  consider  in  their  order ;  begguig  the 
nader  to  remember,  that  I  render  Jemim  or  Yemim  as  a  proper 
nuQe  in  tlie  singular  number,  and  consider  it  a  mule,  and  not 
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muhs.     On  the  (irst  ai^unient  I  obHerve,  that  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledge by  M  S.  M.  that  the  word  is  iio-%vherc  else  rendered  mules, 
and  that  in  every  other  place  mules  are  called  by  different  names, 
as  he  has  fiilly  shown  No.  XI.  p.  40.     And  he  has  ventured  to  as- 
sign idtal  meanings,  formed  according  to  received  analogies,  to 
each.     I  think  indeed  that  the  rendering  by  the  proper  name  Jemim 
or  Yeniim  is  the  most  correct,  as  retamiiig  the  original  word,  with 
its  beautiful  ideal  meaning.     I'hough  as  the  Jemim  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  mtife,  it  may  be  paraphrastically  rendered  the  mult* 
But  though  DD^  be  not  rendered  viule^  in  any   otlier   place,  and 
ought  not  to  be  rendered  mules  here,  these  are  no  good  reasons 
why  it  may  not  be  rendered  .Icniini,  as  a  singular  proper  name; 
nor  why   this  Jcmini  may   not   \.e  a   n/tile.     And  M.S.  M.  has 
shown  that  this  proper  name  has  Ihmmi  retained  as  a  single  indivi- 
dual by  the  LXX.,  Aquila,   and  Tlieodotlon.     1  am  aware  that 
Hochart  adds  the  second  ^,  and  that  he  is  folUnved  by  Mr.  Poole 
and  others,  and  that  they  are  suppoitc^l   by  the  nuniennis  MSS. 
mentioned  bv  l)e  Uossi,  ami  foui.d  in  Kcimicott  and  others:  but 
having  tiaced  this  to  its  source  anion*;  the  Jewish  "^rargumists,  and 
finding  no  such  letter  in  tlie  present  text,  and  that  the  ideal  uiean- 
ing  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  Hebrew  context,  and  with  the 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  K2{D,  1    cannot    but  conclude 
.  that  Jemim,  or  Yemim^  is  the  true  literal  rendering,  and  that  this 
Jemim  is  o  mule.     The  second,  being.lomuied  rm  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  Junius,  Piscator,   and  Ver>;io  Belgica,  proves  no- 
thing in  favor  of  the  point   in  que.^^tion,  as   their  artem  excogitare 
must  be  wholly  rejected,  as  being  an  niterpretalion  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  400  instances  mentioned,  and  which  ^^^D  will  not 
bear.     But  according  to    the   ideal  meaning;  «):iven  bv  M.  S.  M.« 
Ana  found  a  rem  jam  enifntttem,  a  thing  already  existing,  concern^ 
ing  the  production  of  which  he  mij^lit,  and  most  probably  did, 
know  no  thins:.     I'iiercfore  this  aiiiument  will    be   considered  as 
rather  in   tavor  of  M.  S.  M.     Tlic  third  argument,  that   luules 
were  probably  not  in  n^e  in  those  parts  at  this  early  period,  will 
readily  be  granted,  as  it  is  contended  that  the  creature  which  Ana 
found  was  the  first  mule  ever  seen  in  that  country.     Why  we  hear 
nothing  of  mules  afterwards,  until  the  days  of  David,  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine ;  unless  wc  suppose  that,  considermg  the  aiiiaial 
as  a  kind  of  useless  monster,  they  iinmodiatf  ly  put  it  to  death. 

J.  M.  now  i)roceeds  to  give  the  extracts  from  Poole  in  favor  of 
the  rendering  Emim  or  Giants ;  but  being  only  supported  cither  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  Hebrew  letters,  or  the  addition  and 
mutation  of  others,  and  all  at  best  but  urinecessary  suppositions, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  proving  any  thing,  however  ingenious,  however  beautiful   they 
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mav  be.  Mr.  Poole,  beginning  with  Onkelos,  who  renders  gianis, 
and  thus  sanctions  the  reading  in  the  plural  number,  mentions  that 
Bochart  also  renders  giant  & ;  and  the  Samaritan  version  EmaoSp 
the>  being  accounted  giants  :  and  adds,  ''  lllisk  itaque  Jemim  iidem 
sunt  qui  £mim,  quorum  nomen  Hetirsi  vel  cumJod  Q^^  scri- 

baht,  vel  ITDK  sine  Jod.     Prius  si  sequamur,  dicendum,  in  D^^ 

excidisse  Ik,**  of  which  he   {^ives  some  good   examples ;  adding, 
"  At  si  sequamur  pobterius,  CTD)  erit  pro  U12tk,  ^  et  ^^  permutatis :" 

Hid  he  notices  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  text.     But  as  we  can- 
not follow  any  of  these  opinions,  they  being  contrary  to  Scripture, 
md  having  alarmed  liic  Giant  hy  siiowing  him  this  one  smooth 
stone  called  Veritas  Scripfa,  we  may  now  permit  him  to  retire  to 
hib  couch.     And  having  found  a  most  beautiful  ideal  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  text,  agreeing  in  every 
respect  witli  the  context,  we  are  not  warranted  in  seeking  for,  or 
fbraiing  a  new  word.     Hence,  ^'  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis  Candi- 
das imperii;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."     One  word  more  with  my 
friend  J.  M.     Amice  J.  M.  me  graviter  rcprehendisti ;  sed  im- 
meritu.     Male  dixisti,  imprudonter  risisti :  sed  vale,   amice  obser- 
ntissime ;  fac  apud  te  sis ;  et  sint  tibi  omnia  bona.     Amicus  Bo- 
chartus,  amicus  Polus,  Kennicottus  et  Ue  Hossi,  cum  interpreta- 
tiooibus  et  collationibus :  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas  Scripta.     itaque 
semper  memento,  hie  DD^,  non  D^\  non  D^2<^,  nee  VK^}^  esse: 
nomenque  singulare,  nee  phirale;  ut  docent  LXX.,  Aquila,  Theo* 
Moque,  nee  non 

\o.  Xov.  18 J  3.  M'S.  M. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  No.  XIII.  at  p.  l\6,  1  hjivc  contended  for  the  orii,'inality  of  the 
Eftvptian  Languace  by  confirminjz  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Moses 
(Moyseh)  as  given  by  Joscphus,  who  expressly  derives  it  from  that 
tttipiie,  and  not  like  Bocliart,  from  Hebrew ;  and  I  added,  that  many 
other  similar  examples  may  be  pointed  out,  in  \^hich  ancient  names  of 
common  objects,  may  with  more  plausibility  be  derived,  even  still, 
from  the  Egyptian,  through  the  assistance  of  ancient  Egyptian  words 
preserved  in  the  modem  Coptic,  than  from  Hebrew,  or  any  other  Ian* 
gQa^.    I  will  therefore  at  present  mention  some  such  other  names» 
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more  especially  as  their  derivation  has  been  altogether  omitted  bj 
Mn  Bairker,  in  hi»  late  collection  of  quotations  from  the  ancieotSy 
relative  to  their  names  for  Cotton  and  Silk.     The  learned  German, 
Keinold  Forster,  had  indeed  antirifnited  this  .subject,  in  his  Tnct,  Ar 
Jttfx9Q  Anliqvi^rum,  Loudon,  17^7 9  v^t  not,  as  I  conceive,  in  all  ca;bcs 
accordiuji;  to  truth  and  probability.     In  that  Tract  he  had  also  antici- 
ptttrd  Mr*  Darker  in  collecting  together  a  variety  of  passages  fron 
ancient  authors  on  the  above  subjects ;  yet  neither  Mr.  Barker  nor 
Dr.  Vincent  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  that  Tract  of  Fontery 
in  which  they  would  have  found  much  information  that  both  of  then 
have  omitted,  and  in  particular,  that  very  passage  of  Aristotle  quoted 
at  p.  12,  which  Dr.  Vincent,  at  p.  :5i2.  No.  XHl.  allows  that  he  had 
not  before  noticed  with  sullicient  attention.    Furster,  moreover,  has 
there   made  inquiries  concerning  another  subject^  which   has  beea 
abio  altoj^tthcr  omitted  in  tlic  above  later  papers  of  these  Corres- 
pondents, that  is,  conceniin<;  the  ctyniolo;;;y   of  the   names  in  use 
amon.:^  the  ancients  for  Cotton  and  SHk,  and  the  lan<|:uages  wlience 
they  were  derived,  which  he  there   shows  not   to  have  been  fron 
lle])rew,  us  many  had  supposed,  but  from  ancient  Egyptian  words, 
which   are  still  subsisting  in   the  modem   Coptic   of  that  conntiy. 
**  Credo  fore   quosdani  objecturos,  quod  origineni  vocis   Bvara^g  ei 
Egyptiu  potissinium  lingua  uivcstigavcrim,  cum  Ebriei  gens  antiquis- 
sima,  et  socer  codex  complex  us  hi!»toricos  longe  antiquiiisinioi  fkteqae 
dignissimos,  jam  habtant  U  vtl  ^J3>  ifjf^s^  unde  Grsrca  vox  /SJ^oif 
fticillime   originem  traxisse   vidciitur.     Sed  mihi  Veritas  in  omoibui 
placet,  si  igitur  hie  nova  {troluli,  id  non  ex  novandi  venim  ex  veritatif 
studio  profluxissc  sincere  futeor.     Usee  pniTatusi  imprimis  observabo 
ex  loco  Genes.  4*2.  'J3,  lins[uani  Ebra'oruni  jam  tempore  Joseph!  iA 
A'^gi/ptia  prornifi  Juiftsr  tlisfinciam,  idcoque  nop  mirum,  si  Hebnvi  cuu 
re  siuiul  nonien  ab  .l'lt;Yptiisac(*eperint  Bj^ssi;  eo  enim  tempore  Egyptus 
crut  regnuni  floiciitissiuium  scicntiis,  a^ricultura,  connnerciis,  Icgihus 
et  urtil)u.^.     Hcbra^i  vcro  nomades,  nuUisi  scientiis,  art i bus,  legibusque 
imbuti — VL\  vestes  sine  dubio  sibi  ex  )>ellibus  et  lana  ovilla  vel  ca- 
pniruin  rudi  arte  conipurabaiit ;  hire  diversitas  dcmonstrabit  Ebrwos 
Rysi^i  eulturani  et  numcn  ignorassc  donee  t^iudcin  in  iElgypto  rationem 
tractandi  Byssuni  una  cum  nomine  odocti  fnerint."  p.  51,  cVc. — Hoc 
non  »olun)  his  vocihus  Shvsh  (XV)  ct  Bj/tz  (2^2)  bed  et  pluribus  aliis  ad 
rem  vestiaiiam  s|»tctuutil)us  accidisse  i^er^uusuin  mihi  est."  ».  56. 

But  wlien  he  proceeds  to  assign  the  E^\ptian  derivations  of  the 
above  and  other  words,  although  he  is  abvavs  ingenious,  vet  thev  seem 
to  be  rather  too  subtle  and  fiir-fctchcd  to  give  one  {leifcct  satisfactiom 
e»pc*cially  when  other  derivations  lie  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  more 
obvious  to  common  apprehension,  v.hioh,  therefore,  I  will  cndeavoar 
to  point  out;  and  while  I  omit  tliose  of  Forster,  yet  I  allow  them  to 
rontuiu  i\hvi\i\  hints,  and  that  1  only  build  u]>on  his  foundations,  but 
raifcc  a  fabric  soinethtng  different  from  what  he  has  done,  tending 
hi»iievcr  to  the  same  object  of  proving  F.s:vpt  to  have  given  origin  to 
4II  those  names,  \fy  their  being  originally  signifif  uiit  iu  that  language, 
before  they  were  used  as  proiier  names,  and  significant  moreover  of 
some  conspicuous  properties  of  the  objects  to  which  those  proper  names 
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e  been  assigned :  ivlieieas  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  they  hxm 
iJjMficatMin  whatever,  cxoapt  as  uninteUigible  words  to  dcaole 
9gii  objects. 

Aow  Qoe  of  the  first  and  laost  obYious  circamstances  relative  to 
tton  (Byssns)  is»  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  call  it  /«nc  sntium 
ftfSM  and  sometimes  even  bj  the  very  name  of  ^uAov.  Thi^  it  was 
vnich  they  always  distioguislied  dvaNs  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  the 
en  of  flax,  or  the  silk  of  worms,  fhey  might  indeed  arrive  at  their 
owled^  of  cotton  beios  the  produce  of  shrubs  of  wood,  by  the 
bnnntiott  of  travellers  who  had  seen  it  grow  ;  but  they  might  also 
ic  feimed  the  above  expression  for  it  merely  from  the  wry  name  itself 
JgyiiMii  which,  as  I  shall  show,  means  Lignvm  in  Coptic ;  and  the 
ove  sense  of  this  appellation  might  have  been  transmitted  to  foreigners 
i^g  with  the  name  and  material  itself,  so  as  to  be  called  ^uAiva  by 
e  Greeks  and  llonians,  because  tbej  beard  that  it  was  called  in 
jj^f  from  whence  they  obtained  it,  by  a  name  which  signified 
(pnun  (jSSoos),  Bw  and  B«  still  mean  f  Jxov  in  Coptic,  (Woide  Lex.  13) 
II  m  the  dialect  of  Ui>per  £c>pt  the  long  Coptic  w  is  pronounced 
OR  like  oor  double  ^,  in  Boot,  and  thus  approaches  nearer  to  the 
leck  V.  Boos  is  mdeed  no  longer  now  in  Coptic  the  name  fcir 
Wng,  bnt  there  are  still  such  remains  of  the  word  extant,  as  show  it 
have  been  current  in  former  ages  in  that  sense ;  and  even  the  present 
meat  word  in  Co|)tic  for  ByasuB  means  the  very  same,  viz,  £u Xov,  and  is 
ificqucnt  in  the  Hebrew  of  Scripture  in  tiiut  sense  as  Bytz  is,  i.  e.  e^» 
My  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  but  ought  rather  to  be  Shfshr, 
v  TcU,  Tckem,  Tckeen,  and  Tchetehen  are  still  names  for  Lignum  in 
sptic,  and  in  as  current  use  as  /Sw ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
ttcr  s  Tckau  still  in  Coptic  means  Bysgut.  So  that  of  tiic  two  names 
f  that  material  Cotton,  employed  in  Egypt  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
id  carried  bv  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  Tc'heng  dcrive«J 
tM  one  of  them  is  still  in  use,  and  of  the  other,  Boos^  there  are  such 
inaias  still  current  ai  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  to  mean 
film,  and  thus  apparently  to  have  given  origin  to  the  (irrck  /SuVo^r, 
J  well  as  to  the  Hebrew  Bytz.     For  TcheH9,  Cotton,  (l^GHC) 

eWoid^,  p.  126.  and  for  its  root  njG,  Lignum,  p.  12  J;  both  of 
cm  often  occur  in  the  Coptic  translation  of  Scrij>turc  in  thoM^  scnso5, 
at  other  times  do  UjeH,  tmd  UlttJHH,  and  UfHH  in  Saidic. 
Inis,  Tchfu-Siphi  is  the  name  in  St.  John  for  Cedar-wood,  and  lUQ 
'3XA.0A.I  means  Lignum  viiis,  in  Cantic.  Azariir,  v.  27.  Tlic 
■e  word  for  Lignum,  with  a  duplication  of  the  first  letter  XD 

can  often  in  Scripture,  (Woid^,  139.)  and  it  was  this  Egyptian 
setice  of  a  duplication  of  that  first  letter,  which  I  presume  to  have 
•en  origin  to  the  Hebrew  word  tf^,  Sheth,  as  it  is  pronounced  com- 
oaly,  but  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  copied  from  the  above 
fhcatkm  >n  mU|HH,  therefore  ought  to  be  pronounced  Tchetche^ 
K  vowel  0  beuig  subjoined  to  each  consonant.  Forster  affirms,  tliat 
wherever  Sfhak  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  BuVo-o^-  in  the  Septuagint^ 
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fliere  the  Coptic  always  lias  Tchens,  (UJGHC,)"  P-  47.  whence  be 

conrludes  that  Srhrnh  in  Hebrew  always  meant  BysMuSy  althoogh  the 
later  Jo\is  do  iii(i<cd  render  it  by  limtm^  yet  erroneously,  be  says ;  aad 
iiideed  the  Greeks  themselves  often  give  the  name  linum  to  bysnu  through 
a  similar  inaccuracy  of  expression.  But  the  Coptic  has  a  very  different 
word  for  linum,  viz.  iau,  (IIlXY))  i"  Hebrew  bad:  but  observe  tfatt 

in  Forstcr  the  word  UJGH  is  in  one  place,  by  an  error  of  the  pres, 

not  noticed  among  the  errata,  changed  into  mUIH^  which  latter  bis 

a  very  different  sense.  He  observes  also,  that  <*  £br«i  in  primis  sdk 
reipublicae  teniporibus  .usi  fuerint  voce  Scktsh ;  at  post  SalooMoii 
tempora  vocem  Jit/iz  usurparunt,  quarum  utraque  ex  mea  seiitentia  ib 
^.g^ptia  lingua  originrm  hahvi»*'  p.  49.  Whether  this  remark  is  sup- 
ported suilicientiv  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  not,  yet  his  subsequeat 
conclusion  seems  to  hit  true,  *'  quod  by»sum  Egyptiorum  primis  teii- 
poribus  jam  fuii^se  arboream  ;  Egvptii  enini  certe  ideo  hoc  nonwa 
bysso  dedero,  quia  turn  temporis,  quum  apud  ipsos  primum  inveoli 
fuisset  byssuK,  non  nliud  ejus  genus  ipsis  iunotuerat  nisi  arboream  vd 
ianam  xylinamS*  'J'hat  Cotton  w;is  very  early  known  in  Egypt,  and 
the  names  of  it  invented  there,  does  indeed  seem  to  follon*,  but  I  lee 
no  evidence  for  concluding  which  were  the  most  ancient,  woollen,  lioeo, 
or  cotton  fabrics :  the  circumstances,  however,  of  both  names  for 
cotton  being  signiticative  of  themr^elves,  and  both  having  the  saflK 
original  sense  of  trood,  and  tlr.tt  sense  denoting  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  material,  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  fabrics  for  tl)e  same 
uses,  prove  very  strongly  that  they  had  their  origin  in  Eg^'pt,  and  were 
primaeval  names  there,  which  both  Hebrews  and  Greeks  only  borrowed 
from  them  atlterwards,  as  foreign  proper  names,  of  the  original  meaning 
of  which  they  had  in  general  no  knowledge,  except  possibly  some  fev 
of  the  etymologists  of  aneieut  a(;cs,  in  (ireece  and  Palestine,  who 
taught  the  re>t  to  explain  the  words  Byiz  and  Tche  Tdte  by  ^Mh 
merely  because  they  found  this  to  be  the  sense  of  those  words  in  the 
Egyptian  hnguage,  rather  than  fn^ni  any  knowledge  of  their  own^  that 
cottcni  was  produced  from  shr'ibs  of  wood. 

Beside  the  above  word  in  Coptic  (Tchtns)  for  byssus,  there  is  pif- 
served  also  in  that  scriptural  tnmslation  the  word  Jchcntoo,  by  which 
is  expressed  »^iwf/ow,  wherever  this  latter  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagint; 
and  which  Forster  notices  as  being  formed  from  the  Egyptian  word 
IIIGHTIII,  ^"^  ^  believe,  that  the  word  occurs  only  iu  Uie  Ne« 
Testament.  Now  if  Uidorus  has  rightly  explained  the  nature  of  a 
Situ/on  it  was  a  kind  of  large  shawl,  which  women  threw  over  their 
shoulders,  *'  Anaboladinm  amictorium  lineum  fceminarum,  quo  humeri 
operiuntur,  quoti  Gnrei  et  [atiui  sindonem  appellant."  ig.  25.  PoUoi 
and  most  other  Greeks  erroneously  give  the  name  of  linuno,  like  Isi- 
dorus,  to  byssus,  for  that  a  Sindon  was  made  of  cotton  the  word 
for  it  in  Coptic  Tchenioo  sufficiently  shows,  and  that  it  was  formed 
from  this  Avord,  not  as  Reland  supposed  from  /tW,  because  it  wai 
supposed  to  be  brought  from  India.  Dissert,  6,  213.  rw  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  toi,  which  means  pars,  and  parlio,  (Woid^  105.)  therefore 
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iemi0o  is  liUrally  a  piece  of  eotian:  In  Zephan.  1.  8.  the  same 
rd  occurs  in  it»  proper  form  Tehent  lot  kiolOH  (byssi  portione  indu- 
iii  tlie  Septujigiut  it  i«  onlv  cloatked  with  a  forti^n  vutmentf  which 
'  Coptic  Iraniijtor  iia:i  reiiilered  with  a  piece  of  cotton  (Uj 6HC 
*0I  &IIUTOY).  The  same  won!  Ichentoo  abbreviated  oc- 
n  on  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  is  there  spelt  in 
ceek  lettf-rs  't'^evr,  uhich  Mr.  Wc»ton  in  a  note  on  thisi  wor.l  in  tlie 
It  volume  of  Jirchoiolo^ia  conceived  to  be  a  (ireek  name  for  Mer- 
ury,  but  it  is  clearly  enough  tlie  £;^ypljan  name  oi  a  diadem  of  cot' 
%  which  the  Egyptian  kin^s  bound  about  their  heads  when  they 
ere  enthroned, and  corrupted  in  Greek  k-tters  from  tti  ^svtm  the  Sii^ 
m  of  cotton ;  the  Copts  even  still  pronounce  a  r  like  i,  hence  the 
irecks  changed  the  E;;yptian  word  i;ito  Sindon  Tchendo  a  piece  of 
vtiom.    Not  only  the  Egyptian  priests  wore  cotton,  but  al:^  with  this 

5  made  vestments  for  tlieir  gods,  and  kings,  who  were  always  dei- 
and  It  was  considered  as  a  sacred  covering  and  pure.  (Ka9xf  x.) 
lere  we  tiud  also  another  example  of  the  Egyptian  article  ph*  being  e\- 
iRiMd  by  a  V  in  Greek  just  as  in  the  name  of  Joseph  in  the  Sepluagint, 
povrinstead  of  f^A'Aim/ the /^nV«^  This  inscription  was  made  five  hundred 
fears  before  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  bible,  which  shows  the  word 
TchiMM  for  cotton  not  to  have  been  a  new  word  introduced  by  the 
liter  Copts,  but  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity,  and  a  true  name  for 
itmong  the  anriVjff  l^yptians,  also  an  original  word  quite  dissimilar 
Ironi  all  other  languages,  except  those  which  had  borrowed  the  name 
fron  Egypt,  as  apparently  had  done  the  Hebrews  aUo  by  their  word 
SrftffA  or  rather  ivhctchv,  for  Tchv  an  well  as  Tcheen  means  wood. 
How  the  first  letter  Teh  (II])  ^'^ue  to  be  duplic  ttcd,  it  would  be  in 

van  to  form  any  conjectures. 

But  beside  this  name  ior  cotton,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  gave  it, 
their  other  name  of  jSx'f,  which  equally  means  wtwd,  not  only  ap|)ears 
from  the  Hebrew  word  b^tz  and  the  greek  Buo-croc,  both  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  boo,  wood,  hn\  there  are  also  still  remains  of  the  name 
presened  in  the  Coptic  word  h*boos  a  garment,  probably  formerly 
Bode  of  cotton,  the  name  of  the  material  being  transferred  to  the 
ginnent  made  of  it.     In  2^'BllIC     vesfinuntuM,\{ie  first  syllable 

Umay  have  been  formed  from  hebs,  which  means  operire,  to  which 
sceau  to  be  added  boos,  the  name  for  cotton,  and  thu»  wa^  formed  he- 
hmt  a  cotton  garment  (Woide  \5'2.)  and  it  is  observable,  that  where 
this  worti  occurs  thrice  in  St.  John  HO,  ver.  5,  (),  7*  the  (ireek  has 
i^nz;  concerning  which  word  Forster  says,  **  Otiionia  e\  India  fue- 
nnt  petita,  ergo  non  nisi  Jt-^lina  fuere."  p.  11.  In  this  case  an  ^  has 
been  added  to  boo  in  order  to  distinguish  HUIC  ^^i^'  manufacture 

Aom  mil  the  material,  just  as  in  Tchcns  we  saw  before,  that  an  s 
MS  subjoined  to  distinguish  C(;/f(?ii  (UIGHC)  ^i'^">  UJ^H  ^ood. 
It  appears  hence,  that  although  BIUC  '^  "^^^  '^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^^  Coptic 
in  the  ancient  sense  of  cotton,  yet  there  is  still  a  relic  of  it  remaining 
■  the  iiaoie  of  a  cotton  garment  (c^BlUC)>  sufficient  to  show  that 
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k  did  tfbnuerl y  exist  in  the  E^^jpttan  f  ongve,  tbe  phce  of  niiM 
BOW  8upplie<i  ^altogether  by  that  other  E^pthm  nnw  for  MWMf  tt 
€9iion,  Tckcns.  Roland  seems  to  confound  M  and  lytz  in  Hehicii 
as  il'  they  wert,  the  saiac  word,  others  meutioo  the  latter  aa  a  awr 
Chaldee  word,  but  Forster»  as  nolsced  abofe,  conceives  bj^s  to  1^ 
first  introduced  into  Hebrew  after  connections  of  tbe  Jews  with  tb 
Chaldeans  and  Persians,  because  Tcheah  i$  only  used  b  scripture  be 
fore,  yet  as  bad  is  also  found  in  Hebrew  as  early  as  in  Exodus  28. 42 
this  proves  the  two  words  to  have  been  totally  diffeient ;  and  also  can 
firms  |hc  antiquity  of  the  Coptic  word  Tckens^  and  accounts  still  fact 
ter  for  biftz  being  not  now  found  in  Coptic ;  but  it  is  tbe  same  tUii 
to  my  rea5f>niu«r»  if  bjfU  was  firbt  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Chsl- 
deans,  and  from  them  or  the  Persians  came  to  the  Gieeks,  who  ncr- 
haps  themselves  sufijoined  the  second  syllable  ro;,  as  they  ofiten  dia  to 
other  foreign  word^  in  their  terminations.  Upon  the  whole,  thei^  it 
appears  from  these  examples  still  farther,  that  the  Egyptian  was  a 
original  language,  and,  moreover,  tliat  umch  of  that  ancient  oriuM 
^g^ge  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Coptic,  which  also  snppGcs 
Qs  with  the  roots  of  these  Oriental  names,  as  being  still  significant  of 
themselves  in  Coptic,  while  they  have  only  a  secondary  and  adventi- 
tions  meaning  in  all  other  languages,  to  express  the  proper  namei  sf 
|iarticnlar  objects  and  nothing  else.  In  Persian  and  Arabic  the  nme 
of  baz  does  not  seem  appropriated  cither  to  linen  or  cotton,  it  ii 
therefore,  doubtful,  whether  it  be  most  connected  with  tbe  Hebitv 
bad  or  %/z. 


LOCI  aVIDAM  LVCIATil  EMEKDATI  JTQUE 

EXPLAyjTI: 

A  JOAXXE  SEAGLR,  A.B. 

BICK.'fOR.      yrAhLiJR,    IN    COMITATU    MONT7M  ETHlJS| 

RECTORE. 

No.  ir. 

'    Charon,  sivc  Contemplantes.    pag.   507.    a>J^'  fv  rt  x"^^ 

Tfif  Tf  XP*^^^  ^^^Ih  ^^6*(  ^>v  ^0*^'  x7r,fAx  K3U  igfuuov  €fn^  MMerftfiHtif 

tff<^  6\iyo¥  jxJAe*  rwv  awv  ^^v^-o^oix-v.  In  Edit.  Salmur.  legitur  if  m* 
rvfiwcp  Xijo-tJ — recte,  ut  mea  fert  opinio.  Substanti\'o  saepc  CO** 
jungitur  subatantivum  aliud  loco  ndjectivi,  nt  OAE0POS  rPA^ 
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»  Demostb.  De  Corona  p.  79*  edit.  Foiilkes  et  Frieod. 
iki  trama  Ji^rm  Sit  reliqua ;  ast  illi  irtmai  omaUo 
VEKrElii  PertiuB  VI.  74. 

I  in  suecesstve  course  the  minutes  run^ 
urge  their  PREDECESSOR  MINUTES  on. 
Dr}*den's  Trauslation  of  OviiTs  Met.  b.  Jo. 

octo  sexccnta  ejusmodi  occurrent  Erat  r^^vof  knrr^g 
I ;  qui  (ut  verbis  utar  Ckeroiiis)  cum  Janum  Proserpina 
pilavisset,  navigabat  Syracusas:  isque  cwn  secundmutk^ 
mm  teneret^  ridens :  Vtdetisnty  inquit,  amiciy  quam  bona 
imortalihus  navigatio  sacrtte^is  deturi  Atqne  homo  acu" 

bene  planeque  percepisset,  tn  eadem  sentenlia  perseve- 
%if  citm  ad  Pelopomiesum  classem  appuiisset,  et  in  fanwn 
^ovis  O/j/mpii,  aureum  ei  detraxit  amicuium,  grmndi  pon^ 
\  Jovem  ornarat  ex  manubiis  Carthaginiensium  tyranmu 
que  in  co  etiam  cavillatus  est,  ttstate  grave  esse  aureum 
!y  hieme  J'rigidum  :  eique  laneum  pallium  injecit,  cum  id 
nne  auni  tempus  diceret :  idemqitc  yEaculapii  Epidauri 
auream  dcmi  jKssit.  Keque  enini  xonvenire,  barbatum 
n,  cum  in  omnibus  funis  pater  imberbis  esset.  De  Nat. 
[.  c.  34.  rvpoiwog  >a]erT^^  erat  Svlla  :  hti)  hi  xa)  xp^l^oirwv 
V9  fF^of  Tov  xiXsfMff  txhn  T«  T^f  'EXXafoj  aavkoL'  rovro 
^sXi^CpoVj  roOro  hi  k^  'OKjiJtiriuCf  tA  xakkitrra,  xsA  iroKuT€- 
rwy  ^yff9i}|B^fiov  fusTotw€fMrofM,ifo$.  iyfoi^t  hi  xa)  rolg  *Aft^tx-' 

dEA^OTSy  on  ToL  ^gy^fAUTx  tow  fltow  ^Xriov  theu  (fors 
•fi^vfli*  irgo;  avroV.  r]  yeig  fvXi^tiv  curfaXiaripov,  rj  xot)  afro- 
ig,  ctX9hoxrttv  ovx  eXxrreo.  xa)  twv  flXmv  iiiri^rei\§  Ki^^v 
t,  xsXei^a;  irra$u,m  fra^aXoifisiv  exaoTOV.  6  hi  Kiftg  t,xs  /xsy 
w;,  WXV5I  hi  T»v  i*f»y  iiysiv,  xa)  «^XXa,  twv  'A/Lpxruoveov 
mnhixqwri  rijy  avayxvif,  lyieoy  hi  ^wrxivrmv  flbcoiicrai  $9;y- 
fjg  iv  To«j  ctvaxrogoig  xi^apacy  eiTf  ittcrrrj(TCi$,  she  roy  S6k?m'j 
;  ffjufioLXslv  tl;  6uTihaiiJL0vtav,  ocKecrreiXi  vphg  aurov.  6  hi 
jcyT«yga$5,  ta^jjAal^^ty  rov  Kaf  ly,  «i  ftrj  0"yy/Tj<riy  ?ri  ^aUovro;  cv 
»yrof  elfj  ro  ihuv.  c&rTe  iappowra  kayi^avziv  ixiXsutny,  c^ 
•o5  OwO  xa)  hihorrog. — 

0$  Aijrr^^,  illud  lliomsoni^  quod  ad  sensuni  attiaet  baud 
in  luemoriam  rediicit  :■     ■■■     ■ 

daiuful  of  Campruiia's  gentle  plains, 
i  all  the  green  delights  Ausoftia  pours  ; 
p«  for  tliun  she  must  bend  the  servile  knee, 
if  Winning  take  the  SPLENDID  RODDER'S  boon. 

2Suinincr  v,  958. 

OK,  sive  Contemplantes,  pag.  510.     Videtur  scriptum 
ffa}Ji$  airoTiULy^j  di  flScD^iy  avigwnoi  cir:;. 
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De  Sacrificiis.  pag.  529*  e^rel  Z  Stsi^  roS  'ilvoXXetfyof  f/u^m;^- 
0i}yy  jSouXo/xai  xai  roA^a  eiireTy,  a  v^qi  aJrou  ci  erof  o)  reuy  avSgwwen 
Xiyov^iV  CUV  wrwKsfi  rov;  e^oura^  s8v0'r'j^i}O'«y|  o'j^i  roG '  TaxivSov  rw^fn, 
ovhi  jii^  ^oiprr\5  rr,v  UTC^ovJ/taev,  stP\A'  on  koI  xaroihxata'ists  hri  rw  rm 
KvxXaiyjrcav  flayaro),  xsc^o(rrpaKi(rSsi^y  Sia  rouro  Ix  to?  ou^oevoii  xartTE/x^A) 
Bf  y^v,  aviqayfrivri  ^qriTOLfjLivo^  rij  TUp^jj.  ore  S*  xai  MijTEya"gv  fv  BerraiXia 
Tfaq  ^AZiuyiTm,  xal  ev  ^pvy/a  Trag:^  AaofjLtl'jvTt.  J-^egi  debet :  m  J^ 
k«)  fi^Trjo-ev  cv  ©rrraXia — Q//'j  (/ithhm  tcmporCy  &r, 

Db  SACRlFlcns.  p.  0.S9.  fO-Ti  &?  6  */l7r«j  sf  aiyiXi^g  fcof,  M  T» 
wforigm  ^ffi^OTOvoujuiffvof,  t^Xu  xaWlxv  xa)  <re{ji,v6r!gf>g  rsuy  S^iamb 
jSo»y.     Scribi^ndiiiii  puto  :  W  raJ  UPfiTF.Uh  ^eipoTovcifLivog, 

VlTAHUM  ALTTIO.  p.  ,544.  Fortf :  vpb:  5;  ToT(r8«Ti,  rs'ini' 
tlmfteyoio'iy  xa)  o'ecDuroy,   fya  Soxloyra,  uWov  opsofjuvov  xsc)  stXX^iy  coync 

Vita  RUM  AUCTIO.  p.  551.  yav-njf  I*  av  Tcaof,  tJ  xiprwpof,  ff 
xai^  ysyoig.  Male  veilitur  ey  x^t^o;  Oppotitmc,  cuin  valeat 
Uti/is,  Vid.  Steph.  lliesaur.  Ling.  Giicc.  torn.  ii.  JO.  G.— 
Euripid.  Troad. 

^  Toy  votT^hg  Ss  o"*  e\ty'ivu   uiroxTrju, 

^  ToT(riy  aWoi;  yLzTsii  fr'joTr;rnw 

TO  3*  lirflXoy  ot5x  K/i'  K A  IPOS  f^xii  cu  TroiTpog. 

Vita  RUM  ai^ctio.  p.  05«S.  Kpinirus,  Mercurii  pnecouis  voci 
subjectusy  nici'cutori  cuidani  aiidicitur.  Equ,.  Ti:  wvilrai  tovtov; — 

iiyo.  Tl$  ^  TiiJirf  ;  Kgjji.  Jvo  (jlvsu,  Ayo.  AafJL^Sxye.  to  Oc*ya  C2 
oro);  Jfiao,  t/o"«  x^'V-*  '^"^'^  Hscijlutmv,  F.^jx.  tu  y\'jK=x  ciTslrau,  xa 
jXffXiTfiuS)}  xai  liAhifTTX  Tx^  W'/siixc. 

To  hlvx  II  quid  slhi  cclittty  noinhun  plane  aihcijuor,  ait  Gesne- 
rii9. — To  hlvx  inter  jectio  est,  qua  iitebaiitur,  quuin  subito  in  Dieu- 
teni  vciiisset  uliquid,  cujiis  oblivisci  periciiiosuiii.  vel  certe  iiicom- 
nioduni^  fuisset.  TO  JELWi  jXeWor — (jly,  AsejUrjSayirwc-aty  outm  ro 
SixaoTixoy.  (,itu  iiitcTpungoiiduin.)  Lucian.  Bis  Accusatus  p.  8^2. 
irKrjv  (TO  JEIXA)  c^a,  m  A'jalu,  ju.19  tivi  eivr;^  to  %ip)  rij;  xifUfi' 
Luciaii  Dial.  Merctr.  p.  740.  edit.  Saimiir. — xxIt-h,  TO  AElNAy 
ifiaOoi  €JT  h^oiJTix.  /\ii.stuph.  L}sistr.  i)JI. — xrxp,  TO  AEISA, 
hrjq  sTTxvaxgovTxi  7ri/,r/.  Aii^iuph.  Avts  04S. —  ?>*«:  distihgueuduiD 
est  igitur  :  to  ^elva  if   gtxc  »$a;  nV*  yjxlqa  t-mv  s^z7u,uTui¥, 

Vita  RUM  \i<TMi.  p.  :>!i4.  CinciiiiaiiJum  :  opx^  Ze  ^tx  xau 
Toy  (TyXXo-yitTjULoy,  OTToTa  tr^nv — III  tIv  -rpuiTC/  t'Jx^jV  Ai;\t;6Tflei,  xai  rh 
JfTT^poy  aX}A  lATjy  rhv  ^^xTov  Xvvjrai.  x^x  xa)  r^y  Srvrsgoy. 

V  I T  A  R .  A  U (  T .  p .  oi'i .") .  Xq'jj IT!- .;.  MxitSxy^i:'  O'j  yuo  efJLXVTi'J 
Eivixx  \xfx3u)fU),  Tcv  §£  6'«05VTOc  x'jt'j^  yuovi .  \~ii  yotp  soTiy  b  jxsy  ni 
fxyuTi;;,  6  ^i  7rsg«£XTJXc:,  saavTOv  u-fvrijxj;  sTvaj.  n-sgiixTixoy,  TCv  U 
^aOijT^y  ex^vrr^y.  Ayo.  /val  ju-^v  Tcryavr/ov  iJrc.TOv  >=jv  jULsy  glya*  Trgisx- 
Tixoy,  (Tf  8j,  Tcy  uo'ysy  xAc'J(r»oy,  ex^^urijy.  Rest  it  no.  Ayo.  Km  f*-^* 
TOuyayTtgy   EXPHS'   tgv   veoy   jXfy   E»yai   75.oisXTixsy,  trs   Sf,   TOy  uovo^ 
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ViTAR.  AUCT.  p.  563.  AyOm  'y^XAi  T»  ffoi  TO  TiAof  rf/^  hmvraiTMmg; 
41^00*.  (/7uc^»yfiO()  *f/  ofMAlxf  xoA  to  ft^ifrs  ukwsiVj  jx^ts  opfn^.  /lyo. 
(MiMuy  xa)  x«)^;  of/xaf  xa)  tu^Ao$,  cTvoti  Xtyfi;.  Legendum  puto  : 
Ouxotiy  KaH  xa>fi^  oifia  xai  tv^Ao;,  eiveei  BEAEIX* 

Pl^CATOR,  SeU  K  E VI V  1  SCENT Es.  p.  5S6. — ^^fA-ai  yficp  'ii^lf 
\affY§KKxiit  oTot  SXtytVy,  EinilN  es  roL  nXifiy^f  xolU*  iffitcuy. 

PiBCATOR,  seu  llevivuK^entes.  p.  591*     £l«v'  i^fteT;  ftiv  ufJy  xic) 

^  xaAriMia^  iTOiiMi  axovuv  rm  Xoyaov — Probam  lectionein  perperam 

loUcitavit  Marciliiis ;    cui  astipulatus  est  Solaiius.     Kei  fi^^  /xafl* 

Sum  yi  u/uta;,  a*  avS^f;  'Aflijvoeioi,   XayflfltvfToo^  ori  reov  aury'<rraw  lerrly 

rina^  afdfirovs  iiftv  xo)   axouo-^i  Ta^  |Xfy    0-u/x^o^a^,  ou;  Si'  lifM^ 

Imo'ayro  oi  ivdoe;  oiroi,  icoLvra  tov  ^povov  xuflag  avTo7g  yrynf^^uva^f 

n^  Sf  Sdipifl^^,  a;  avTi  TOUTwy  i\»fiov  irap*  vfAatv^  KAI  AH  XfXu/uMMif* 

Demosthenes,    contra    Leptiuem. — *Ev   Jj   ii    raOrot    tjSotiXiiSovro, 

KAI  AH  fiao'iXws,  trafOfjuei^aiLivos  tig  ro   «uto  o-^r^fuei,  xmrimt^w 

imrmv  rip^  piKoLyyot — Xenoph.  Anab.  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  |  7-     Vkt 

eodus  Hutchinsonus  ad  hunc  locum,  et  Toupius  ad  Longinuxn 

wet.  kvi. 

PlsCATOR,seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  598.  TauT«  jxtv,  StVK^f  tixo;  jf, 
onfuyoir  M  S«  Ta  ar£^y  eo  ^tXoa^of la,  xolKu  ngfufjo^etfy  ^^iow  6irww  ht 
jUi  XoiToy  Tou  fiiovy  xai»rrsg  ix  l^ikrig  xot)  xX6i»vog  kg  fSSi^  timk 
hfUHi  irjrKtia-ctSy  vro  o-o)  (rxsvJ/xeyo^i  xaroi^iaovcn.  Cum  meuda  tarn 
miiiifesta  sit,  miror  neminem  adhuc  restituisse  OPMHSAS' 

PisCATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  fiOO.  02  ydp  avdqoar^t,  f» 
TIM  nirtov  iwfoov,  Trorf^pw,  if  A^X^f^Vy  ^  curtXyig  ri,  e7rirY}$euovTa,  oux 
(rriy  Smg  ou  ^lAocro^/oty  aur^y  ^tisitOj  x»)  roy  XpuariTTjrov  iuiug, 
^  Ukinova,  if  nu9otyigoLVf  ^  otou  auToy  f  Trcuyuftoy  6  hstfJMpravwv  hxtlvog 
(TMirro,  xal  ov  to6;  Xoyou;  StoisTto.  Conjicit  Brodoeus  xoe)  o3 
rAg  xiyoug  vaoceTroteho  ;  Jacobus  Gronovius  nroycVo.  Quid  si  le* 
gimus  xa)  oO  robg  Xiyovg  EMIMEIVO  ? 

PisCATOR  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  609*  Ba^al.  cig  v^yiprig  fisv  i 
«ilo(  itityOfM,ivao¥,  h^s)  roig  Ko  fJLveig  tag  rjxovjav  [Mvov.  Mihi  placeret : 
W  T^  8uo  jxya;  EISHKOTSAN  jxoyoy. 

PiscATOR,  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  618.  xa/toi  yiXolig  FE  tifti 
^ktyxo^ovy  Ixl^  XetXtlv.     Ita  scribenduni. 

PisCATOR^  seu  Reviviscentes.  p.  6l9*  M  ^^'^  '^^  ^^h  ^^^^  iroXXol 
^^"^j  ^'hct^^^y  diroffiriira  g  ri  ^(^fva'lov  xai  to  ayxierr^cv.  Forsitan 
'OrOfvoXXof  eiViy. 
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CONJECTURA 

Li  lucum  Dialogi  de  uausis  corrupts  eloqucntia. 

UiALOGUM  de  causis  corrupts  eloquentiae  alii  Tacituniy  aB 
Quintilianum  scripsisse  autumant.  De  vero  auctore  nihil  cerd 
habent  in  conimentariis  suis  virl  clarissimi.  De  fructu  qoem 
oratori  affert  exteniporalis  facundia,  ait  Marcus  Aper.  ^Equideni 
ut  de  mc  ipse  fatear,  non  emu  diem  Ixtiorem  ep^  quo  mihi  latvi 
clavus  oblatus  est,  vel  quo  homo  novus  ct  in  civitate  minime  finro- 
rabili  natus,  quxsturam,  nut  tribunatum,  aut  przturam  accepi» 
quam  eos  quibus  mihi  prx  mediocritatc  hujus  quantulaeconqne 
in  dicendo  facultatis,  aut  reum  prospere  defendere»  aut  apud  cen- 
tumviros  causam  aliquam  orare,  aut  apud  principem  ipsos  illoi 
libertos  et  procuratores  principum  tueri,  et  defendcre  datur.  Turn 
oiihi  supra  tribunatus  et  pr^eturas,  ct  consulatus  ascendeie  Tidcffi 
tum  abire,  quod  si  non  in  alio  oritur  nee  in  codicillis  datuTj  nee 
cum  gratia  Tenit."    c.  7. 

Omnia  plana  et  manifesta,  si  illud  abire  excipias  quod  intelKgen 
nequeo ;  ita  omnesa  iunt,  et  pro  virili  locum  mutant,  corriguntquei 
Manuscripti  niliil  hie  quidem  adjuvant  \  ergo  ad  conjecturam  r^ 
currendum  est.  Qux  alii  in  hunc  locum  dixcrunt,  breri  exponanii 
meamque  posthac  lectionem  subjiciam. 

Variorum  Lectiones. 

'  Tum  supra  me  abire' — Rodolphus  Agricola, 

<  Tum  in  ccclum  abire/ — Dotiza  ad  Petronium. 
« Tum  abire' — Julius  Salinerius. 

<  Tum  habere  quod  non  in  alto  oritur* — Petrus  Pitlueus, 

'  Quod  non  in  alto  oritur' — Jus  ac  formulas  Fraetonimpertif  ofto 
designat — Justus  Lijjsius. 

*Tum  habere  quod  non  in  atrio  oritur* — «7.  Lipsius. 

Muretus  Pithaeo  et  Lipsio  conscntiens  non  ulterius  pipgressitf 
est. 

*Tum  habere  quod  non  in  alieno  oritur' — Joh»  CUricui* 

Adeant,  quibus  otium  est,  ipsos  animadversores  semet  inricem 
fefutantes.  (Vide  Huetii  emendationem,  Brot.  Tac.  Tom.  rr. 
p.  623.  Valp.  edit.) 

LegOi  quoniam  mihi  non  satisfaciunt  quas  laudavi,  lec6aoeh 
Tum  audire,  quod  si  non  in  alio  oritur,'  nee  in  codicillis  dattfi 
(L  e.  principis)  nee  cum  gratia  venit  (scilicet  populi). 

Audire,  to  get  a  name,  to  be  called^  Non  recte  facere^  et  tameft 
bene  audire  vult. — Cicero. 

The  Dialogue  quoted  above  is  not  positively  assigned  toTacituif 
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tilian  \  there  is  a  passage^  howeveri  in'  Pliny's  Bpistleff 
n  which|  writing  to  Tacitus,  he  says  : 

[nata  quiescunt,  quae  tu  inter  nemora  et  lucos  commodis* 
fici  putas." 

are  this  with  some  extracts  from  the  Dialogue  : 

:is  si  modo  dignum  aliquid  elaborare,  et  efficere  velint,  re* 
a  conversatio  amicorum,  et  jucunditas  urbis^  deserenda  ce- 
isLf  utque  ipsi  dicunt,  in  nemora  et  lucos,  id  est,  in  solitu^ 
cedendum." 

\  in  the  person  of  Aper,  to  whom  Matemus  answers : 

lora  vero  et  luci,  et  secretum  ipsum,  quod  Aper  increpabatj 
lihi  afFerunt  voluptatem,  &c.  Me  vero  dulces,  ut  Virgilius 
e  remotum  a  curis  in  ilia  sacra,  illosque  f ontes  ferant  &c. 
le  Oratore,  c.  9.  v.  12. 

assage  from  Pliny's  Epistles  affords  some  presumptioQ 
ttus  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  Dialogue.  Here 
(t,  an  apparent  allusion  of  the  letter-writer  to  the  book ; 
t  as  the  presumption  arising  from  it  may  be,  pretended 
ations  have  been  built  on  as  weak  a  foundation.  Besides 
as  been  already  named,  and  is  in  possession.  The  proof 
»uld  be  insufficient  to  give  a  title,  a  great  critic  has  said, 
to  confirm  one. 

S.  TI^STON. 


irmation,  and  illustration,  of  the  opinion  that  Tacitus  Is 
r  of  the  Dialogue,  we  subjoin  th^  excellent  Introduc- 
le  edition  and  translation  of  that  vrork  by  the  learned 
nt  Dureau  de  Lamalle. 

Reflexions  sur  le  Dialogue. 

semble  qu'on  ne  doit  plus  guere  douter  maintenant  que 
soit  le  viritable  auteur  de  cet  ouvrage.  Tons  les  anciens 
s  le  mettent  sous  son  nom.  Pomponius  Sabinu^]^gram- 
u  moyen  age,  rapporte  comme  de  Tacite  une^pnrase* 
larquable  qu'on  lit  dans  ce  Dialogue.     On  y  rencontre 


'  Calamistros  Mccenatit,  etc. 


Id4  Rtfltjcions  sur  le 

un  assez  grand  nombre  de  tournures  et  d'ezpretsions  qui  se  trou- 
▼ent  dans  Ics  autres  6crits  de  notre  auteuri  et  plusieurt  sont  de  ces 
expressions'  extraordinaires  et  frappantes,  qu'on  n'oserait  guere 
cmprunter  qu'a  soi-meme.  £n5n,  M.  I'abb^  Brotier  et  M.  de 
Segrais,  deux  savants  dont  Topinion  doit  etre  d'un  ai  grand  poidsi 
n'ont  point  hesite  a  reconnaitre  la  propriete  de  Tacite, 

En  vain  quclques  critiques  ont  voulu  faire  honneur  de  cet  ou» 
vrage  2l  Quintilicn,  sous  pr^texte  que  celui-ci  avail  en  efiet  ytxi 
quelques  idoes  sur  un  sujct  a  peu  pres  pareili  Les  causes  de  fa 
corruption  d^  V eloquence,  Un  endroit  du  Dialogue  fixe  I'ftge  et 
Tepoquc  ou  I'nuteur  I'avait  compose  :  c'etait  la  sixieme  ann6^  du 
principal  de  Vespasien  :  Tauteur,  comme  il  le  dit  lui-mlmei  toit 
alors  fort  jcune,  et  \  cetto  cpoque  Quintilicn  ^tait  certainement  un 
homme  fiiit. 

II  en  faut  dire  autant  de  Matenms  et  d' Aper,  auzqueU  on  a 
Toulu  auaai  Tattribuer ;  et  cette  demiere  conjecture  est  encore 
moins  heureusc  ;  car,  outre  que  leur  age  ne  s'accorderait  pas  plot 
que  celui  de  Quintilien  avec  la  date  de  la  composition  du  Dialogue, 
assurement,  s'ils  en  eussent  it&  les  auteurs,  ils  n'auraient  jamuaen 
le  front  de  parler  d'eux-m£meS|  comme  on  en  parle  ^bns  Tingt 
endroits  de  cet  ouvrage. 

Ce  qui  avait  donne  des  doutes,  c'est  que  le  style  de  ce  Dialogue 
semblait  s'eloigner  des  formes  ordinaires  du  style  de  Tadte: 
comme  si  les  grands  ecrivains  n'avaient  qu'une  mani^^  et  qu'Si 
Be  prissent  pas  toujours  la  loi  de  leur  sujet  \  comme  si  un  diar 
loguc  devait  etre  ecrit  du  meme  ton  qu'une  histoire}  comma 
si)  en  faisant  parler  des  orateurs,  on  avait  pu  se  dispenser  de 
prendre  leur  langage,  et  d'employer  les  formes  nombreuses  afiec- 
tees  \  Teloquence  oratoire;  comme  si  eniin,  dans  les  autres 
ouvrages  de  Tacite,  malgre  la  s6verite  du  genre  de  Thistoire,  ces 
mSmes  formes  ne  se  retrouvaient  pas  encore,  et  plus  fr^quem- 
ipent  qu'on  ne  pense  ! 

Je  suppose  qu'un  homme  n'eut  jamais  lu  Tacite,  que  seulement 
n  fftt  imbu  de  ces  opinions,  beaucoup  trop  exag^r^s,  sur  lelacon- 
iame  pr^tendu  habituel  de  notre  auteur,  et  qu*on  lui  donn^t  I  liK 
ce  passage-ci : 

*^  Ego  ut  concesserim  apud  paucos  tacito  voto  quietem  pro  disoor- 
dil,  bonum  et  innocentem  principem  pro  pessimis  ac  flagidosissi' 
nus  expetitum,  ita  neque  Paullinum,  qua  prudentia  fuit»  spera$fe 
<;orruptissimo  aeculo  tantam  vulgi  moderationem  reor,  ut  qui  JM* 
cem  belli  amore  turbaverant,  bellum  pacis  caritate  deponeitDti 
neque  aut  exercitus  Unguis  moribusque  dissonos  in  hunc  consen- 

"  Egrcgiam  paci  famHm  circunidedit,  Vie  d*Agricola. — Hanc  Ciceroni 
f:iinam  rirtumdcdit,  Dialogue  des  Orateurt, — Inserere  scse  fortunsp,  lerw' 
hrie  de  l^Hittoire. — Nomen  inserere  possunt  fama?,  Dialogue  da  Onieurt* 
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t$m  potuiste  coalescere^  aut  iegatos  ac  duces,  magna  ex  parte 
fattllB)  egestatiiy  scelerum  sibi  conscios,  nisi  poUutum  obstrictum- 
qoe  mentis  suis  principem  passuros/' 

Assurement,  apr^s  avoir  ^cout6  cette  lente  et  majestueuse  p^ 

node,  qui  semblej  comme  les  belles  riviereSs  s'entrelacer  en  replis 

linaeuz,  oh  tOutes  ces  particules  menag6es  avec  art,  en  relevant 

ct  soutetunt  le  discours,  suspendent  rint6r£t  et  attachent  Tatten- 

don  da  lecteur ;  oil  Tel^gance  des  formes  sym^triques  et  corres- 

pondantes  ajoute  ^  la  beaut^  du  nombre ;  oii  I'on  a  rasscmble 

tvec  soin  ies  mots  les  plus  m^lodieuz,  tous  ceuz  qui  sc  d^velop- 

pent  par  un  enchalnement  agr^able  des  sons  les  plus  flatteurs ; 

o&  la  phrase  enfin,  apres  s'Stre  enrichie  dans  sa  marche  de  toutc 

cette  rmM  de  nombres  oratoires,  vient  sa  terminer  par  une  ca^ 

dence  non  moins  harmonieuse,  qui,  pareille  k  ces  corps  sonores 

({vi  r6sonnent  apres  qu  on  a  cesse  de  les  frapper,  laisse  apres  elle 

ttn  long  et  doux  retentissemeiit  $   assur^ment^  dis- je,  aprds  avoir 

kout€  une  telle  phrase,  le  dernier  des  ^crivains  auquel,  d'apres  les 

prCrentions  ordinaires,  on  serait  tente  de  Tattribuer,  serait  Tacite  : 

elk  est  de  lui  pourtant,  et  il  en  a  mille  de  ce  genre. 

£n  gte^ral  on  se  hate  trop  de  circonscrire  la  manierc  d'un  ^cri- 
fain.  Des  quatre  autres  ouvrages  que  Tacite  nous  a  laiss6s>  il 
n^j  en  a  pas  un  seul  ou  Ton  n'aper9oive  des  differences  trds 
ftappantes.  Ce  sonti  par  exemple,  les  Moeurs  des  Germains^  qui 
snt  ce  trait,  cette  brievet^,  cette  concision  que  Ton  veut  qui  soient 
k  caractdre  distinctif  de  notre  auteur.  La  Vie  d'Agricola,  tout 
n  contraire.  offre»  sur-tout  dans  Texorde  et  dans  la  peroraison,  la 
londeur  harmonieuse  des  formes  p6riodiques  )  dans  les  Annales,  le 
IKjk  a  plus  de  simplicity ;  dans  I'Histoire,  plus  d*audace  et  de  pompe. 

Et  cette  diffl§rencei  qui  se  remarque  dans  Tensemble  de  ces 
ovTrageSf  vous  la  retrouverez  dans  les  difF^rentes  parties,  vous 
h  retrouverez  dans  chaque  detail.  Le  quatrieme  livre  de  THis- 
toire  traite  presque  entierement  des  guerres  de  tous  ces  barbares 
du  nord,  Bructeres,  Bataves,  Caniiiefates.  Dans  tout  ce  livre, 
^est  it  peu  pres  la  m£me  maniere  que  dans  les  Moeurs  des  Ger- 
ftiins.  Ce  sont  des  traits  detaches  ;  Ic  style  est  brusque  et  hcurt£. 
H  semble  qu'^  force  de  vivre  au  milieu  de  cos  hordes  de  sauvages, 
Psuteur  ait  pris,  comme  i.  son  ins9U,  leur  rudesse  et  leur  apretl. 

S'agit-ii  de  raconter  les  crimes  du  palais,  ravilissement  des 
RomainSf  et  la  basse  adulation  du  s^nat  ?  alors,  comme  Tame  de 
Fsoteur  ^prouve  un  sentiment  profond  de  douleur  et  d'indignatioti, 
^  la  mod^tion  de  Thistoire  lui  fait  un  devoir  de  contenir  et 
de  dissimuler,  alors  vous  voyez  que  son  style,  par  tout  le  mC*ca^ 
i^e  de  sa  phrase,  par  le  rcdoublcment  des  m^mes  consonnes, 
pr  I'entassement  des  mSmes  voyelles,  par  je  ne  sais  quel  rhythme 
'Acffieux  et  contraint,  exprime  tout  I'effort  de  cette  ame  tour- 
<Miie  d'UA  sentiment  violent,  auquel  elle  craint  de  s^abandonner. 
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Ce  n'est  plus  ici  de  la  concision,  dc  la  brievete ;  c'ett  uxie  preo* 
Sion  vigoureuse,  soutenue  d'une  harmonie  forte.  Vous  ciovez 
comme  entendre  les  accents  sourds  d'une  rage  ^touff^e^  d'ou  il 
part  de  temps  en  temps  un  cri  terrible. 

Mais  enfin,   lorsque  ce  cocur  yient  k  se  reposer  sur  des  aenti* 
ments  plus  doux,  lorsque  le  recit  de  quelques  vertus  peut  sou- 
lager  un  moment  Toppression  douloureuse  qu  il  6prouve  au  miliea 
4e  cet  amas  d'horreurs  et  de  crimes,  ou  bien  lorsque  le  spectacle 
de  la  jeunesse  et  de  la  beaute  malhcureuse  dispose  son  amel 
Tattendrissement  et  a  la  pitie»  alors  son  style  prend  une  tdnte  de 
m^lancolie  et  de  sensibility.     Les  tours  ont  plus  de  mollesse,  Phar* 
monie  plus  de  douceur.     Voyez  tout  ce  morccau  de  Bar^as  et  de 
Senrilie,  ce  combat  si  touchant  de  I'amour  patemel  et  de  la  vkM 
filiale^    voyez  tout  ce  recit  des  morts  d'Octavie,  de  S^nequei 
d'Othon,  qu'on  ne  pent  lire  sans  verser  des  larmes ;  voyez  suf- 
tout  ce  morceau  enchanteur  de  la  mort  de  Germanicus,  oik  ce 
grand  ecrivain,  par  la  repetition  frequente  des  mesures  spondaiqueii 
unite  si  bien  les  accents  de  la  douleur,  et  rappelle  a  Timaginatioa 
les  sons  prolonges  de  ces  instruments  funeraires  dont  les  ancieoi 
accompagnaient  les  obseques  de  leurs  morts  :  <<  Neque  mult5  pdst 
extinguitur  ingenti  luctu  provinciae  et  circumjacentium  populomok 

Indoluere  exterx  nationes  regesque., lacrymis  et  condamt* 

donibus  dolorem  testabantur."  Qu'on  relisc  tout  le  discours  <le 
Germanicus  mourant :  <^  Referatis  patri  ac  fratri  quibus  aceibits- 
tibus  dilaceratusy  quibus  insidiis  circumventus  miserrimam  vitain 
pessigfia  morte  iinierim.''  Et  puis  tout  de  suite  :  <<Siquo8^ 
mescy  si  quos  propinquus  sanguis,  etiam  quos  invidia  erga  vhreii* 
tern  movebat,  inlacrymabunt  quondam  florentem  et  tot  belloruip 
superstitem  muliebri  fraude  cecidisse."  Je  ne  fais  qu'indiquer : 
,ce  ne  sont  pas  desbeautes  aussi  frappaiites  qui  ont  besoin  d'analyse. 
Seulement,  je  le  demande,  dans  tons  ces  morceaux  et  dans  une 
foule  d'autres  que  je  pourrais  citer,  est-ce  la  brievet^  qu'on  le* 
marque  ? 

Souvent  la  mcme  phrase  pffire  a  la  fois  tous  ces  difFerents  coo* 
trastes.  Entre  mille  cxemples,  en  voici  un  qui  me  tombe  soul 
la  main : 

«  At  Agrippina,  quanquam  defessa  luctu,  et  corpore  aegro»  om* 
mum  tamen  qux  ultioncm  morarentur  intolerans,  conscendit  na** 
▼em  cum  cineribus  Germanici  liberisque :  miserantibut  ciincttf 
quod  femina  nobilitate  princeps,  pulcherrimo  inodo  matruiioni9 
inter  venerantcs  gratantesque  aspici  solita,  nunc  ferales  relliquia^ 
sinu  ferret,  incerta  ultionis,  anzia  sul,  et  infelici  fcecunditate  fbr-^ 
tunx  toties  obnoxia." 

Remarquez  tout  Tart  de  Fauteur,  qui  d'abord  ayant  a  peindr^ 
la  langueur  ct  Tabattement  d^Agrippine,  non  content  d'emplo^ 
le  rhythme  lourd  de  tous  ces  spondeesi  «  quanquam  defessa  luctu,^ 
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me  tneore  a  Fefi«t  jNir  b  mani^  dont  les  accents,  dans  cei 
ia  motSy  se  trouvent  tous  places  k  la  p^nukieme  syllabe,  ce  qui 
t  que  rharmonie  tombant  ^  chacun  de  ces  mots,  semble  ne  se 
erer  qu'ayec  effort  \  et  comme  si  ce  double  moyen  ^tait  encore 
uffiaant^  il  a  soin  d'appesantir  encore  la  marche  de  la  phrase  par 
dice  de  ces  deux  Yoyelles  semblables,  <<  corpore  segro/'  qui,  par 
difficult^  qu'on  ^prouve  eh  les  pronongant,  semble  peindre  k 
reille  la  respiration  penible  et  haletante  d'un  malade  eztenu^. 
it,  lorsque  le  meme  auteur  veut  exprimer  la  violence  des  res- 
idments  de  cette  ame  implacable  qui  lui  fait  surmonter  la  fai- 
sse  de  son  corps,  obsenrez  que  le  mouvement  de  la  phrase  s'ao* 
iim  tout  \  coup  par  la  rapidity  de  Tiambe  et  du  dactyle,  en 
ime  temps  que  Tharmonie  de  tous  les  mots  se  renfor9ant,  sem- 
*  imiter,  par  le  son  de  toutes  ces  syllabes  rctentissantes,  ]es 
ata  de  la  colore  et  de  Tiiidignation,  «  sed  omnium  tamen  quae  ul- 
nem  morarentur  intolerans."  Dans  la  seconde  moiti^  de  cette 
gnifique  p^riode^  les  contrastes  pe  sont  pas  aussi  fortement 
■Kmcit.  II  est  cependant  facile  d'apercevoir  que  dans  la  pein* 
e  du  bonheur  d'Agrippine,  sur  laquelle  Tauteur  s'arr^te  avec 
nplaisance,  ces  douces  images  sont  d^velopp6es  dans  un  Ian- 
p  plus  harmonieux  et  plus  doux,  «  miserantibus  cunctis  qu^ 
ama  nobilitate  princeps,  pulcherrimo  modo  matrimonio  inter 
mantes  gratantesque  aspici  solita ;"  et  lorsque  ensuite  il  trace 
peinture  des  infortunes  d' Agrippine,  comme  alors  k  sa  piti£  se 
lent  je  ne  sais  quels  mouvements  d'indignation,  on  voit  que 
irmonie  de  la  phrase  prend  un  caractere  d'energie  et  d'apret^, 
loales  relliquias  sinu  ferret,  incerta  ultionis,  anxia  sul,'' jusqu'au 
nent  ou  tous  les  sentiments  de  cette  ame  ne  pouvant  se  con- 
Bidre,  ^clatent  par  des  accents  terribles :  <<  infelici  foecunditate 
tnnse  toties  obnoxia.'^ 

le  demande  pardon  ^  tous  les  lecteurs  instruits  de  m'Stre  si 
t  appesanti  sur  des  remarques  qu*ils  n'auraient  pas  manqu^  de 
re  eux*menles ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  pour  eux  seuls  qu'on  Acat 
ne.  II  est  une  classe  d'hommes  peu  familiarises  avec  les  se- 
Is  de  Fart,  pour  qui  ces  details  ne  sont  pas  inutiles.  Et  d'ail- 
irsy  comme  rien  n'est  plus  accr£dit6  que  Topinion  qui  envisage 
bri^et^  comme  la  quality  dominante  du  style  de  Tacite,  et  que 
!8t  m^e  cette  opinion  qui  lui  a  fait  contester  si  long-temps  le 
Uted'avoir  compost  son  Dialogue,  il  6tait  ^  propos  de  multiplier 
I  pieuTes  et  les  citations  qui  peuvent  la  combattre. 
U  s'en  fiallait  que  ce  fut  Topinion  des  anciens.  Us  disaient,  la 
iioeU*  de  Salbiste,  la'p&mpe  de  Tacite g  et  afin  quon  ne  croie 


'  Qua  Crispus  breTitate  placet ; 

Qui  pompa  Tacitus  nunquam  sine  laude  loquendus. 
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p§B  que  ce  sent  un  mot  hasard^  dans  la  chaleur  de  la  coaipoikioU) 
rauteur  de  qui  j'ai  tir^  ce  passage,  Sidonius  ApoUinariif  y  lefieat 
encore  dans  un  autre  endrott ;  et  apres  avoir  cit6  de  noiiyeau*  b 
bri^vet^  comme  le  trait  distinctif  de  Salluste,  il  loue  particuli^re- 
ment  dans  Tacite  une  venre  f^conde  et  intarissable. 

Je  crois  avoir  trouv6  une  des  raisons  de  cette  difference  si  sen* 
iible  dans  la  maniere  de  cea  deux  grands  6crivain».  Lonqua 
Salluste  ecrivit  son  Histoire,  il  ^tait  mecontent  du  s^nat,  qui 
I'avait  chasse  de  son  corps.  Le  sentiment  dominant  de  cette  ame 
£tait  une  humeur  chagrine ;  or  I'humeur  est  s^he,  elle  est  brus- 
que. Ce  qui  dominait  dans  Tame  de  Tacite,  c'^tait  cette  haine 
Tigoureuse  que  le  vice  inspire  a  la  vertu  indign^.  Or  le  carac^ 
tire  de  I'indignation  est  I'energie  ;  set  accents  sont  forts  et  pas- 
aionnes. 

Moncagne  dit  en  propres  mots  que  la  maniire  de  Tacite  tire  a 
celle  de  Shieque.  Assurement  il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de  jugement  lit- 
t^raire  plus  erron6.  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  S^neque,  d'ailleurs 
plein  de  traits  brillants,  parmi  lesquels  il  se  rencontre  des  beaut^ 
fortes  et  vraies,  a  trop  souvent  le  tort  de  d^ouper  son  style  par 
de  petites  phrases  courtes,  qui  arrctent  le  mouvement  de  sa  pens^i 
qui  d^ruisent  toute  liaison,  toute  harmonie.  Tacite,  au  contrairey 
procede  ordinairement  par  grandes  masses;  et  les  reflexions 
m£me,  les  maximes,  les  traits  vifs,  au  lieu  de  les  isoler  et  de  les 
detacher,  comme  fait  toujours  Seneque,  ce  qui  ote  infiniment  de 
leur  poids  et  de  leur  force,  il  a  Tart  de  les  enchasser  dans  le  lissa 
d'une  phrase  toujours  pleine,  quoique  serr^e,  et  qui  presque  tou- 
jours joint  le  nombre  a  I'energie.  Lors  m£me  qu'il  est  prdcis 
dans  les  details,  il  est  large  dans  Pensemble. 

Une  chose  qui  surprendra  beaucoup  de  lecteurs,  et  qui  semble 
contrarier  les  idees  revues,  c'est  que  cette  forme  de  style^  que 
j*aflBrme  £tre  souvent  celle  de  Tacite,  ^tait,  suivant  les  anciens, 
la  plus  propre  au  genre  historique.  Cic^ron  dit  en  termes^  exprte 
que  les  formes  periodiques  et  nombreuses  conviennent  sur*toiit 
au  pan^gyrique  et  ^  Thistoire. 

Je  me  flatte  maintenant  que  cette  discussion  aura  fort  affaibli 
Tobjection  quon  pr^tendait  tirer  de  la  divcrsitc  des  styles:  car  de 
m£me  que  THistoire  de  Tacite  offre  souvent,  comme  je  Fai  dit, 
la  rondeur  et  le  nombre  qui  se  font  remarquer  dans  le  Dialoguey 


'  £t  te  qui  brevitate,  Crispe,  polles, 
Kt  qui  pro  iiigcnio  tluente  nulli, 
Corucli  Tacite,  es  taccndus  ori. 

*  In  historia,  ct  in  co  ((iiod  appellamus  Epidkikticon,  placet  omnia  dici 
IsocRATEo,  Thcuponipooque  more,  ill^  circumscriptiooe,  ambituque,  etc. 
Orulor.,  ch.  34. 


dogue^  de  son  c&t6,  offte  quelquefois  la  prtcisioiii  Ifhumfpap 
jours  la  verve  ec  la  chaleur  qui  caractirisent  Fhistoiie. 
ite-Lipse  n'h^ice  pmnt  i^  mettre  ce  petit  ottvrage  au  niireaii 


iiz-neuf  ii  vingt  ans  lorsqu'il  le  composa. 


CASIMIR  AND  BURNS. 

-Animr,  quales  neque  candldiores 


Terra  tulit,  Deque  quels  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

HOBAT. 


To  THE  Editor  op  thk  Classical  Journal. 

Y  those,  who  wish  to  .make  any  considerahle  proficiency  in  the 
osition  of  Latin  lyrics,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that 
[|uaiutance  with  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Horace  is  nearly 
resMiry  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Venusian  hard  himself.  A  similar 
will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  acquirement  of  any  other 
rs  of  Latin  poetry;  and  those,  who  are  most  familiar  with  |he 
ics  of  Sannazarius,  of  Buchanan,  of  Milton,  and  of  Bourne,  will 
tund  to  make  the  fairest  approach  to  that  ease,  simplicity  and 
ite  mana^'emcut,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  pen  of  Ovid.  It 
this  principle  that,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  British  youth  as 
mbitious  to  excel  in  the  former  of  these  departments,  and  more 
iallv  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  Alcaic  stanza,  I  should 
•ly  rccomnieni  an  immediate  reprint  of  the  Polish  poet  Casimir; 
i  effusions,  both  in  point  of  sentiment  and  harmony  of  language, 
D  general,  equal,  at  least  seldom  inferiory  to  those  displayed  by  his 
'  prototype  and  pattern,  Horace.  I  know  not  how  to  account 
le  omission  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated  poet  in  that  very  able 
,  written  by  Dr.  Knox,  On  Latin  Verse  as  an  exereine  at  SchooU. 
support  of  the  propriety  of  my  suggestion,  I  will  present  your 
rs  with  the  perusal  of  one  of  his  Alcaic  odes,  whrch,  from  its  ex- 
\  beauty  as  well  as  brevity,  will  be  every  way  suitable  to  the  pur- 
required.  To  this  I  shall  subjoin  two  very  beautiful  stanzas  in- 
I  in  the  collpction  of  |H>enis  by  the  Scotch  poet  Bums,  and  known 
ve  been  written  by  him  at  a  very  early  age.     They  bear  a  strong 

■■'■■■  .III.-  !■  ■!  ,1    — ^— ^—^ 

'he  title  page  of  an  fditi«>nof  thiv  poet,  printed  in  1721,  besinsthus: 
\'uis  Snrmaticm,  she  'Mutth.  Cunmiri  SarhieTii  Lithuani  S.  T.  Theoiogi  et 
rumominnm  faci'c  }^rincii>is  Lyrirorumf^c,  So  great  mdeed  is  the  repute 
Ich  this  work  tids  been  held,  that,  although  it  has  already  gone  through 
/  editions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  procure  a  copy  e?en  at  an  extraor-  , 
f  priie.  V.  L.T— There  is  a  Bipontine  Rdition  of  Casimir  in  octavo, 
.  we  suppose  to  be  cheap,  aud  by  uo  meaus  scarce.    Editoe. 
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IMenbhuice  in  ccitiio  ponts  lo  the  Lftfin  ode  of  Casimir,  mod  well 
deserve .  being  compared  with  it.  In  the  fentimental  part  Bums  bai 
dilated  to  a  more  considerable  length.  Take  away  the  presence  of 
tlie  lyre  with  the  cciosequeut  address  to  it,  and  the  close  of  the  first 
stanza,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the 
thurd,  of  Casimir,  will  very  well  accord  with  the  first  of  Bums.  Bftth 
the  compositions  are  admirable ;  and  to  doubt  to  which  the  prefetenoi 
ought  to  be  given  is  only  to  bestow  praise  upon  both. 

Casim.  lyr.  lib.  II.    Odr  9. 

Ad  mam  te$tudinem. 

Sonora  boxi  filia  sutiUs, 
Pendebis  alti,  barbite,  populo ; 
Duni  rirlet  aer»  et  siipinas 
Sollicitat  levis  aura  frondes. 
Te  sihilantis  lenior  halitus 
Perflabit  Euri :  me  juvet  interim 
Collum  reclin^sse,  et  virenti 
Sic  temer^  jacnisse  rvpk. 
Ehcu  !  serenum  quae  nebulie  tegunt 
Repent^  curium  !  quis  sonus  imbrinm ! 
Surgamus. — Heu  !  semper  fugaci 
Gaudia  prsiteritura  passu. 


Burns— SONG. 

1  dream'd  I  lay  where  flow  rs  were  springing. 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  brara  ; 
List'iiing  to  the  wild  bird's  singing. 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream. 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring  ; 

Through  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arras  were  warring, 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie*  wave. 
Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning. 

Such  the  pleasures  I  cnjoy'd  ; 
But  lang  *  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

A'  •  my  flow'ry  bliss  destroyed, 
lliough  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me. 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mon^^  a  joy  and  hope  bcreavM  me, 

I  bear  a  hean  shall  support  me  still. 
ISU.  V.  L. 


'  Drumlie,  muddy.    Gloss.  *  Lang  or,  long  ere.    Gloss. 

'  A'^all.  *  Mou/ynuuiy. 
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Editor  of  the  Classicai.  Journal. 

throutrh  the  medium  of  your  publication,  to  submit  to 
itioii  of  the  future  Editors  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
ntoninus,  the  following  Criticism  on  a  passage  of  dial 
id  illustrious  author,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  as 
obvious. 

i;  TOL  (fvTugtet,  roL  aTpouiapia,  rovg  ^vgiirjxa^,  rot;  i^'xyo^j 
;,  Tov  KOL^  oivToig  vvyKoa'fJLOua'otg  Kio'fMV      Lib.  V.  dect.  1  • 

'ormer  part  of  this  section  the  good  Emperor  addresses 
man,  that  he  might  engage  him  to  perform  the  various 
*e  with  willingness  and  alacrity  ;  so  he  here  endeavpurs 
it  indolence  is  unworthy  of  man,  since  even  the  birds 
,  as  the  sparrows,  the  ants,  the  spiders  and  the  bees,  are 
>d  in  their  different  stations,  and  perform  actively  their 
es.     I'his  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  slight  error 

must  be  manifest  to  an  attentive  reader;  for  as  the 
k'as  made   to   animated  nature,  tlie  shrubs  could  not 
included, 
ese  observations,  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  will,  I 

be  acknowledged,  and  it  will  also  appear  not  less 
en  I  produce  the  words  of  Graves's  Translation,  which 
ind  best :  Do  not  you  see  the  very  shrubs,  the  sparrows^ 
\e  spiders,  and  the  bees,  all  busied,  and  in  their  several 
operating  to  adorn  the  system  oj  the  universe  i 
re  think  that  before  rot  fmapia  the  preposition  Koret  is 
»  be  understood,  but  for  the  sake  'oF  distinctness  ought 
?n  expressed,  as  all  the  Translators  have  been  deceived 
ant  of  it.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  me  that  not  any  of 
d  have  hazarded  a  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  for  the 
:ext  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  the  question  is  not 

Shrubs  and  Trees  as  ornamenting  this  material  world, 
ling  living  creatures  exerting  their  active  powers:  of 
e  apposite  proof  cannot  well  be  given  than  in  the  sen- 
lediatcly  preceding  the  one  already  quoted,  irpo^  ri 
/eycvag  ;  akcog  he  ov  trgog  ^oifTv,  fj  irgog  iviqytiav ;  and  trans- 
raves  :  Were  you  born  then  onlu  to  please  yourself;  and 
ion,  and  the  exertion  of  your  faculties : 
3(1  by  all  these  reasons,  I  propose  to  read  the  passage 

tig  [xaroi]  ra  ^urigix  ra  crgoviapia,  voug  yuipfMUKog,  rig 
then  be  rendered :  **  Do  not  you  perceive  among  the 
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very  dinibs  the  tittle  birds,  the. ants,,  die  sfmiers,  and  the  bees 
contribute  to  enliven  and  adorn  the  system  of  the  universe  ?" 

The  following  citations  may  be  considered  as  authorities 
support  of  the  use  of  this  preposition,  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  • 
ivhich  I  have  chosen,  though  the  word  admits  of  great  latitude 
interpretation. 

ntii  Si)  'Ksqi  avtoooTroov  rou;  kiyovf  TOioJftcvov,  nricrxoxily  tel  xou  rai  i 

?vi0e,  wavig  ^of  ev  avcoteVf  xatra  dyiXag^  arT^oLTevfMtraf  yuipyioij  yifiA 
laXitrug,  yevi<rei$,  Oavirovg to  itaiM-iityeg,  xat  to  fx  tcov  ei 

tI«o¥  <rtjyHO<riio6iieyov' 

Plato  quoted  by  Antoninus.  B.  7.  Sect.' 

When,  we  arc  discoursing  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  shoi 
take  a  view  of  these  terrestrial  affairs,  as  from  a  lofty  eminen 
and  observe  amotm  the  various  combinations  of  so(?iety  (litem 
in  the  herding  ot  mankind  :  see  also  Iliad  B.  480)  their  armi 
their  agriculture,  their  marriages  and  separations,  their  bir 
and  burials,  their  feasthig  and  their  mourning,  &c. 

'//uTfi  fji^viduiv  dhvaioov  Uvea  xokXaty 
AIt*  xara  (rrai/Duov  voiftv^Vov  i9Xa(rxou(riv. 

Iliad.  B.  470. 

Au  numerous  clouds  of  flies  swarm  around  the  peasant's  hovd 

%aT&  pamrfi'loi  TFVxvoi xelfLs^A. 

Odyss.  5.  473. 
We  lay  amotig  the  thick  bushes. 

Xruyiw  l^oLyag  Tapolvov; 
UoXuxfiUftov^  xard  daiirag, 

Anacreon,  Ode  42. 

I  detest  quarrelling  and  lighting  among  the  festivities  of  the 

hie. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  which  I  have  produced,  a 
mm  willing  to  leave  the  emendation  to  the  candid  judgment 
your  readers,  who,  if  they  approve  it,  will  readily  suggest  m 
other  illustrations. 

20th   Nov.  1813.  J.  W. 
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IVrittfH  tif^aiinat  the  Learmd  Qud  RMerend 
Dr.  BcntleVt  relative  to  $<nm  Manu- 
script Aote$  an  CaUimackuB. 

TOGETHER    WITH 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  BENNETS 
APPENDIX  TO  THE  SAID  BOOK. 


LONDON  : 
PaiKTED    IN    TBE   TBAR    1609. 
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We  were  advised  by  that  distinguished  ornament  of  Classical  literature^ 
Dr.  Parr,  to  re^publish  in  our  Journal  this  very  scarce  and  curious 
Tnct  ujyon  a  controversial  subject  even  at  the  present  day  particularly 
ioteresting  to  the  Scholar,  and  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  the 
leunod  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  to  the  excellent  library  of  whi^b 
School  the  Book  belongs,  we  are  enabled  to  adorn  our  pages  with  it.  The 
ongioal  was  printed  in  ocuivo,  and  consists  of  909  pages.  We  shall  insert 
2  portion  of  it  in  every  succeeding  number  till  the  whole  has  been  included* 
This  Book  forms  a  part  of  the  noble  collection  of  Dr.  Taylor,  (the  well- 
koown  Editor  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias,)  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Library  at  Shrewsbury  School.  Dr.  Taylor  has  written  in  his  own  fin^ 
hand  upon  the  title-page  of  the  Book,  By  S.  Whaielif^  and  opposite  to  the 
title-page  appears  the  following  note,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  hand — 
"S.  Whatcly. 
**  I  have  veen  an  English  Translation  of  Pbalaris'  Epistles  (with  some 
things  relative  to  this  dispute)  by  one  Wbately,  A.  M.  and  Fell,  of  Magdal. 
Coll.  Oxon.     Surely  y*  same. 

Solom.  Whately,  Magd.  Coll. 
A.  M.  1684.    Oxf.  Grad." 

Dr.  Rf»uth,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  has  added 
the  following  Note*. 

^  This  person  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Fellow  or  a  Demy  of 
Magd.  Cull." 

We  have  to  add,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  who  acknowledges  having  seen 
S-  Whately's  Translation  of  Phalaris's  Epistles,  had  no  occasion  whatever 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  this  Book  was  S.  Whatdy  ;  for  at  the 
^  of  the  Preface  to  it  appears  the  following  Advertisement — 
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^  Latdy  published,  The  Episdeft  of  Phalaris,  truislated  into  Engtisb 
the  Original,  by  the  Author  of  this  Answer/' 

This  Translation  is  also  among  Dr.  TayIor*s  Books  deposited  in  S  h 
bury  Library,  and  S.  Whately's  name  appears  in  the  title-page  of  it 

In  the  lOSd  page  of  this  able  Tindication  of  Dr.  Bentley,  occur  the  fol 
bg  words :-— «  Tnis  fragment  is  part  of  an  Hexameter,  a  sort  of  metre,  w 
a  very  moderate  Antiquarian  would  have  told  you  the  ancients  never  n 
use  of  in  Tragedy — 

Dr.  Butler  adds  the  following  remark—"  Tlie  word  selcUm  here  is  wri 
in  the  margin  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  justly  See  the  first  Chorus  in  the  (Ed, '. 
and  various  other  passages."  Dr.  Parr  has  subsequently  annexed  tl 
words : — **  In  the  trachiniant  there  are  nine  Hexameters :  see  the  lOS 
Hue,  Edit.  Vauvill.  of  Sophocles.^ 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

1  IS  but  a  poor  invitation  to  the  Reader,  and  an  uncon:nion  waj 

prefacing,  to  tell  Iiim,  that  he  is  presented  with  a  Book  not  worth* 

perusal.     But  as  the  matter  is  past  denial,  and  as  I  am  certain  to  heti 

it  from  other  hands,  'tis  not  so  much  ingenuity  as  policy  to  confess 

Some  little  account  however  1  think  myself  obliged  to  give  of 

motives  that  put  me  upon  intermeddling  in  so  insignificant  a  debi 

There  is  a  {lassion  called  by  the  Latins,  indignatio,  which  of  all  oth 

my  nature  hath  left  it  least  in  my  power  to  resittt ;  one  pmperty 

which  is  not  to  be  able  to  behold  with  patience  lions  teazed  by  gm 

If  any  thing  can  justifie  such  a  Passion  in  so  little  a  Creature  as  mys 

the  rude  insults  offered  to  an  extraordinary  Man,  one  of  whose  m 

impotent  Adversaries  I  have  in  the  following  Pajicrs  taken  upon  nw 

bring   under  Examination,  and  the  Applause  with  which  the  Pai 

received  tbeni,  I  should  think,  will  do  it.     What  drew  this  Storm 

Criticism  upon  that  Reverend  Person,  the  Reader  will  find  not  c 

flcurely  intimated  to  him  in  the  Animadversions  1  have  bestowed  up 

Mr.   Bennet's  Appendix.     'Tis  no  wonder,  that  a  War   so  unjusl 

begun  sbouKI  be  prosecuted  by  not  niuch  more  honourable  method 

■nd  the  Littleness  of  the  Instruments  made  use  pf  in  executing  th( 

Revenge  added  to  the  Contumely.     The  Assurance  with  which  tb< 

young  Hero  took  the  Field,  that  Air  of  Superiority  with  which  he  eve 

where  treats  his  Adversary,  the  Acclamations  with  which  the  Part 

nay  the  Applauses  with  which  he  himself  proclaimed  himself  Conquen 

made  the  World  begin  to  look  upon  the  Dr/s  Case  as  desperate  ;  ai 

'twas  in  every  bodies  mouth,  Mr.  Bo^'le's  Book  is  an  unausweral 

piece.     Nor  waa.it  enonG:h,  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  posted  his  despised  D 

Bentley  at  the  top  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  Pages;  that  he  Ju 

made  him  the  Je^t  and  Sting  of  1  know  not  how  many  thousand  P 

riods,  the  Common  Chat  of  Cofiee-houses  and  Taverns :  He  threatei 

Um  with  yet  more  dismal  things  to  follow :  That  there  tbonld  be 
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ook  writteo  against  him  in  Latin ;  that  Foreign  Universities  should  in 
le  time  be  informedy  what  a  Man  the  King  of  England  had  to  hit 
ihrary-Keeper ;  and  particularly  Monsieur  Spanheim,  and  Monsieur 
irsvius  be  instructed  how  to  cnuse  out  some  more  deserving  Person 
I  place  their  Civilities  upon.  Nay,  and,  to  put  him  beyond  all  Hopes, 
e  plainly  tells  him,  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  an  whole 
tody  of  Meu,  whose  Hatreds  and  Revenges  were  Immortal ;  who* 
rhen  once  they  begin  with  a  Man,  there's  no  knowing  when  they  will 
eife  him ;  and  who  were  resolved  to  use  him  as  unmercifully  with 
hdr  Pens,  as  ever  Phalaris  did  poor  Innocents  with  his  Musical  Bull. 

Had  not  the  Doctor  been  either  very  Conscious  to  himself  of  the 
loodness  of  his  Ouise,  or  very  insensible  of  Danger,  he  would  tamely 
me  quitted  the  Field,  and  have  striven  by  Patience  and  Silence  to 
ave  mitigated  their  displeasure.  But  to  the  suqirise  of  the  Town  it 
m  soon  got  abroad  that  the  Dr.  did  not  yield  ;  nay,  that  he  did  but 
Ingh  at  them,  and  would  certainly  give  them  an  Answer.  This,  .we 
my  suppofw,  created  them  some  Disturbance.  For  1  cannot  imagine 
m  they  did  ever  in  their  Hearts  believe  Dr.  Bentlcy  to  be  so  very 
■uaireable  an  Adversary  as  in  their  Writings  they  had  every  where 
tpiesented  him.  However,  one  considerable  Advantage  they  had 
llioed  in  their  first  Adventure.  The  Town  and  common  Fame  were 
a  their  side,  which  when  once  they  have  fallen  in  with  a  false  cry  will 
lot  easily  chan<;e  tlieir  Note.  Supported  with  this  Comfort,  they 
Peie  resolved  to  stand  their  Ground,  and  if  the  Dr.  was  for  answering 
bea,  they  would  be  sure  to  find  him  work  enough.  I  very  well  re* 
lember,  that  some  M<mtlis  before  the  Dr.'s  last  Book  was  published, 

kard  it  in  these  very  Words  and  Syllables  from  a  certain  Person: 
ma  I  suppose  no  stranger  to  the  Secrets  of  the  Party  ;  "  Let  the  Dr. 
MM  out  with  his  Answer  us  soon  as  he  will,  they  are  in  readiness 
or  him ;  to  my  certain  knowledge  ,saith  he,  they  have  Rods  in  Pickle 
past  him.*'  Accordingly,  within  not  many  Weeks  after  the  Dr.'s 
itamtr  was  published  (but  just  time  enough  for  the  Club  to  patch  up 
Ir.Bennet's  Appendix)  it  was  followed  by  this  Rod  in  Pickle  of  a  Vin 
icator :  as  indeed  well  it  mi<[;ht,  all  the  Sheets  (or  I  am  misinformed) 
nag  wrought  off  before.  And  here  was  another  piece  of  work  for 
e  Dr.  wherein  they  had  him  upon  an  unlucky  Dilemma.  If  he 
nweied  it,  the  Littleness  of  the  Subject,  as  well  us  the  inequaUty  of 
e  Antagonist,  nmst  needs  have  exposed  him  to  Contempt :  If  he 
■nered  it  not ;  that  had  been  interpreted  a  submitting  to  the  Charge^ 
d  would  have  kept  some  Life  in  the  Cause.  And  again;  if  he 
iswered  This,  they  might  have  had  another  piece  against  him,  and 
kerThat  another,  and  so  on  ;  verifying  Mr.  Boyle's  Prediction,  that 
cie  were  an  whole  Body  engaged  against  him,  who  when  once  they 
!gb  with  a  Man,  there's  no  knowing  when  they  will  leave  him.  Nay, 
bavc  heard  it  more  than  once,  that  they  gave  out,  they  would  write 
Book  against  him  once  a  Month  as  long  as  he  liv*d.  Nay,  and  I  can 
Nxlace  my  Witnesses,  to  whom  Mr.  Rennet,  hearing,  it  seems,  that 
Kie  WIS  something  of  an  Answer  designed  to  the  Vmdicator,  said  with 
«  own  mouth ;  That  they  were  best  let  his  Appendix  alone :  If  thej 
dated  any  Reflections  upon  him,  he'd  be  even  with  them,  and  have 
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them  exposed  all  the  Town  over,  both  in  Verse  ami  Prose.  And  tbctt 
•re  the  Methods  by  which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Half-Moon  are  v^ 
solved  to  humble  the  Library-Keeper  at  St.  James's,  aiid  tcrrifie  tfat 
rest  of  Mankind  from  o^iening  their  Lips  on  his  behalf. 

And  must  therefore  Men  and  I^iks,  like  Dr.  Bentley,  and  Dr. 
Bentley's  Books,  be  run  down  merely  by  noise  and  numbers?  Shall 
Banter  so  securely  Triumph  over  learning,  and  Phrase  and  ConfideBoe 
over  Sense  and  Truth  ?  Must  Men  uf  Worth  (»s  I  think,  1  have  soae- 
wfaere  or  other  exprest  it  in  the  following  Pa|M^rs)  be  made  the  niork  of 
Foolsy  because  they  tliat  make  them  so  write  thinf^s  so  wretchedly 
trifling,  that  a  Man  who  hath  any  rejurard  to  hii»  own  Reputation,  would 
be  asham'd  of  having  so  mis-employ 'd  his  time  as  to  answer  tlieni? 

As  'twas  this  ConsMeration,  and  this  only,  drew  me  into  this  Dispute; 
so  I  must  desire  tlie  Reader  to  consider,  that  'tis  not  the  Subject-matter 
of  the  following  Lines  which  1  recommend  to  his  Observation,  but  tbs 
manner  of  tliese  Gentlemen's  managing  their  Cnntroversie  with  Dr. 
Bentley.     And  because  it  is  scarce  to  be  lio|H:d  that  many  should  bt 
found,  who  will  give  tlieniselves  tlic  trouble  of  examining  every  fiarti* 
cnlar,  I  shall  point  out  some  few  Instances  of  our  Vimlica tor's  Allejph 
tions  against  the  Dr.  by  which  the  Reader  may  give  a  guess  at  tbe 
whole,  which  upon  Tryal  I  can  assure  him,  he  will  find  all  of  a  piece. 
The  chief  Design  of  the  Vindicator's  Rook,  is  to  charge  the  Dr.  with 
Plagiarism,  upon  account  of  a  certain  MS.  from  whence  it  is  pretended 
Dr.  Bentley  borrowed  a  great  part  of  his  Collection  of  the  Fragmentl 
of  Callimachus,  published  in  Mr.  Gnevius's  late  Edition  of  that  Author»' 
and  put  tliem  off  for  his  own.     As  I  may  pretend  to  have  examined 
this  part  of  his  Accusation,  more  nicely  than  1  can  expect  many  othen 
will  do,  I  sincerely  declare,  that  1  see  not  the  least  Reason  to  believfv 
that  the  Dr.'s  Collection  was  one  line  or  hint  the  richer  for  his  having 
•een  that  MS.     The  true  State  of  the  Controversie  is  given  in  the  fiiit 
Sheet  and  half,  ending  at  page  '23.    To  which,  he  that  shall  have  the 
Curiosity  of  going  to  the  Half-Moon  and  collating  the  Original  Evideaee 
itself  there,  to  be  shewn  against  the  Dr.  is  desired  to  add  the  CautMiu 
laid  down,  page  51,  Sec.     If  he  would  without  losing  the  time  of  gonig 
over  the  whole  see  some  particular  Exemplitications  of  our  Viiidicatoi^ 
Ingenuity  in  prosecuting  his  Charge  against  the  Dr.  and  of  the  Validity 
of  his  Proofs,  he  may  consult  these  following  Passages.     Remark  the 
first  upon  Proofs  6,  7.  p.  25.  and  p.  33.  62,  69,  lid,  117,  118.  and 
especially,  p.  79*  SO.  81.  86.     As   for  a   choice   Observation  of  ov 
Vindicator's  (though  indeed  not  his  own,  but  taken  up  at  second  haad 
from  Mr.  Boyle)  upon  the  Extent  of  the  Dr.'s  Reading,  1  refer  him  la 
p.  37f  &e.     He  that  would  take  the  measure  of  his  Learning  and  Judg- 
ment, will  find  it,  as  in  all  his  most  judicious  Animadversions  upon  the 
Dr.'s  pretended  mistakes,  so  more  especially  in  these  Observations  of 
his  own,  p.  88,  89*  91>  92.  102,  &c.  aiid  in  his  Supplement,  pw  ISOL 
&c.  125.  128,  6cc,     And   here  let  me  give  (which  was  omitted  in  ill 
proper  place)  the  English  of  those  two  Greek  Lines,  page  89.  by  the 
help  of  which  even  the  Wits  and  the  Fools  of  Parts  Twho  are  indeed  the 
support  of  the  Cause)  may  be  able,  without  the  help  of  more  LeanuBg 
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what  their  Mother  tongue  affords  tbem,  to  give  some  giioM  at  the 
Mitv  of  our  Vindicator's  Judgineut,  and  how  proper  a  Person  he 
Id  up  for  a  Corrector  of  other  Men's  Writings ;  Kai  xuduoov  &c. 
ading  to  Stephanas,  and  Dr.  Bcntley's  emendation  1n  English  thus, 
kOg  as  well  as  Pythagoras^  command  you  to  abstain  from  the  fetd-^ 
■KNi  Beans,  or  the  Flebh  of  any  living  Creature/  But  according  to 
Learned  Vindicator's  Correction  thus,  '  I  also,  as  well  as  Pytha- 
3,  command  you  to  abstain  from  feeding  upon  Beans,  and  that  you 
111  without  speaking  a  word*' 

is  for  the  Venicity  of  our  Honest  Vindicator,  his  whole  Book  is  one 
lined  Proof  of  it.  The  very  Design  of  his  Book  being  to  prove  ; 
:  the  Dr.  stole  the  best  part  of  his  Collection  from  their  MS.  But 
hivuig  perused  and  collated  that  MS.  with  the  Dr.'s  printed  Col- 
ioBy  could  not  but  know  this  to  be  a  most  notorious  Fal»hood. 
.  p.  64.  118.)  And  he  that  shall  prefer  an  Indictment,  the  very 
ter  of  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  cannot  design  Truth  in  his  Proofs, 
to  point  the  Reader  to  one  full,  clear,  and  undeniable  Proof  of  our 
dicator  s  Veracity,  let  him  turn  to  ptige  1 14.  line  15.  '  Dr.  Bcutley 
Cmceal,*  Sl'C,  and  his  very  next  Allegation  against  the  Dr.  p.  115, 
nch  of  the  .same  stamp. 

J  for  the  other  part  of  his  Accusation  against  the  Dr.  '  Dr.  Rentley's 
ulke  and  Inhnmanifj/  to  the  Authors  that  lived  before  him,'  I  have 
Itched  the  whole  in  so  few  words,  that  tiio  perusing  of  it  will  t>e 
liltle  loss  of  time,  p.  133,  &c.  Which  when  the  Header  shall  have 
e^  to  his  own  judgment  I  leave  it,  whctlier  I  had  not  Reason  to 
KM  myself  to  him  in  the  manner  1  there  do.  p.  141 . 
Observe  it.  Reader,  and  consider  the  Consequence ;  when  once 
iMer  hath  broken  in  upon  a  Man's  Reputation,  how  securely  Igno- 
oee  will  follow  its  Leader." 

[r.  Bennrt's  Apj)endix  being  about  that  Matter  of  Fact,  which  hath 
I  the  nioutiis  of  the  Party  with  such  Clamours,  if  any  thing  1  have 
In  shall  fmd  a  Re<ider,  I  may  presume  it  will  be  my  Examination 
at  Appendix  ;  to  which  therefore  1  shall  not  here  say  any  more, 
that  1  am  even  amazed  at  Mr.  Rennet's  con ti deuce  in  concluding 
kfqpendix  with  so  serious  anfl  solemn  a  Protestation,  '  That  those 
^  were  wriltou  by  him  with  the  s:ime  Sinceiity  and  Care  as  if  he 
been  uptm  his  Oath :  that  he  irad  no  wlicn^  uKide  use  of  any 
Colours,  nor  willin5;ly  misled  lii:>  Reader  in  any  the  least  trifling 
nmNtance  of  that  tedious  Story.'  Wliicli,  taking  his  words  in  the 
I  and  natural  Sense  tliey  seem  to  Design,  I  dare  pronounce  to  be  a 
:  notorious  Falshood. 

od  now  upon  the  whole,  after  all  the  Pains  thcst*!  (ieutlemen  of  the 
'•Moon  have  taken  upon  the  Dr.  and  his  Writings,  there  is  not,  I 
Cy  any  thing  material  advanced  against  him,  either  as  to  matter  of 
or  matter  of  Learning,  which  hath  not  received  a  thoiuugh  £xami« 
n,  that  part  of  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  excepted,  which  the  Dr.  hath 
nrvd  to  his  own  farther  Consideration  ;  though  I  believe  tliey  could 
^  well  content  to  dispense  with  hint  for  the  |)erformance  of  his 
mm.    And  all  the  black  Accusations  hitherto  preferred  against  him 
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of  Ignorance,  Pia<!iarisin,  Falshood,  <S:c.  ap|>earinf:  upon  Tral  (h 
think  they  plainlv  do)  both  frivolous,  fcil>e,  an«l  maiieious:  1  ney  fl^ 
if  they  please,  still  go  on  with  their  laii(iab!c  Desij^u  of  Printing  tlii|| 
upon  the  Dr.  and  write  a  Bo(»k  a£r<iiii>(  him  once  a  Month  as  loo(^ 
he  lives  :  I  dare  say,  they  will  neithei  <iive  him  any  Disturbance  in  I 
own  Thoughts,  nor  injure  his  Kcputiitiou  with  others.  Since  Jlk 
stand  alreadv  convicted  of  so  nianv  notorious  Prevarications ;  winti 
ever  I  hey  may  hereuftcr  advance,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  pronounce  dl 
Reader,  not  only  Simple  and  Creduhnis,  hut  also  Partial  and  Uiyni 
that  shall. trust  them  upon  their  own  bare  words,  or  give  any  heedl 
the  most  specious  of  their  Pa(>es  till  tliey  have  stmxl  -a  Tryal.  Al 
what  I  assume  on  behalf  of  the  Dr.  the  same  privilege  I  tliink»  I  bava 
Right  of  claiming  for  myself;  who  having  sliewcd  myself  so  fearless* 
tlieir  Displeasure,  may  reasonably  ex|>ect  the  worst  (»f  Revenges  tfa 
the  Pen  can  execute  :  And  as  for  any  rougher  Instrument,  I  slull 
be  placed  out  of  their  reach. 


DR.  PARR'S 

3ln0ctiption 

FOR  SIR  J.  MOORE»S  MONUMENT. 

V\  E  rejoice  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers 
0>r>*ect  copy  of  the  following  elegant  Inscription,  written  by  tt 
Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  intended  to  be  engraved  on  a  ni4 
nunicnt,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Corunna  to  the  memory  of  S 
John  Moore,  'llie  ofticers  of  our  government  having  been  ii 
formed  that  the  wooden  moninncnt  erected  by  Marshal  Soult,  at: 
afterwards  repaired  by  the  Marquis  Uoniaiia,  was  in  a  state  of  (h 
c-iv,  nieritoriouslv  resolved  to  erect  one  of  marble,  of  which  the  es 
pf^nses  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Prince  Kegcnt,  and  the  menibeJ 
of  the  cabinet  council.  Dr.  Parr  was  ver}' properly  selected  b 
the  Noble  Loids,  Balhursl,  Grenville,' Grey,  and  Holland,  to  wril 
the  Inscripti^nt.  As  to  the  classical  a[)pellatiou  for  Corunna^  Aim 
worth  gives  Caroniani^  which  has  by  a  blunder  been  in  some  of  tb 
copies  changed  into  Cornu'uitn,  but  Ainswoiih  was  mistaken^  s 
Caronimn  is  a  difterent  town.  Ptolemy  in  his  Geograpliy  cal 
the  place  Flavin lU  iirigantimn,  and  others  call  it  liriganlium,  bi 
these  appelTations  wouKi  have  been  too  recondite  for  a  populfl 
Inscription,  and  Cuntnmt  is  sulliciently  Latin  in  the  form.  Sonr 
persons,  whose  acuteness  outruns  their  learning,  have  chareed  th 
writer  of  the  Inscription  with  having  post-dated  Sir  John  Moore 
death  by  one  month.  But  the  said  writer  merely  employs  tk 
Roman  method  of  computing  time,  and  states  his  death  to  ha"^ 
occurred  on  the  17th  day  of  the  calends  of  February,  which  b  ^ 
l*lnglish  the  1 0'lh  day  of  January^  the  actual  day  of  hiji  death. 
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H   S.  E. 

JOANNES- MOORE 

ALLECTUS  •  IN  •  EQUESTREM  •  OKDINLM  •  BALNEI 

A  •  GEORGIO  •  TERTIO  •  BRITANMARUM  •  REGE 

ORTU  •  SCOTUS 

IMPERATOR  •  FORTIS  •  lOEMQUE  •  INNOCENS 

ET-'REl-  MILITARIS-  PKRITISSIMUS 

SCIENTIA-  ET-USU 

(jUI 

IS  •  BATAVIA  -  CORSICA  •  .l-GYPTO  •  INDIA  •  OCCIDENTALI 

HOSTES  •  FUGATOS  •  VIDIT 
lIISPANO!»UM-  TEThA  •  LT  •  DElLbTABILI  •  TYRANMDE-  OrPKESSORUM 

JURA  •  LEGFJS  •  ARAS  •  ET  •  FOCOS 

SUMMO  •  QUO  •  l»OTUIT  •  STUDIO  •  TUT ATUS  •  EST 

ET  •  POST  •  VARIOS  •  BELLI  •  C  \SUS 

CUxM  •  AD  •  CORI  NNAM  •  i£GRE  •  ACCESSISSET 

MIUTES-  SUOS 

LONGO  •  ITINERK  •  FAiME  •  FRIGORE  •  ENRCTOS 

AD  •  SUBEUN  DAM  •  PRtELU  •  DIMICATION  EM 

HORPANDO  •  FHEXIT 

AUDENDO  •  CONFIRM  A  VIT 

ET-  GALLIS-  NU.MIiRO  •  CO  PI  A  RUM  •  FRETIS 

I:T-  FELICITATE-  DUClS-  PUiNE  •  PERPETUASUPERniENTIBUS  ' 

VICTORIAM  •  E  •  MANIBUS  •  ERIPUIT 

LEGIONI  •  QTTADRAGESIM.E  •  SFXU N  O  E 

SOCIETATE-  PERICULORUM  •  DIU  -SKCUM  •  CONJUNCTISSIM/E 

ET  •  MEMORI  •  RKRUM  •  I V  •  iEGYPTO  •  PROSPERt:  •  GKSTARUM 

DE  •  VIRTUTE-  DIGNA  •  COMMELITONIUUS-SUIS 

GRATCLATUS-  HST 

El'-  VULNERE-  PRO-PATRU-  SOCIISqUE-  EJUS-  ACCEPTO 

VITAM  •  UTI  -  MULTUM  •  ET  -  S  EPK  •  OPTAVERAT 

liENECONSUMMAMT      

XVII  -KAL'FEIJRUAR  -ANNO-  SACRO  •  iviDCCC villi 


GFOKGIUS 

GEORGII  •  TERTll  •  FILIUS 

BRITANNIARUM  •  REGNUM  •  UNITUM  •  UEGENS 

ET-QUI-  REGLE-  M  AJES  TATl  •  A  •  8A  NCTIORIBUSCONSlLIISSUNT 

HOCMONUiVirNTt  VI 

PONENDUM  •  CUK  WERUNT 

ANNO    SACRO 

iMDCCCJUtll. 


PCECILOGRAPHIA  GK.^CA. 


p£W  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hodgkin's  publica- 
tions to  initiate  youth  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Characters, 
and  of  Greek  Grammar.  To  make  his  labors  in  the  former  branch 
more  extensively  known,  he  has  favored  us  with  his  plates  for  the 
Classical  Journal.  We  shall  insert  them  gradually,  in  a  manner 
the  most  convenient  for  the  size  of  the  work.  He  will  introduce 
liimself  to  the  reader  by  his  own  addresses,  and  by  Dr.  Young's 
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letter.  We  give  his  Table  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Crreet  Al- 
phabet in  different  ages.  The  abbreviations  and  connexions  in  eleven 
plates  will  close  thecollection,twoof  >vhich  we  give  in  our  present  No. 

Johannes  Hodgkin  Lectori  5. 

Hunc  libelluni,  doctissimi  illius  viri  humanitati  cui  dedicaturt 
debes ;  quo  enim  tempore  occupationes  meae,  hacc  studia,  ut  con- 
stitueram,  persequi  me  prohibebant,  ille  materiam  omnem  open 
necessarian!  pra'bult.  Ejus  amicitiam  inter  ea  quae  maxime  mihi 
grata  contigerunt  habeo ;  assiduum  cnim  laborem  cum  magno  in- 
genio  conjungit ;  et  praeter  egregiam  aliarum  artium  scientiam, 
eam  Graecx  linguse  peritiam  quam  pauci,  talem  vero  in  Grxcis 
litcris  elegantiam  formandis,  qualem  vix  alter  antehaCf  assecutus 
est,  Eorum  quae  scripserit  talis  vir  ne  punctum  quidem  mutarc 
vellem ;  ea  igitur  quae,  in  hujus  opcris  usum^  mihi  sunicissime 
misit,  ipsius  verbis  accipe^  et  vale. 

Dedi  Kal.  Octob.  MDCCXCIV. 


"  Thonue  Young  Johanni  Hodgkin  S. 

<«  Cum  primum  mihi  consilium  tuum  de  literarum  Graecarum 
<'  exemplaribus  parandis  edendisque  exposuisti,  laborem  ilium 
<*  tum  viris  doctis  gratum,  tum  discentibus  et  docentibus  perud- 
<«  lem  fieri  posse  statim  animadvert! ;  teque  ad  id  opus  prosequefr- 
<*  dum  magnopcre  hortatus  sum  j  meamque,  quoad  mihi  per 
'*  alias  occupationes  liceret,  opellam  tibi  non  defuturam  promisi. 
'«  Nunc  igitur  accipe  quae  in  hunc  fineni  congessi,  tuoque  felici 
<f  calamo  orna.  Mitto  tibi  specimen  tergeminum  elementorum 
<*  Graecoruni,  quarum  siqua  est  pulchritudo,  eam  tu  brevi  tem- 
^«  pore  facile  vel  assequeris  vel  etiam  superabis. "  lambos  etHex- 
«  ametros  in  usum  tuum  quos  maxime  idoneos  existimavi,  secun- 
'«  dum  ordinem  literarum,  e  Menandro,  Euripide,  Philemonei 
<<  Phocylide,  Theognide,  Hesiodo  aliisque  selegi :  haec  cum  facile) 
«'  studiis  meis  occasionem  praebentibus,  colligere  possem,  gratias 
"  id  tibi  fore  credebam  quam  ut  ipse,  prout  inceperas,  hanc  ma* 
«'  teriam  corraderes.  Addidi  etiam  versiculos  aliquos,  utinam 
«  mcliores,  quos  meministi  me  rogatu  viri  omnium  disertissimi 
««  Edmundi  Burke  olim  fecisse.  Sequitur  quod,  si  auctius  esict, 
<<  codices  praecipue  Graecos  manu  scriptos  legentibus  magno  foret 
«  usui,  contractionum  quarundam  nexuumque  literarum  expofl- 
««  tio,  variarumque  ejusdem  literae  formarum  exempla:  hujw 
«<  maximam  partem  debeo  libcralitati  viri  rerum  antiquanun  peri- 
w  tissimi,  Thomae  Astie,  qui  libellum.  titulo  TlAAAIOrPA^IAf 
««  in  usum  Antonii  Askew  a  Johanne  Caravallo  Graeco  conscrip- 
<*  tum,  bumanissime  mecum  communicavit :    reliqua  partim  ex 

'  We  do  Dot  insert  this  part  of  the  work. 
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ejusdem  Tiri  clarissimi  de  arte  scribendi,  partim  ex  aliis  libris 
conquisivi.  Multa  Caravallus  e  Palxographia  Bemardi  de 
Montfaucon  hausit.  Qualiscunque  autem  sit  haec  quam  770/- 
KlAOrPA^tflAN  ^vL\i  omnes  hujusmodi  catalogos  antehac  editos 
magnitudine  saltern  superat.  Restat  autem  ut  pauca  de  litera- 
rum  forma  rationeque  scribendi  prxcipiam,  tibi  quidem  non 
igiiota,  quz  autem  operi  tuo  utiliter  addere  poteris.  Majus* 
culx  vix  alio  modo  quam  Romance  scribuntur;  quare  has 
quidem  prxtereo ;  neque  de  tertii  ordinis  literis  dicere  opus  est» 
ad  eas  enim  proxime  accedunt  qux  hodie  cursivae  seu  Italicae 
dicuntur,  atque  ad  eas  quibus  quotidie  in  scribendo  utimur, 
celeritati  vulgaris  us&s  accommodatae  \  secunda  autem  series, 
quae  elegantioris  formae,  magisque,  ut  ita  dicam,  Graecx  spe- 
cixpien  exhibet,  alio  omnino  modo  quam  quo  vulgo  scribitur 
elaboranda  est.  Ac  primo,  penna  quidem  ita  secanda  est,  ut 
fissura  sit  non  longissima,  apex  nonnihil  obliquus;  ea  parte 
quae  pollicem  spectat  tantillo  breyior :  deindc  ita  tcnenda  est  ut 
cavum  ejus  non  volae  sed  digito  medio  obvertatur ;  hinc  fiet  ut 
ascendendo  et  ad  dextram  progrediendo  crassescat  linea.  Di- 
vidi  autem  possunt  literas  secundum  locum  undc  orditur  penna, 
in  decem  ordines,  quorum  primus  literas  aZ  I  ^  o  q  ^  <r  (f  (a 
complectitur,  quarum  omnium  pars  prior  prope  basin  initium 
habet,  crassitudinem  maximam  prope  apicem ;  posterior  pars 
ab  eodem  initio,  uno  ductu,  secundum  formas  diversas  perfici- 
enda  est,  exceptis  i  p  aoy  quibus  opus  est  ut  tertio  applicetur 
penna,  C  que  cui  quarto.  Sequuntur  C  f :  illius  prima  pars 
paulo  ante  medium  arcus  inferioris  desinit ;  haec  unico  ductu 
periicitur :  deinde  solum  f,  e  lineis  duabus,  utrisque  e  medio 
profectis  formanda.  Uno  ductu  y,  '^^  duobus,  a  sinistra  sem- 
per ortis,  efficietur;  hae  latiore  longioreque  principio  gaudent, 
quam  ordo  quintus,  literarum  nempe  sex  i]  i  x  v  u  \I/,  quas  sin- 
gulas  penna  simul  excudit,  ^J;  sola  excepta.  Vix  expositione 
egent  5  f •  A  tenui  curvaque  linea  in  crassiorem  abit  3-,  dein 
attenuatur,  atque  iterum  crassescit.  Asccndit  primo  crassum 
A,  lineaque  secunda  tenui  descendente  omatur.  A  principio 
tenui  ortum  ft  duos  flexus  habct  parti  posteriori  a  similes. 
Postremae  tr  w  rl  a  linea  transversa  crassa  ordiuntur,  caetera 
tenuia,  exc«fpta  fr,  qux  ad  cu  prope  accedit.  Quo  facilius  intel- 
ligantur  hacc  praecepta,  adjeci  '  exemplar  quod  locum  initii  uni- 
uscujusque  literae  puncto  apposito  indicat,  posterioresquc  pennae 
ductus  a  primo  linearum  diversitate  distinguit.  Secundum 
eadem  principia,  quorum  fundamenta  debeo  utili  libello  Am- 
brosii  Serle  de  arte  scribendi,  omnes  literarum  nexus,  accentus, 
notaeque  numerales  confici  possunt.  Vale,  vir  optime  et  ami- 
cissime,  atque  haec  in  publicum  bonarum  literarum  commo- 
dum  omare  perge.  Dat.  id.  Decembr*  MDCCXCIII. 

'  Vide  CaUigniphiam  Gnecam. 
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Thoma:  Youngs  Medidfus  Doctori,  Regia  Societatis^  necnon  d 
Linna:afuc  SociOf  Johannes  Hodgkin^  S^P*D* 

<«  En  tibi  tandem,  Vir  doctissime,  Poecilographiaxn  Graecam : 
quod  citius  non  accepcris,  Sculptor  is  assignandum  est^  non  dicam 
negligentix,  sed  nimix  renim  gerendarum  copise :  \,  quo,  utpote 
longc  omnium  artis  sux  peritissinio,  incaeptum  opus  etiam  nniri 
apprime  cupiebam  y  multis  vcro  labentibus  annis,  dum,  aliis  nego- 
tiis  impedito,  operam  meis  dare  non  licebat,  eodem  tempore  con- 
tractionum  nexuumque  literarum  catalogum  quibusdam  exemplis 
auxi,  quae  doctissimus  vir  Ricardus  Porson,  A.M.  Graecarum  li- 
terarum apud  Cantabrigicnses  professor,  humanissime  mecum 
communicavit ;  et  omnes  contractiones  in  ApoUonii  lexico,  ab 
erudito  Villoison  edito,  repertas,  hortante  viro  clarissimo  Carolo 
Bumey,  LL.D.  inserui;  varias  etiam  Graecarum  literarum  per 
aetatum  ordinem,  formas,  te  probante,  disposui. 

Vale,  vir  doctissime,  eumque,  ex  arte  medendi,  quem,  pro  inge- 
nio,  industriuque  tua  et  omnium  optimarum  artium  scieutia»  spe- 
rare  tuum  est,  fructum  percipe. 

Di'di  1 1  KaL  Aug.  MDCCCVIL 


BIliLlCAL  CRITICISM: 

On  I  John,  V.  7. 

To  THE  Editor  of  thk  Classical  Jouiinal. 

.1  PEM)  in  No.  XV.  of  your  Journal,  p.  9*:?,  a  Letter  from  a  "  Cmm- 
try  Chr^/mav,'*  contaitiin^  some  remarks  on  a  pa))cr  printed  in  No. 
XIV.  p.  4,^7,  in  wliicli,  as  you  may  riMiiember,  I  assumed  as  generally 
granted,  \\w.  spuriou^no^s  of  the  pasbage,  1  John,  v.  7;  and  |)erceiviDg, 
as  1  di'l,  tho  abilities  of  the  writer,  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  finding 
in  him  a  defender  of  the  verso.  B{»fore  1  proceed  farther  in  vindicating 
mv  essDV,  (which  1  doubt  not  your  candor  will  afford  rae  an  earlv 
opportunity  of  doings)  1  must  stute,  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Enirland,  and  a  sincere  believer  of  the  Trinitarian  Doctrine,  taught 
by  lier  Liturgy  and  Articles.  It  seemed  not  unnecessary  to  make  this 
declaration,  that  I  might  obviate,  with  regard  to  myself  at  least,  the 
general  opinion,  that  any  one  who  im))eaches,  or  docs  not  defend,  theao- 
thcnticity  of  the  disputed  passage,  must  be  an  enemy,  either  avowed  or 
concealed,  of  the  doctrine  it  inculcates;  and  if  it  be  right  to  form  t 
judgment  from  the  zeal  and  eagerness  with  which  certain  of  your  Cor- 
rfspoiidnits  charge  those  with  Deism,  who  do  not  believe  the  cloctrine 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  *'  absolute  integrity  of  the  HehviB 
Tt\tt,'*  it  fieenis  not  to  be  needless  to  endeavour  to  explain  our  views  and 
motives,  when  we  oppose  any  particular  passage  in  the  New  Tettameot. 
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It  should,  however,  be  confessed,  ^liat  tbey  who  can  assert  the  **  inte- 
grity" of  the  Text,  which  informs  us  that  Ahaziah  was  "  forty  and 
two  years  old'*  when  he  began  to  reign,  whilst  his  Father  was  an^ed  only 
forty  years  when  "  he  was  gathered  to  his  Fathers/'  may  think  the 
passage  under  consideration  genuine,  without  committing  an  unusual 
ibsurdity.  But  before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  Clergyman  in  support  of  bis  opinion,  I  request  him  to  accept 
oiy  siooere  thanks  for  the  elegant  compliments  paid  me  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  continued  through  every  part,  of  his  letter. 

I  commence  then,  by  considering  the  testimony  of  Diodonis  Tar- 
sensw.    The  account  given  us  of  this  Father  by  Moreri, '  is  as  follows : 
"  Diodore  d'  Antioclie,  prMre  de  cette  Eglise,  et  puis  Eveque  de  Tarse 
Metropole  de  Cilicie,a  vecu  dans  le  IV.  Si^le.     II  fut  accus^,  apres  sa 
niort,d'avoir  ^te  un  des  maitres  de  T  Il^r^siarque  Nestoriiis.     S.  Cyrille 
I'  accuse  dans  V  Epitre  k  Successus,  d*avoir  distingu6  le  Vorbe  n€  de 
Dieu,  du  fils  de  Marie  ;  il  le  nomme  dans  celle  qu'  il  ^rivit  k  Jean  d' 
\ntioche,  et  Acace  de  Militene,  ennemi  de  la  gloire  de  Jesus  Christ, 
^int  Melece,  an  retour  de  son  exil,  apprenant  avcc  quel  courage,  il 
ivoit  d^fendu  la  Foi  Orthodoxe  contre  les  h^retiques  dans  Antioche, 
yik  il  introduisit  la  Psalmodie  alternative,  le  tint  d'  un  Monast^re  oik  il 
;ioit  Abbe,  et  il  V  41eva  k  V  Episcopat.     S.  Athauase,  S.  Basil,  et  S. 
[i^hrysostome,  qui  avoient  ete  ses  disciples,  le  loiieut  comme  un  Eveque  tr^s 
aint,et  comme  un  d^feuseur  invincible  dc  la  Foi,  &c.  Le  premier  Concile 
le  Constantinople  le  compte  entre  les  Pr^lats  qu'  il  propose  pour  regie 
le  la  croance  Ortliodoxe.     Cependant,  apres  sa  mort,  ses  6crits  furent 
rouves  remplis  de  ces  erreurs  que  j'  ay  marquees  et  condamn^s."     I 
ubjoin  some  passages  from  th^  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  *  in  which  he 
s   mentioned.     Theodoret  '  si)eaks   of  him  in  the  following  terms :  ' 
\U$w^Of — 0  cofoiraris  re  xoi    oiy$^eiiraTO$,     o!a  ti$  itvra,u*6i    Smii^g 
f   xoi  {J^iyttf,  rol$  juiv  otxe/oi;   r^v  dtS^elav  (read  according  to  Vale- 
ins,  Not.  ad  Locum,   i)op»ay)  itfoa-sfi^s,  rds  ^s  rwv  iyavwJjy  ^Xaa-^ 
y,iLias   hrix^l^,  xa)  rSjv  /wiv   tou    ykvovg    oJx    t^oyii^iro  in^i^oiviiav, 
yjy   ii   iWf  t^s    iriarsws  raXaitcu^tav  d<rK(tv\w$   iid^ivB,     To   the 
ame  purpose  we  read  in  the  same  author,  ^  that  Theodorus,  Bishop 
f    Mopsuestia,     virf^s    [tiv    *xxXiy(r/a^   Stiia-xaXo^,    xara   iriffr,s   ii 
\i>jxyy^i  aleerix'^S  d^irrsv(ra^9  roj  fiiov  roJriXo^  iSi^aro'  oSr9$  ryj$  fiir 
Uo^M^ov  rov   irdyv   Si$a(rxa\taf  dirrlxavasy.  'Iwdvyov  ^  $i  rov   flejorctrou 

'  DictioBDaire  Hiitorique,  Tom.  ii.  p.  359,1702,  fol.  an  mot  Oiodott. 
*  In  qaoUtioDS  from  the  Eccles.  Historians  throiighout  this  paper,  the  refvrtn- 
«S  are  made  to  the  excellent  edit,  by  Readiitf,  S  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  17  to.  ? 
»  Hiitor.  Ecclesaast.  Ub.  iv.  c.  J5,  p.  184.        ♦  H.  E.  Lib.  iv.  c.  40.  p.  24t 
'  Tbt  lllAKNBS  here  spoken  of  was  the  great  Chrjsoiten. 
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yeyivYfr'xi  KOtvsi^voV  ?*■  xai  crvvefyi; '  xMvj  yif  r£y  itvrjaanxtSf  AiM^w 
vxi^irwv  dirrjXavyv.  Socralon '  tells  us,  that,  AiWwpo^ — fVio'xovo^  Tofri 
•yevo.oevo;,  roWa  fiifikix  (rvvky^a^e,  ^tXu"  rtJ  y^iiLiLan  rvov  Bekor  ffw- 
iy^w/  yca^'jjv.  Tag  hx^iotf  avruJv  i^crpsif^aevo^.  By  Sozomen  ^  also,  we 
are  furnishcil  with  the  same  account,  with  merely  verbal  alttratioos. 
Givinj^  nn  history  of  the  studies  of  the  illustrious  Chrysoatom,  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  us  masters  in  philosophy,  Ka^i^iiy  rs,  nal  ^iiajw, 
rhv  r,yrfrciiJ,s'.f'>v  Tij";  \  TacTiij  tTcxXy^o'lag,  iv  tiruSrfjXTjr  \$lu>v  trvyy^ujiarw 
ToXAaj  xaraXiTTsTv  filjSXrj^j  rsfi  S^  to  prjo/  rrdSv  is^cvv  xiywv  roLs  i^/^m$ 
itoir^fTOLV^ai,  ra;  ^Jcx-^lac  ar^^psvyovTx.  The  account  by  Suidat  it  b 
needless  to  quote  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  inference  cao  be 
drawn  from  his  words,  thut  Diodoru^  '*  had  seen  a  copy  of  St.  John's 
Epistle,  which  contained  the  7th  verse  of  chap,  v."  Some  (nztaa^ 
of  his  works,  I  have  been  told,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Catena  Pairum 
Cracarum,  which  I  do  not  possess,  and  to  which  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  referring :  the  Commentary,  however,  sis  tt^v  IrrioroXijv  'leoawo:;  rw 
EvayysXt^rov,  I  believe,  is  lost ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  proved  tfait 
he  ever  met  with  the  disputed  passage.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
state,  that  tiie  arguments  drawn  from  the  Fathers  in  defence  of  the 
▼erse,  scarcely  deserve,  in  general  at  least,  any  serious  answer:  they 
commonly  are  such  as  Patience  herself  would  disdain  to  refute ;  and 
this  remark  is  especially  true  in  the  present  case.  We  are  told  of  a 
book  now  lost,  which  a])pears  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the  ist 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  contained  an  explication  or  defence  of  the 
Trinity.  This  might  have  afforded  a  slight  degree  of  preponderance  to 
the  balance  in  favor  of  1  John,  v.  7*  ^'("re  there  no  other  text  in  the  epistle 
whence  the  doctrine  could  be  elicited ;  but  unf(»rtunately,  in  the  4th 
century,  the  Fathers  generally  made  use  of  the  mystical  interpretatwa 
.of  the  eighth  ver^e.  The  question  then  will  be  most  properly  decided 
by  analogy  ;  and  I  shall  propose  the  following  questions. 

1.  Did  the  Fathers  ever  make  use  of  the  mystical  interpretatKNi 
of  the  earthly  witnesses  mentioned,  I  John,  v.  8.  i 

2.  lb  the  seventh  verse  ever  quoted  in  plain  and  express  terms  by 
any  Fathers  who  lived  in  the  five  iirst  centuries  ?  ^  Or  is  it  read  witboot 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  such  writers,  nearly  or  entirely  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  now  stands  in  common  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 


'  Hist  Ecrlesiast.  Lib.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  311. 
*  Hi't.  Ecclesiast.  Lib.  viii.  c.  M,  p.  326. 
'  Your  Correipondenl  mentioDs  tbe  year  3B0,  as  the  period  to  which  Dio- 
doms  may  be  referred :  tlie  opinion  in  itsett*  if  probable,  and  some  other  circia- 
stances  itrtngthaii  hit  coBJccturc. 
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e  first  of  these  enquiries  can  be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative, 
ave  at  least  one  instance  in  Cyprian, '  where  he  explains  the  Sth 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  this  assertion  is  founded  partly  on  the  authority 
KunduM,  *  This  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  third  oentury ; 
he  practice  certainly  grew  more  common  towards  the  end  of  the 
b.  The  reading  in  the  Tejct  of  Cyprian  is,  de  Pain,  et  FUio,  et 
tm  Sancto  scriptum  est,  bt  hi  ires  unum  $unt ;  which,  allowing 
e  difference  of  idiom,  is  certainly  a  close  translation  of  the  Greek  of 

7»  xai  oJroi  »(  f^iis  sv  il<ri.  The  readings  however,  is  not  iudii- 
Ae,  In  Feli'M  margin,  we  have  the  followfng  note :  "  £t  tres  Fom.  $• 

EboTm*'  Et  ^re«tfiitfm«i£ji^  is  a  tolerably  accurate  version  of  the  final 
t  of  verse  ^th»  xal  ol  r^sis  els  ro  iV  emv.  oSroi,  I  believe,  is  ade- 
fly  ex})ressed  in  Latin  by  hi  /  and  the  reading  in  the  Text  of  Cyprian 
•robably  altered  by  some  early  Editor,  who  turned  to  the  Latin  ver« 

by  which  he  settled  the  readings  in  his  author.  Such  a  method 
iting  the  Christian  writers  was  not  uncommon  in  the  old  editions, 
b  were  published  at  a  time  when  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
pnfet  importance  of  the  Fathers,  in  affording  various  readings  of 
icriptures.  The  reading  in  the  majority  of  the  MSS.  of  Cyprian 
•bly  arose  in  the  same  manner :  the  five  MSS.  which  have  the 
s  et  tret,  perhaps  escaped  any  alteration,  from  their  antiquity ;  or 
iraascribers  might  not  be  disposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Fell  did  not  give  any  account  of 
ige  of  his  MSS. :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  defect  in  hu 
Ml.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  Cyprian  quoted 
the  final  clause  of  verse  8,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  three  persons, 
ig  tacitly  applied  to  them  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  earth- 
tnesses.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Facundw. 
coudly,  with  regard  to  the  passages  of  the  Fathers  generally  e»- 
ed  quotations  of  1  John,  v.  7 ;  I  do  not  recollect  one,  which  may 
>e  proved  either  to  be  interpolated  by  transcribers  or  editors,  or 
*  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  8th  verse  ;  and  sometimes,  on  a 
!  examination  they  will  be  found  not  to  be  quotations  at  all.  These 
U  have  all  beeji  so  clearly  proved  by  Porson,  that  it  were  worse 

useless  to  insist  on  them  iu  these  pages. 

be  inference,  then,  which  I  would  draw  from  these  circumstances^ 
lat  Diodanu  interpreted  the  8th  verse  of  the  Trinity,  as  did  the 
r  Fathers.     It  seems  most  unlikely,  as  Porson  has  well  observed, 

>  De  Unitate  Ecclefcie,  p.  109,  edit.  Fell.  Fol.  Ozon.  168S. 
^  PonoD'i  Letters  to  Travit,  p.  S48|  8vo.  Lond.  1790. 
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that  so  many  Fatliers  should  have  written  on  the  Trinity,  and  in  tk 
course  of  their  ar^umenl,  have  so  repeatedly  used  the  8lh  verse,  hive 
taken  so  much  needless  trouble  to  make  it  useful  to  their  purpose,  if 
immediately  before  it  there  had  been  so  complete  and  convincing  a 
proof  of  the  disputed  poiut.  It  is  not  contended  that  this  might  aot 
have  happened  to  a  siuj^le  Father,  but  surely,  every  one  will  allow  that 
there  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing  that  it  could  have  been  overlooked  by 
every  writer,  both  Greek  and  I^tin,  from  the  time  of  Ignatius  to 
that  of  Augustine  ;  and  that  it  never  should  have  been  quoted,  whea  so 
many  authors  ap)>eared  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy ;  in  wUcb 
controversy)  had  it  existed,  it  would  have  been  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice :  in  all  modern  disputes  concerning  the  Trinity,  it  is,  tola  in  Ut$, 
ei  iota  in  quaiihtt  parte.  We  must  remember  also  the  temper  of  the 
Fathers  :  we  must  recollect  the  zeal  with  which  they  opposed  the  here- 
tics :  and  we  must  not  forget  the  eagerness  with  which  they  brought  mto 
the  dispute  pa<^ages  of  Scripture,  which  manifestly  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  For  instance,  some  of  the  Fathers  '  have  proved  thediviaitj 
and  etenial  generation  of  the  AOFOX,  from  PsaL  xlv.  1,  EmdM' 
wit  cor  metim  verbum  bonum.  If  the  words  could  refer  to  it  by  iny 
allegory,  the  translation  still  is  doubtful :  ^^H  may  signify  iking 
or  matter;  so  the  whole  passage,  ItllD  ^yi  ^sh  WD  may  be 
trauslated,  Eructarit  cor  mcum  rem  bonam,  by  which  inter- 
pretation, the  inference  drawn  from  the  other  rendering  vcrhum^  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  1  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  impeach 
the  doctrine  alluded  to,  which  unquestionably  rests  on  Scriptural 
ground;  but  it  will  be  conceded  to  nie,  that  any  one  who  could 
explain  such  a  text  of  the  AOFOD,  might  more  naturally  apply  I 
John,  V.  8,  to  the  Trinity.  It  is  more  likely  that  Diodarus  followed 
the  multitude,  than  that  he  alone  made  use  of  the  7th  verse,  when  his 
pupils  and  contemporaries  employed  tlie  8th ;  fur  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  eager  to  use  the  same  arguments  which  had  been  ma- 
naged with  adroitness  by  their  teacher.  To  conclude  :  I  think  that 
your  Correspondent  will  allow,  that  if  the  pupils  did  not  call  forth  the 
7th  verse,  it  probably  was  not  cited  by  the  master  :  with  regard  to  tbe 
scholars,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  Person's  **  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacoo 
Travis." 

The  next  testimony  adduced  by  the  Clergyman,  is  from  the  exA^ 
of  Clemens  Alejrandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  and  is  pla- 


'  See  Ponoo*!  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  2S9. 
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Professor  Person, '  as  second  in  the  list  of  the  Greek  Fathers^ 
»nnot  be  persuaded  to  quote  the  three  heavenly  witnesses/'  I 
;face  any  observations  which  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  make* 
ig,  that  in  the  Index  locarum  scripture;  prefixed  to  the  Cologne 
df  element's  works,  fol.  16*88,  I  John,  v.  7,  is  not  mentioned ; 
I  it  occur  in  the  index  of  Potter.  Considering  then  the  ease 
lich  this  marvellous  verse  was  detected  in  the  writings  of  the 

even  where  the  mistical  interpretation  was  used,  or  perhaps^ 
ds  were  not  meant  as  a  quotation  by  the  author,  the  silence 
ditofs  certainly  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not  believe  that  our 
IS  cited  by  Clemens.  Stronger  arguments,  however,  may  be 
from  the  passage  itself;  and  I  believe  that  the  words  of  the 
Jo  not  refer  to  the  Epistle  of  John :  if  they  do,  it  can  only  be 
;ht  degree,  and  even  then,  not  to  the  7th  verse.  - 

passage  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  is  as  follows: 
A  lararoLi  M  $Jo  xae)  rpim  fjLoipTvpaoy,  tVi  frargii^  xol  vlov,  xot) 
fmjiietro$  ep*  coy  fjLaprvgwv  xa)  fiorjdwv  at  irriXoit  XtyifuvM  fuXia"'* 
l^fiAoao-iv.  ^  The  more  I  consider  these  words,  the  more  I  am 
led  that  they  should  have  been  urged  as  a  citation  of  1  John, 
Potter  translates  the  passage  thus  :  *^  [Omne  verbumfirmatur  in 
vel  trihu9  testibus :]  *  hoc  est,  in  Patrc,  in  Filio,  et  Spiriiu 
;  quibus  tesiibus  et  atffutoribus,  qua  mandata  vocantur,  observari 
'  I  must  protest  against  those  who  adduce  any  passages  from 
hers  as  evidence  for  this  verse,  which  do  hot  contain  something, 

similar  to  it.  The  words  of  Diodorus,  indeed,  were  produced 
tne  appearance  of  reason :  for  the  expression  tig  Stig  h  rgldit, 
o  an   imagination  heated  with  the  belief  that  our  verse  was 

have  appeared  to  be  an  allusion  to  it ;  but  the  Clergyman's 
client  has  not  even  this  circumstance  in  its  favor.  If  there  be 
ilitnde,  it  is  only  in  the  mention  of  three  fi^Lgrvpot,  who  are  i 
xol  9  tjl6$,  ka)  to  ayiov  'rrveijfj.oty  but  we  are  not  told  that  oSroi 
?v  «It*  :  they  are  only  jxagrupoi,  1^'  c5v  troiv  fr,[iM  larctrai.  Your 
ondent,  on  constdcring  the  passage,  will  doubtless  be  convin- 
it  the  expression  refers  only  to  the  exact  fulfilment  and  confir- 
of  prophecy,  with  regard  to  the  divine  persons :  in  this  sense, 

'  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  S63, 

/lementis  Alexandrin.  Op.  Tom.  ii.  p.  992,  edit.  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1715. 
yat  are  uot  priiiied  io  the  Cologne  edit.  1688. 

words  which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  marked  by  Potter  as  a 
n  of  Dcct.  xvii.  6.    But  see  more  of  this  in  the  conclusion  of  thb  article. 
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tliey  all  were  ftAprvpoi  1^*  Jv  fLaprvgaov  xol)  fiorjiaov  icSiv  l^if*^  (tow  ttlcn 
yga^oov)  1<JTaTai ;  and  by  tlieir  evidence  tlic  truth  and  divine  origin  of 
the  Cliristian  Religion  is  fully  proved. 

The  circumstance  on  which  the  usefulness  of  this  passage  to  tbe 
cause  of  1  John,  v.  7>  wholly  depends,  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  tena 
fiapTvgot :  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  words  of  Clemens  coold 
not  be  explained  of  the  fAuprvpiov  borne  by  the  divine  witnesses  to  tbe 
inspiration  or  truth  of  .Scripture,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  some  allusion  was  made  to  the  Epistle  of  John.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, however,  that  Clemens  referred  to  the  Epistle,  unless  a  direct 
appeal  were  made  to  the  '*  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, "  f  tfaiok 
it  might  be  concluded  that  he  referred  only  to  the  Sth  verse^  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Father,  Son,  aud  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mystical  interpre- 
tation. This,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  was  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  Christian  writers ;  and  the  conjecture  is  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  alteration  of  the  reading.  The  words  of  our  verse  are,  i  Uari^f^ 
0  AOrOS,  xa)  TO  ayiov  nvsijf/La  ;  while  Clemens  reads,  hr\  UoiT^is,  x«J 
TIOT,xal  oiy,  Uv,  If,  however,  it  be  contended  still,  that  the  contested 
passage  was  alluded  to  or  quoted  by  St.  Clement,  we  must  believe  that 
he  alone  made  use  of  it,  even  where  he  had  but  little  occasion  for  it, 
while  every  other  Father  most  unaccountably  preferred  the  theological 
chemistr}',  which  with  so  much  labor  yielded  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, after  an  aukward  analysis  of  the  Sth  verse.  Without  inteudiog 
to  speak  but  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  sacred  things,  I  cannot  but 
rank  such  a  process  with  the  story  of  Simeon's  miracles.  * 

Again,  if  the  words  of  Clemens  were  meant  as  a  quotation  of  the 
New  Testament,  tlicy  might  be  taken  from  the  formula  directed  by  our 
Lord  *  to  be  used  in  the  baptismal  ceremony :  the  converts  were  to 
be  baptized, —  e\$  ro  Svoijlol  tou  IJargog  xot)  rod  Tiov  xa)  too  aVm 
JIvivfioLTOs :  or  the  reference  may  be  to  the  benediction  of  St.  Paul ;  ^ 
ij  %«g«j  Tou  Kvglou  'Ir^iToi  XgiOTotj  xcti  ij  ayimj  tou  OtoS^  xa)  jj 
xotvoovlx  TOU  iyiov  UvtviiaTo;  f/Lsroi  trivTcov  vfJiMv»  But  it  may  be  the 
mode  in  which  Clemens,  an  orthodox  Father,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Stromnia,  ^  would  have  expressed  himself. 

I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  passage,  which  may  hereafter, 
when  all  other  evidence  shall  have  failed,  be  made  use  of  in  defence  of 
the  verse:  it  certainly  appears  much   more  like  a  quotation  of  the 


*  Evagrii.  H.  £.  Lib.l.  c.  14,  p.  968. 
^  Matth.  xxviii.  19.  ^  2  Corinth,  xiii.  IS. 

^  Lib.  V.  p.  508,  £d.  Cologue,  168S. 
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(lassage  tliaii  some  others  which  have  been  cited.     It  is  the  epigraph 
of  Hebediesu'9  '  Catalogve  of  Okaldaic  Authors: 

•*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
God/'  1  have  too  hi^h  an  opinion  of  your  Correspondent's  skill,  to 
suppose  that  he  will  ever  make  use  of  an  argument  so  feeble ;  but  if  it 
should  be  esteemed  valuable  by  the  ''  Counhy  Pariah  Priest/'  who 
favored  ns  with  a  defence  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  printed  in 
No.  IV.  of  your  Journal,  or  by  Mr.  C.  Butler,  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  make  any  scruple  of  citing  it ;  Ko^va  yag  rd  tmv  ^/Xcov.  I  shall 
state  the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  ami  the  unprejudiced  reader 
will  decide  whether  any  credit  can  be  given  to  such  an  authority. 

Hebediesu,  then,  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  and  beginning 
of  tbc  xivth  century.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Sigara  and  Arabia, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  129^,  and  died  in  1318.  He  had  been  bj 
persuasion  a  Nestorian,  and  as  we  learn  from  Ecchelleiuis,  *  wrote 
many  books^-^"  ad  Nestorianam  stabiliendam  confinnandamqus  Hm^ 
resim ;  ot  divind  tandem  affulgentt  gratid^  admeliorcm  rediit  memtem;, 
Romamque  jam  senrx  profectus  est  sub  Julio  III.  sumrno  Pontifice,  ubi 
Nestorianis  ahjuraiis  erroribus.  Cat  hoi icam  prof essus  estfidem."  With 
his  religions  opinions  we  have  no  immediate  concern ;  but  the  poiot 
under  consideration  is,  can  he  fairly  be  made  an  evidence  for  the  au* 
thenticity  of  1  John,  v.  7. 1  It  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  passage 
existed  in  the  Vulgate  Version,  two  whole  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Bernard^  Abbot  of  Clairveaux,  who  quotes  it  in  some  of  his  Ora* 
tions.  It  might,  then,  be  alluded  to  b^  ihh  FTebediesu  ;  and  if  cita- 
tions of  the  verse  made  in  the  14th  century  can  prove  it  to  be  genuine, 
its  defenders  may  proclaim,  Jo  triumphe  ;  they  may  be  addressed  in 
the  words  of  the  Grecian  war  song ; 

m  freu^e^  tcuv  *  £AA^ va?y,  *0  xougog  rfjg  ^o^ri$  ^\isv. 

I  shall  not  now  take  notice  of  the  grammatical  argument,  but  con« 
sider  it  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  which  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
on  the  criticism  by  the  **  Countiy  Parish  Priest,"  in  No.  IV. 
of  your  Journal.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  examine  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  your  present  correspondent  and  Mr.  C.  Butler,  *  respecting 
the  future  appearance  of  MSS.  by  which  "  this  important  Text  may 
bt  estahlidUdr 


■  £d.  Rom.  ISmo.  1633. 
Pr«fat.  ad  Catalog.  Lib.  Chajdaeor.  p.  14.  ^  Her.  Biblic.  vol.  ii.  p.  $88. 
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It  will  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  how  ill  founded  is  this 
hope,  to  consider  the  number  of  Greek  MSS.  which  contain  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  ajid  omit  the  contested  passage.     Profossor  PorMM ' 
tays,  that  "  the  only   genuine  words  of  1  Jchn,  v.  7,  8,  arc  these: 
Jti  TpeTs  iiciv  o»  [la^jgoOvrssy  to  TrvtvfJM,  xal  to  v$a)^,  xai  to  alfia,  xai 
01  T^ilg  tU  TO  ev  elciv.  This,"  lie  adds,  "  is  the  readins:  of  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  above  an  hundred  and  ten,  and  nearly  thirty  of  the  oldest  Latin." 
But  this,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  not  the  whole  eridmre  against 
the  passage.     To  '*  establish^''  therefore,  the  autli;<iiticity  of  this  Terije, 
we  must  have,  at  least,  twenty  MSS.  of  rcasoudble  antiquity ;  fewer, 
perhaps,  will  not  satisfy  the  oppo^ers  of  the  passage  on  the  heaveiilv 
witnesses  ;  and  it  will  n(»t  be  unnecessary  that  they  should  exhibit  the 
words  nearly  in  their  present  state,  without  many,  or  at  least,  impor- 
tant variations  from  the  received  Tejtt.    That  this  will  ever  be  the  ca$e, 
your  learned  correspondent  will  concede,  is  improbable ;  and  maoy 
degrees  of  improbability  are  almost  equal  to  an  impossibility.    We 
have  hitherto  found    no  MSS.   (two  only  excepted,  of  which  I  sbiil! 
speak  hereafter,")  but  such  as  omit  i   John,  v.  7.    This   has  been  the 
case  during  the  greatest  part  of  three  hundred  years;  for  the  copies 
used  by  R.  Stephens,  in  his  famous  Edition  of  the  New  TestameDt 
printed  in  1550,  certainly  omit  the  irAo/f  passage.     Among  the  omit- 
ting MSS.  we  rank  the  Codex   Alkxandrints,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Grabe  *  was   written   A.  C.    3i)(),   or  perhaps  a  short  time 
after  that  period:  the  Codex   Vaticanus    also    rejects    it;    and 
I    believe   that    we     may    refer    it    to    the    same    time.      Ou  the 
whole,  I   am   content,  if  any  defender  of  the  verse  should    require 
it*  that  the  Codex    Alexandrtnus  should  be  ascribed  to  some 
time  about  the  year  420 ;  but  Grabe,  (ut  supra)  is  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  it  may  not  be  larlier  even  than  the  year  Cp6\     It  should, 
however,  be  recollected  that  he  was  an  author,  and  edited  the  MS.  aod 
we  well  know  that  such  men  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate.    Per- 
haps the  Cod.  Vaticanus,  which  appears  to  be  more  recent,  nu} 
have  been  written  twenty  years  afterwards.  It  will  be  reasonable^  there- 
fore, to  require  four  MSS.  of  the  tenth  centnr\',  which  contain  tlie 
verse  written  d,  primd  manu :    these  may  perhaps  render  the  AlBX- 
and.  and  Vatic,  evidence  doubtful  in  its  eHfect.     At  any  rate,  your 
corres|)ondent's  hopes  concerning  iMSS.    yet  undiscovered,  scarcely 


»  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  399. 
Prolegomena,  C.  1,  §•  5.  edit.  Oxon.  1707,  8v«. 
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rve  coosidenition ;  but  it  should  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  not 
nly  scholar  who  has  taken  refuge  in  this  saving  possibility.  JB^ii- 
t$,  it  appears,  "  had  hoped,  that  in  due  time,  if  not  Si,  Jfohn*$  own 
graph,  yet  some  very  ancient  Greek  MS$.  containing  the  verse* 
be  found  hidden  in  the  shelves  of  divine  Providence."  This,  it 
t  be  admitted,  affords  high  authority  in  favor  of  such  an  argu- 
t:  1  can  only  reply  with  Wetstein^  in  the  words  of  CiCRRO : 
tc  tu  desukras  Tahulas  Her acliens turn  publicas,  q^a9  lialico  Belh, 
uo  iabulario,  Merme  scimus  omncs.  Est  ridicuium  ad  ea  qua 
mu8  nihil  dicere ;  quarere  qua  habert  non  possumus'' 

M. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


he  Grenville  Edition  of  HOMER  is  at  present  scarce,  and 
tt  accessible  to  every  scholar,  we  are  induced  to  present  our 
Mders  Kith  the  COLLATION  OF  THE  HJRLEUN 
IS.  OF  THE  ODYSSEY^  tchich  is  annexed  to  the  end  of 
\e  Second  ro/umef  and  which  was  made  hy  Projessar  Porsopi, 
id  enriched  with  his  Observations. 

COLLATIO 

CODICIS  IIARLElAxM  ,3674 

CDM 

ODYSSEA    EDITIONIS    ERNESTlNiE    1760. 


TEQUAM  ad  varias  lectiones  cnotandas  accedenius,  nou  abs  re 
jse  erit  quasdatn  de  codicis  habitu  et  indole  prsefari. 
odex  est  membranaceus,  forma,  quam  in  folio  vocant,  uiiuori; 
1  ad  altitudinem  scilicet  et  latitudinem  attinet,  Aldino  Herodoto 
lis.  Membrana  crassa  est  et  firma,  sed  aliquando  pinguis  ;  unde 
It  scholia  qusedam  lectu  difficiliora  siiit,  quzedani  minus  elegauter 
>ta.  Plerumque  vero  et  textus  et  scholia  nitide  sunt  exarata. 
us  primo,  ut  opinor,  uno  tenore  textus  absoiutus  e»t ;  deinde 
>lia  addita,  eademtie  an  diversa  nianu,  nou  certo  dixerira.  Neque 
aoe  multum  refert,  cum  satis  constet,  unius  jussu  et  consilio  totum 
.  condDnatum  esse.    Pauca  quaedani  bouse  notae  margini  iasuut. 
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Porson's  Collation  of  the 


951.  ^tapa(<roj<ri  et  iic  lacpt  in  com- 
positis 

ib5*  irfv^roi<ri  text,  et  Diarg. 

S57.  lyojv  text,  lyu  ifchol. 

S59.  Tiy*;rpoi  yp.  [legeTpow.  Sequitnr 
vcrbum,   quod    leuere    neqneo]     irarr 

961.  ^'ji'olaTo;  o^pa  Jailn*  iX/yx'^a*   ^f 
lnToC  i'lrofxivov  aXXa  -s-wTr.p  origiJjuy. 
1^65.  o^»iXii<r«»!v  et  '^69.  oViV  ivoj  /txrya- 

J73.   fwl  fxafrvpoi 

275.  fj-ntioa   T»i   Ac^otiflt  rwn^ifa  ?y/- 

Siw  Tia.  [Vicie  Taylor's  Civil  Law, 
p.  554.  ed.  3.] 

278.  icta-Bai  sed  tt  xupra  prias  0-,  et 
interpretatio  aM\ov9f7y 

J85.  c-«.4§T»iy  ri  Vide  supra  ad  91. 

*86.  ifVT/^of  pro  var.  Icct.  iit  vide- 
tnr 

287.  »*ov<rtig  ex  emendatione 

288.  Primo  erat  5  t*  iv,  nunc  est  «*  t' 
i^y  ex  emend. 

289.  rt9v*i'jjro;  ex   emend.  Scbol.  ^ta 

291.  xTfrr»^3>  pro  V.  I. 

297.  ox'.'Jfiv  ex  emend,  sed  oy^i'-i' 
scbol. 

298.  *x«iS? 

299.  Imi  f  v\  emend. 

310.  Tf  serur.dtun  oniittit. 

314.   Tov  ^'  a'TT'^uti^oniyri  -Tt^nri^n  y.  'i. 

ex  emeiulHtiono,  sid  nianu<^  anti> 
quae. 

317.  uZji; 

.539.    -nt.t.'/ixjvs; 

340.  a:rorraD' 

370.  ro^t  yi  ctXjv  Schol.  in  marg.  -.« 

TOl'  r"  T^yt  xntXov  : 

376.  i;^:* 

377.  i'f.hQfn 

379.  arxiT:?!'  ri  ^it;  J*Vjj  Insrrtnm 
est  Ti  ab  eadem  mann  e\  rcrensioiie. 
Nempe  duplex  erat  lectio,  toSx  et 
«crf,  ut  liquet  ex  B.  M4.  Adde  quod 
uuicus  Hesycliii  rodex  habet,  A.'x? 
flro^i,  iV«,v  rrsTf,  Huctuante,  nt  videtur," 
librario. 

380.  ia/mov  itroaQif  oXi/rSai 
383.  auT^  bic  et  399. 

387.  0T<  y»viv    In  sebol.  0  t3i 

389.  rip  jutoj  xal  sunt  ex  emendatione. 

In    nmfKin**,    vv  ivic*;   vf^io-o-^at : —  In 

alio   Schol.    »»  x:lI  /uto»   vifxtvTr.aK-'.i     Et 

banc   lectionem   datnrus   erat  bcriba; 

397.  tnofxat 

398.  ^^ia-ari, 


408.  yp.  irpo'f  •tX0i>Ami  f ffit  [sic.  tan* 
turn  yult  ot^ojxfytio  pro  Ifx^f"^^ J  ^  ^' 
Clare 

41 S.  AywoIJvT'f  T»»Jf   1/u.iro   yp.   0|bCk«( 

[fortasse  x'mTiiiwf] 

415.  0f»irpi«(n;  In  marline,  hm; 
<4'iX«D0'i  To  nvT(«tt  />^*rp'*  tV*  q  frr(i» 

418.  /ucfvntf  ^*  sed  ^'  abstersit,  dva 
madebat  atnunentom,  et  pooctnm  ad- 
didit. 

423.  fAiXrtf  ** 

424.  f'vioi  ^7]  Tcrf  uoifAnrmfn  Mil  vtts:/ 
^tfp«v  iXovra 

435.  rirBhv 

436.  yp.  <7f « 

437.  fxli/vfci 

440.  iyxftfjiMratnt  ex  emend.  eJQsdsm 
maoos.  TftiTordTi  xi^/io-o-i,  nbi  ant  tp- 
rs?;,  ant  xixK^o-i,  prout  manSy  legtre 
potes. 


OATSr.  B. 

6.  xiXivf 

1 1 .  Tjiiyi  xU'/y;  ffo^af  ^^yot 

L'4.  in  marg.  t«v»;  toi/j  oyi 

26.  3VTI  bis 

30.  rxXvay 

SI.  y;.  xrti  9TI 

37.  ccVi  tf '  h  fx'KTfUf  (sic  scribitar  ioti, 
nei|ue  prorsus  ad  latus,  nee  proniv 
infra  lineani.) 

40.  •/:.  Tax*  j'^»^n^*l 

41.  ^nvoioTo;  nyiipt.  /Xiyx»T««  i?  i'S 
Toi/     ^xaXio-ra    i'    /(X«'     ^Xfnv   yip    ''if*'' 

4 J.  y^Xor*;  (lege  yt\oiut;)  yo,  fiirWcr:,' 
»ii'ov«    (nempe    pro    ayyiXiw)  •«  '''^ 

«ii*v  3    Vtjt  aXoVfiT, 

43.  &fia-r7t>avri;  0  /iaoi  xaxA  tfAMtfff  ^ 
c-  3  p.oi  AyTi  rou  or*  /ixo* 

46.  afia-rnfy^o;  t\  ^0(«  av^i  Tii/  ^<X*'' 
crvvawTt'ov  »vro  To?;  a»w  xal  vrmrivl— 

.*>0.  ifiyT3;'»yi;  {'»r*vfta'»  :— 

.o3.  b;  et  supra  yp.  cv; 

.'»1.  ;5:\oJn(i.e.  t5/Xot) 

55.  r,ijitrif9v,  et  sic  ter  metitiir  in 
scholiis,  bis  diserte.  Vide  HerodotDD 
i.  3.).  vii.  8,  4.  et  WesselinfioB  *<^ 
priorem  locuni. 

59.  afijv  in  textu  et  scbol. 

60.  oC  y'j  rot 

63.  aWov;  text,  et  bis  schoL  sine  f( 

67.  ayafTtrafxtvoi 

70.  afio-Tofaw;  yf .  (xn  ix  9T9r  /•»«f^ 
nfio-ra^xo;  H  t^  y§«^»  •»»  ufAttfu 

71.  TtiftaQ*  il  fjtn  nov  T»  text,  et 
scbol. 

73.  4r9T<v»ifArr9i 
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76.  Afur;  « 

77.  irpoTtirTO<rff'oi(UM9»  text,  et.scfaol. 
81«  ^nfv  dtt«irp^a;*  ik^irl  Tow  ayofxfifn- 

raK«    >u»«    iaxpiMV    vXn6»;    ir^out;*    ^«ive« 
2eT»;  il  yp«<f>u;y   ^ox^ua  dipjuia   X'"'*;   iKXt- 
Kvxi  7nf  fAffyaXi»oTiiT» 
86.  t^'Xo;;  ;j  x«l 

93.  fAtffjin^i^t  in  textu,  fxiffAnfi^t  pro 
V.  1. 

94.  »»l  /u*|uiiy«fo<«T<r  (lie)  Infra  hoc 
libro  338.  Z9i  »ito;  habet  banc  notam 
adscriptam ;  ioKri^faftic  'iSmnrhi  ug  ri 

Undc  liquet  jaiii  olim  in  duas  sectas 
di  visos  ess«^  gramniatic:oa(  quorum  alteri 
in  beroici  Trrsus  cfesura  vemper  liqui- 
daa  dnplicavetinty  alteri  noru 

Xi« 
98.  fAtTttfMaim 
105.  y;.  tvxTwp 
1 15.  >»  «i  r'  aun^M  schol. 
120.  yp.  tv«T»^y«; 
124.  »x" 

t  28.    0'*T»  W»I 

133.  yp.  ^y«v 

137.  a6f rttrrn  fxlf  iiro  itfiara^y^ov, 

142.  o)J<r9ni 

144.  aiX(  iroTf  ^rC>;  ^wVfi 
148.  «Mv>  fA<v  p 

151.  rvxya,  et  pro  ▼.  1.  iroXXa 
156.    (*|U(.ixx«Y    a    prima    manu    MS. 
Scbol.  IfxtXkoy  iia  tou  o*  :  toDto  yog   i/u,/!-  - 

159.  ai'yi0-i/x«  Nolim  paginas  nimis 
apeitis  librariomm  erroribus  implere, 
sed  bnjusmodi  vitia  enotata  ad  similia 
tollenda  ingenium  lectoris  aliqiiando 
possuDt  acuere.  Sic  in  Knrip.  Alcest. 
1080.  Ed.  Flor.  prave  aUtTit^ws,  /Es- 
cbyliis  Athenapi  xv.  p.  667.  C.    S^fT 

{^pfifffxwQ  odx  alua-iov^  Ifxoi,  Ubi  infe- 
Uciter  avtxriou;  Casaubonus :  iyotcrviovs 
vel  af9iatfjL.o'j;  vel  avrxTt'of ;  Stephauus 
Thes.  L.  G.  torn.  iii.  p.  1717.  D.  infc- 
Ucins  Panwins.  At  quid  claries,  quani 
traupotitis  vocali  et  diphtbongo,  le- 
gendam  lyataiovc? 

160.  0  (Tf  ly  at  et  infra  228. 

yp.  iVt«» 

166.  yp.  iroXXcai  ffoXXeiVet  mox  f <r(rir«i 

167.  yf,  isfxtirBai  Csic.  Foftasse  all 
cubi  scrip tnm  crat,  o7ti  vi^io-di) 

169.  >MiTffn  yp.  XwVair 

170.  fxafTivofJMt 

180.  y^.  i^ii'rw  X'"^'*^  '"^^^   "*  •*'?  *** 
noXXiov: 

iSS.  •^f  n  Scbol.  odil  ri :  vt^to'soi  i 


'Xf^  ypa<fny  ^ytwiif.  (Mempe  in  accu> 
ratis  editionibui  addjderant  spiritniii 
etiaiii  in  media  voce,  ut  AvUint,  f  tXTir- 

189.  hor^vviig 

191.  ivtno'tren  1*71x1  twv  y«* 

.192.  yp.  iviBtiO^ofxai 

198.  tfttCffoffBai 

201.  ny  yti^Aif  crv  inter  Ho.  a))  etdem 
manu. 

206.  «ota"<rof»y»i;  i5rcJirrn/f  ri*  ^X** 
VfwT<^tx9y.  X«ywy  Jv«^  ,Tri;  ^rnf  irtAsviy 
ij  o^t/va9fTn>  avr«  ita2  toy  irpi  •^•C  smU 
T0»  jiait'  a^Toi/ : — 

209.  xal  »XXoi  o<rD4  xa!  (lie)  MoX  yp. 
ayayol*    aX>0(  ^f   ^x*'*^* 

211.  r^  t^atri  a  prima  manu. 

u 
213.  ^«*«p,i«-u;«r< 

«■ 
222.  x*'^"'    ScboL    irTo'Xijtxarof    0  rou 


to; 


T«: 


231.  /uiri  y  h  9pial» 

232.  fi^n  In  marg.  »i  ptY«» 

236.  XAXopaf  r>ici  Scbol.  Tivi;  ii  y(4- 
9ov0'{  xaxo^pa^t^  <  (y. 

240.  avra^  et  sKpe  idem  error. 

245.  rtyii  yp.  Ay^pia"*  xoi  ituvfottriv 
a/o(,f(yoy  ^f  ffXrovKrcri  yps^iiv*  Ty*  n  iirl  twV 
Xa;Xv9vTu;v. 

247.  ayayov;  eadem  manu,  ut  vide- 
tur,  sed  postea  additiim. 

248.  fAiyoiyr,(rii  iil  (i.  e.  ixtvaifntnt'  h\) 

250.  Iticv^i  ex  emend,  sed  erat  l^fiv' 

iroi; 

251.  (t  TXioyifl-cty  VWotTo  in  scbol. 

256.  h  lda*n' 

257.  Xat^vi^ny  in  scbol.  et  ex  emen- 
dat.  in  textu. 

260.  aTtayrjBt  xt^  a  prima  m.  at  wU 
detur,  alternra  ex  emend.  Ion  citatnr 
in  scbol.  9iyl  MS.  quoqne  ex  em.  Scbol. 

lv\  9iy\  OaXao-rng,    lav  xa,ra  Iot^xtiv  yga«f  n- 

1 1. 
* 

Tat  TO  0iV4  fif»x^  iim<rrt\QVfjity   lirl  victa^ 

x«»   T<»    l^rif   ff'uyaiTTOjUify.   lay   ^i    lia    ToU^ 

a     wi    SUv'fxo^   4)*i<rl    yfa^««y    A^'c-rrtpx^ 

juiiTrt  Ti  daXo^rvif  ^4:6(TT#xov|utiy,     Alte- 
ram achol.  jirl  0(y»  x»l  t^l  diTva  l»x'^(  ''^ 

o 

262.  8  x*»fiff 

270.  xftxS;  MS.  sed  xoxi;  scbol. 
275.  tv  <r*  ly'  IviiTot  (sic)  Scb.   yf .   ou 
9*%  y  titwrfk  yy^U  w  Ti . 
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Marathonian  Antiquities. 


979.  «M/  ^'  yi  v«yx^  '^  prima  m* 
deinde  yr  additum  post  irayx*'* 

t88.  |Ufy  omittit. 

f92.  i^  a  prinaa  manit. 


• 


$98.  r/mivai  a  pr.  in.  sed  fx  erasum  et 
i  accentti  notatutn. 

f99.  fJ.rtffrTY\^;  in  fxtyaf9icrij  /•T^iv, 
300.  iv^oyTa; 
904.  fAiXirw 

908.  ^foS 

811.  &%fOfr»  piavof  yp.  ArxoTTa  sed 
Amcovta  citatur  etiam  in  tcholiis. 

3^0.  £i\0  v(p  videtnr  primo  fuisse, 
•ed  eadero  inaDUs  statim' fecit  to;/,  iit 
plane  legitur  in  »chol. 

3il.  ent^ar  in  textu,  et  supra  Ipie-- 

330.  iS^XXn 

334.  if  Ixiifv  (sic)  et  snpra  yp.  I«»uf  n- 

X 

rwfv  (fortasse  volait  /waf  f ii<ru) 

338.  &^t<rro^afr,i  SdtwnTiff  (vide  sopra 
ad  94.> 

3 

339    la-Br^  a  pr.  m.  sed  ia-Qnv  (i.  e, 
l9^nr«;)  ex  em. 
343.  yorrq<r»{ex  emend,  sed  supra* 


irripto  voTr^ftf.    Omittit   luii.     (Ai 

yolnit  ip»fl^:no»c  "^^  ?) 

346.  iroXvVlpiii0-»  Notandmn  v  fiak 
banc  codicem  pro  arbitrio  yel  addeit 
▼el  omittere. 

350.  Zens  fxi-ri    vh  Xepuklpo;  h  «t 

iupra  Sv,  Sf  pro  var.  lect. 

354.  x'*^' 
355*  /AuXifarou 

358.  fAn-nip  ^* 

368.  f>9ftii;  et  ^ao-svrvt  a  pr.  m. 

37$.  yp.  jutaX*  iir»l 

373.  in  marf.  *«•  rmi  f  fdwH^f^it 

38$.  rfB*'»Zf 

383.  irtXtv  sed  trroXiV  397.  HiBC 
scripturam  Cypriis  in  Salamtna  tribnt 
Scholiastes  Venetus  ad  II.  "if.  1. 

390.  ra  rt  a  pr.  m.  t<»  yi  ez  em. 

391.  la-j^anni 

39$.  &9fiM  et  snprascr.  yf.  oMff 

394.  /3n  ^'  (V*v<»t  a  pr.  m.  IhiuaLtm. 
In  inarg.  yp .  jfe  *'  */*»» 

395.  oTirov  ex  emend,  pro  vmwv 
411.  Ifjiol  a  pr.  m. 

414.  oU*  apa  et  fwl  vn^ 

4$$.  iirorfi>fa{  a  pr.  m.  i0v  in  fine  ex 
em.  Hue  etiam  pertinet  qnod  box 
supra  irfCwTt  scriptam  est.  yp.  wi 

iivorpuywv  ^ix*'^  Deinde  Im'Xiviv 


[To  be  continued.] 


MARATHONIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

JVIr.  Gell,  the  topographer  of  Troy,  Ithaca,  and  Argolis,  during 
his  last  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  procured  among  odier 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity  recently  found  on  that  interesting 
spot,  tu'o  engraved  stones^  which  from  the  devices  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Persians  slain  there  in  the  battle  so  cele- 
brated in  Grecian  history.  The  avidity  of  some  English  traveDers 
to  possess  antiques  of  this  description,  so  enhanced  the  valae  of 
those  gems,  that  Mr.  Gcll  could  not  obtain  them  under  a  price 
amounting,  as  we  understand,  to  nearly  twenty-five  guineas  each. 
The  conjecture  above  mentioned  concerning  their  origin,  b  conx)- 
borated^  and  their  value  consequently  raised,  by  the  circumstance 
of  four  others  of  a  similar  kind  being  found  near  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  by  Sir  William  Ousdej, 
during  his  late  travels  in  that  country.  Among  a  variety  of  brass 
arrow-heads  brought  also  from  Persepolis  by  .Sir  William  Ousefajj 
some  are  said  to  resemble  exactly  those  which  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon. 
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PROLEGOMENA  DE  EDITIONE,  AUTORE,  ET  OPERE. 

t^uM  hxc  Opuscula,  nunquam  antehac  simul  ezcusa»  nunc  eodem 
voluminc  impressa  prodeant,  opcrac  pretium  fore  yidebatur,  si  ab  eo 
qui  edenda  curavit,  et  Editionis,  et  Auctoris,  et  Opens  ratio  aliqua 
Lectori  redderetur.  Quamobrem  ne  vel  novitate  sua  displiceant^  vel 
sub  Fragmentorum  titulo  minus  ambitioso  vilescant,  quod  de  borum 
unoquoque  scitu  necessarium  judicavimus,  breviter  fideliterque  tra- 
deiniis. 

Cum  Tfpographus '  Pythagorse  Fragmenta  hinc  inde  collecta«  et 
in  Aurea  ejus  Carmina  Hieroclis  Philosophi  Commentarium  yd  auro 
preCiosioreiii  praelq  subjecisset,  monui  eum  eztare  etiamnum^'alia  Hiero- 
clis Opuscula,  nee  ea  adeo  vulgo  nota ;  addidique,  nihil  a  tanti  nominis 
Fhilosopho,  ma^is  magisque  indies  inclarescente,  scriptum  esse,  quod 
omnibus  in  hoc  bteraruni  genere  versatis  non  foret  gratissimum,  ezopta* 
tissimumque.  Quo  monito,  licet*  Facetiarum  libelmm  priori  imprpden- 
tius  affizissety  ccepit  tamen  de  secundo  Volumiife  imprimendo  cogitare* 


<  Cam  niUl,  pneter  Hieroclis  scripts,  in  Incem  iterum  dare  in  animo  foeril, 
Fra|;iiieiit«  ista  et  Synabola  prorsns  ehminanda  esse  censni.    Needham, 

*  Fkcetias  istas,  qnod  a  nostri  Hieroclis  Alexandriui  roann  non  f  identor  pro- 
▼eoMe,  rqieci  ad  calcem  N^tantm  p.  460.  et  hoc  tantom  consilio  acfjiciendas 
caravi,  net  aliqi^,  de  quo  an  Hieroclenm  sit  rel  dubitari  possit,  desideraret 
Editio  DOftra ;  pnesertim,  earn  Lomdrntnui  czhibeaot.    Idem. 
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Primum  igitur,'  Compendium  de  Providentia  et  Fato  Parwiis  a  Fi^ 
rico  Morcllo  editum  ut  quxreret,  suasi ;  quod  in  Diblipoliis  omnibus, 
et  nonnullis  eruditorum  hominum  bibliothecis  frustra  qua^situm,  tan- 
dem vir   doctissimus,  harumque  rerum  callentissimus,  et,  si  addete 
liceat,  noslri  amicissimus,  Mericus  Casaubonus  communicavit :  quod 
non  bolum  a  Morello  primo  editorc,  sed  ab  Hugone  Grotio,  qui  in 
hac  ipsa  qascstione  plurimum  desudaverat,    rersum  habes.     Huic* 
Tractatus  duos  ex  iisdem  libris  a  Photio  excerptos,  et  in  Myriobiblo, 
stupenda:  eruditionis  opere,  extantes,  adjiciendos  curavi.     Et  ne  quid, 
quod  a  tanto  virt)  scriptum  est,  licet  temporis  injuria  mutilatum,  laie- 
ret ;    ejusdem  Autoris '    Fragmenta   omnia  *    mter    Stobaei   Echgoi 
sparsa,  et  vel  sic  ab  interitu  vindicata,  ut  adjungeret  consilium  dedi. 
Pnrtcre;^,  etiamsi  paucissima  ex  iis  quse  Hierocles  ille  *  adversus  Rcli- 
eionis  nostr:T»  cultores  scripserat,  superesscnt,  eaque  sint,  quorum  a 
lectione   Christi.inr.s  omnes  potius  arcendos  crediderint  forsitan  non- 
nulli ;  tani(Ti,  quoniam  apud  Eusebium  Ccesariensem  et  edita  jampri- 
dem  ct  refutata  sunt,  censui  sine  ullo  religionis  dispendio  edi  posse, 
et  ne  <|uid  dcesset,  omnino  edenda.     Denique,  cum  in  priori  Libro, 
inter  reliqua  Fragmenta,  etiam  Symhola  Pydiagorae  ex  lamblicho  de- 
lineata  conspiccrem,  et  praeclarum  ^  Lilii  Gyraldi  Commentarium  in 
magno  et  ingentis  pretii  Opcrum  volumine  quasi  latitantem  cogita- 
rem,  iterum  nortatus  sum  ut  non  omitteret  libellum  tam  paucis  cog- 
nitum,  a  tanto  Philologo  scriptum,  summique  Viri  Isaaci  Casanboni 
elogio  conimendatissimum  ;  quem  in  Notis  ad  Diogenem  Laertium 
hacc  verba  habuisse  diu  est  ex  quo  primum  observaverimus,  "  De  Sym- 
bolis  Pythagoricis  miilta  multi  scripsere,  ad  quos  Lectorem  rejicimus; 
imprimis  ad  Lilium  Gyraldum,'  virum  solide  doctum,*  et  in  scribendo 
accuratum."     Hxcquc   omnia  eo,  lubentius  ardentiusque  ut  fierent 
urgerc  visum  est,  quod*^    Annotationes  Casauboni  Filii  in  Commen- 

*  Compoiulinm  Utiid  rum  iiiliil  liahfret,  qmiil  in  Photianiit  ExarfitU^  (jax 
ftxprciuiinu^,  penc  ayroXt^tl  non  conipan^at,  (nisi  nbi  Kpituniatnr  ea  corrvpit): 
inio.  Hit  taniuni  Epitome  t'hotiuntc  i'pitomcs,  ut  recto  obnervat  inferiiis  Pear- 
sonn*  :  posttjuam  l^hotinua  aliquibu.^  in  locis  ox  Schedis  istis  Mifrfliianu  enieoda- 
veraiu,  rejicieudas  (txi.^timavi,  una  cum  Mortlliana  et  Groiii  vcrsionibus ;  emen* 
data  priu*  ex  i-I.h  tralationc  Pbotii,  quani  Schottns  dctlorat,  ne  Lectoribiis  eau- 
team  ct  stoiMuchnni  murerct  repctita  oruuibe,  et  Libri  molci  inutiliter  aacta. 
Kaedhatn, 

*  Photiaua  i»ta  ex  Hieroclis  \\\m%de  ProvidvHiia  et  Fato  rxcerpta  repnraentat 
Editio  Nostra  p.  -iSCu  216.     Idem, 

^  Hbbc  omnia  CKhibentur  p.  880.  et  scqo, 

*  H»c  brevissima  Excerpta  Euseh'mna  ex  Hieroclis  Niconiedirnsis  Aiyw  f*x«\r 
»•»,  qwi  toto  seculo  Philosopho  Nostro  major  erat,  ut  in  Prvt/ntione  oatpadimiy, 
cum  alibi  possnit  uullo  cum  ncpotio  iuveniii  (ad  calcem  Philostrati  Edit.  Purit. 
&c.)  ct  prorsus  ab  instituto  nontro  aliena  bint,  omittcnda  duxi.     Needliam. 

fi^  9jw.^*''"**°**  Pytliagorw  non  recuderem,  omnino  iirpo^:»i,u<r6tf  fuissetiste 
uyraiui  i^ommentanus :  pra-iicrtim,  cum  non  ita  rarus  nunc  sit,  quippe  qui  intcf 
dtwU  ^^Ne^i^  ^vgduni  Batavorum  non  ita  pridem  typis  mandata  iterum  pre- 

moni^um*"v^u!n**«"^^'^''"*T  ^'^"^  "^  P^'^'  ''*""•  *'**'<^«^  Tut^irmt  Lector; 
r^r  ."L  n/.^?'  nostris  hmc  inde  notis  ad  singulo^  Hieroclis  loci  intewpentt 
esse,  cam  utplunmum  brevintculae  fuerint.    /dT 
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tariuxn  Hieroclis  prius  impressum,  imb  cvulgatum,  non  sine  alio 
V^olumine  edendae  viderentur.  Hanc  Editionis  rationem  habeant)  qui 
requirunt  breviusculam,  Auctoris  aliquanto  ampliorem  habituri. 

Nam  cum  in  omni  fere  literarum  genere,  a  quo  quisque  liber, 
)uaque  aetate,  scriptus  sit  intelligere  plurimum  intersit,  ne  Scriptorem 
plane  alienum  pro  Nostro  substituamus,  neu  pro  mediae  aetatis  Philo- 
iopho  vel  recentiorem  aliqucni  vol  antiquiorem  venditemus ;  veniam 
30stulare  visum  est,  ut  de  iis  omnibus  qui  sub  Hieroclis  nomine  inter 
iterates  hactenus  innotuerunt,  et  haec  commentanti  prxstQ  sunt,  paulo 
iilieentius  disseramus. 

Primus^  quantum  memoria  teneo,  qui  Hieroclis  nomine  inter  Grae- 
:os  doctrina  celebres  insignitus  est,  fuit  Mc^eclis  frater,  e  regionc 
I^aria,  ex  urbc  *  Alabandis,  ubi  Cicerone  puero  floruit,  et  Oratoriam 
>rofessus  est.  Aliter  quidem  doccre  nos  nuper  voluit  vir  doctissimus 
[xerardus  *  Joannes  Vossius  libro  de  Historicis  Gra^cis  tertio ;  qui 
rlieroclem  hunc  patria  quidem  Alabandensem  fatetur,  sed  Rhodum 
rommijgrasse  tradit,  testemque  migrationis  Strabonem  laudat :  quod 
m  veritad  consentaneum  sit  vidcamus.  Verba  Strabonis  lib.  14.  in 
rodicibus  editis  hstc  sunt:  "Ar^^a  H  iyivrro  xiyv  »|m<  ivc  /hVa^e^  iitX^u 

wm^  tif  T«p  *F«)o9,  0,  Ts  'A9r«AA«#y<«$  xui  i  M^A«y.  **  Viri  memorabiles 
Vlabandenses  fuerunt  Orifitc^es  duo  fratres,  Menecles,  de  quo  paulo 
inte  diximus,  et  Hierocles,  qui  in  Rhodum  commi^raveriint ;  item 
Vpollonius  et  Molo."  Ita  Interpres,  et  haec  Vossio  favent,  Sed 
Qonuit  Criticorum  Princeps  Isaacus  Casaubonus  locum  esse  mutilum, 
t  deesse  particulam  xui,  legendumque  omnino  xat  'lf^«KXiif,  xtti  ci  furtf 
mwmms  ui  tJi9  '?•}•»*  ut  illud  furuKna-xnti  non  ad  Meneclem  et  Hiero- 
lem  qui  praecedunt,  sed  ad  eos  qui  sequuntur,  ApoUonium  scilicet  et 
4olonem,  referatur.  Quam  ego  correctionem  minime  contemnen- 
axn,  potius  corroborandam,  sentio.  Nam  primo  ApoUonium  et  Mo- 
:>nem  ^  Alabandenses  fuisse,  et  Rhodum  postea  commigrasse  faten- 
iir  omnes :  deinde  cum  Geographus  ipse,  paulo  ante,  eos  qui  alibi 
ati,  Rhodi  Oratoriam  professi  sunt,  commemorassct,  horum  quidem 
iserte  meminit,  Meneclis  autem  vel  Hieroclis  ibidem  docentis  mentio- 
cm  nullam  fiacit,  Oratores  adeo  celebres  loco  tam  opportune  nequa- 
uam  omissurus,  si  in  eadem  urbe  cum  Apollonio  et  Molone  unquam 
ocuissent. 

Ceterum  Joannes  Meursius,  vir  diligens  et  harum  rerum  praecipuc 
aliens,  correctionem  Casauboni  emend atione  alia  plane  evertere  in 
Apollonio  suo  conatur.  Ubi  enim  nos  legimus  «,  n  'A^»xxtiUH  mm  « 
Uxmvf  ac  si  duo  essent,  ut  re  vera  sunt :  ille  levi  transpositionein  hunc 
(lodum  restituit,  •',    n  ^ A'jfXXtiu*^^  «  Ti  Mixm^  atque  ita  ex  duobus 


■  Ita  bic  et  inferius  ter  rescripsi,  pro  Alubandii^  quod  Claries.  Episropna  dcde* 
at,  dnm  non  adverti;bat  Alabanda,  Caricu;  istins  urbis  iiomeii,  esse  nentrum 
lorale,  non  freiniuinum  singulare.  Testes  suntSlrabo  p.  878.  Edit.  Anisteladam* 
)  U  Kotf^fv;wy  tl(  ^AKtfiayla'  et  alibi :  Et  Juvenalis  Satyr,  iii.  v.  70.  Hie  AndrOy 
Ue  SawiOy  kic  JYHllibus,  aui  Alibandia,  Plinius  deiiiqiic  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  7.  Aii^i^ 
ntU  [earlmnemht]  Al^bmndicoa,  in  Ortho$ia  caute  nmeentes,  $ed  qui  perficitmtur 
iUUmndit.  Habemut  qiiidem  apud  Stephanuiu  Byzaiitiniiin  ptrcemiain,  'AX^i^avia 
Ctpihr  nfrvx^TTam,  sed  ibi  subintelligitur  voug,    Nirdham* 
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unum  facit,  qui  et  Apollonius  et  Molo  diceretur.  Sed  digit  eum  ratio, 
cum  diligentissimum  Geop;raphuni  sic  emendaret,  vel  potius  coman- 
peret.  Quis  enim  putabit  Strabonem,  duxn  Alabandenses  Oratom 
enumerat,  Molonem  nominare,  Apollonium  omittere ;  et  cum  ante 
utriusque  ut  Alabandis  *  nati,  ut  Rhodi  profitentis,  sixnul  memnuV 
set,  nunc  in  ipsa  patriz  descriptione  unius  tantum  mendonem  faast 
Toluisse  ?  Quid  quod,  quicquid  alii  de  ApoUbnio  Molonis,  nt  Hn- 
tarchus  et  Porphyrius,  aut  de  Apollonio  Mcilone,  ut  Josephus,  Sueto- 
nius, et  Qui'-.tilianus  scribunt,  Strabo  semper  Molonem  diserte  disdn- 

gUlt  ab    Apollonio?      Kecfciin^    tceti    *Air»XXiitfi    i    M^XtCK^,  tuu   M«A^ 

iir%9  yct^  'AXxBccf^ic.  «<  Quemadmodum  Apollonius  coenomeiito  Mollis, 
et  Molo;  eraiit  enim  Alabandenses,"  Meneclis  Rnetoris  discipuli: 
non  dixit  c  MuXuKog  xxi  i  Mox^v,  quod  certe  dcbuit,  si  utinim que  Apol- 
lonium, unum  Malacum,    alterum  Molonem  dicere  voluisset.     Rur- 

SUS,  iTi^u^Ti    ?(    xpirt^cv*    *AvreXXMitoi'  c-^i   2i  itctt  i    M^«f.      **  Prior 

Rhodum  ?c  contulit  Apollonius :    Postea  autem   venit   Molo."    Si 
Utcrque  fuissct  nomine  Apollonius,  nunquam  scripsisset  4r(.rf#o  *A«x- 
X0ft6:y  sed  TT^oTt^oy  6  MetXccKocf  «-^€  dt  o  MdX/vv.     Ceitissimum  i^turest 
distinc^ui  aptid  Srrabonem  Apollonium  et  Molonem,  et  correctionem 
Casauboni  cmcndationi  Menrbii  prarfcrendam.     Quare  tut]  m  fav4*inf 
Tiff  i<;  T»i»  'Vo^ct  c,  rt  * AttoXx^vio!!  kclI  c  MoXatvy  ita  apud  Strabonem  ycr- 
terem  :  Memnrabiles  quidem  Alabandenses  Mencclcs  et    Hierodes, 
itofi  Apollonius  rt  Molo,  qui  (ex  Alabandis  patria  sua,  ubi  Meneclctn 
audiverant)  Hhodum  commigrarunt,     Habcmus  igitur  tandem  Hiero- 
clem  Alabandis  natum,  ibidemquc  Oratoriam  professum.     Et  scrip- 
sisse  eum  Orationes  ex  Cicerone  constat.     Ita  enim  ille  in  Broto: 
"  Genera  Asiaticac  dictionis  duo  sunt :  unum  sententtosum  et  argu- 
tum,    qualis  in  historia  Timxiis,    in   dicendo  autem,  pueris    nobis 
Hicrocles   A'abandeus,    magis    ctiam     Mcnecles    frater   ejus    fiiit; 
quorum  utriusque  Orationes   sunt   imprimis,  ut  in  Asiatico  generc, 
laudabiles."     Quod  fuerit  judicium  hominum  de  hoc  Hierocle,  cog- 
noscere  licet  ex  Cicerone  lib.  *<?.  de  Oratore.     "  Intelligemus,  ut  ho<ue 
Alabandensem  ilium  Meneclem  et  ejus  fratrem  Hicroclem,  quos  ego 
audivi,  tota  imitetur  Asia  ;  sic  semper  fuisse  aliquem,  cuius  se  simitts 
plerique  esse  vellent."     Qua  sententia  Ciceronis,  docet  ipse  in  Ora- 
tore ad  Brutum  :    *•  Tertium  est,  in  quo  fuerunt  fratres  illi,  Asiaiico- 
rum  Rhetorum  Principes,  ♦  Hierocles  et  Menecles,  minime  mea  sen- 
tentia contemnendi.     Etsi  enim  a  forma  veritatis,  et  ab  Atticorom  re- 
gula  absunt  j  tamen  hoc  vitium  compensant  vel  facultate  vel  copia." 
Atque  hxc  de  Alabandensi   Rhetore,  quem  Nostrum  esse  non  posse 
certissimum  est,  utpote  qui  pene  *  quadringentis  annis  Philosopho  an- 
tiquior  fuerit. 

Meminit  et  Hieroclis  cujusdam  Scholiastes  ad  Pindari  Pythia,  Ode 

(0ii^«y;  uui^irctt.      Et   paulo    post :   *Ii#«i6AiK    Js  <Piir%  nuvitu  ^f  fnXn  wi 

A«^«v  /M«rrof»2«v;  Ai*»»yf/«t;.  Hunc  Hieroclem  eundem  fuisse  own 
Alabandensi,  unico  hoc  areumento,  nimis  fortasse  levi,  non  tasiieD 
reticendo,  conjicio.     Menecles  et  Hierocles  fratres  erant  in  eodem  di- 

'  I  mo  qiiingrntifl,  ut  in  Prafati<me  deinonstravimuK. 
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endi  genere  Tersati ;  Scholiastes  autem  umunque  simul  landat  Nam 
am  Meneclem  prius  ideo  nominassety  quod  probabiliorexn  ceteris 
adonem  reddidisset,  cur  Battus  Oraculum  consuleret,  sedittonem 
lempe  in  insula  Thera  ortam :  statim  subjungit  verbis  modo  prolatiSf 
iieroclem  docuisse,  "Eos*  qui  et  Lacethsmone coloniam in Theram 
ledaxeranty  eandem  Apollini  consecrasse;  et  urbem  Cyrenen  in 
c^e,  uberis  fonnam  referente,  collrcatam  fnisse.*'  Hxnc  mihi  qui- 
lem  rerisixnile  videtury  fratrera  utrumque  Historiam  illam  de  adventn 
kitti  in  Cyrenajcam  oratorio  more  pertexuisse.  Aut  si  coniectura 
laec  minus  cuiquam  arrideat,  potiusque  ad  aliquem,  qnem  Historica 
cripsisse  certum  est,  referenda  hacc  esse  auturoaverit ;  sit  nobis  Secuti' 
fus  Hierocles  ille,  cujus  Stephanus  Ethnicographus  meminit,  qui 
ibros  scripsit,  quos  0<Ai>T«f«f  nominaVit.     Ita  enim  ille  in  Tm^ttvtm* 

if  "ic^MtAiK  h  rcif  <^tXirv^9'tK  **  Etiam  Tarcynasi  gens  quaedam  inter 
Eiyperboreos,  apud  qnos  grypbes  aurum  custodiunt,  ut  Hierocles  in 
Phtlhistoricis.''  Insgne  Fiagmentum  ex  eodem  opere  excerptum 
ipud  eundem  Stephanum  extat  in  B^et^uMvif.    'it^wXnf  »  r$U  ^ix^rv^ri 

P«r«  *  MtTtk  Tatvrtt  T7:^v^i  a^ff  tf9fiCto4n  ro  B^ttj^futtttt  litTt  ^t/A^v,  ifi^m  ^lA*- 
ri^tn  umi  0Mf  ^iAi»»,  nXm  it  fuiXimt  xa^ttrntfakfrnt.  'Airi;^evr«i  M  ««#««- 
Pmyutf  ^tin$ff  tuU  *  viettfi^tdt  rh  aUi  X^^^^^  fiirtifvctf  ttmi  «eAi|lfM(r  riftMTt* 
fi^rFtn  M  iHfiirt  AiviTy  riji  ' «  int^Sf  Xt9ti/f  r«  ftn^ufutnt  futXei^  kW  ii^ftMrm  o 
n  tfvn/^.Mvriv*  f(  t/f  v^Jirfutr*  yinrttt  finvt  ^rv^t  ie«<«4«ir«y  fuir%  yimri 
uUms^ofurmt  «AA*   iwtt^if  ftnnv  «ai  itigA-'^*;   ifiTXnciily  iftfiXn^rrm  tU  ^xiytif 

\Mmuk  jKJCf  ^mpmni  ytyttrtti,  **  Postea  opersB  pretium  videbatur  Brach- 
Bianas  visere,  homines  philosophi.r  deditos,  et  Diis  charos.  Soli  vero 
praecipue  dedicatos.  Cacterum  ab  esu  camium  prorsus  abstinent ;  sub 
Dio  totam  setatem  degunt,  et  veritatem  colunt."  Quae  autem  se- 
)uuntur  cum  corrupta  sint,  prius  ut  emaculentur,  quam  vertantur» 
3pus  est. 

Corrigo  itaque  et  lego  :  HfZrrtit  T%  irfirt  Xttn  rjT  U  mr^r  xi$m  yi^ 
m^f'utrat  fuiXmxM.  xni  ^ji««er«3ii  Tvitv^et.wvTiu  Correctionem  confirmant 
Ua  Plutarchiy  Libro  de  Oraculorum  defect u  p.  434.   T«f  i'  h  K«^vrrf 

rvnx^i^^vou.  Vides  ex  '  Petra  Carystia  xi$m  ^h^v^tm,  eaque  futx§^tm 
MM  mfimvtiin,  ut  apud  Stephanum  2t^futrtih  reposuimus,  mftHrrnik  etiam 
reposituri.  nisi  quod  nimis  a  veteri  lectione  recedat,  et  h^fuirmin  ferri 
possit.  Quod  autem  de  lino  vivo,  sive  *  *  asbestine,  loquatur  Plutar- 
chus,  certum  est :  ex  eo  enim  mantilia,  retia,  et  capitis  involucra 
confecta  esse  dicit,  ab  ignis  injuria  tuta,  iisdem  pene  cum  Hierocle 
verbis  tradens^  Ovn  vn^txtttfiinvft  ttxx*  'ia^  «»  pwnf^  x^ttftitm  iftfitt' 
A«yrf$  tis  ^xiyeif  x^ir^tc  xui  iut^titn  K$fii^»mti.     Atque  ita  tandem  reli- 

■  Vide  inter  alios  Berkelinm  ad  Siefihannm  Byzantinum  r,  Kafva-ros,  et  AT^tet 
ftd  Cfptnaconim  lib.  xv.  c.  i.  p.  403.     Editionis  Cantabrig.    Idem. 

^  Apod  Aii2iittiiiDiD  de  Cicitate  Dei  lib.  xxi.  c.  5.  Asbesttm  Arcadia  lapidem 


T«(  inritin^Qibilts,  nam  r)3ryvu,u»  extinguo.    Scedkiun. 
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qua  apud  Stephanum  vcrtimus.  <<  Utuntur  autem  veste  lioeai  q 
petris  facta  :  lapidum  enim  filamenta  quaedam  mollia  et  quasi  cuuaca 
contexui^t ;  ex  quibus  vestimenta  fiunty  neque  igne  comburenda,  xieqve 
aqua  purganda :  sed  cum  sordibus  scatcaut,  in  flammam  conjectaii 
pura  et  splenJida  evadunt." 

Aliud  Hieroclis  ejusdem  Fragmentum,  ex  eodemque  Opere,  coa- 
servatum  habemus  in  Tzetzis  Chiliadibus.  Quod  licet  ipsissimis  ejoi 
verbis  conceptum  non  sit,  tamen  et  Libri  Argumento,  et  ztati  Auctom 
vix  aliunde  eruendse  non  panun  lucis  afieret. 

'E^ii;  ij,   A.-yw?,  fiJo/xfv  yjxifn\  a^junpoTartjy, 

"^ilv  o\  fj.:v  flr.'TxIrtToy  to  Xjocxrcv  ut.o.;, 

*  Tov;  Tiiia;  i'  av^Tit'.svTf ,,   zh  TV(jiT:ar  aXX»  rr-ioixa, 

Tour-Mi  ii  iTpajSoiy  (xifxy^rti,  x»i  yt  Taiv  ax*ifi/.u,'^^ 

Oi/T'Ktf  t'/ii  o'j%  ^nv/Tictj  f>j7iv  0   IfpjtAi'n;. 
TaDra    l?p3X>.t»j;  ^a.'v. 

Hi(rorlp5  siioilitcr  in  libris  PIii1lustorici% 

Driodt',  iii(|r.it,  viiiiiims  rt'gionem  siccisMUiani, 

Solcqur  f  \i;s!ittii,  el  iu  va  virus 

Nwdos  atqiio  Ucto  careistfs,  Iccis  in  (If»sorti?> : 

Qnortmi  qniihnn  olMimbrahaiit  facitm  Riiribm, 

PedeH  atitcin  rxtciulcntes,  itiuiu  corpus  reliqauin. 

Quin  honiiii  Strabo  iiiLiuinit,  iiec  non  Arpplialortiin, 

Kt  decern  capita  habcntitmi,  cpiatiiorquc  luaniis  atquc  pedes.' 

Quos  ego  7}»nr/Mrim  ^  vidi,  iiKpiit  Iiicruck\<. 

Hsec  quidcm  IIi<'roclc.<<. 

Atque  ista  Joannes  Tzetzcs  Chil.  7.  Hist.  1  ll-.  ex  quibus  liquet 
Hieroclem  ilium  quamplurimas  regioncs  poragrussc,  rcsque  in  itinere 
visas  aut  aliunde  cognitas  scripto  tradidli.se,  et  libros,  quibus  h«c 
omnia*  complcxus  est,  <Pi>Jc-7»^ui  nominasse.  Patet  etiam  Strabone 
Historico,  qui  sub  Tibcrio  sciipsit,  juiiiorcm,  (ilium  enim  laudat) 
Stephanb  autem  Ethnicograplio,  a  quo  ipse  laudatur^  antiquiorem 
fuisse. 

Post  Oratorem  et  Historicum,  iertius  nobis  erit  ex  porticu  Philo- 
sophusy  toties  Tauro  Platonlco  et  cum  Stoica  disciplina  non  bene  con- 
venienti  laudatus,  ut  tradit  in  Noctibus  Atticis  [ix.  v.^  Agellius. 
'*  Taurus  autem  noster,  quotics  facta  mentio  Epicuri  esset,  in  ore 
atque  in  lingua  habebat  verba  hsec  Hieroclis  Stoici  viri  sancti  et  snu 
vis  :  *H^»yir(  rtXt   iro#nif    ^iyfut  oCk  irrt¥  ^epn7»*   oi/Sci  xt^fm  iiyfit^,     Ista 

Agellius  de  Tauro  lib.  9.  c.  5.  Hxc  Taurus  ex  Hierocle,  sed  cor- 
rupta,  et  nihili  ex  vitiosa  editione  facta,  in  hunc  modum  nitori  pristine 

restituenda.  ^     *Hi»yh  riiA*^*   Tro^fr.^  aiyf^a.      OCk  tm   x^ovamc  cviit'  ri^m 

i^yfui.    Duo  nempe  Epicuri  dogmata  jugulat,  et  ex  Philosophorom 

'   MaoiiDin  atque  pedum.     Pearson.  ^  Nusqnam.    Ibid* 

'  Pro  'Toovnei,  quod  certe  nihili  erat,  Gronovius  notat  scribi  recte  irpivoM  ia 
•liquibns  MS.S.  et  Claris»imi  Pearsoni  emeiidationeni  dicti  istius  Hieroclet  id  dw- 
pertm  snain  A.  Gellii  Editiooem  recepit ;  et  merito  rcjicit  futilem  Gebba^dico^ 
rectioiiem,  qni  e  MS.  venditat  ^spv*};  doy/uM  k-xict^,    Gronovii  judiciiuD  cilciil<' 
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is  ad  lupanaria  amandat  vir  sandus  et  gravis  :  finem  omnium. 

immutn  bonum  in  voluptate  situm  esse :  illud  primum.     Provi- 

am*  qua  regi  mundum  vulgus  autumat,  nihil  esse :  hoc  *  secun- 

£t  hie  tortasse  Hyllarimensis  est,  de  quo  Stephanus :    *Taa«. 

s.  Nallam  enim  aliam  ob  rationem,  quam  quod  Philosophus 
:]ir9  nostrum  fuisse  Hyllarimensem  ilium  conjecit  Vossius ;  not 
\T  potiori  jure  Stoicura  hunc  fuisse  dicamus,  quoniam  noster  non 
Lthleta*  sed  '  ex  Judice  factus  est  Philosophus,  ut  mox  ostende- 
Utcunque  sit,  Stoicus  ille  non  potest  idem  esse  cum  £o  quern 
edtmus,  quia  Tauro  antiquior  est,  quern  Platonicam  Philosophiam 
>nentenn  non  solum  Ag^ius.  sed  et  Herodes  Atticus,  referente 
.ostratOy  sub  Hadriano  Cxsare  audivit. 
liius  etiam  a  Nostro  vidttur  Ilierodes^  ex  quo  Athenaeus  lib,  14# 

(646-  B.)  rfjert  quid  tit  rreiU^  inquit  Ger.  Vossius.  Imo  vero> 
)mnino  fuerit  Hierocles  iste,  non  modo  videiur  alius^  sed  ut  sit 
esse  est.  Scripsit  enira  ante  Athenxum,  qui  sub  Pertinace  Deip^ 
opkistan  edidit,  centum  et  quinquaginta  annis  ante '  Libanium  et 
acium,  quibus  ilorentibus  Noster  obiit.  Neque  vero  ille  apud 
benxum  refert  *  quid  sit  rrniit  sed  quid  rrmrirmi^  placenta  scilicet 

£picharmo  nominata,  qu2  otm;  irrif  vy^»f  Uf  rnyauf  lirtj^ufi%f§9f 

npe  dictus  est,  quod  sit  rraTi  **  liquidum  sartagini  affusum,  adjecto 
lie,  cum  sesamo  et  caseo,  ut  inquit  Hierocles."  Apertissitne  au- 
n  fallitur  \'ir  doctissimus  Dalechampium  sequutus,  cum  ita  expli- 
:  quid  sit  «tk«V,  nempe  liquor^  vinum  puta^  aqua^  vel  alius  •*  nemo 
m  unquam  vinum,    aut   aquam,  aut  similem  aliquem  humorem 


•  coniprobat  Daceriiis  in  Vita  Hieroclis,  Mihi  tamen,  fatcor,  magis  arridet  et 
Ito  rertior  videtur  emciidatio  a  Dociiss.  Richardo  Beiitleio  aliata  in  secundm 
ytftintione  de  EphtolU  PhaUtridis  p.  52<^.  [Conf.  eundem  ad  Hor.  A.  P.  441.]  sic 
m  Vir  ille  magnus  corrnptis>iinum  liiiiic  locum  rrstituit.  *Hinri  tiXo;*  «9pTt»c 
lA.  ovx  iVrt  :rpvoti»*  ouci  rrofiri;  >^yfJiM,  Votuptas  fiuia,  vel  guatMum  bmmm : 
etricis  dogma,  Non  est  proridentia :  ne  tturctricis  qaidem  dogma.  Sensutn  qai« 
1  aliquatenus  attigit  eniditiss.  Pcarsomis,  sed  phrasin  dnriorem  dedit,  O^ 
t  irp9>ot»  ouJrV  at  0^  {Vri  vfovoire  pa»sim  orctirrit,  ut  apud  Hicroclem  nostrum 
^Vvruf^n/ia  ei  Fato  p.  238.  dftav  o^  irvni  irpvoiav,  n  i^itu  f^Uf  9«vAi|v  ir  et  sie 
tins  in  Commentai-io  a<l  Aurea  Carmiiia.     NeedJiam. 

Fallitur  liic  Vir  egregins,  ut  fusius  ostendimus  variis  argumentis  de  yeT% 
•Toclis  state  in  Prafatione  prolatis.     Idem, 

Rec-tiuM  certe  h!c  Pearsonn$,  qnam  Annotator  anonymns  ad  Aulnm  Gelliom 
IX.  c.  V.  p.  439.  Edit.  Grunw.  qui  Hicroclem  istnm  Stoicum  incautc  cum 
tonico  nostro  his  verbis  confundit :  Hie  idem  eat,  qui  in  aurea  Pythagwie  (re^ 
I  Ljjsidit  Pythtifrffrici  aunt,  qui  Epaminondam^  teste  C  Nepate  ei  Diogens 
Ttio,  ituHiuit)  carmina  Commtntarium  aureum  edidii,  ei  quamvis  Staieua, 
thagorenrum  smtentiam  optime  gjrprcMit,     Needliam. 

L.ibaniif«  circa  A.  C.  360.  lloruit,  sub  Impcrat.  Juliano,  sed  Noster  non  ante 
tiuiu  «*t  medium  sequentis  scculi.  Memiuit  quidem  HicrocUi  in  horrenda 
comedis  per  terra:  motum  subvrnione  intercmpti  Libanius  in  Episiola  ad 
«num,  sed  Hierocles  Bithynis  et  postea  Alexaodris  Prefectus  vix  eno  po- 
it,  nisi  admodum  grandaerus  obierit ,  quippe  qui  clanierit  A,  D.  902.  terre  mo- 
I  antem  i»te  contigerit  A.  D.  ;}d8.  Oatiano  et  Cereale  Cost,  teste  Amniaml 
arceUino.    Idem. 
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rr«iV  nomtnavit.  Revera  non  quid  wxtik  esset,  sed  quamobrcm  pl^ 
centa  rT«irt'r«(  diceretur,  scilicet  quod  vt  murtf  vy^tv  fiezvt,  duccR 
▼oluity  quisquis  est ;  non  enim  Hierocleniy  sed  latroclem  nominatnm 
puto ;  et  legend um  omnino,  #(  'l«rf«xAiK  ^rtPy  apud  Athenxum  cen- 
seo.     Ut  enim  Harpocration  Mendesius,  ita  et  latrocles  scripsit  de 

Placentis.      K^i^vitik  9rA«K«v(   vtU^^  }m»  «fi^M»y  yiN^Mv«f»  m%  *\mn^mim  fc 

t«  in^f  4rA4M«v»r«p  rnvmy^u^iu     Athensus  paulo  ante.    £t  idem  nirsiSy 

K*4(«Nt<'  r«trr«#v  ^n^MMvM  'l«r^«»Aif(  fv  rm  wt^i  ir)iMUWTttf.  Ut  ifiltlir  tllblf 
ItmltUf  irXtt»»vrrm  *    x«^«    KdJei;,   «>(   ^H|«*<v   'l«r#«»AjK*      Ita   hlC  qUld  St 

Xrmrtnif  ostendens,  itt  I«r(«KX«(  ^nri  sine  dubio  scripsit.  Hanc  igitnr 
ex  numero  eorum  qui  sub  Hieroclis  nomine  innotuemnt  expnngentesi 
ad  alios  et  his  et  Nostro  juniores  transeamas. 

In  16.  Geoponicorum  libro  tria  capita  sunt  viz.  9,  10^  11.  qns 
^f^«AMv$  nomen  prae  se  ferunt :  sed  cum  liber  jUe  ad  rem  Teterinap 
nam  pertineat,  *  'Ii(«kAmv(  logcndum  esse  ostendunt  Hipmatrietu 
Binos  autem  libros  scripsit  Hierocles  in^i  tik  'tmrttf  h^vum^,  tioc  est» 
de  Morbis  equorum  curandis,  ut  ipse  testatur  in  Prooemio  ad  secnn- 
d\}m  Hippiatricorum,  capite  sexagesimo ;  eosque  a  Basso  rogatns 
cum  confecisset,  eidem  postea  dedicavit.  Suntque  hi  duo  libri  quasi 
fimdamenta  Collectioncs  Vcterinaris,  ad  quorum  formam  methodum- 
que  reliquorum  Epistolac  aut  itirTvucfuirM  redigi  videantur.  Fnit 
autem  Hierocles  ille  non  iirxmr(9q,  aut  inter  equites  Cssarianos  in 
armis  rersatus,  ut  Apsyrtus,  et  Theomncstus,  sed  Jurisprudentiaxn 
coluit,  et  causis  agendis  in   foro  opcram  dedit.     Locuples  ipse  mihi 


.  ,      ^        ,  ,     ,    .         * ,  «^#rn 

**  Etiamsi  nos  alios  potius  audire  hoc  tempore  oporteat,  et  in  judiciis 
copiam  nostri  postulantibus  prxbere,  atque  hisce  exercitiis  operam 
dare  ;  non  tamen  negligendum  fuit,  optimc  Basse,  quod  tu  requiris." 

Praeter  hunc  et  alius  ^  Hierocles  Granimaticus,  qui  SvytsJ^H**  sive 
Notitiam  Imperii  Constantinopolitani  cvulgavit,  editus  ab  Episcopo 
Abrincatensi,  sed  imperfectus,  a  V.  CL  L.  Holstenio  in  Corpore 
Historiae  Byzantinae  perfectior  edendus. 

Tandem  '  aliquando,  reccn&itis  illis  quos  a  Nostro  plane  disdngui- 
mus,  ad  ipsum  Philosophum  veniamus.     Hunc  ego  pro  certoamr- 


<  Haoc  Viri  ClariKsitni  Emeixlatioiicni  iti  tixtuin  Geopaidconam  rerepiaMi» 
pra^i'aDiihii*  MS.  Voggiano  #»t  Jann  O>mario.  Tliororlen  auteiu  iste  Velrnnariiii 
Aptyrto junior  videtur,  f|iii  snb  Imperat.  Coittrantiim  in  bcllo  .Scythiro  merait; 
eum  euim  Uudat  in  Hippiatridi  c.  68.  Male  a  Silvatico  api^Ilatiir  Gerodios  et 
Erodiuti,  tejfte  Keinej>io  Tor.  i^l.  p.  632.    J^'udJmm. 

*  Hieroclis  isttm  meminit  Conitantimis  Porplivro^nnetus,   qni  laperimi 
Byfciuiinum  cupessebat  A.  D.  91  ;i.  in  TkemaiUttis  lib.  li.  c.  1.  ct  4,    idnu 

»  His  a  Ctleberrimo  Pearsono  recensitis  aihlaiitur  [i]  Hierocles,  qniDe- 
motthene  memoratnr  contra  Arislogitourm.  [jf  J  Hierocles  Imperat.  HcUosabidi 
^l  *  «V«»  meminii  Lampridius  in  Helio  abah,  ei  Thfodormi  MdodSm  m 
nuiOT.  Komhn.  citiinU  Jonsio  ;  et  Caricum  sive  Hvccnricum  mancipimn  Toctt 
Dio  ID  excerptis  lib.  79.  [3]  Hierocles,  de  nuo  Gnrvios  ad  JusHni  »IK.f. 
I4J  Hierocles  CaKsiaiius  in  luscrintioue  veteri  Palmyreoa  etc.  [51  Himdfi 
Mtunjfc^M^  ei   Ptntti  Pntjeciw,   Arcesilai  philosophi  tkmiiiiirit,   ci^Mf  ikimiI 
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avsiniy  negare*tainen  non  possum,  fuisse  ilium  ipsum^  qua 
ChristiaiUB  religionis  symmystas  et  scripsit  mordacia,  et 
ssit. 

n  autem  legendo  observavi  fuisse  eum  in  Bithynia  Judicem^ ' 
;  Diocletianoy  judiciumque  ad  versus  Christianos,  fl:'grante 
me,  exercuisse.  Auctor  est*  oculatus  Tragoedic  testis  Lac- 
"  Alius  eandem  materiam  mordacius  scripsit,  qui  erat  tunc 
Judicum,  et  qui  autor  imprimis  faciendx  persecutionis  fuit/' 
>.  5.  de  Justitia.  c.  £.  de  alio  ^  nescio  quo  priora,  de  Nostro 
sime  locutus.  Non  i^itur,  uti  (dier^  antistitem  sephiloiopiut 
poris  profiiebatur,  sea  sub  solo  Judicis  officio  Cmisliano  no- 
nsus  apparuit.  **  Quo  scelere  non  contentus,  etiam  scriptis 
afflixerat,  insecutus  est.''  Sed  quemadmodum  inter  Graecos 
tnrae  periti  primo  St^oi,  postea  modestiori  vocabulo  ^ixin^ 
T :  ita  cum  Celsus,  qui  primus  adversus  religionem  nostram 
o  scripsit,  inimicissimum  veritati  librum  Aiy*  'aa«I!i  nuncu- 
iierocles  titulo  minus  ambitioso  suum  ^tKmXfiH  indigitarit. 


Mertius  in  tit,  Menedemi  et  Arcesilai.  [6]  Hierocles  Alypii  F.  Antio* 
bauii  topliistae  Uiscipulus,  de  quo  Hetiricus  Valesiiis  ad  AmmiaiK 
xxix.  1.     Alba tu8  Fabricius. 

'nefatioiiem  nostram,  iibi  fu&ius  dcnionsti-aviniiu  prorsus  diversos faisie 
;  Philosophuni.     Neeilham. 

ibitat  £piscopu8,  qiiis  fuerit  de  quo  Lactantii  priorm  verba  aeripi 
larditialu*  Haroiiius  torn.  ii.  p.  716.  nullum  aiium  esse,  qaann  Porphy- 
■ri  potest ;  quern,  contra  Eusebii  et  Hieronymi  testinionia,  noo  m 
d  in  Bithynia,  impii;)  sui»  libris  Christiaiiam  reiigioneni  oppuffnasse 

qui  bus  tantuni  in  sc  excitavit  odium  PorphyriuK,  nt  tricinta  circiter 
Catholioi  ejus  blaspbeniias  reliitarent ;  siqua  tides  Fl.  Lucii  Dextri 
et  ipsi  Iniperatores  nomen  ejus  pcrpetuum  suis  cdictis  infame  este 

Baronium  sequitur  Oxoniensii>  Lactantii  editor,  <}ut  ad  ista  Terba, 
tern  if  PMlosophia  profitebatur,  ha>c  snbnectit — **  Vensimile  est  Poiphy- 
kdi|;itari,  qui  sec.  Suidani  ab  Aureliano  usque  ad  Aureliano  usque  ad 
am  vixit:  sub  quo,  ut  infra  Lactantius,  furebat  odiosa  cmdelitas.  Quod 
Actantius  tres  diint«tx)at  Libros  scripsisse,  non  impedit  quo  minut, 
cum  ietate  malitia,  quindecini  illos  postea  coiiscnbcret,  de  qaibna 
ktionem  facit."  Magis  autem  arridet  Holstcnii  judicium  ;  qui  in  Ob- 
Vita  et  Scriptis  Porphyrii,  p.  <2i.  nefi^t  hvc  Lactantii  verba  de  Por- 
ipi  posse,  argumentis  uuctis  ab  Kusebii  et  Hieronymi  aucloritate,  qvi 
ulo  recessu  adverbus  Ciiristiauos  scripsi»se  disertim  testantur.  [t]  A 
/oriihyrii  numero  non  convenicBtc  \  xv.  cnim  edidit,  ut  Hieronymiu 
estantur,  non  iii.  solum  ut  Lactaotius  asserit.  [3]  A  tcmpomm  Titft- 
e:  nam  uec  sta.H,  nee  vitse  Pythagoricae  instifutum  cum  iis  conTenire 
[jaae  de  Asiatico  illo  Philosoplio  prodidit  Lactautius.  Cum  cnim  m^4 
nb  Diocletiani,  in  annnm  Cbristi  303.  incidat,  qui  fnit  19  imperii 
iy  et  sexagesiraus  nonus  aptatis  Porphyrii :  ea,  qus  de  libidine,  Inxn, 

vitiis  Asiatici  illius  Philosophi  tradit  Lactantius,  seni  decrepito  con- 
nennt.  Ei  pnesertim,  qui  siccum  et  sobrium  Pytbagorice  vitse  instito* 
r  fnerat  sectatus.  [4]  Contendit  Porphyrium  non  fuisse,  qoippe  qui 
IS  suas  necessario  ante  decimum  nonum  istnm  Diocletiani  annum  edi- 

Methodius  Patarensis  Episcopus  Tyrins,  qui  contra  Porpbjrium  ni- 
ne scripsit,  ad  extremum  persecutionis  Diocletiani  Mart}'no  coroaa- 
ieniqoe  Augustini  hac  de  re  silentium  evincit,  Porpl^rium  non  esse 
nin  ChristianflB  religionis  hostem,  de  quo  tam  multa  et  acria  IjMtui- 
.    Nttdkmn,  '^ 


i 
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Fatetur  Eusebins  «A«^«viiHrrf^v  r«v  OiX«AiiI«9(  fr«yty(«^K^ifMr  tiknk 
'aaii#i!  A^f.  Et  ut  ad  Hieroclem  hasc  pertinere  certo  constet,  qma 
Lactantio *  nullibi  nominatur,  ecce  qu«  Eustbius,  post  verba  nt  re- 
futarentur  repetita,  subjungit :  T«vm  nfMirn  mvtmV  *  If#MXiI  tw  nv  uf 
ijai*  lT«y«yj«^«T«  •  o<A«Atilii  Xoytr.  *•  H«c,"  Inquit,  **  ipsius  Hierodis 
rerba  sunt  in  Oratione  contra  nos  scripta,  cui  titulus  Philalethcs."  Ita 
semper  Eusebius,  ac  si  unum  tantum  libnim  scripsisset,  cum  duos 
fuisse  ex  I^actantio  pateat.  "  Composuit  enim  libellos  duos,  non  con- 
tra Christianos,  ne  inimice  insectari  videretur,  sed  ad  Christianos,  ut 
humane  et  benigne  consulere  putaretur.**  Integer  itaque  titulas  iu 
erat  conceptus, 

De  binis  itaque  res  est  certa.  Idem  capite  sequent! :  <*  Ausus  est 
libros  sues  nefarios,  ac  Dei  hostes,  <l>iA«Xiftffis,  id  est,  veritatis  amato- 
res  annotare.'*  Eusebius  autem  velut  librum  singularem  nominat, 
<)uia  ex  duobus  unum  tantum  tetigit,  nee  eum,  ut  opinor,  integmm, 
sed  partem  illam  tantum,  qua  ausu  plane  novo,  et  reliquis  Chrism- 
.nismi  hostibus  intacto,  Apolloniiim  Tyaneum  Christo  Deo  nostro 
comparavit,  a:quavit,  pnetulit.  Atqui  alia  quamplurima,  praeter  in- 
famem  illam  comparationem,  adversus  nos  efFuderat  Hierocles,  « in 
quibus,  teste.  Lactantioy  ita  falsitatem  Scripturac  Sacrae  amiere  cona- 
tus  •  est,  tanquam  sibi  esset  tota  contraria.  Nam  qusedam  capita, 
quae  repugnare  sibi  videbantur,  exposuit ;  adeo  multa,  adeo 
intima  enumerans,  ut  aliquando  ex  eadem  disciplina  fuisse  ti- 
deatur."  Ut  etiam  quadam  particularia  notemus,  «<  Pt^puc 
Paulum  Pctrumque  laceravit,  ceterosque  discipulos,  tanquam  ^dla- 
ciae  seminatores  :  quos  eosdem  tum  rudcs  et  indoctos  fuisse  testatus  est, 
nam  quosdam  eorum  piscatorio  *  officio  quxstum  fecisse.  Ipsnm  au- 
tem Christum  affirmavit  a  Judxis  fiigatum,  noningentonun  hominum 
manu  latrocinia  fccissc.  Item  cum  facta  ejus  mirabilia  destrueret, 
nee  tamen  negaret,  voluit  ostendere  Apollonium  vel  paria  vd  etiam 
majora  fecisse."  Reliqua  igitur  qux  de  contrarietate  Sacrarum  Scrip- 
turarum,  de  Pauli  Petrique  dissidio,  et  Apostolorum  imperitia  effuti- 
vit,  ex  Celso  excerpserat,  aut  etiam  ex  Porphyrio,  qui  eadem,  teste 
Hieronymi  Prooemio  Commentarii  in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas,  in  primo 
Operis  sui  adversum  Christianos  libro,  copiose  tractaverat,  n^  ^w 
<y«#  rm  >0i?ri^  rwr  it  rm  <PiX«A>illf <,  tvoif  up  un  a^^v^Mf  f ari  r*v  ^m^imf  tmc- 
4mh  Hr  *  «vTov  Jim  rvyx^frrtty  r^ii^u  H  mvM,iimf  i{  sri^i^y  §m  mvrm 
fUffvj^i  vmifMcrtf,  iXXtt  kmI  fnfiaa-tt  »ui  rvXX»fiutff  «9r«rirvAii^V«.      <*  Nam 


*  Imo,  disf!rtis  verbis  nuiiiiiiatnr  a  Lactautio  in  LibcIIo  de  Mortihus  Peneni*- 

rum  c.  xvi.  p.  Q6S.  Edit.  Oxoh.  iibi  Donatuni  hie  alioquitnr :  Nam  eum  iae^ism  i 

in  Flaccinum  inurfectutn,  non  pusiUum  hoviicidnm  ;   deinde  in  Hieroclem  ex  ytean»  I 

Praaideni,  qui  auctor  et  consilittriwi  ad  faciendum  persecutionem  fuii  ;  que  ctui  / 

Lactantii  verbis  de  auctore  Phitalethis  jfiin  citatis  apprinic  conveoiuDt  ied  LV-  / 

lam  istiun  nondam  viderat  Celcbf  rriiniis  EpitcopuH,  qiiippe  qui  PariitM  a Sieptaoo  i^ 

Baluzio  iu  Miscetlaneorum  touio  i^ilo  priuinni  editus  niit  A.  Z>.  1679.    A'mttok  "^ 

^  Id  Oxoniensi  Lactaotii  editione  reprsscntatur^  piecnt^rw  mf^ieH  fuml»  * 

feeiue.    Idem.  ^ 
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|uis,  quae  in  Philalethe  continentur,  non  erit  operse  pretiuxn 
sentiarum  commorari,  cum  ipsius  propria  non  sint^  fed  ex  alio- 
criptis,  iisdem  non  tantum  sententiis,  sed  verbis  etiam,  atqne 
s,  nimis  impudenter  sublecta.''  Eusebtus  igitor  ea  tantum  in 
Hieroclts  refutare  aggressus  est,  quas  de  ApoUonio  scripserat, 
I.  vero  intacta  pnetermisit,  uti  jamprtdem  ab  Origuie  in  librii 
us  Cekum  refiitata,  aut  a  seipso  in  iis  quae  contra  Tbrphyrium 
ibatur*  propediem  refellenda.  NuUo  igitur  modo  concedcnidum 
ust.  Cardinal!  Baronio,  **  Eusebium  omnes  impudentis  hominii 
is  temerarios  h(X  Commentario  infregisse,"  cum  minimam  eorum 
n  attigisse  se  fateatur.  £t  omnino  notandum  est  Eusebii  librum 
L  Hieroclem,  pcssime  a  Florentine  Interprete  versum,  nee  ut 
ir  hactenus  satis  intellectum,  vix  attigisse  ea  quse  ab  Hierocle 
irofecta,  neque  comparationi  Apollonii  cum  Christo  inhserere ; 

▼ero  ab  eo  argumento  prorsui  abstinuisse,  et  Philostrati  librcs 
le  Vita  Apollonii  tantum  percurrere,  et  quicquid  ei,  tanqnam 
iophoy  tribuitur  libentcr  concedere,  quicquid  ad  eum  supra  mor- 
1  sortem  evehendum  comparatum  est,  excutere,  elevare,  con- 
e. 
)erum  Hieroclem  ilium,  de  quo  hxc  di\imus,  tum  ingenii  acu- 

tum  ardore  animi,  cupidineque  persequendi  Christianos  Diocle- 
adeo  placuisse  probabile  est,  ut  ex  Judice  Nicomediensi  Prscfec- 
lexandris  factus  esse  videatur.  Certe  Epiphanius  de  ejusdem 
>ris  inaudita  sxvitia  agens,  hxc  68.  sive  Meletianorum  Hsbresi 
KavAhmuvW  ^ti9  if  ifFti^x^i  i'')(  ^n^^a^if  * AXt^Afi^utL^  ^  'lf{«ftAii$, 
,"erat  tum  Thebaidi  Culeianus,    Alexandriae    vero   Hierocles." 

baud  diflficulter  tandem  adduci  me  patiar,  ut  cum  Vossio  cre- 
hunc  hostem  Religioiiis  nostrae  Hyllarimensem  Hieroclem  fuisse. 
a  lege,  ut  ilia  Stephani  verba  aliter  mihi  liceat  interpretari,  non 
Poeta,  cum  Simlero,  [Immo,  mens  Stephani  est,  Hierocles  ex 
a  philosophus  evasit.  Toup.  ad  Suid.  P.  iir.  106. — v.  ii.  185, 
►xon.]  neque  ex  Athleta,  cum  Vossio,  sed  ex  Persecutore  factus 
lilosophus  :  «7«  iBXnc-utv  sVi  ^tXord^Uf  i^hUj  *  inquit  Stephanus* 
orte  Hermolaus  :  u&xu  autem  et  uMni$  creberrime  dicunuir  cer- 
la  ilia,  quae  Christiani  cum  Ethnicis  inierunt,  persecutionesque 
perpcssi  sunt.  Unicum  Eusebium  nominabo  hujus  ipsius  tem- 
calamitates  persequentem.  T/  x^n  vx>itk  htytt^  xul  xatfri^  M 
i^<$  raff  ttta  rnf  •ixAVftifnf  0U7r^'Xuif  fia^rv^tff  '  i^Xtimf  ira^arthHmi  ; 
ni  igitur  Hierocles,  ixl  rcinm  rait  ti^?Jirwr,*  **  ab  hac  ipsa  perse* 


tGitTtSf  '.^Xijo-ay,     Needham. 


lasc  verborum  Stephani  interpretatio,  quae  diirior  sane  et  longe  petita  Tide- 
hicerio  nequaqaam  arridct,  qui  in  vita  Hitroclii  judiciara  Pcanonianain  bis 
i  pentringit.  *'  Ce  s^avant  Anglois  ne  s*est  pas  appercu  qu'  d^0Xt>fi;  pent 
Ore  dit  en  ce  sens,  par  rapport  a  ccux  qui  sooffrent,  et  nollement  par  rap- 
i  cenx  qui  font  sonfiVir :  car  c  est  le  Mart>T  qui  combat,  et  le  Jage  ne  com- 
oint."    Idem, 
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cutione/'  tribunal  reliquerit,  pra^fectuiaxn  exuent,  pnesertim  Coo- 
stantino  Magno  non  tantum  lethales  illas  flammas  extrngoente,  ad 
▼eritatis  luccm  admitteute?  Quidni  ad  Titam  philosofdiicaini  ct 
studia  literarum,  quibus  etiam  antea  operam  non  ▼ulgarem  dedine 
▼idetur,  inspenita  rerum  mutatione  perculsuSf  se'  contubrit  ?  Que  si 
cui  satis  verisimilia  videantur,  liuic  certe  non  difficulter  pemuuaOi 
eundem  fuisse  ct  Judicom  et  Philosophum  nostrum ;  qui  Epiphaaio 
tr«^X*<  'AAi{«y}^tM«,  Suida*  piXmpn  'AAi{ii>}^«  Atque  luec  de  Ubm 
duobus  quos  Judex  scripsit,  et  ^iXmXnkn  nominavit:  Reliqoavens 
qua?  jam  Pliilosophiani  professus  edidit,  recenseamus. 

[f^i/if/va  coHtind-ii  parli*:.  seq.] 
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THE    LANGUAGE 
OF  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,   Sic 


VfiED    BY    THE    TURKISH    LADIES     IK    THE    HAREiffS. 


BY  M.  IIAMAIEIl. 


JT  Ew  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  are  ignorant^  that  there  exists  « 
certain  mysterious  language  of  love  and  oallaiitr)'',  which  expressei 
by  nii^na  of  flowers  the  most  delicate  and  tender  seutiiueuts.  Ail 
the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  on  this  subject, 
chiefly  ilerivcd  from  Komances,  or  Books  of  Travels  much  resemb- 
ling Uomances,  seemed  so  vague  and  im|>erfecty  that  we  resohcd 
to  rectify  it  by  examining  its  very  source.  The  celebrity  which 
this  language  has  obtained  in  Europe,  is  due  to  Lady  Wortlej 
Montague — other  travellers  had  mentioned  it,  before  her,  and  their 
accounts  of  it  had  excited  tlie  curiosity  of  her  correspondent,  who 
requested  on  this  subject  the  information  communicated  by  her 
ladyship  in  the  fortieth  letter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  general  groundwork  of  her 
letter,  and  the  sixteen  phrases,  which  compose  the  amorous  epistic; 
are  translated  with  suflicient  accuracy. 


I 
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et  lis  then  dxamioe  this  language  of  the  Turkish  H  ar  ems,  and 
avonr  to  appreciate  its  real  merit  and  its  clai'm  to  celebrity.  We 
V  nothing  that  resembles  it  among  the  other  Oriental  nations, 
i  Persia,  to  China,  or  ■  from  Turtary*  to  India.  The  Persiami 
t  in  their  poetry  personified  the  Rose,  1o  make  it  the  Nightin^ 
a  mistress;  and  the  enamored  bird,  on  the  approach  of  springs 
es  his  tale  of  love  to  the  blushing  flower.  Among  the  Indian^ 
era  are  consecrated  to  the  Divhiity,  and  form  the  attributes  of 
HIS  Gods ;  but  neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Indians  have  ever 
loyed  these  flowers  in  the  composition  of  a  language,  although 

are  so  frequendy  mentioned  in  the  Erotic  poems  of  the 
ler,  and  the  religious  hynms  of  the  latter,  and  although  .the 
I'ing  imagination  of  the  Arabians  often  personifies  them,  -and 
M>8cs  flowers  to  converse  with  eacli  other  in  regular  dialogues^ 
:  is  then  in  Turkey  alone,  and  even  there  only  in  the  Harems, 
we  find  this  mysterious  language,  which  is  equally  limited  in 
ousness,  as  in  the  sphere  where  it  is  used.  A  Utile  reflection 
suffice  to  show  that  such  an  idiom  can  never  be  brought  to 
degree  of  perfection  which  Lady  Wortley  Montague  describes, 
it  must  always  continue  a  mystery,  and  of  course  that  it  can 
r  be  a  sure  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  harems 
those  without  their  precincts.  A  language  understood  by  all 
norld,  could  not,  by  any  means,  answer  the  purposes  of  two 
rs,  whose  lives  would  be  forfeited  on  the  slightest  discovery  of 
itual  understanding.  So  extremely  diflicuh  it  is  for  common 
tals  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  interior  of  harems 
ded  by  eunuchs,  that  we  may  class  among  Eastern  Tales  all 
successful  adventures  of  this  •  kind  related  by  vain-boasting  tra- 
rs.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  by  an  extraordinary  combination 
(x>d  fortune  and  discretion,  a  lover  should  find  means  of  cor- 
Sliding,  in  spite  of  walls  and  eunuchs,  with  the  lady  of  his 
itions,  would  he  employ  a  visible  language,  the  secret  of  which 
it  only  in  the  porter's  hatids,  but  known  to  all  the  eunuchs, 
all  the  fair  rivals  who  might  see  the  nosegay  i — or,  if  this  lan- 
;e  was  not  generally  understood,   how  could  the  lover  imagine 

bis  mistress,  lately  arrived  perhaps  from  the  frontiers 
^ircassia,  or  of  Abyssinia,  should  comprehend  his  meaning  f 
ppears,  then,  that  this  language  of  Flowers  does  not  consti- 

as  we  have  generally  believed  in  Euit>pe,  a  love-cypher  for 
t-doux  between  men  and  women  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  secret 
espondence,  nor  do  the  females  of  the  harems  use  it,  wlien- 
they  risque  their  lives  by  forbidden  comnHinications.  It  is 
QSt  eiitirdy  unknown  to  men,  both  to  those  most  devoted  to 
&ir  sel,  and  in  other  respects  of  highly  cultivated  understand- 
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eeing  the  pear  {drmoude)  they  taVe  no  trouble  lo'^seekhfig  any 
»n  between  this  fruit  and  any  idea  or  sentiment  whatsoever^ 
ley  have  chosen,  among  many  words  which  Hiyme  to  it, 
Y/e,  signifying  ''  Hope;**  and  then  filling  up  the  whole  phrase^ 
ray  "  jirmoude,  Vet  bana  bir  omoude,  or  Pear^  give 
pi^  and  this  becomes  a  received  and  established  sentence  in 
nguage.  ^Hie  Turkish  tongue  abounds  in  rhymes,  and'fnfuishes 
for  all  the  names  of  flowers^  or  of  any  other  object  which 
le  chosen  ;  but  all  rhymes  are  not  admitted  info  the  Flower 
lage,  only  one  or  two  at  most,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
is,  and  of  the  propositions  adapted  to  them,  which  coiisti- 
an  acquaintance  with  it.  'Ilie  images  which  It  presents,  at 
IS  the  rhyme,  render  this  langaagc  poetical;  and  it  is  faiero^ 
ical,  by  the  signs  which  it  uses  to  express  not  only  simpFe 
but  a  whole  series  of  pas^sionate  sentiments.  Tiie  Diction- 
it  cannot  be  voluminous :  in  fact  we  do  not  know  thut  tnj 
,  although  during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Constantino- 
e  made  every  necessary  inquiry.  The  whole  treasury  of  this 
ige  does  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  signs  and  received 
;s,  and  we  present  some  of  them  to  our  fair  readers  as 
rued  them  from  the  Greek  and  Armenian  >vomen  who  had  fre* 
opportuoitics  of  visiting  tlic  interior  of  the  Harema. 
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\  Ibrislmn^  AUaha  kaldi  i&him. 

Organsin,  I  have  resigned  my  destiny  to  God, 

Ipliky  Surgoune  dek  sana  kostik. 
Thread,  Taithful  even  in  exile. 

ArmoiidCj  fVer  bana  bir  omoude. 
Pear,  Give  ine  hope, 

i^l  Ezhderha  kani^  Janimunjani. 
Dragon's  blood,    Soul  of  my  soul,  Ihou  art 
my  name,  my  only  passion. 

Aktchcj  gorursem  sent  jureghirn  oldi  bagkcki. 
Silver,  The  sight  of  thee  changes  my  heart 
into  a  florishing  garden. 


Sl% 


l^fecimen  of  a  DtctioHary  ef  the 


^S  Indji,  Sen  gtizelierun  gendgi. 

Pearl,  Thou  art  the  treasure  of  llair  ones. 

q,l^  Para^  Oldi  yureghim  yara. 

Money,  JVlj  heart  is  all  one  vast  wound. 

Jl^  Balj  Gonulumi  al. 

Honey,  Take  my  heart. 

jUBj^.  Vortukaly  Boyaur  bir  hafta  hizde  kaL 
Orange,  Remain  eight  days  near  me. 

Jj^.  Pool^  Derdume  derman  bid. 

Jonquil,  Cure  me,  my  dear  girl. 

^u  Chaiy  Gunduzkrutnun  gunechi  ghedja  lerimm 

mm  • 

aju 

Tea,  O  thou !  my  sun,  and.  thou  I  my  moon, 
thou  hast  given  light  to  my  days  and  brightr 
ness  to  my  nights. 

^^jb  Darchinj  Olursen  gorurim  khardjin. 

Cinnamon,.  Afa»  if  thou  diest,  I  bury  thee,  0 
cruel  fair. 

^g^  Selviy  Daima  severim  sent. 

Cypress,  I  adore  thee  eternally. 

Sunhulj  Ikimiz  htdhul. 

Hyacinth,  We  breathe  out  our  lamentatiofis 

like  nightingales. 

Shahpoi^  Ikimiz  bir  boi. 

Violet,  We  are  of  the  same  stature. 

yC&  ShekeVj  Yureghim  seni  cheker. 
Sugar,  My  heart  sighs  for  thee. 

2.U0  Satehcj  Sen  sin  bashime  taje. 

Hair,  Thou  art  the  crown  of  my  head. 
gjL»  Sarij  Chekerim  ah  on  zari. 

Yellow,  I  sigh  and  languish. 


V> 
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yijS  Karenfil,  Violet— jT^fii  Ghanche  guU  Rose- 
bud. 

Karenfil  sin  kararun  yok^ 
Ghanche  gul  sin  timarun  yoki 
Ben  seni  chokden  severim, 
Senun  benden  khaberun  yok. 

To  the  violet  we  may  compare  thee^ . 
Or  to  the  rose  just  ready  to  blow ; 
I  have  adored  thee  a  long  time. 
But  thou  seemest  to  disdain  my  love. ' 

Kaisiy  Bulmadim  senden  ejisinL 
Apricot,  Thou  art  the  highest  prize. 

«/UiiX  Kestanij  Gbzlerun  mestani. 

ChesDut,  Thine  eyes  are  sly  thieves. 

^  Goal,  Ben  aglarim  sen  ghul. 

Rose,  I  weep,  laugh  thou ! 
j\^  KehrubaVj  Sende  sozum  war. 

yellow  Amber,  All  looks  are  directed  towards 

thy  throne. 

gr^U  Mavi^  Hazze  ederim  Seni. 

Blue,  I  worship  him  as  a  Godt 

^U^  Merjan,  Weririm  sana  bujan. 
Coral,  My  soul  is  in  thy  abode. 

Mersin,  Mevlam  seni  bona  wersin. 
Myrtle,  May  Heaven  bestow  tliee  on  me ! 

Jj  Nar,  Yuregkim  yanar. 

Pomegranate,  My  heart  is  burning. 

^\y^  Havayiy  Al  benden  haiati. 

«  This  strophe  has  heen  given  by  Lady  Wortlcy  Montague ;  there  is  not 
any  other  so  long  in  the  languaee  of  flowers^-a  rose-bud  and  a  violet  are 
4eclai9ition8  of  lovc^  which  has  been  long  slighted. 
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Aurora  colored,    Take  away  this  life  which 
distresses  me. 

■ 

^y^\^^  Yasc?ni,  Sen  sev  hcniy  hcnda  seiri. 

Jessamine,  Love  we  truly,  my  passion  equals 
thine. 


'—    ■"    -    .      .».  ...         ..P-r^ 
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But  flesh  wit/i  the  lijc  thereof^  xchici  is  the  Hood  tiereqfj  sAofiyft 
not  cut.  '^  Genesis,  9. 4. 

1  HE  North  American  India iw,  through-  a  strong  principle  of  reBr 
gion,  abstiiin,  in  the  strictest  manner,  from  eating  the  blood  of  any 
animaly  as  it  contains  th^  life  and  spirit  of  the  beast;  and  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  offered  up  for  sinners. 
When  the  Englisii  traders  hr*ve  been  making  sausages  with  hog's 
flesh,  I  have  obsor\'ed  the  Indians  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  them  with 
the  horror  of  their  reoutid  fr^rcf  Jthers.  An  instance  lately  happened 
wliich  sulUcieiuly  shoxVo  th^-ir  utter  aversion  to  blood — a  Chikkesah 
woman  being  ill  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  Indian  physi- 
cian swmod  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  cure  her,  but  without  the 


least  visible  odl^ct.      To  preserve  liis  medical  credit  with  the  people, 
he  at  hst  ascribed  her  aihnjiir  to  the  eating  swine's  flesh,  blood,  or 


luppused  crnninal  patient  to  be  punish.'d  by 
hoolo.  I  at»ked  her  some  time  afterwardb  what  her  ailments  were, 
and  what  thn  ima^in-^J  mii:ht  have  occasioned  them--*-she  said  she 
\yas  tail  of  pain,  and  tiwt  she  had  Abecka  Ookproo,  «  the  accursed 
sicKnoss,"  biicause  she  had  eaten  a  great  many  fowls  after  the  man- 
ner ol  liie  wliir^^  people,  witli  tiw  Idsi^ih  Ookproo,  "  accursed  blood," 


PI  !to,  in  lib.  6.  De  l^(*iKus,  mentions  that  in  the  earlv  ages  mew 
abstained  from  flesh,  tlnnking  it  right  neither  to  cat  blood,  nor  pok 
line  che  altars  cf  the  gods  with  it. 
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Wh^so  deddeth  mans  bloody  by  man  shall  his  blood  he  sheds  Jot 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  Genesis^  9*  6. 

On  arriving  at  Niagara  we  found  great  nambers  of  the  Mississ^ 
;uis  Indians  dispersed  in  knots  in  different  parts  of  the  town^  in 
eat  concern  for  the  loss  of  a  farorite  and  experienced  chief* 
his  man  whose  name  was  Wompakanon  had  been  killed^  it  ap^ 
aredj  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Torould,  neaf 
hich  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Mississaguis  nation, 
he  remaining  chiefs  immediately  assembled  their  warriors,  and 
arched  down  to  Niagara,  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Brit* 
1  government.  To  appease  their  resentment,  the  commanding 
Seer  of  the  garrison  distributed  presents  among  them  to  a  large 
lount,  and  amongst  other  things  they  were  allowed  no  small 
rtion  of  rum  and  provisions,  upon  which  the  tribe  feasted  ac* 
rding  to  custom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the  town ;  but  the 
m  being  all  consumed,  they  seemed  to  feel  severely  for  the  loss  of 
or  Wompakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  British 
vemment  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  oq 
is  occasion  %  but  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Indiai^ 
partment,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  Ind* 
IS,  that,  as  nothing  but  blood  in  their  opinion  is  deemed  sufficient 
atone  for  the  death  of  a  favorite  chief,  they  would  certainly  kill 
me  white  man,  periiaps  one  perfectly  innocent,  when  a  favorably 
d  secret  opportunity  offered,  though  it  should  be  twenty  years 
erwards.     WeUVs  IVavels  in  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

The  following  trnit  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ferocious  disposition 
some  of  these  Americans  on  the  frontiers.  -  One  of  them  belong«t 
I  to  the  environs  of  Fort  Blount  had  lost  one  of  his  horses  which 
d  strayed  from  his  plantation,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into 
t  Indian  territory.     About  a  fortnight  after  it  was  brought  to  him 

two  Cherokees  ;  they  were  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  house 
len  the  owner  perceiving  them,  killed  one  upon  the  spot  with 
I  carbine  ;  the  other  fled  and  carried  the  news  to  his  countrymen. 
le  murderer  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  afterwards  released 
:  the  want  of  evidence,  although  he  stood  convicted  in  tlie  eyes  of 
sry  one.     During  the  time  he  was  in  prison  the  Indians  suspend- 

their  resentment,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  their  countryman 
mid  be  revenged  ;  but  scarcely  were  they  informed  that  he  was. 
liberty  when  they  killed  a  white,  at  more  than  150  miles  from  the 
ice  where  the  first  murder  had  been  committed.  To  the  present 
>ment  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  the  Indi:if»s  comprehend 
tt  punishment  should  fall  only  on  the  guilty.  They  conceive  that 
?  murder  of  one  or  more  of  their  people  ought  to  be  avenged  by 
i  death  of  an  equal  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  nation 
the  person  who  did  the  deed..  Alickaux's  Travels,  p.  QIS. 
Among  the  Circassians  all  the  relatives  of  tht  murderers  are 


■  Martini  Hist.  Sinicu.     p.  (21. 

*  H6mer,  B.  1 1.  1.  27.        '  Ilesiod.  Thcog.  1,  T80. 

♦  Shuckford'5  Connexion.s,  v. ;».  p.  47. 

5  Ck.  de  natura  dcorum,  lib.  2.  C.  9.  et  C.  66. 
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considered  ai  equally  guilty.  This  customary  infatuadoii  to  avenge  V 
the  blood  of  relations  generates  most  of  the  feuds,  and  occasioiB  \t 
((reat  blooiished,  among  all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus ;  for,  unless  par-  b 
don  be  purchased  or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two  y 
familicsi  the  principle  of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succee^ng  I 
generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a  price  paid 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  Thlll-Uasaj  Of 
<«  tlic  price  of  blood  •,"  but  few  accept  such  a  compeusatioDi  as 
it  is  an  established  law  among  them  to  demand  blood  for  blood. 
Pallas  s  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

■  The  law  of  Solon  was  in  strict  conformity  with  tlic  Jewish  hnr. 
Numb.  35,  31. — "  Yc  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,"  blood  was  invariably  required  for  blood  ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  the  scriptures  tliat,  gcneraliy  speukmg,  the  retaliatiTe 
power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  near  relntion,  such  being  the 
meaning  of  the  word  oTvioTeyccy,  used  in  the  Scptuagint,  which  we 
translate  revenger.  "The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the 
murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him,  and  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  blood."    Numb.  35,   19.  27. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloudy  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  coot' 
nant  between  me  and  the  earth,  Genensj  9.  IS. 

The  connexion  between  the  rainbow  and  Noah  appears  in  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  birth  of  Fohi,  whose  history  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  Noah,  that  tliere  can  be  no  doubt. as  to  their  identity. 
It  is  said'  that  his  mother  conceived  him  encompassed  with  a  run- 
bow.  The  account  of  Homer  is  almost  in  the  words  of  Saip- 
ture; 

The  bow  wliirl;  Jove  nmiil  tlio  clouds  * 
PlacM  as  a  token  lor  desponding  num. 

In  the  hymn  to  Scleno,  ascribed  to  him,  he  says, «« it  was  exhibited 
to  mortals  for  an  intimation  and  sign."  By  Hesiod  '  it  is  called, 
•«  the  great  oath,"  to  which  the  deities  appealed. 

And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham ^  Sfc.  Genesis,  12.  7. 

Mr.  Shuckford*  conceives  that  the  personification  of  the  drity 
in  the  form  of  idols  was  never  thought  of  in  any  nation  until  after 
the  Lord  had  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  MoseSi 
and  not  until  after  the  fame  of  these  appearances  had  spread  into 
other  countries.  From  all  this  he  concludes,  that  not  science  or 
speculation,  but  a  belief  of  facts  well  attested,  led  the  hea- 
thens into  this  newer  theology.     Cicero  hints  at  this,'  c  sxpe  vis« 
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bmx  Deoram  quemvis  non  tut  hebctenii  apt  impiuni,  Deos- 
pnuentea  esse  confiteri  coegerunt.'  Again :  <  Praeterea  ipsorum  Deo- 
nim  Bxpe  pnesentiX)  quales  supra  commemoravi,  declarant  ab  his 
5t  civitatibns,  et  singulis  hominibus  consuli.'  What  was  said  of 
the  appearance  of  angels  to  men  amongst  the  Hebrews^  and  to 
lome  other  persons  of  other  nations,  was  known  to  have  been  fact 
beyond  the  possibilitr  of  contradiction ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
Jut  thoueh  philosophy  suggested  no  such  innovation,  yet  the  di- 
rectors ot  the  sacra  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  could  not  well 
lYoid  an  imitation  of  what,  in  fact,  could  not  be  denied  to  have 
luppened  in  the  world ;  and  this,  by  degrees,  led  them  to  their 
Bew  gods. 

^010  Sarah  had  an  handmaid^  an  Egyptian^  4^.     Genesis,  16.  1. 

P(riygamy  was  allowed  among  the  Araucanians,  with  customs 
rerr  similar  to  the  patriarchal  times.  The  first  wife,  who  was 
calxd  Unendomo,  was  always  respected  as.  the  real  or  legitimate 
one  bjr  all  the  others,  who  were  called  Inanddhio,  or  secondary 
■rives  •  She  had  the  management  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and 
regulated  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  husband  had  much  to 
do  to  muntain  harmony  amongst  these  women,  who  were  not  a 
little  inclined  to  jealousy. — Molina* s  Ckiliy  vol.  it.  p.  116. 

And  he  dreamed^  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earthy  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and,  behold,  the  angcU  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Genesis,  28.  12. 

In  the  cave  of  Mithra,  in  Persia,  there  was  a  representation  o£ 
a  ladder,  with  seven  gates  ascending  to  heaven,  alluding  probably 
tQ  the  doctrine  of  the  sidereal  metempsychosis,  or  perhaps  of  the 
sonl  through  the  several  gradations  to  the  supreme  mansion  of  fe- 
licity. The  representation  of  a  ladder,  however,  as .  the  gate  of 
heaven,  was  hot  confined  to  the  Mithraic  mysteries  of  Persia.  Mr. 
Maurice  informs  us,'  that  there  was  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris 
a  book  of  paintings,  entirely  allusive  to  the  Indian  mythology,  in 
one  of  which  was  exhibited  a  sidereal  ladder  of  seven  gates,  upon 
which  the  souls  of  men  were  represented  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 

And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  mornings  and  took  the  stone  thai 
he  had  put  fir  his  piUow,  and  set  it  up  fir  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  Genesis,  28.  18. 

Fn>m  hence,  probably,  arose  the  pagan  practice  of  consecrating 
certain  sacred  stones,  called  boetyli,  anointing  them  with  odorife- 
rous oils,  and  venerating  them  as  divine  oracles,  into  which  the 
deity  had  deigned  to  descend.  The  Brahmins  extracted  from  their 
most  precious  woods  a  rich  essential  oil,  with  the  purest  portion 
of  which  they  anointed  the  idols  they  adored. 

'  Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.  V.  2.  !I59. 
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cutione/'  tribunal  reliquerit,  prsefectunun  exuerit,  pracserdm  Con- 
stantino Magno  non  tantum  lethales  illas  flammas  extin|riiente,  xd 
Teritatis  luccm  admittente?  Quidni  ad  yitam  philnsophicam,  et 
studia  literaruniy  quibus  etiam  antea  operam  non  vu^arem  dedine 
▼idetur,  insperata  rerum  mutatione  perculsusy  se  contulerit  I  Qut  si 
cui  satis  verisimilia  videantur,  huic  certe  non  dificulter  peraiaMro» 
eundem  fuisse  et  Judiccm  et  Philosophum  nostrum ;  qui 
wm^X*^  'AAi^ftF^^fiWc,  Suida;  ^t/iirtpt  'AAi{«i»}^iV(*  Atque  luec  de 
duobus  quos  Judex  scripsit,  et  <P«A«XnW  nominavic :  ReUqoa  Tens 
qua?  jam  Philosophiam  professus  edidit,  recenseamus. 

IRilifjuti  continei'it  parlii:,  tfeq.] 


THE    LANGUAGE 
OF  TLOVVERS,  FRUITS,   &c. 


USED    BY    THE    TURKISH     LADIES     IK    THE    HAREMS. 


BY  M.  IIAMMEIl. 


Jr  EW  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  are  ignorant^  that  there  exists « 
certahi  mys^terioiis  language  of  love  and  gallantry,  which  ekpiessei 
by  niSMUs  of  flowers  tlie  most  delicate  and  tender  seutinients.  All 
the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  on  this  subject, 
chiefly  derived  from  Romances,  or  Books  of  Travels  much  resemb- 
ling Romances,  seemed  so  vague  and  imperfect,  that  we  resohred 
to  rectify  it  by  examining  its  very  source.  The  celebrity  which 
this  language  has  obtained  in  Europe,  is  due  to  Lady  Wortl^ 
Montague — other  travellers  had  mentioned  it,  before  her,  and  their 
accounts  of  it  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  correspondent,  who 
requested  on  this  subject  tlie  information  communicated  by  bcr 
ladyship  in  the  fortietli  letter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  general  groundwork  of  ber 
letter^  and  the  sixteen  phrases,  which  compose  the  amorous  ^pisde, 
are  translated  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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Let  lis  then  Examine  this  language  of  the  Turkish  H ar  ems^  and 
leavonr  to  appreciate  its  real  merit  and  its  claim  to  celebri^.  We 
ym  noUung  that  resembles  it  among  the  other  Oriental  nations, 
m  Perm,  to  China,  or-  from  Turtary  to  India.  The  Persiami 
re  in  their  poetry  personified  the  Rose,  to  make  it  the  Nightin?" 
ie*s  mistress;  and  the  enamored  bird,  on  the  approach  of  springi 
ales  his  taie  of  love  to  the  blushing  flower.  Amoi^  the  Indian^ 
wers  are  consecrated  to  the  Divhiity,  and  form  the  attributes  of 
-iiHia  Grods ;  but  neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Indians  have  ever 
iplojed  these  flowers  in  the  composition  of  a  language,  althou^ 
\y  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Erotic  poems  of  me 
mer^  and  the  religious  h}'mns  of  the  latter,  and  although  .the 
»wiug  imagination  of  the  Arabians  often  personifies  them,  and 
eposes  flowers  to  converse  with  eacii  other  in  regular  dialogiies4 
It  is  then  in  Turkey  alone,  and  even  there  only  in  the  Harems, 
it  we  find  this  mysterious  language,  which  is  equally  limited  in 
piousness,  as  in  the  sphere  where  it  is  used.  A  little  reflection 
1  suflice  to  show  that  such  an  idiom  can  never  be  brought  to 
t  degree  of  perfection  which  Lady  Wortley  Montague  describes^ 
1  it  must  always  continue  a  mystery,  and  of  course  that  it  can 
rer  be  a  sure  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  harems 
1  those  without  their  precincts.    A  language  understood  by  all 

world,  could  not,  by  any  means,  answer  the  purposes  of  two 
ers,  whose  lives  would  be  forfeited  on  the  slightest  discovery  of 
niitual  understanding.  So  extremely  diflicult  it  is  for  common 
•rtals  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  interior  of  harems 
irded  by  eunuchs,  that  we  may  class  among  Easteni  Tales  all 

successful  adventures  of  this  kind  related  by  vain-boasting  tr»- 
lers.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  by  an  extraordinary  combination 
good  fortune  and  discretion,  a  lover  should  find  means  of  cor- 
ponding,  in  spite  of  walls  and  eunuchs,  with  the  lady  of  Ins 
actions,  would  he  employ  a  visible  language,  the  secret  of  which 
lot  only  in  the  porter's  hatids,  but  known  to  all  the  eunuchs, 
I  all  the  fair  rivals  who  might  see  the  nosegay  ?— -or,  if  this  lan- 
ige  was  not  generally  understood,  how  could  the  lover  imagine 
t  his  mistress,  lately  arrived  perhaps  from  the  frontiers 
Circassia,  or  of  Abyssinia,  should  comprehend  his  meaning? 
appears,  then,  that  this  langiiage  of  Flowers  does  not  consti- 
%  as  we  have  generally  believed  in  £uit>pe,  a  love-cypher  for 
M-donx  between  men  and  women  who  wish  to  carry  on  a  secret 
Tespondence,  nor  do  the  females  of  the  harems  use  it,  wlien- 
;r  they  risque  their  lives  by  forbidden  comnuintcations.  It  is 
(lost  entirely  unknown  to  men,  both  to  those  most  devoted  to 
i  fair  set,  and  in  other  respects  of  higlily  cultivated  understand- 
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ingSy  and  tliuse  iilioin  a  depraved  taste  rendcii  insensible'  to  tEc 
charms  of  female  beauty.' 

This  language^  hou'ever,  does  exist  in  a  certain  degree,  and  a 
the  harems  among  the  women  ihenis^elves.  It  has  been  invented  bf 
them  in  the  leisure  hours  of  their  solitary  life,  and  they  uaeiteitkr 
aa  a  mere  amusement,  or  as  a  cypher  to  express  the  TioleDl  wSk> 
tions  1%'hich  they  frequently  entertain  for  one  another.  Sepaiated 
from  the  world,  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  a  single  man,  vegB- 
fating  in  the  most  profound  idleness,  and  tormented  with  desires 
which  a  burning  climate  and  a  waim  constitution  inspire,  tbej 
have  given  to  objects^  consuintly  before  their  eyes,  flou'era,  froiti^ 
perfumes,  and  trinkets^  signilications  »iid  meanings,  as  we  have 
done  to  simple  colors,  and  by  these  they  are  enabled  to  convey 
declarations  of  attachment  :i%  glowinf*:  snd  impassioned  as  thsl 
which  Sappho  expressed  for  her  fair  friend  to  whom  she  inaciibcd 
that  inimitable  ode, 

"  Blest  as  th'  immortal  pods  is  he 
The  youth  Mrho  fondly  sits  by  thee,"  &c. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  for  information  on  the  wih 
ject  of  this  language  to  females — und  from  the  Greek  and  AniK* 
nian  women,  who  have  access  to  the  liarema,  we  obtained  what  if 
now  communicated  to  our  readers. 

Tliat  we  may  comprehend  the  genius  of  this  language,  we  nnst 
enter  into  some  dt tails  on  the  idea  which  forms  its  principle,  ami 
illustrate  them  by  cxampks.  The  few,  w  hich  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague has  quoted,  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  and  precise  no- 
tion of  its  system.  The  genius  of  it  di)es  not  consist,  as  one  might 
naturally  suppose,  in  seizin<;  the  relations  which  a  fanciful  imsgi- 
oatiou  may  iind  between  tiowcrs  and  fruits,  and  the  thoaghts  or 
sentiuK'Uts  which  it  is  their  object  to  cxprc.v*^.  Hie  idea  of  sack 
perfection  never  eiiteicd  the  romantic  iieacls  of  those  fair  tridcn 
who  invented  this  lnii»;unj;e. 

They  contented  thenjselves  witli  emplovin:*  certain  words  whick 
ihyme  to  the  names  of  ditilVrcnt  fruits  and  (lowers  ;  and  the  rh^me 
being  once  clinjtn  i»nd  dcU  rniinefl,  il.oy  have  arranged,  in  their 
own  manner,  tlic  whole  propoution,  ending  with  the  rhyme given^ 
so  that  this  lutjguagc  is  not  composed  of  simple  words  or  phrases, 
but  of  entire  propositions,  of  which  a  llower  or  a  fruit  recalls  the 
sense  by  tlie  word  which  chimes  with  the  name — thus,  for  extn* 

«  A  wcll-inlbrniedTurk  at  Coristantiiioj.];*,  from  whom  the  author  of  this 
memoir  rcrjucsted  komr  infurmation  on  \\iv  I'loncr  Language,  was  ej- 
tremely  oflfcnded,  and  n'i^ied  wivh  uulii^uation,  tJut  he  was  not  a  womtn'* 
slave.. 
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seeing  the  pear  (armtmde)  ihcy  take  no  trouble  in'seekhig  any 
tion  between  this  fruit  and  any  idea  or  sentiment  whatsoever. 

they  have  ehosen,  among  many  words  which  ihymc  to  it, 
avdef  signifying  *'  Hope  ;**  and  then  tilling  up  the  whole  phrase^ 
r  aay  "  Armoudt,  Ver  batia  bir  omouJe,  or  Pear^  give 
hopt^  Und  this  becomes  a  received  and  established  sentence  in 
language.  ^Fhe Turkish  tongue  abounds  in  rfaymesy  andfufnishes 
ly  for  all  the  names  of  flowers^  or  of  any  other  object  which 
r  be  chosen  ;  but  all  rhymes  are  not  admitted  Into'  the  Flower 
iguage,  rmly  one  tyf  two  at  most>  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
nesy  and  of  the  propoiiitions  adapted  to  them^  wliich  coiisti- 
s  an  acquaintance  with  it.  llio  images  which  it  presents,  as 
I  as  the  rhyme,  render  this  language  poetical ;  and  it  is  hiero^ 
)hical,  by  the  signs  which  it  uses  to  express  not  only  siropFe 
ts^  but  a  whole  series  of  passionate  sentiments.  Tlie  Diction- 
of  it  cannot  be  voluminous :  in  fact  we  do  not  know  that  any 
ts,  although  during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Constantino- 

we  made  every  necessary  inquiry,  llie  whole  treasuiy  of  this 
;uage  does  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  signs  and  received 
isesy  aiid  we  present  some  of  them  to  our  fair  readers  as 
earned  them  from  the  Greek  and  Armenian  women  who  had  fre- 
Dt  opportunities  of  visiting  tlic  interior  of  the  Harems. 
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Flowers^  Fruits^  ^c.  ^c. 

^1  Ibrishim^  AUaha  kaldi  ishim. 
Organsin,  I  have  resigned  my  destiny  to  God. 

.1  Ipliky  Surgoune  dek  sana  kostik. 
Thread,  Faithiul  even  in  exile. 

/  Armoiidcj  fVer  hana  bir  omoude. 
Pear,  G  ive  me  hope. 

I  lib^l  Ezhderha  kanif  Janimun  jam. 
Dragon's  blood,    Soul  of  my  soul,  Ihou  art 
my  name,  my  only  passion. 

i\  Aktchcy  gorursem  senijureghim  oldi  baghchi. 
Silver,  Tlie  sight  of  thee  changes  my  heart 
into  a  florishing  garden. 


SIB  specimen  of  n  Dictiatiarf  ef  the 

^\  Indji,  Sen  guzellerun  gendgi. 

Pearl,  Thou  art  the  treasure  of  llkir  ones. 

ojif.  Para^  Oldi  yureghim  yara. 

Money,  Mj  heart  is  all  one  vast  wound. 

^  Balj  Gonulumi  al. 

Honey,  Take  my  heart. 

^UUj^.  Portukal^  Boyour  bit  hafta  bizde  kaL 
Orange,  Remain  eight  days  near  me. 

iyi  P^^^f  Derdume  derman  buL 

Jonquil,  Cure  me,  my  dear  girl. 

JL^  Chai^  Gunduzlerumun  gunechi  ghedja  lerimun 
aji. 

Tea,  O  thou!  my  sun,  and. thou!  my  moon, 
thou  hast  given  light  to  my  days  and  bright- 
ness to  my  nights. 

^^f^b  Darchin^  Olursen  gorurim  khardjin. 

Cinnamon,.  Ab»  if  thou  diest,  I  bury  thee,  0 
cruel  fair. 

^g^  Selvij  Daima  severim  sent. 

Cypress,  I  adore  thee  eternally. 

JoJUm  Sunhulj  Ikimiz  bidbuL 

Hyacinth,  We  breathe  out  our  lamentatiofis 
like  nightingales. 

A^Li  Shahpoi^  Ikimiz  hir  boi. 

Violet,  We  are  of  the  same  stature. 
jSJi.  Sheker^  Yureghim  seni  cheker. 

Sugar,  My  heart  sighs  for  thee. 
^\m9  Satehe^  Sen  sin  bashime  taje. 

Hair,  Thou  art  the  crown  of  my  head. 
^^  Sarij  Chekerim  ah  on  zari. 

Yellow,  I  sigh  and  languish. 
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jjs  Karenfil,  Violet— jT^rf*  Ghanche  guU  Rose- 
bud. 

Karenfil  sin  kararun  yok^ 
Ghanche  gul  sin  Hmarun  yoki 
Ben  seni  chokden  severim^ 
Senun  benden  khaberun  yok. 

To  the  viokt  we  may  compare  thee^. 
Or  to  the  rose  just  ready  to  blow ; 
I  have  adored  thee  a  long  time. 
But  thou  seemest  to  disdain  ipy  love. ' 

mfS  Kaisij  Bulmadim  senden  ejisini. 
Apricot,  Thou  art  the  highest  prize. 

[SmS  Kestanif  Goxlerun  mestdni. 

Chesnut,  Thine  eyes  are  sly  thieves. 

Gaot^  Ben  aglarim  sen  ghul. 
Hose,  I  weep,  laugh  thou! 

j^  KehrubaTj  Sende  gozum  war. 

Yellow  Amber,  All  looks  are  directed  towards 
thy  throne. 

>U  Mavi^  Hazze  ederim  Sent.  • 
Blue,  I  worship  him  as  a  God* 

L^^  MerjaUy  JVeririm  sana  bujan. 
Coral,  My  soul  is  in  thy  abode. 

M»>«  Mersin.  Mevlam  seni  bana  wersin. 

Myrtle,  May  Heaven  bestow  thee  on  me ! 

\  Nar^  Yureghim  yanar. 

Pomegranate,  My  heart  is  burning. 

Ay^  Havayij  Al  benden  haiati. 


"••< 


«  This  strophe  has  hecn  given  by  Lady  Wortley  Monti^e ;  there  is  not 
ly  other  so  long  in  the  language  of  flowers— «  rose-hud  and  a  violet  are 
tclanntions  of  love;,  which  ms  Seen  long  slighted. 
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Aurora  colored,    Take  away  this  life  which 
distresses  me. 

^^♦**,lj  Yasc7?iij  Sen  sev  hcnij  benda  sati. 

Jessamine,  Love  Qie  truly,  my  passion  equals 
thine. 


.^, ,_^^.,,,  , ., 
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No.  II. 

Bufjlesh  wit/i  the  lijc  thereof^  xshich  is  the  blood  tftereqfj  sAofiyft 
no/  cat.  Genesis,  9. 4. 

1  HE  North  American  Indiaiw,  tlirouglv  a  strong  principle  of  relir 
gion,  abstain,  in  the  strictest  manner,  rroni  eating  the  blood  of  any 
animal>  as  it  contains  th^  life  and  spirit  of  the  beast;  and  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  offered  up  for  sinnerf. 
When  the  English  traders  h<;ve  been  making  sausages  with  hog's 
flesh,  I  have  obsor\'ed  the  Indians  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  them  with 
the  horror  of  their  reputed  fv -rcfithers.  An  instance  lately  happened 
which  ^uiliciently  shovVo  their  utter  aversion  to  blood — a  Chikkesah 
woman  being  ill  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  Indian  physi- 
cian seemed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  cure  her,  but  without  the 
least  visible  oJect.  To  preserve  Ids  medical  credit  with  the  people, 
he  at  last  ascribed  her  ailmc:it  to  the  eating  swine's  flesh,  blood,  or 
other  polIuUHlfood,aflirmin^;  that  suchanugly,accursedsickness  over- 
came the  power  of  all  hie  beloved  :>ong$  and  physic,  and  in  anger  be 
left  his  supposed  criminal  patient  to  be  punished  by  Loah  Ishto- 
hoolo.  I  asked  her  soint^  time  afterwards  what  her  ailments  were, 
-and  what  sh'?  imagined  might  have  occasioned  them — sho  said  she 
was  full  of  pain,  and  tiwt  she  had  Abeeka  Ookproo,  "  the  accursed 
sicknoss,"  because  she  had  eaten  a  great  many  fowls  after  the  man- 
ner of  tiie  wl'iito  people,  \/i\\x  th<i  Is^si^ih  Ookproo,  <^  accursed  bloody" 
lu  them  i  in  time  sho  vv'cov-red,  and  wow  strictly  abstains  from  tame 
fowlf.,  unlcas  they  arc  bled  tp  death,  for  fear,  of  incurring  some 
future  tviiby  the  like  pcllutiox)*     /ldair''s  Indiwis^  p.  l^^. 

Plito,  in  lib.  ().  Dc  li^fRiHus,  mentions  that  in  the  early  ages  men 
abstiined  from  flesh,  tliinking  it  right  neither  to  cat  blood,  nor  polf 
Inte  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  it. 
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Wk9m  fkeddeth  mans  bloody  by  man  shall  his  blood  he  shed;  Jbr 
im  the  image  of  God  made  ke  man.  Genesis^  9*  6. 

On  arriving  at  Niagara  we  found  great  nambers  of  the  Mississ^ 
aguis  Indians  dispersed  in  knots  in  different  parts  of  the  town^  in 
great  concern  for  the  loss  of  a  farorite  and  experienced  chief* 
This  man  whose  name  was  Wompakanon  had  been  lulled^  it  ap« 
pearedy  by  a  white  man,  in  a  fray  which  happened  at  Torould,  neaf 
which  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Mississaguis  nation. 
The  remaining  chiefs  immediately  assembled  their  warriors^  and 
marched  down  to  Niagara^  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Britl 
ish  government.  To  appease  their  resentment,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  garrison  distributed  presents  among  them  to  a  large 
amountj  and  amongst  other  things  they  were  allowed  no  small 
porrion  of  rum  and  provisions,  upon  which  the  tribe  feasted  ac* 
cording  to  custom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the  town ;  but  the 
mm  being  all  consumed,  they  seemed  to  feel  severely  for  the  loss  of 
poor   Wompakanon.     Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  British 

government  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  oq 
lis  occasion ;  but  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Indiaa 
department,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  theind* 
ians,  thatj  as  nothing  but  blood  in  their  opinion  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  death  of  a  favorite  chief,  they  would  certainly  kill 
some  white  man,  perliaps  one  perfectly  innocent,  when  a  favorably 
and  secret  opportunity  offered,  though  it  should  be  twenty  years 
afterwards.     WeMs  IVavels  in  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

The  following  trait  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ferocious  dispositioii 
of  some  of  these  Americans  on  the  frontiers.  ■  One  of  them  belong«t 
ing  to  the  environs  of  Fort  Blount  had  lost  one  of  his  horses  which 
had  strayed  from  his  plantation,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into 
the  Indian  territory.  About  a  fortnight  after  it  was  brought  to  him 
by  two  Cherokees  ;  they  were  scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  house 
when  the  owner  perceiving  them,  killed  one  upon  the  spot  with 
his  carbine  ;  the  other  fled  and  carried  the  news  to  his  countrymen. 
The  mttrderer  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  afterwards  released 
for  the  want  of  evidence,  although  he  stood  convicted  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one.  During  the  time  ho  was  in  prison  the  Indians  suspend- 
ed tneir  resentment,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  their  countryman 
would  be  revenged ;  but  scarcely  were  thoy  informed  that  he  was. 
at  liberty  when  they  killed  a  white,  at  more  tlian  150  miles  from  tha 
place  wnere  the  first  murder  had  been  committed.  To  the  present 
moment  we  have  never  been  able  to  m:ike  the  Indiiif.s  comprehend 
that  punishment  should  fall  only  on  the  guilty.  They  conceive  that 
the  murder  of  one  or  more  of  their  people  ought  to  be  avenged  by 
the  death  of  an  equal  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  person  who  did  the  deed.     Micliaiix's  Travels,  p.  ^16. 

Among  the  Circassians  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  arc 
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considered  ai  equally  guilty.  This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  relations  generates  most  of  the  feud63  and  occasioDS 
great  blooilshed,  among  all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus ;  for,  unless  par- 
don be  purchased  or  obtained  by  intermarriage  between  the  two 
families,  the  principle  of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  a  price  paid 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is  called  ThIiUUasa,  or 
V  tlic  price  of  blood  *,"  but  few  accept  such  a  compeusatioDy  a 
it  is  an  establishe<l  law  among  them  to  demand  blood  for  blood. 
Pallas' s  TravelSy  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

The  law  of  Solon  was  in  strict  conformity  with  tlie  Jewish  hew. 
Numb.  35,  31. — "  Yc  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,*'  blood  was  invariably  required  for  blood  ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  the  scriptures  tliat,  generally  speaking,  the  retaliatiTe 
power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  near  relation,  such  being  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ayyja-Teiaovy  used  in  the  Scptuagint,  which  we 
translate-revenger.  «<  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the 
murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him,  and  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  blood.'*    Numb.  35,   19.  27. 

I  do  set  my  bam  in  the  cloudy  a  fid  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  coot' 
nant  between  mt  and  the  earth.  GenesUj  9.  IS. 

The  connexion  between  the  rainbow  and  Noah  appears  in  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  birth  of  Fohi,  whose  history  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  Noah,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. as  to  their  identity. 
It  is  said'  that  his  mother  conceived  him  encompassed  with  a  rain- 
bow. The  account  of  Homer  is  almost  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ; 

The  how  wliirlj  Jove  aniul  tlic  rlmuls  * 
WacM  as  a  token  lor  dcspoiulinw  man. 

In  the  hymn  to  Selene,  ascribed  to  him,  he  snys, «« it  was  exhibited 
to  mortals  for  an  intimation  and  sign."  By  Hesiod '  it  is  called, 
•«  the  great  oath,"  to  which  the  deities  appealed. 

And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham^  cjr.  GeneuH  12.  7. 

Mr.  Shuckford^  conceives  that  the  personification  of  the  deity 
in  the  form  of  idols  was  never  thought  of  in  any  nation  until  after 
the  Lord  had  appeared  unto  Abraliam,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses, 
and  not  until  alter  the  fame  of  these  appearances  liad  spread  into 
other  countries.  From  all  this  he  concludes,  that  not  science  or 
speculation,  but  a  belief  of  facts  well  attested,  led  the  hea- 
thens into  this  newer  theology.    Cicero  hints  at  this,'  <  saspe  vise 


■  Martini  Hist.  Sinica.    p.  21. 

*  Homer,  B.  1 1.  1.  27.        '  Ilesiod.  Thcog.  1.  T80. 

♦  Shuckford's  Conneiions,  v. :».  p.  47. 

'€ie.  de  nitura  deoniro,  lib.  2.  C.  9.  et  C.  66. 
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Fwmx  Deorum  quemvis  non  aut  Iiebctemi  apt  impiunii  Deos 
pnraentea  esse  confiteri  coegcrunt.'  Again :  <  Praeterea  ipsorum  Deo- 
rum  8«pe  pnesentix,  quales  supra  commemoravi,  declarant  ab  his 
tt  dvitatibns,  et  singulis  hominibus  consuli.'  What  was  said  of 
the  appearance  of  angels  to  men  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
some  other  persons  of  other  nations,  was  known  to  have  been  fact 
beyond  the  possibilitr  of  contradiction ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  thoueh  philosophy  suggested  no  such  innovation,  yet  the  di- 
rectors ot  the  sacra  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  could  not  well 
avoid  an  imitation  of  what,  in  fact,  could  not  be  denied  to  have 
liappened  in  the  world ;  and  this,  by  degrees,  led  them  to  their 
new  gods. 

Nam  Sarah  had  an  handmaid^  an  Egyptian^  S^.    Genesis,  16.  1. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  among  the  Araucanians,  with  customs 
my  wmilar  to  the  patriarchal  times.  The  first  wife,  who  was 
calfed  Unendomo,  was  always  respected  as.  the  real  or  legitimate 
one  by  all  the  others,  who  were  called  Inanddhio,  or  secondary 
wives  •  She  had  the  management  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and 
regulated  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  husband  had  much  to 
do  to  maintain  harmony  amongst  these  women,  who  were  not  a 
Kttle  inclined  to  jealousy. — Molina* s  Ckiliy  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

And  he  dreamedj  and  behold^  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earthy  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and,  behold^  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Genesis,  28.  12. 

In  the  cave  of  Mithra,  in  Persia,  there  was  a  representation  o£ 
a  ladder,  with  seven  gates  ascending  to  heaven,  alluding  probably 
tQ  the  doctrine  of  the  sidereal  metempsychosis,  or  perhaps  of  the 
soul  through  the  several  gradations  to  the  supreme  mansion  of  fe- 
licity. The  representation  of  a  ladder,  however,  as .  the  gate  of 
heaven,  was  hot  confined  to  the  Mithraic  mysteries  of  Persia.  Mr. 
Maurice  informs  us,'  that  there  was  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris 
a  book  of  paintings,  entirely  allusive  to  the  Indian  mythology,  in 
one  of  which  was  exhibited  a  sidereal  ladder  of  seven  gates,  upon 
which  the  souls  of  men  were  represented  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 

And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morningy  and  took  the  stone  that 
he  hadputjbr  his  pillow^  and  set  it  up/or  a  pillar^  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  Genesis,  28.  18. 

From  hence,  probably,  arose  the  pagan  practice  of  consecrating 
certain  sacred  stones,  called  boetyli,  anointing  them  with  odorife- 
rous oils,  and  venerating  them  as  divine  oracles,  into  which  the 
deity  had  deigned  to  descend.  The  Brahmins  extracted  from  their 
most  precious  woods  a  rich  essential  oil,  with  the  purest  portion 
of  which  they  anointed  the  idols  they  adored. 

'  Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.v.  2.  !IS9. 
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Atid  this  stone  ^k^hich  I  have  sctjoi-  a  pillar  shall  be  GoeTs  hoaie. 

Genesis,  28.  22. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  earliest  temples  or 
memorials  of  the  Deity  were  of  this  description.     From  Pliny  we 
learn'   that  Mitres^  an  Egyptian  lang,  called  by  Isidore,^  Mespnres^ 
was  the  firat  person  who  erected  obelisks  or  pyramidicad  stones 
in   honor  of  the   object  of  veneration.      Tacitus  tells  us,'  tbt» 
<<  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  Cyprus,  the  image  of  the  goddess  is 
not  of  human  shapcj  but  a  circular  figure,  tapering   gradually 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  point,  the  reason  of  which  is  unknown."^ 
The  Apollo,  according   to  Suidas,  was  nothing   more  with  the 
Grecians  than  a  column  ending  in  a  point.     Pausanias   infonnt 
us,  tliat  Jupiter,  IMelichius,  and  Diana  Patroa  were  represented  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  \  and  that  in  the  ancient  gymuasium.of 
Megara  tliere  wari  a  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  of  no  gieat 
magnitude,  called  Apollo  Caryuus.'     The  idol  in  the  celel^tec( 
temple  of  Jnggcrnaut  is  an  irregular  pyramidical  black  stone.    In 
the  temple  of  Sumnaut  there  was  an  idol  composed  of  one  entin 
stone  fifty  cubits  in  height,  forty-seven  of  which  were  buried  ia 
the  ground,  and  on  that  spot,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  he  haii 
been  worshipped  between  4  or  5000  years,  a  period  beyond  whichf 
it. is  remarkable,  they  never  venture  to  ascend ;  for  it  is  a  period 
ft  which  their  Cali,  or  present  age,  commences.     It  is,  in  shdtt, 
the  period  of  that  flood,  beyond  which,  Mr.  Bryant  previously 
observes,  human  records  cannot  ascend.     On  the  coast  of  Canaia 
several  thousands  of  people,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Hamil- 
ton,* assemble  in   the  middle    of  a  grove,    around  a  shapeless 
block  of  S  or  400  weight,  offering  their  vows,  and  burning  incen* 
before  it.     In  the  same  manner  the  Arabians  of  Petra  worshipped 
a  black  square  pillar  of  a  stone,  without  any  figure  or  represent- 
ation.  This  deity  was  called  Theus,  probably  the  same  as  Theuth, 
Thoth,  or  Taut,  who  was  contemporary  with  Osiris,  and  to  whom 
Sanchoniatho  attributes  the  highest  antiquity. 

E.S. 


"  Pluiy,  lib.  36.  c.  C.       *  Isid.  lib.  J8. ch.  31.        ^  j^^-it.  ijj,.  9,  uijj. 

•  Pau».  lib.  1.  C.44. lib.  2. c.  9.        *  Muirice,  Indian  Anliq.  v.  3.  p. Sf. 

•  ITain'iUon,  Vov.  to  E.  Indies,  v.  1.  274. 
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ON  THE  CONFORMiry 

or  THR 

GREEK,   LATIN,    AND   SANSKRITA 

LANGUAGES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

9tf  some  primeval  tongue,  as  from  a  centre,  the  various  languages 
le  earth  must  probably  have  arisen,  and  the  original  roots  of  words 
lAen  found  ta  have  no  longer  a'n^  existence  in  an  iiisnJated  state^ 
vrapped  up  in  a  derivation^  or  swathed  in  an  affix  or  a  suffix.    Wa 

an  example  in  the  word  anurud,  love^  in  Sanskrita^  where  tha 

is  rud,  and  tlie  affix  ano,  and  in  Greek  oivrs^uts  with  the  prepo- 
ii  where  the  root  is  i^ws ;  and  dipuk  in  Saoskrita^  of  which  tha 
is.  dip,  or  dipu,  and  with  ihe  suffix  k  makes  dipuk.  This  word 
i>eeu  a  snare  to  some  great  men,  who  have  supposed  that  the  Latin 

cupido,  desire,  has  its  origin  in  tlie  Sanskrita  word  reveneil^ 
Jiy  from  the  nature  of  its  conformation,  could  not  have  been  tha  ' 
.  because  the  two  last  letters  are  not  necessary  to  tlie  existence  of 
primitive,  dipy  inflame,  or  dipu,  to  which  is  added  ka  id  its  silent 
!,  that  is,  when  a  is  not  sounded,  and  ka  at  the  eud  of  a  word  ia 
I  redundant.    (Vid.  p.  648.  Wilkins./ 

'Iieresocvcr  men  have  been  originally  dispersed,  and  in  whatsoever 
:tiou,  thither  they  carried  with  them   their  monosyllables  which 

became  polysyllabic  ;  and  the  origiiml,  clouded  over  like  the  silk*- 
ni  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  its  own  making.  The  progress  of 
uage  may  be  compared  to  a  river  broken  into  streams,  in  which 
:oDtents  originally  existing  in  the  whole,  are  no  longer  found  in  any 
division,  but  nuist  be  looked  for  in  the  smaller  or  greater  branches; 
iged  indeed,  and  diversified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  throngli 
Ji  they  have  passed^  or  where  they  reside.  Thus  the  habitation  of 
lut  will  alter  its  gnmth,and  the  sun  and  air  will  makea  dafierencein 
riental,or  an  occidental  miurral,  as  to  external  appearances,  thovgb 
form  and  figure  of  it  remain  unchanged.  In  the  Hebrew  lan« 
^,  which,  witii  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Punic,  proceeds 
I  a  c«>mmon  stock.as  a  variety  of  a  primitive  tongue,  there  u  a  nun^ 
of  wor<ls  luiiforniJy  spelt,  whiclrhare  very  opposite  meanmgs,  luit- 
e  lecoaciied  to  the  original  root,  and  must  be  explained  by  the  aid 
be  siiitr  d'wkits. 


£20  On  the  Cof^crmity  of  the 

Oo  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  colonies  that  migiated  to  Ae 
Nortl],  East,  and  South,  carried  with  them  the  whole  oolIectioB  of 
words  which  were  required  for  tlieir  wants  in  their  first  habitatioBL 
These  soon  fs^rew  mightily ;  as  new  objects  came  to  view,  new  ranei 
were  wanted,  and  new  ideas  begat  new  expressions.  Men  fint  began 
to  delineate  v(  hat  they  wislied  to  preserve  in  rude  lines  on  leaves  ud 
on  stoncs»  which  Ihey  improved  into  symbolic  and  imitative  chaiacten, 
that  arc  still  retained  by  the  Chinese,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
alphabetical  letters,  as  yet  perhaps  undiscovered  when  the  sons  of 
Koah  left  Shinar. 

In  reducing  languages  to  regiments,  and  marshalling  them  in  tbeir 
order,  I  shcAild  be  inclined  to  bring  all  those  from  the  same  stock. 
whose  letters  follow  one  another  m  the  same  uniform  series,  witk  i 
wmilar  identity  both  of  numeral  and  vocal  powers,  which  may  ftiriybe 
said  to  be  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Greek  alphabets.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  npokn 
of  the  Greeks,  that  is  next  to  the  tau,  with  the  arithmetic  note  of  400* 
ought  to  have  been  the  sixth  letter,  according  to  the  Hebrew  sncees- 
bion,  with  the  numeral  power  of  6,  and  not  600;  I  answer,  that  the  sixtb 
place  was  at  first  filled  with  the  character  /3au,  which  had  the  nonerical 
power  of  six ;  and  tliat  this  character  was  not  a  mere  numeral,  appnis 
from  the  distinction  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  letter  T  io  the  epithet 
psilon,  w  hirh  had  been  uimecessary,  if  no  other  character  were  mk  Ibr 
a  different  sound  of  this  letter.  Now  what  other  is  there  but  hau  lor 
this  purpose  ?  the  very  form  of  it  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  ma  tt- 
versed  r»  and  its  name  is  nearly  the  same,  so  that  the  Greeks  might 
probably  have  meant  it  for  the  literal  as  well  as  the  numerical  poirer 
•of  vau. 

The  insertion  of  various  letters  in  tlie  Persian  and  Arabic  alphabets 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  which  letters  have  no  numbers  assigned 
to  them,  proves  unequivocally  that  tlie  numerical  powers  followed  it 
fint  in  the  order  of  the  letters,  since  of  tlie  28  letters  of  the  Arabiaitf, 
and  the  Z2  of  the  Persians,  those  which  agree  with  the  23  of  the  H^ 
brews  in  tiieir  vocal,  still  correspond  in  their  numerical  powers,  Bot- 
withstanding  the  difference  of  their  place  and  situation  in  the  tl- 
phabet. 

It  should  appear  then,  and  a  conclusion  may  be  mferred  without 
■luch  risk,  that  the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  m.  kedem  from  the 
East,  and  it  is  said  tliat  Cadmus,  whose  name  is  made  up  of  Kdn,  wA 
a  Greek  termination,  at  the  head  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  carried  ktten 
into  Greece. one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before.  Homer  and  Henodv 
and  about  Aree  hundred  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    These  datei  aqf  ^ 
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uicerfaiii,  but  we  have  a  more  fixed  point  conceroing  the  age  of  Hesiod, 
irho  was  not  much  oMer  than  Homer,  if  he  were  not  his  contempo- 
rary, and  that  i«  from  his  book  of  works  and  days,  in  which  he  directs 
the  pruning  of  vines  in  Bceotia  to  be  begun  upon  the  Hsing  of  Arcto- 
nis  at  sun-set,  sixty  days  after  the  winter  solstice ;  and  again  all  the  grapes 
to  be  gathered,,  and  tlie  second  vintage  ended,  when  the  same  star  rose 
it  day-break  :  fiom  which  account  of  the  hcliaca]  rising  of  Arctunis 
It  follows^  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  florished  about  S7i  years  before 
Christ. 

Aithou^  Greece  boh-owed  Its  letters  from  Syria  and  Palestine,  yet 
is  its  form  cast  in  an  Asiatic  mould,  and  derived  from  the  same  sources 
lihence  the  language  of  the  Sanskrita  has  arisen,  that  is  found  every 
Nbere,  more  or  less,  from  the  China  seas  to  the  Persian  gulph. 

llie  mythology  of  the  Hindoos  agrees  in  a  variety  of  particulars 
with  the  Greek,  and  the  identity  of  Zeus  and  $iva,  or  Trilochan  and 
lupiter  Triopthalmos,  is  manife:>t  from  Pausanias,  who  tells  us,  that  a 
itmtue  of  the  God  with  three  eyes  had  been  found  as  early  as  the  taking 
af  Troy. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  also  named  from  the  same  Gods  in 
Sanskrita  and  in  Greece.  One  source  of  language,  customs,  and  worship^ 
wens  to  have  been  common  to  both. 

Tlie  Vedas,  the  oldest  of  any  Sanskrita  compositions,  tliat  is,  the  three 
fikst,  (the  fourth,  which  mentions  Krishna,  is  of  a  very  inferior  date,) 
are  in  the  ancient  dialect,  and  very  difficidt  and  obscure,  lliey  are 
allowed,  however,  by  all,  to  fall  short  of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  by 
some  to  promise  small  reward  to  tlie  reader,  and  less  to  the  translator. 
The  more  modem  Sanskrita  has,  indeed,  been  hammered  into  shape, 
pared,  as  it  were,  with  the  knife,  and  levelled  with  the  ruler,  till 
it  has  become  hard  to  use*  and  difficult  to  acquire  from  its  long  trains 
of  exceptions  and  anomalies.  The  alphabet  of  this  language  is  so 
perfect,  that  with  small  practice  you  may  read  it ;  but  to  s|)eak  or  wrfte 
it  yon  must  know  all  the  cHanges  of  letters  tliat  open  on  one  another 
in  forming  a  single  word  or  sentence,  the  permutations  of  all  vowels, 
and  the  coalitbn  of  all  consonants ;  it  was  thus  that  Isocrates  formed 
his  style,  /xoyov  oJ  fourr^cffi,  as  it  were,  with  tiles  and  hammers ;  and 
so  fiistidiotts  was  he,  that  vowels  opening  on  one  another  gave  him,  like 
the  nervous  Sybarite  at  the  sight  of  a  spade,  a  pain  in  his  side.  T|ie 
ages  of  the  Vedas  and  Purauas  is  now  no  Ipnger  considered  as  un* 
fttbomsible ;  the  former  appear  to  have  existed  before  the  siege  of 
Troy :  the  latter,  in  their  present  state,  are  probably  two  thousand 
years  later,  if  we  may  judge  by  an  astronomical  observation  made  of 
die  rising  of  Canopus  hdiacally  in  two  of  them.    As.  Res.  V.  v.  p.  244. 
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The  Sanskrita  and  th«  Greek  were  alike  to  the  early  stages  of  tbdr 
progre89,  and^cem  to  have  advanced,  side  by  side^v^ith  equal  step»,<Md 
in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  substantive  verb  thry  areneadytke 
tame  in  the  oldest  dialei'ts— 

G.     M/ut'f.     cT;.     hrrl,     i(rfii¥,     em.     hrt. 
S.     asmi.    asi.    atti.     smah.     stha.    santi. 
L.     sum.    es.     est.      sum  us.   estis.     sunt. 

The  common  termination  is  bIo-L  The  latins  retain  the  s  in  sudw 
and  sunt,  which  the  Greeks  discard,  and  for  oJ,  Sf,  irra,  own.  Hi, 
weven,  write  swi,  stx^  septem,  and  follow  the  Sanskrit,  that  has«ira, 
own,  8ka9h^  six,  sapfa,  se\'cn. 

From  these  examples  we  may  fairly  collect,  tliat  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man,  and  Sanskrita,  arc  but  dialects  of  an  original  tongue,  which  will  be 
abown  more  at  leni^th  h(?reaf\er ;  and  conclude  with  a  single  observa- 
tion. Whilst  the  Hindoos  were  fioUshinr;  thi'ir  Vedas^  and  Meouwis 
composing  his  Institutes  in  one  (quarter  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  is 
tlieperson  of  their  l>ard,  IIomer»  or  Man  of  Song,  with  the  aid  of  tfi- 
ditional  ballads  on  the  Trojan  war,  went  near  to  exhaust  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  in  a  single  poem.  Herodotus,  Dionysius,  Peri^ 
tes,  and  Eustathius,  derive  the  Latin  Innguage  from  the  il^olians,  aad 
the  Dorians  from  Tyrrlienns,  a  Lvdian,  a  son  of  Atys,  andjhe  Pelasfl 
from  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  under  Evandcr,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Agame- 
des  in  Arcadia,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  lie  bvilt  a  ibrtfess 
for  his  sou  Pallas,  and  called  it  naA>«axricv,  from  whence  the  Romaas 
dropping  the  liquids,  nu  and  l&mda,  called  the  residence  of  Princes 
Palatia. 

But  that  this  is  not  exactly  so,  we  may  pronounce  even  from  what 
we  have  seen,  and  of  the  Romans  it  may  be  said,  ^\ith  Lucretius^ 

juvat  iutegros  accc Jore  fontcs. 


Atqiie  liaurire.  — 


They  drank  as  well  as  the  Greeks  from  the  source,  and  retained  the 
whole  of  a  word,  when  the  Greeks  only  took  a  part,  as  in  etrpeiiteiy 
from  e^rovTBf,  with  the  Sanskrita  S  in  sarpa.  So  in  declining  tbevok 
of  the  first  conjunction,  jetum,  to  beat,  is  declined  like  Tirrmf  mi 
vivo  like  jivatni,  which  is  as  much  of  the  Sanskrita  inflection  is  post 
fiom  poshat,  without  the  aid  of  Greek.  The  conclusion,  thereibie,  h 
what  Ihmted  before,  that  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Sanskrita,  ire  kit 
parts  of  a  first  language. 

S,  WESTOK 


,  gas 

NOTICE   OF 

^'o^VM  Lexicon  Graro  Jjathmm  in  Nov.  Test.  Cotlsettit  et 
tariis  ohsercatUnnhus  phi/otogicis  illmlravU  Joh.  Fredetm 
Sckleusner.  llecenmcnuU  Jacobus  SmiUi  S,  T.  P.  Joannis 
Strauckoiiy  tt  Adamnn  Diclzettson,  Ediiio  qnarta  aliiiefftOH 
tlatior.  Edifibiirg.  Acud^m.  Typ,  Lnndini  apud  Lunft.  8ra. 
2  vol.  in  4  pts.  1814.     3/.  3s.  Lp.  61.  Os. 

1  HE  merits  of  the  learned  Sv':hleu5ner  are  too  well  knon-n  to 
Biblical  Scholars  and  Phil'ilogi\ns  to  n-tjuire  any  enrotnium  from 
lis;  his  iridiistry  is  sulViciently  proved  by  llie  nuniher  of  works  he 
has  published ;  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  by  their  enulilion.  Of 
all  his  produetions,  however,  the  most  valuable,  bccaust*  the  most 
generally  useful,  is  his  L<?xicon  to  the  Nov.  Test. :  its  utility  is 
shown  by  tlie^rcat  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  domestic  and  Foreign 
Critics  ;  to  those  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary ;  while  it  is  extremely  useful  ti)  the  expositor  or 
the  commentator;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  affirm^  tlial 
no  Theologian  ought  to  be  without  it. 

■  Entertaming  these  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the  work,  we  take  an 
Arly  opportunity  of  expressing  our  pleasure  at  seeing  it  reprinted 
ni  so  neat  and  useful  a  form.  The  German  ciiition  is  m  this 
country  extremely  scarce  ;  nor  can  the  case  well  be  different  during 
the  present  war.  Ifesides,  although  in  general  very  valuable,  it 
lias  several  disadvantages;  the  English  editors  profess  ( Preface^ 
|>.  xvii.)  to  have  corrected  more  than  a  thousand  errors  of  the  prets 
observable  in  the  last  L^eipsic  edit.,  and  in  the  Foreign  editt.  many 
word;)  arc  explained  by  German  expressions  :  lliese  are,  of  course, 
useless  to  such  as  are  not  urquainted  with  the  G(Tman  language : 
but  in  the  present  edition  l!iose  passaiies  are  closely  rendered  into 
English,  while  the  (.uiin'jn  text  is  also  printed  for  the  use  of  such 
as  may  understand  it.  1  o  the  real  scholar^  \\  ho  will  regard  utility 
more  than  mere  outward  appearance,  one  of  the  smalu.'st  advan- 
tages of  this  edition  is,  that  it  is  printed  with  very  beautiful  types, 
zxA  on  excellent  paper  ;  but  still  this  circumstance  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  bibliographicnl  epicure^  and  nnfy  induce  him  to  prefer 
the  EdinbuiL,h  to  the  Leipsic  edit. 

On  the  merits  of  the  work  it::elf  our  contracted  limits  (Hinnit  us 
to  say  but  little.  In  every  human  perfonuance  errors  will,  of 
course,  be  found ;  that  may  be  reputed  best,  which  is  least  con- 
taminated with  mistakes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  even  the  Lexic(»n  of  Schlcusner  should  be  entirely  free 
from  marks  of  human  imperfection  :  but  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
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Bounce,  that  few  improvements  can  be  made  in  it,  especiallj  in  tte 
present  state  of  Biblical  Criticism,  lliere  are,  however,  a  km 
circumstanceil  on  which  we  shall  freely  make  our  rcmark%  wUck 
we  submit  to  the  candor  and  judgment  of  the  learned  antfaor,  an! 
die  literary  world. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  article,  he  a9si«^  to  it  an  indefi- 
nite use :  **  indefinite  usurpatur^  guidafn,  aliquisy  i.  q.  tig ;"  and 
among  many  other  pasiiaf^es,  the  examination  of  which  wooU 
occupy  too  nmch  space,  he  instances  Matth.  xiii.  2.,  and  traai- 
lates  the  words  elg  to  irXoTov,  ''  in  navem  quandamJ*  Before  f e 
proceed  to  the  exannnation  of  tliis  as!<crtiou,  we  should  acknow^ 
ledge,  that  the  same  interpretation  has  been  sanctioned  by  BMenh 
miiller,  "  nam  artivulas  to  hie  indejiniti  siwutur/*  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  an  indefinite  use  of  the  article  does  not 
occur  in  the  N.  T. :  die  passages,  in  which  it  is  generally  esteeoRd 
indefinite,  may  all  be  otherwise  explained.  In  the  present  paange 
Wakefield  ohser\cs,  that  ''  a  particular  vessel  is  uniforouy  spa- 
cified  ;  tliat  it  seems  to  have  been  kept  on  the  lake  for  the  me  of 
Jesus  and  the  .Apostles;  that  it  probably  belonged  to  some  of  the 
fishermen,  (sec  iv.  22.)  who,  he  thinks,  occasionally  at  least,  con- 
tinued to  follow  their  former  occupation.'*  (see  John  xxi.  3.)  Hi^ 
conjecture  of  Mr.  \V.  appears  to  be  confirmed  entirely  by  Mark 
iii.  9'f  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  commanded  ha  xAoio^ioy  vfor- 
xeigTif^  avrco,  hci  rov  o^Xov,  7va  ft^  ixlfiaxriv  axniv :  which  Schbos- 
ner,  (v.  ^po<niagrMsa))  translates  '^  ut  navisriolum  SEMPER  fJAt 
prasto  esset,^  Tlie  ship,  therefore,  in  botli  instances,  was  proba- 
bly tlie  same  ;  and  hence  die  force  of  the  nrticle  is  apparent.  Tlie 
passage  in  Mark  is  rendered  somewhat  dififerently  in  the  Peskito:, 


by  which  the  Syriac  translator  has  rendered  'Kgo<rxafTip^,  properly 
signifying  "  accedere  fecit,  provcnit ;"  and  uiidert  his  explanafion 
Castell  refers  to  the  passage.  (In  voc.  ^•^  Lex.  Syr.  Ed.  Michdclii, 
4to.  Gutting,  1788.)  But  this  rendering,  which  might  perhaps  annul 
the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  passage  of  Mark,  does 
not  anpear  to  lay  any  claim  to  high  authority. 

When  we  commenced  our  examination  of  the  Lexicon  before  us, 
we  had  marked  some  other  passages,  on  which  we  intended  to 
animadvert ;  but  on  a  stcond  examination  of  them,  we  perceive 
that  they  will  require  a  more  prolix  and  particular  conunentsry 
than  the  proposed  limits  permit  us  to  occupy.  We  hope,  however, 
at  some  future  time  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  them.  In  the 
mean  time  we  can  only  express  our  wish,  that  this  Lexicon  may  be 
taken  into  more  general  use :  we  have  already  mentioned  some  of 
its  advantages ;  in  detailing  them  all  we  might  easily  fill  a  volwne* 
In  some  opinions,  the  author  may  be  singular ;  but  in  no  instanoa 
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bas  he  ever  userted  any  thing  which  he  wni  unable  to  defend  by 
inipenioas  and  pkusible  argument;  and  the  reader,  even  while 
iifferiiig  from  him  in  opiniony  must  admire  and  applaud  hia  ai|^u- 
nentSj  er,  at  least,  the  manner  in  wliich  they  are  brought  fonn'ard. 
It  were  needless  to  produce  examples^  in  uhich  he  displays  these 
lualities ;  they  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of  his  works ;  and  M'e 
ieaire  not  by  extracts  to  anticipate  or  diminish  the  pleasure  our 
eadera  will  have  in  perusing  the  book  itself. 

Before  we  part  from  the  author,  we  cannot  but  declare  our 
isaent  to  one  of  his  opinions,  M'hich  appears  undoubtedly  founded 
n  truth.  He  expresses  his  conviction,  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  17. 
:he  true  reading  is  7i}<rov^  BaguPfiSig :  and  that  in  that,  and  the 
Murallel  passages,  (Matt,  xxvii.  16.  20.  21.  26.  Mark  xv.  7. 1 1. 15. 
Luke  xxiii.  18.  John  xviii.  40.)  **  Ejectum  est  a  lihrarm,  ne 
wmtH  JesH  conveniat  alicui  imf/itorum  ut  recte  ntofiitii  Origines 
[iomil.  xxvv.  in  Matt.**  (Schleustier  in  b.  Bxgafifia$.)  We  leani 
rom  Professor  J.  G,  C.  jidler,  that  the  addition  '/ijcoOy  is  found 
n  three  MSS.  *'  IVetsten.  1.  a /^riW  ;7?ai/i/,  Griesbachian.  118. 
ind  Birchian.  Venet.  10.  a  prima  manu  :*'  ( Tcrss.  Syr,  p.  172. 
Ito.  ]  7Bih)  that  in  many  copies  the  Scho/ia  testify  that  it  was  found 
11  ancient  copies ;  that  the  same  reading  is  also  met  with  in  the  Ar- 
nen.  Vers,  according  to  La  Croze;  that  there  is  a  tradition  among 
:he  Syrians,  that  Barabbas  was  called  also  Jesus ;  that  thist  is  re- 
ated  by  Solomon,  Metropolitan  of  Bassora,  who  lived  in  the  year 
1222 :  that  his  words,  as  preserved  in  the  Italic.  MSS.  CLXxvi.  are 

And  lastly,  "  Jesus  Barabbas''  is  the  reading  of  the  Fers,  Syr, 
lUerosoL  Tlie  name  Jesus,  then,  according  to  Origen,  wa« 
)mitted^  lest  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  should  appear  to  be  pror 
aned  by  being  given  to  a  murderer;  (see  Mark  xv.  70  ''  En 
*au8amy  quamobrem  in  plurimis  exemplis  expwictum  est  nomen 
ftsu.'*  (Jdier  Veras.  Syr.  p.  173.) 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


CLASSICAL. 

An  edition  of  Uv^  has  just  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  under 
Ibe  auspices  of  an  eminent  scholar  rcsideut  iii  the  University.  It  con- 
tains the  text  of  Drakenborch,  various  readings,  &c.  and  the  whole  of 
the  notes  of  Crevier,  4to.  and  duod.  It  is  printed  in  4  vols.  oct.  pr. 
S/.  large  paper  6/. 

Mr.  W.  Haygarth  has  in  the  Press  a  Poem  in  three  parts,  des- 
criptive of  Gbbecb.    The  first  part  comprises  the  Northern  pm'ts  of 
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Greece ;  (lie  second,  Atkenn ;  and  the  Ihiid,  the  Pehp^mmena.  Itete 
will  be  Notes  and  Classical  Illustrations  to  each  of  the  ptrts,  and  cijg^ 
£ngravin^s  from  sketches  made  on  the  spoL  The  sobjocti  of  the 
£ngniviu<;s  are,  the  Summit  of  Pindus — Tlieniiopyl»-— Delphi— 
Temple  of  Theseus  —  Puy\  and  Acropolis  at  Athens— Sparta — A 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  Arcadia —and  Mycenae. 

The  Rapt  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  ClemdUm^ 
lated  into  Eiiirlisli  verse,  with  Notes  and  a  prefatory  Disoouiw,  br 
Jacob  GgoRGb  Stkutt.  In  this  translation  it  has  been  the  chief 
object  to  display  to  the  Eu;|^lish  reader,  tlic  peculiar  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  Cluuilian's  muse ;  those  pieces  therefore  whose  subject  is  too 
much  debased  by  adulation  and  panegyric,  are  purposely  omitted. 
Elegantly  ])rintcd  in  octavo. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Aliiton,  complete,  translated  ifllo 
English  verse,   by  the  same.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  8yo> 

BniLICAL. 

Just  published,  a  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions  tad 
improvements.  Novum  lexicon  Gr.  ImL  in  N,  Tesiamenium^  con- 
gessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  JoH.  FbikdBI. 
ScuLEUSNER,  reccns.  J.  Smith,  S.  T.  D.;  J.  Strauchon;  ct  A. 
Dickinson,  editio  quarta,  4  vol.  8vo.  3/.  S<.  A  few  copies  tie 
worked  off  on  royal  8vo.  67.  For  an  account  of  this  important  woik 
see  our  present  No. 

ORIENTAL. 

A  new  edition,  with  additions.  Motives  to  the  Study  of  Hekrtm; 
collected  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Ld.  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  in  2  parts, 
12mo.  bds.  As, 

Hebrew  Elements ;  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  :  consisting  of  Four  Tracts,  viz.  A  Hebrew  Primer,— 
Syllabarium  Hebraicum, — and  the  Hebrew  Reader,  Part  I.  and  Part  11. 
(or  the  use  of  learners  who  were  not  taught  Hebrew  at  School,  and  of 
Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  By  the  same.  I2mo. 
Third  Edition,  bds.  6s. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gyles,  of  Bath,  is  preparing  for  press  the  EUmaUs^J 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Part  I.  will  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Vowel 
Points,— the  Accidents  of  Nouns,  Verbs,  &c.  Part  H.  will  contiiB 
observations  on  the  structure,  genius,  and  idioms  of  the  language. 


Greek  and  Latin  Books  lately  imported  froni  the 

Continent. 

Erasmi  Opera,   ex    recens.    Cleric i,    11   vol.  folio,    chart  mkt. 
vellum,  42/* 
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Fabri  Thesaurus  Eniditionb  Soliolasticse,  cdiA  Gc«i«ri/8  voiJfol. 
Mt  edit.  Si.  3s.  '^* 

Faccblsti  Leiieon  totius  Latinitatis,  bpeift  et  studio  FortaUini, 
kToLfol.  18/.  18f. 

Herodotus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  curis  Wesselingii  et  Valekeaaerii»  Ailio» 
rise  irellum,  l6/.  \6s. 

Haltaus  Glossarium  Gemiaiiicuai,  Medii  JEvl,  2  voL  SoL  4L 

Hedwig»  Descriptio  et  Adumbratio  Microscopico-Analyttea'  Mus- 
oram  FioodosoruBiy  nee  non  Aiionim  Vegetantiuiu  e  Classe  Ciypto- 
amidL  Linnaet*  4  parts  in  2,  fol.  with  l6o  plates  finely  colored,  new 
Dd  extra  bound  in  Russia,  28/. 

Meninski  Lexicon  Arab.  Pers.  Tare,  adject^  ad  singulas  voces  et 
ihiaiea  siguificatiaoe  Latinft,  ad  usitatiores  etiani  Italic&,xuti  K  de 
^isch,  et  F.  de  Klezl,  4  vol.  fol.  chart,  max.  367. 

Wachteri  Glossarium  Gerroanicum,  continens  origines  et  antiquitates 
otius  linguse  Geniianictt,  2  vol.  fol.  5/. 

Celhuii  Geographia,  curft  Schwartzii,  2  vol.  4to.  with  Maps,  best 
dition,  3/.  13«.  od. 

Castelli  Lexicon  Syriacuni,  cur&  Michaelis,  2  vol.  4to.  2/.  2s. 

Castelli  Lexicon  Heb.  2  vol.  cum  Michaelis  Supplement,  ad  Lexica 
iabraica,  6  vol.  in  all  8  vol.  4to.  6/.  6s. 

De  Bosch  (Hieronymi)  Obscrvationes  et  Notae  in  Anthologiam 
vnecam,  4to.  2/.  2s.     Uitraj.  1810. 

Groenewoudi  Lexicon,  Heb.  et  Cliald.  pars  2.  4to»  1/.  lit.  6d. 
larderov.  Gelror.  1810. 

N.  Testamentum  Gr.  cura  Griesbachii,  4  vol.  4to.  cditio  splendida, 
«/.  12*.  Lips.  1803—7. 

Flatonis  Dialog.  Delectus,  Gr.  ct  Lat.  pars  1,  Eutliyphro,  Apologia 
«>cratis  et  Crito,  cur&  Wolfii,  4to.  9^.    Berol.  1812. 

Scriptores  Neurologici  Minores  Selecti,  cur4  Ludwig,  4  vol.  4to.  with 
elates,  67.  6s. 

Sestini  Descriptio  Nummorum  Vetcrum,  4to.  with  plates,  2/.  2s. 

Zoiiarse  et  Photii  Lexica  Grseca,  cum  Schleusneri  Append.  4  vol. 
Uo.  10/.  10s.     Lips.  1808—12.    4  vol.  4to.  cliarta  opt.  12/.  12s. 

Aristotelis  Quaestiones  Mechanics,  Gr.  et  Lat  cur&  Van  Cappelle, 
Svo.  18s.     Amst.  1812. 

Empedoclis  et  Parmenidis  Fragmeuta,  Gr.  curik  Peyron,  8vo.  Ts. 
Lips.  1810. 

Hederici  Lexicon  Graecum,  cur4  Jo.  Aus.  Emesti,  1  very  thick  voL 
in  2  parts,  8vo.  edit.  opt.  1/.  8s.  Lips.  179o. 

LycophroD,  Gr.  et  Lat.  curA  Reichard,  cum  Tzetzse  Scholib,  edit 
Mailer,  4  voL  8vo.  4/.  4s.  charU  opt.  6L  6s.  Lips.  1788*1811. 


IM  Notes  to  Correspondents. 

Ltxicon  XflMpfaouteunit  Gr.  cutA  Sturxii,  i  vol.  8vo.  chart  pp(.    ' 
4}.4#.  ib.  1801— 4. 

djomcp  EtjitiologioBm  Liog.  Gr.  curb  Scheidii  et  Nagei,  9m. 
ll.\U.  bd.    Tr^i .  ad  Rh.  1 808. 

Oppiaoi  Cynegetica  et  Halieutica,  Gr.  cmk  Schneider,  8?o.  15<. 
Lips.  1813. 

Platoais  Oj^,  Gr.ct  Lat.  Studiis  Societatis  Bipontinie,  13  vol.  8to. 
lOl.  10*. 

Piatonis  Dialog.  I  v.  Gr.  curd  Butluann,  8vo.  $$.  Rerol.  1811. 
Ildseiimulleri  Scholia  in  Vetus  Teistamentum,  13  vol.  8?o.  9'* 
TerentiuB,  cur&  Bruns.  2  vol.  8?o.  1/.     Hal.  1811. 

4 

Xenophontis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  recens.  £.  Wellai  aceedut 
dissertationes  qusedani  et  uofae  doct.  viror.  curi  Thkme,  cum  prcft- 
tione  J.  A.  Erneati,  4  vol.  8vo.  3/.  3<.    Li|>s,  1801 — 4. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  several  NoHeea  of  valuable  publicatioik 
on  account  of  a  press  of  other  matter  in  our  present  No. 

Mr.  Hailes'  first  article  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Our  article  on  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Manuscripts,  b 
unavoidably  postponed  till  No.  XVIH. 

We  need  only  refer  K.  to  our  Literaria  Adversaria,  which  vJIl  be 
continued  in  our  future  Numbers. 

The  conclusion  of  Bibliatheca  Gassetiana  in  our  neit. 

L.  D.  C.  on  the  Letter  Gnain  has  been  received. 

Prolusio  Mercurialis  m\\  api>ear  in  some  future  No. 

We  have  received  some  articles  from  an  eminent  Scholar  in  Holland, 
which  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  Rbiske's  Notes  on  Sophecks. 

In   some  future  No.  we  shall  reprint  Kustrr'8  Historia  CrHia 
HomaH,  together  with  some  introductory  remarks  by  Profeiaor  Wolf' 

T.  Y.  on  Diacritical  points  is  unavoidably  postponed. 
We  have  just  o[)encd  a  pacquet  from  A.  F. 

END  OF  No.  XVIL 
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/  019  TU£ 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

VPOH 

AUTHORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

IN  SEVERAL  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 


Q!  atfCM*  firnptorct,  veijMH&f,  Ol  mtMra  icripta  tot  exceUmikm  Poeimw^f 
OnifiHW,  Hutmnetnumy  it  utionm,  niii  franiij  md  catadi  Jwriom  itta  muIscm 
immptumtmr*  Qwid  emm  m  iUU  nUvum  et  incolume  tandem  mwmdntl  QuikA 
imtqgrmmj  find  trnpoUmhrn^  po§teri$  witrii  relhtquitmr^  n  etUUbet  qnttcnnqae 
aatfiiQi  BOO  poteit,  cm  formare  tnuformareqac  pro  arbitrio  concedUwr? 

H.  Steph.  Ep.  p.  335.  Hist.  Steph. 
Firit  printed  in  1731. 


90.  II. 


LETTER  IV. 

Dear  Sir» 

X  AM  glad  to  find  by  yours,  that  you  are  resolved  to  be  a  fair  and 
equal  umpire  betwixt  the  obscrvator  and  the  remarker;  and  after 
having  made  this  declaiBtion»  that  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  I  have 
hitherto  made  good  my  allegation;  this  is  no  less  than  giving  the  spur 
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to  a  willing  horse ;  for  this  foretaste  of  your  approbation,  added  to  t&t 
sacredness  of  oar  correspondence,  wWich  of  itself  would  prompt  mett 
go  on,  makes  me  do  it  with  a  double  ardor. 

MiK.  Fel.  c.  18. 

M&gnitudinem  thi,  qiA  se  putat  nosse^  minuit :  qtriMn  vuU  mtmi^, 
aon  novit. 

The  obsor\'ator  here  is  quite  sanguine,  he  will  venture  to  say  that  this 
place  is  corrupted,  and  uniatelligible ;  an4  then  he  adds,  it  must  be 
thus ;  Magnitudinem  Dei^  qui  se  putat  nosse,  minuit :  qui  nomvuU  my 
nuere,  novit.     Now  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me  than  that  it  must  not 
be  thus.     The  sense  is,  whosoever  thinks  he  knows  the  greatness  of  God, 
diminishes  it;  so  that  he  who  ^6uld  not  go  about  to  diminish  it,  docs 
not  pretend  to  know  it ;    that  is,  he  is  of  that  spirit,    which  was  in 
Socrates,  and  best  expresses  his  reverence  to  the  deity,  the  immensity 
of  the  divine  nature,  together  with  his  own  short-sightedness  and  insuf- 
ficiency, by  avowing  his  ignorance;  and  in  this  regard,  i\isa  virtue 
intelligendo  nihil  intelligere ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  knowledgp,  a 
great,  and  useful  part,  to  know  the  extent  of  the  human  understanding, 
what  is  without  the  reach  and  compass  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  what  is 
within  it,  ita  confesses  imperitict  itttnma  prudentia  est ;  Min.  FcL  c.  13. 
So  again,  c.  If).  Octavius  mentioning  Xenophon's  and  Arisio^s  notiom 
of  God,  much  the  same  with  what  himself  here  advances,  adds,  C^/er- 
que  majestatem  Dei  inteUigendi  desperatiane  senserunt.     And  so  that 
prodigious  scholar  Petr.  Petitus  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled,  Par^ 
tern  esse  hnmanas  sapientice  quoedam  aquo  animo  nescire  veiie.     Vide 
Nicasii  Epist,  ad  Grtnium.    But  this  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
text ;  Universa  quacunque  sunt,  verba  jubet,  r(ttione  dispetuai,  virtute 
consummat.     Hie  nee  videri  potest^  visu  elarior  est^  nee  camprekendi 
potesty  nee  a^timari,  (so  the  manuscript)  sensibns  major  tsii  ia/lmfust 
immensuSf  et  soli  sibi,  tantus  quantus  est^  notus :  Nohis  veto  ad  imtel' 
leetum  pectus  angustum  est ;  et  idea  sic  eum  digne  astimamMS^  dwm  M- 
etstimabilem  dicimus.    Eloquar    quemadmodum    sentio ;    magniiut&Km 
Deif  qui  se  putat  nosse^  minuit:  qui  non  vult  minuere,  non  navit.    As 
God  is  soli  sibi  notus,  and  nobis  ad  intelleetum  peetus  angwstum  erf, 
whoso  thinks  he  knows  him,  makes  him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  comprehen- 
sible by  us,  that  is,  degrades  or  diminishes  him ;  and  whosoercr  conse- 
quently would  not  think  meanly  of  God,  neither  degrade  nor  diminish 
him,  readily  professes  not  to  know  him ;  and  this,  I  say,  is  much  what 
was  said  before,  et  ideo  sie  eum  digne  cestimamus,  dum  imctsiiwiMkm 
dicimus  ;  and  it  appears  that  St.  Cyprian  thought  so ;  for  in  "w^ing  use 
of  the  passage,  he  slops  here,  without  going  on  to  what  foUowsTriM/e 
eum  de  Idol,  Fanit. 

But  the  observer's  version  suits  this  Interpretation  exactly.  He  wh 
thinks  he  knows  God,  knews  him  not :  He  who  thinks  he  camrnat  bum 
hun,  knows  him:  For  these  words  reduced  somewhat  nearer  lo  the 
standard  of  the  original  make  directly  against  himself,  and  speak  just 
what  I  would  have  them,  thus ;  ''  He  who  thinks  he  knoWs  the  majotjf 
of  God,  degrades  it:  He  who  would  not  degrade  it|  thinks  fae  cannot 
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>w  it."  Again  by  striking  out  the  non^  you  lose  the  Antithesis  be- 
xc  qui  se  put  at  nosttf  and  non  novit ;  and  the  passage  quoted  above 
in  c.  19*  dues  roost  evidently  require  non  novtY,  and  not  novii :  Ter» 
ftojt  too,,  from  whom  the  author  has  sketched  this  whole  paragraph , 
ms  to  require  no  less,  when  he  says,  that  God  is  in  one  sense  to  be 
>wn  by  us,  ^immi^  vero  immensum  e$t,  soli  sibi  .notum  est*  Hoc  est 
d  Devm  (gstimari  facitf  dam  ctstitnari  non  capita  ita  eum  vis  magnitU' 
is  et  notum  kominilms  objicit,  et  ignotum.  Apolog.  c.  18.  And  so 
ch  for  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

TertuUian  was  an  African^  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  Minucius,  who,  in 
probability,  was  an  African  too,  should  follow  him:  that  our 
hor  has  cxscribed  hira,  Havercamp  in  his  preface  to  TertuUian'9 
ology  gives  us  a  general  uotice,  and  Meursius  upon  this  place  ob- 
res  it  bere  in  particular:  Minucius,  having  just  been  asserting  the 
ty  of  God,  goes  on  as  above;  TertuUian  has  it.  Quod  colimus^  Deus 
IS  est^  qui  totam  molem  istam  cum  omni  instrumcnto  elemen^orum, 
porum%  spirituunif  verbo^  quo  jussit,  rationed'  qua  disposuit^  virtute, 
poiuity  de  nikUo  expressit  in  ornamentum  mnjestatis  su£e,  unde  et 
tci  nomen  mundo  xia-Mv  accommodaverunt,  [So  TertuUian  a^ain, 
n.  Jamrediximus  Devm  universitntem  hanc  mundi  verbo,  et  rationcp 
irtute  moUtutn]  invisibiUs  est^  etsi  videatur ;  incomprehensibiliSf  etsi 
gratiam  reprtesentetur  ; .  incestimabifis,  etsi  humanis  sensibus  astimc" 
,  uffo  veruSy  et  tantus  est*  Caterum  quod  videri  commnniter^  quod 
tprekendif  quod  astimari  potest^  minus  est  et  oculis  quibus  occupatur^ 
utmbus  qutbus  contaminatur,  et  sensibus  quibus  invenitur  ;  quod  vero 
lensum  estf  soli  sibi  notum  est.  Hoc  est  quod  Deum  ctstimari  facitf 
I  ttstimari  non  capita  ita  eum  vis  magnitudinis  et  notuni  hominibus 
city  et  ignotum. 

rhis  passage  is  out  of  Chap.  17*  of  the  Apology,  and  is  truly  sub- 
e,  not  to  say  divine:  I  have  given  it  you  at  length,  partly  because  it 
so  well  worth  your  reading,  but  principally,  because  1  would  de- 
istrate  to  you  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  our  author  has 
lally  made  use  of  this  most  learned  father. 

lie  passage  the  observator  brings  from  Amobius^  which  he  had  from 
eUuSy  is  quite  beside  his  purpose,  nor  does  it  serve  me. 
Iiat  from  Lactantius  is  quoted  in  a  very  unwarrantable  manner;  he 
sadly  mangled  it ;  so  it  runs  in  the  author,  Seneca  exhortationes 
r  mirabUi  sententia  terminavit.  Magnum^  inquity  nesiio  quid,  ma^ 
me  quam  cogitari  putesty  numen  esty  cui  ^ivendo  operam  damus, 
ic  mas  approbemus,  nam  nihil  prodest  inclusam  esse  conscientiam^ 
THUS  Deo.  Quid  verius  did  potest  ab  eOy  qui  Deum  nossety  quam 
wm  est  ab  homine  vera  religionis  igiiaro  ?  nam  et  majestatem  Dei 
•essit,  majorem  esse  dicendoy  quam  ut  cam  cogitatio  mentis  humancs 
're  posset.  Wherein  Lactantius  and  Seneca  both  assert  the  incom- 
sensibility  of  God ;  but  as  that  is  a  point  taken  for  granted  on  both 
(,  so  this  passage  affects  not  the  reading  either  way. 
1  citing  the  context  of  MinuciuSy  the  observator  follows  Dr.  Davies, 
in  his  turn  has  expressed  Meursius^$  interpolation ;  the  manuscript 
ing  is  as  above ;  Meursius^*  insertion  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
i  of  a  reason  for  God -s  being  incomprehensible^  and  on  the  autho- 
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rity  of  Cyprian:  now  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  as  an  equitable  jadjgr^ 
whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  it,  whether  there  is  reason  suflicieAt 
for  us  to  depart  here  from  the  ancicut  authorized  reading  ?  it  is  very 
good  sense  as  it  is,  and  the  reason  for  God's  being  incomprebensibli*,  i^ 
giren  in  sensihus  major  est.  A^ain,  iidmitting  the  insertion,  that  so 
cond  potest  is  a  little  inromnrndious,  and  Cyprian  accordingly  omits 
it;  but  why  did  not  Mtursius  ground  it  as  well  on  Trrtultiam  asorv 
Cyprian?  was  it  because  he  has  mutilated  TerhUHan's  passage?  iHus- 
ciits  had  undoubtedly  an  eye  to  Ter tuition  here^  and  yet  you  see  above 
what  liberty  he  has  taken;  so  that  Cyprian  too  may  reasonably  be 
thought  to  take  the  like ;  it  is  certain  that  Cyprian  has  nol  religiously 
transcribed  Minucius,  an  instance  \n potest  wc  have  had  already,  and  1 
do  honestly  assure  you,,  upon  comparing  him  with  our  author*  in  tbc 
case  before  us,  that  his  omissions  are  considerable,  his  insertions  not  u 
few,  and  his  alterations  no  fewer. 

The  words  injinite,  incomprehefisible^  and  Jtnovm  to  kimteif  alone,  are 
a  translation  of  the  context  of  Minucius,  and  so  immainu  is  renden*d 
imcomprehaisible ;  how  justly,  see  Dr»  Watcrland  on  the  Aikanamn 
Creed,  p.  248. 

1  have  given  you  here  a  notorious  instance  of  a  conjecture  foanded 
upon  a  misconstruction  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  author:  I  ibtll 
now  present  you  with  another  yet. more  flagrant,  which  the  (Araener 
furaibhcs,  on 

^n.  II.  ver.  212. 

■  llli  agmine  certo 

Laocoonta  petunt :  et  printum  parva  duonim 
Corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterque 
Implicate  et  miseros  morsu  depasdtur  artusi 
Fostf  ipsum  auxilio  suheuntem  ac  telafertntent 
Corripiunt,  spirisque  Hgant  ingsntibus,  &c. 

There's  no  &uk,  he  acknowledges,  to  be  found  with  the  present  rrad- 
ing  here,  but  Servius^  he  fancies,  read  it  teneros,  because  his  note  it, 
Implicat ;  hoc  ad  mollitieni  infantum  [or  infantium,  as  SertiMS^  vide  C7. 
Dansq.  p.  105.]  corporis  dixit.  Now  here's  not  one  word  of  teneros; 
but  then  there's  no  sense  in  this  note  without  it  \  and  so  at  one  stroke 
teneros  is  to  be  reston*d  to  the  comnentator,  and  to  the  author;  an 
easy  alteration,  and  natural  enough,  there  being  a  very  great  likeness 
betwixt  implicat  and  teneros^  almost  as  great  as  betwixt  perfdus  hie 
€aupo  and  eausidicus  vafer  hie;  an  heedless  scribe  would  be  prone  to 
nistake  the  one  for  the  other;  but  one  would  think,,  that  after  all  thb 
chopping  and  changing,  an  abundance  of  light  miist  needs  be  struck 
into  Servius'i  note,  and  yet  it  seems,  that  even  thus^  he  is  not  positivef 
that  there  is  much  sense  in  it,  though  he  had  but  just  that  moment  de* 
clared,  that  teneros  would  make  it  sease.  Vah !  'tis  hard  sach  iodi* 
gested  stuff  should  be  thrust  upon  us. 

The  poet  is  particularly  exact  and  nice  in  this  description^  the  two 
serpents  are  separately  a  match  for  the  two  children,  and  so  each  of 
them  seizes  one ;  but  when  they  come  to  assail  the  fiither  they  joifl 
issue,  and  the  narration  runs,  in  the  plural;  ag^i,  by  reason  of  At 
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tenderness  of  -die  dii^dren's  bodies,  they  make  no  bones  of  them,  as  we 
say,  but  wreath,  and  twine,  and  twist  them  just  as  they  please,  wiiere- 
as  nothing  like  this  happens  to  the  more  robust  trunk  of  the  parentt 
chey  are  able  only  to  seize  upon  xhut,  and  to  infold  it  with  their  vo- 
lumes; 

Corripiunt  ipirisque  ligant, 

in  a  wordy  as  Servius  observes,  the  poet  uses  implicat  to  denote  the 
pliableness  of  the  infants'  bodies^  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  father,  and 
there  is  no  need  at  all  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  a  remark  so  just. 

But  the  obsenrator  has  not  yet  done  with  Servius^  for  he  takes  him 
to  task  once  more  on 

Georg.  IV.  415. 
liquidum  ambrosict  diffundit  odorem. 


Quo  Mum  gnati  corpus  perduxit 

Where  Scrviw^t  note  is,  '*  Unxit  eum,  quo  p^ssk  esse  ViDKVJii  numinU 
capetx:^  Upon  which  he  wHtes,  *'  It  sliould  be,  I  think,  vincendi  or 
vimciendi  numinis  capax.  She  anointed  him  to  give  him  strength  to 
stniggle  with  Proteus :"  Which  is  stolen  evidently  from  Taubman  on  the 
place ;  '*  Ideo  autem  jfristaus  ungitur,  ut  possit  videndi  numinis  capax 
essct  autore  Servio,  vel^  ut  aliptse  in  morem  gratior  et  robustior  esset, 
vel  deniquCf  ne  offenderetur  maris  et  phocarum  fostore^'  The  obscrva* 
tor  confirms  his  conjecture  by  what  follows  in  the  author, 

Mque  habilis  membris  ven'U  vigor 

And  then  sends  ns  to  Homer. 

Now  by  videndi  here  is  not  meant  the  bare  act  of  seeing  only,  though 
perhaps  that  might  be  one  reason  of  this  unction.  Sec  Sf.rv,  ad  Eclogm 
VI.  24.  but  the  coming  into  his  presence,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  great  difficulty,  as  Taubvmn  and  Emmenassius  hint,  by  reason 
of  the  abominable  stench  of  the  Phoca.     So  Homers  Od.  ^.  44 U 

KsHi  Sij  alviraTOs  A^of-^Xero*  rslgi  yoig  atvws 

4^ximv  dXiorqipicov  iKowrarog  ^|x^. 

Tis  yotft  av  eivoAiu;  iraqa  x^tV  xoi/ai]Ssii]  ; 
*Ak>^  cturij  io'ama'tf  xoi  ifgda-aro  fiiy  ovumg^ 
*AftfifOirli^v  UTO  fiwa  kuonrrw  i^xs  ^igov(ra, 
'H^  fi^athu  wvtlou<rear  Sheen  Se  u^sog  6^ftffV* 

And  so  Virgil; 

•at  illi 
Dulois  composUis  spiravU  crinibus  aura. 

And  again^  speaking  of  Proteus,  he  says, 

■  I  turpes  pascit  sub  gurgite  pkocas,    Vcr.  395* 

I  don't  say  that  he  mieht  not  be  anointed,  for  the  observator's  reason 
likewise ;  for.  indeed  the  v&9  and  the  vincuia  and  the  maaiM  spoken  of 
Quite  t|irough  the  narration,  and  especially  the  habilis  membris  x>enit 
tigort  aH  seetn  to  imply  as  much.  What  I  say  is,  that  there  is  no  rca*. 
«ou  to  amend  Serriuif  who  j^ves  one,  and  equally  a  true' reason. 
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This  attempt  of  his  upon  Servius,  brings  into  my  mind  a  passage  is 
Lucian;  ne^)rov  ivtnrviov,  'Ovei^og  iya^yfjf  othwi  virn  fjLr^^iy  dToXg'nriv^au 
^$  dXvj^elas,  on  vvv  xsc)  wsrd  rovouroy  Yfovov  rare  fry^i»^ri  jtu»  w 
favirrwy  iv  rtiig  O'p^oLX^^if  ica^au.%yfi,  xal  ^  foovi^  rtSv  aKOviirrunf  tvaxjyai, 
00 rw  traZYJ  irdyra  15 v.  Where  ruiv  owcouflivrwy  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
glossa  6rst  put  there  by  someone  who  could  not  digt«t  ^avivrtoy  ^a^* 
and  afterwards  rcci'ivod  into«thc  text.  The  Greek  scholiast  citing  the 
place  has  it  not,  and  Si.  Mafth.  i.  20.  says,  \hi  "AyyiKof  Ku^tou  xa/ 
tvao  ipdvYj  avnpf  Xiywv^  SfC,  and  so  IM  is  frequently  met  with  io 
autnors  followec)  by  a  sentence  which  shall  have  no  manner  of  connec- 
tion with  sijvht  or  vision. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  a  passage  in  Cicero^  which  the  inimit- 
able Grftoivs  not  rightly  apprehend mg,  was  forced  to  have  recoune  to 
a  conjecture. 

Cic.de  Offic.  L.  III.  c.  15. 

Q.  quidetn  Sccevola,  P.  F,  cum  postuldsset,  ut  sibi  /undmt^  apiri 
emptor  erat^  semel  indicareiur,  idque  venditor  ita  fecisset ;  disUt  u 
piuris  cestimare :  addidit  centum  millia*  Nemo  est  qui  hoc  boni  viri 
fuisse  neget ;  sapientis  negant ;  ut  si  minoris,  quam  potuisset*  vendi* 
disset. 

The  author  says,  *'  There  is  no  one  that  won't  allow  this  to  be  the 
part  of  an  honest  and  good  man  :  but  then  they  say,  it  is  not  of  a  wise 
man ;  as  if  the  seller,  forsooth,  say  they,  had  sold  it  for  less  than  he 
could  afford."  The  Words  "  ut  si  minoris^  quam  potuisset,  veiii&^ 
$etf'  are  wh^t  those  people  say  upon  the  occasion,  who  would  readily 
acknowledge  the  honesty,  but  not  the  prudence  of  this  action  officii 
Vola*s;  and  they  say  them  in  order  to  shew  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  To  act  in  this  manner,  say  they,  is  to  act  upon  supposition, 
that  (t.  e.  as  if)  the  seller  asked  less  for  the  farm,  and  sold  it  for  less 
than  what  he  could  afford  it  for:  which  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to 
suppose,  and  therefore  Sccevola  acted  foolishly.  In  short,  poimtct 
and  vendidisset  relate  not  to  Sccevold,  as  thought  the  learned  man 
above,  but  to,  I  don't  know  who,  the  seller. 

I  am,  with  respects  to  all  friends  at  college. 

Your  most  Humble  Servant,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  as  yet  made  but  little  use  of  the  new  edition  of  Fluimtk, 
and  so  don't  pretend  to  have  formed  a  settled  judgment  upon  it;  but 
however,  I  think  I  may  safely  concur  with  you  in  saying,  that  it  is 
little  else  than  pompous,  a  very  meagre  jejune  performance:  another 
letter  or  two,  1  hope,  will  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  I  am  dWng  you 
about  the  observations,  and  then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinioa 
more  at  large  upon  that  work. 
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MiK.  F£L.   C.  11. 

Et  atm  eximia  voluptate  xnolli  vestigio  ccdens  arena  sutsideret. 

If  this  place  is  to  be  mended^  one  might  read  by  a  very  small  altera- 
tioi^  molle  vestigio  cedcns ;  that  is,  tuoUiier^  taking  the  neutral  adjco* 
tive  adverbially,  as  some  MSS.  represent  that  line, 

■'  et lent  crepitant  vocat  Auster  in  altum.    Ma.  III.  v.  70. 

See  Cunningham  in  his  Horace,  vol.  ii.  And  so  iene  is  used  by  Martial 
and  Avienus ;  eand  i  are  easily  changed.  Wright\  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
386.  CI,  Dausq.  p.  36.  mollis  vestigio  €edens  arena  can  never  be 
allowed  of,  mollis  and  vestigio  cedent  being  the  same ;  fur  though  sucli 
a  laatology  might  be  dispensed  with  in  an  author,  it  is  intf^lerable  in  a 
conjecture:  see  the  Second  Letter;  and  it  is  upon  this  a^ccount,  that  J 
lay  no  great  stress  on  ray  own  reading  moiie.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
for  correction  at  all,  and  yet  not  for  that  reason  which  the  observator 
assigns,  viz.  that  motli  vestigio  cedens  may  stand  for  molliter  vestigio 
cedens,  because  the  same  objection  lies  against  this*  as  against  mollis 
at)OTe,  and  molle;  'tis  trtie^  the  diction  of  tb is  author  js  florid  and 
abundant,  but  this  I  apprehend  to  be  no  instance  of  it;  mollis  is  levis 
here,  that  is,  gentle,  light ;  and  so  the  place  may  be  rendered,  ^'  And 
the  sand  yields  to  the  slightest  and  most  gehtle  pressure,  to  the  lightest 
or  softest  tread/'  for  there  is  no  manner  uf  necessity,  with  Dr.  Davies^ 
to  expound  vestigium  of  the  foot  itself;  it  is  hei*e,  as  in  that  passage  of 
Cnrtims^  4>  7*  where  speaking  of  Libyan  Deserts,  he  says,  Sahuld, 
quod  prttaitum  et  vestigio  cedens^  ctgre  moliuntur  pedes.  Vestigium  h 
the  pressure  of  the  foot,  the  step;  ApuL  Met  am.  1. 1.  Dum  amenti 
similis  accelero  vestigia.  Our  language  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
sense  of  softf  as,  /  hit  him  but  softly,  and  in  this  very  case,  tread 
Kjftljf^  i.  e.  lightly,  or  gently.  But  so  Ctc.  Ep.  Att.  2,  \.  p.  1003* 
£d»  Vetburg*  Quod  mc  quodammodo  molli  brachio  de  Pompeii  familia* 
ritaie  oibjurgas^  &c.  and  Columella  6,  I.  Subjinem,  tact  us  mollissl- 
mus;  and  so  mollis,  speaking  of  climates,  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of 
lenis  or  mitis;  and  mitijis  moiliusque  are  found  joined  in  f  torus  IV.  ]?, 
27-  So  molli  fastigio,  Cees.  B.  Civ.  1,2.  and  Columella  Ag^in^  ager 
moUissime  dc\Q2i\is,  1,  2. 

•   Miw.  Fel.  c.  8. 

Proh  i  mira  stultitia  et  incrtdibilis  audacia  !  spernunt  tormenta  prct* 
sentia^  dum  incerta  metuunt,  et  futttra :  Et  dum  tnori  post  mortem 
timent,  interim  mori  non  timent^  ita  hllis  pavorcm  fallax  spcs  solatia 
rediviva  bland  itur. 

All  agree,  says  the  observator,  that  this  passage  is  corrupted ;  no^^r 
be  has  forgot  Rigaltius.  Again  he  says,  that  all  arc  agreed  that  the 
words  are  intended  to  express  soonething  aboyt  the  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness ;  he  may  presume  this,  indeed,  but  otherwise  all  the  annotators 
do  not  say  it  totidem  verbis.  He  offers,  ita  illis  labqrcm  fallens  spe$ 
solatia  rediviva  blanditur,  but  this  conjecture  deviates  too  far  from  the 
MS.  and  laborem  is  the  less  happy»  because  mori  non  timent  imnfedir 
ately  prec^es,  |Snd  seems  to  require  pavorem.    This  passage  in  ^e 
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mouth  of  CctciliuSt  is  to  contain  a  sneer ;  now  both  in  the  obsenrators 
version,  and  emendation,  the  poignancy  is  quite  dropt ;  for  this  couiit- 
iDg  partly  in  Fallax^  it  is  tu  be  rendered  A  fooluk  deliuhe  hope*  But 
be  owns  the  unceituinty  of  his  conjecture,  and  so  lam  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  a  justiHcation  of  the  MS.  reading,  against  the  rest  of  Af iiiii- 
etna's  Arintarckiu. 

Rigaltius  attempts  not  the  passage  indeed,  but  then  bis  interpietatioo 
is  unsatisfactory ;  he  ascribes  in  one  breath  two  dii&^reni  senses  to  Un- 
ditur,  which  you'll  scarce  think  nnisonabic:  in  the  first  case  he  uses 
it  (ov  mulcere  oi  fallere^  and   in  the  other,  for  spofidf re  or  poUicai ; 
point  the  whole  thus,  ita  iliis  pavorcm  faliax  spcSf  solatia  rftfnmw, 
hlatiditur.     Solatia  rediviva  is   the  other  part  of  the  sneer,  and  is  in 
apposition  with  Spen;  the  sense  is,  So  does  a  dclutrce  vain  kope,  namelift 
a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  take  place  till  kcreafter^  lull  their  fnrs* 
Ctrcilius  professedly,  and  more  directly  ridiculis  the  resurrection  in 
chap.  11.  so  that  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  him  to  be  full  and  ex* 
plicit  here,  to  have  specified  befoix\  as  the  obsenator  thinks  he  should, 
the  happiness  as  well  as  the  pains  of  another  life;  moreoTer  future 
rewards,  and  future  punishnienis  were  things  inseparable  in  the  Chris- 
tian's creed,  and  they  who  believed  the  one,  believed  likewise  the  other, 
and  that  Catcilius  knew  this,  appears  from  chap.  ii.     Now  mention  uf 
future  punishments  is  actually  made,  insomuch  that  therQ  is  no  handle 
for  this  objection,  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  line  or  two 
lost.     But  allowing  of  my  interpunction  or  exposition,  the  hopes  of 
Christians  are  no  less  mentioned  than  their  fears,  and  both  the  great ' 
motives  of  Christian  fortitude  are  ridiculed  alike,   and  so  the  very 
ground-work  of  the  objection  is  sapped.     In  short,  apposiUons  and  re- 
dundancies arc  most  frequent  in  this  author;  and  the  sentence  receives 
both  considerable  light  and  strength  from  those  words  in  chap.  ii. 
Omnia  ista  Jigmenta    malcsance  opinionis,   et  incepta    SOLATIA  A 
POETIS   FAhLACIBUS    in  dulcedine  carmiuU  lusa,    &c.      That 
blunders  and  misconstructions  have  been  owing  to  false  punctuations, 
is  very  well  known  ;  J  shall  go  so  far  out  of  my  way,  as  to  present  you 
with  one  very  remarkable   instance:  Andrrw  Sckott,  in  his  edition  of 
Photius's  Mynobibl.  and  Meutsivs,  Gronov,  Antiq.  Gr,  vol.  x.  exhibit 
&]asis&SL^e  o( Helladiui  licsantinousy  under  this  disguise;  twv  9i  Itrjk- 
Xxfiufv  [i.  e.  aroiyjl'Mv]  oca  juiv  tyet  ryjv  froL^aXyf/wva.v  jxoxf ok,  ^ivti 
vsfKPrrara4,  okv  pr^a,  &rja^  rfrar  Sa-a.  Ss  a^,  Tra^ ofivrrai,  SXfa^  xorrx, 
liXroL.    And  their  inter))retation  accordingly  speaks  the  following  big 
nonsense.     "  Inter  dinyllabas  vero  qucttlavt  hahent  primam  longam^  qua 
NATURA  SUA  ClkCUMFLECTUNTUR,   ut  fir.ra,  J^ro.    ijnx: 
Quce  zero  nan  circumflectuntur^  in  penultimd  acuuntur"    The  altcratioo 
of  a  single  comma  attbrds  us  light,  an<l  sense,    ^Off%  tii^  sy^tu  njr  «tfa- 
>clfyov(roLv  uMKcav  fuast,  irt^i<rvarai,  ohv  fir^ra,  tnra,  ijra'  Zara  ft  fKg, 
wa^o^vyerat,  dXfa,  Kdinrx,  ^iXra^    1  hose  names  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
be^  which  have  their  peifK/ZiAd  long  by  nature^  are  circumflcxed  in  that 
penultimoy  those  which  have  it  not  so  (but  by  position)   have  an  trutc 
accent.     We  need  not  doubt  of  the  emendauon  fiMCfi9  pvvu.    It  is 
Helladius'i  own  expression,  ro  $i,  (i.  e.  i  adv.)  pMKgiv  ism  fmt. 

As  the  observator  has  here  mentioned  the  one  manuscript  of  tius 
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%uthor,  I  would  just  observe,  that  it  Is  a  mistake  of  Bom.  Fdber^  v.  Lwr 
€ifugws9  to  dte  this  manuscript^  and  then,  which  is  yet  worse,  to  say, 
that  the  manuacnpt  reading  is  Lucifyga^  and  the  vulgate  Lucifngax^ 
when  it  is  just  the  contrary. 

MiN.  Fel.  c.  20. 

Qmd  ittoM  aMiU§  fabulas,  de  hominibus  aveSf  et  feras  homines,  ct  de 
homtni  bus  ar^oref,  atquejiwres. 

The  observator  is  here  again  harping  upon  the  old  string,  and  be* 
cause  the  passage  is,  as  he  thinks,  ill  worded,  and  not  quite  so  clear  as 
be  would  have  it,  he  would  strike  out  a  part  of  it,  and  would  read, 
Qmid  illoi  anUet  fabulas,  de  hominibus  avcsj  et  ftras,  arbores,  atque 
fiores.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  with  the  zany  of  the  age,  Viam 
aui  invemiam^  aut  faciam.  But  Dr.  Barics  too  makes  a  rout  about  it. 
The  sense  is.  Quid  morer  iUat  aniles  fu/iulas,  scilicet ^  de  hominibus  aces 
faciHs,  et  homines  factos  feras^  et  de  hominibus  denique  arbores  factas 
aiquefiores.  Ferris. homines,  i.  e.  feras,  quce  erant  olim,  et  Jam  nunc  in 
SestiarumJ'ormiSf  homines  sunt.     According  to  that  in  Oricf, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  facia  quoque  mansit  in  ursa. 

And  belowy 

S^peferis  latuitvisis;  ohlita  quid  essei, 
Ursaque  conspecios  in  montibus  horruit  ursos : 
Fertumtitque  lupot ;  quamvis  paUr  esset  in  ilUs. 

by  which  it  appears  that  these  beasts  after  their  metamorphosesy  were 
thought  to  continue  tlie  same  personst  men  and  women  still:  the  author 
therefore  is  not  speaking,  as  Dr.  Doxies  causelessly  fears,  of  beasts 
changed  into  men,  by  which  means,  as  he  rightly  observps,  the  trans* 
formation  of  men  into  beasts  would  be  carelessly  omitted;  but  he  » 
actually  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  pertinently,  and  seasonably,  of 
men  changed  into  beasts,,  and  so  all  the  common  and  ordinary  muta- 
tions, which  are  said  to  befal  men  in  the  mythologic  ages  are  really 
mentioned ;  feras  homines  is  a  locution  of  the  same  sort  as  diss  homini- 
buSt  Alinuc.  p.  101.  which  expression  Cyprian  likewise  retains,  p.  12. 
So  numina  lapides^  TevtulL  Apolog.  c.  22k  Jovem  lapidetn^  Cic,  Epist. 
Faro.  7'  12.  and  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis;  Sed  Uli  debuerant  adorare 
statim  biforme  numen,  quia  ct  catiino  et  leonino  capite  commistos,  et  de 
capro,  et  de  ariete  comutos^  et  d  lumbis  HIRCOS^  et  d  cruribus  SER* 
PENTES,  et  d  plantu  vel  tergo  ALITES  DECS  receperunt.  Ter^ 
tail.  eod.  c.  l6.  And  again,  Quidam  multo  securiores  totam  vim  hujus 
erroris  VIRQINE  CONTINENTIA  depellunt,  SENES  FUERI^ 
cap.  9-  ct  Havercanfn.  in  locum.  FabaUtque  manes^  Hor,  Od.  1.  4. 
loL  SififoHto^  arvfjupo^Ti,  Herodot*  Clio,  c.  32.  where  Gronovius  the 
sou  brings  a>6^(vito$  eS^nros,  and  Ay6^anfo$  ifa^piXv^i  Hostis  turmtt^ 
p.  19S.  of  these  observations,  which  it  seems  he  could  digest  well 
enough:  see  also  Is.  Voss.  ad  Catullum,  p.  21.  in  short,  in  these 
cases  the  substantives  are  either  used  adjcctivcly, ,  or  it  is  an  apposition, 
and  the  expression  no  other  than  those  which  are  more  commonly  known, 
Admetut  rex^  Homo  rex^  Deus  r«x,  and  the  like,  or  than  those  mention- 
ed in  the  second  letter^  amnis  TiberifniSf  Nilus  amniSf  Indus  Jhunen. 
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At  to  the  change  of  syntax  or  phrase  in  this  sentence,  I  need  not  inlbrm 
you*  Sir,  that  it  is  common  in  the  very  best  authors*  I  shall  rather 
chose  to  observe  upon  it,  that  here  it  is  not,  perhaps*  without  its  pecu- 
liar beauty ;  the  change  of  men  into  beasts  is  so  easy  a  moral  transition, 
and  in  the  natural  way,  seemingly  so  much  easier  than  either  into  birds 
or  plants,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  accordingly, 
and  as  if  there  was  almost  no  change  at  all,  as  if  these  ferct  wera  not  so 
much  de  viris  ant  fcminis  facta ^  B&ferm  homines,  fertt  hununut. 

Your  most  sincere  friend,  &c« 


LETTER  VI. 

Sir, 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  recantation  shall  make  the  subject  of  this, 
to  which  1  shall  add  fin  instance  or  two*  wherein  I  think  he  bears  too 
liard  upon  others. 

Your  most  obedient*  &c. 

MiNuc.  Fel.  c.  21. 
Erigone  svspensa  de  laqveo  esU  ut  Virgo  inter  astra  ignita  tii* 

Mcthinks  I  would  have  ignita  to  be  a  more  significant  word  than  the 
ebservator  wouid  make  it,  and  that  astra  ignita  should  mean  the  sum- 
mer constellations.  See  Rigaltius;  who,  by  the  way*  is  that  ON£  per* 
ton  he  intimates  by  SOME.  But  at  last  the  observator  himself  says*  p. 
48.  thai  he  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  general  epithet^  or  not,  Astra 
ignita  may  perhaps  mean  the  summer  signs  and  constellations^  of  which 
Virgo  is  one.  If  there  is  any  diflcrencc  betwixt  ignevs  and  ignitus,  so 
that  igntus  may  be  that  which  has  heat  in  itself  (as  Virgil  says  ignens 
Solt  and  Tertuilian,  ignea  Zona^  speaking  of  the  flaming  sword  that 
guarded  Paradise)  and  ignitus  that  which  is  heated  by  something  else ; 
if*  ]  say,  there  be  any  sucb  distinction  as  this  to  be  made^  then  astm 
ignita  must  mean  the  summer  signs,  as  thought  to  be  heated  by  the 
sun ;  but  as  he  has  knocked  his  own  observation  on  the  head  by  an 
open  retractation,  I  shall  be  at  no  furtlier  trouble  about  it:  the  reading 
here  is  ignata ;  now  it  is  true,  the.  alteration  into  ignita  is  easy,  and  na- 
tural enough,  but  it  is  no  less  so,  should  you  change  it  into  innata^  thai 
is,  immortalisy  ingenita,  in  which  sense  I've  observed  it  often  in  Tertnl^. 
liant  a  writer  our  author  is  well  versed  in,  and  once  in  Prudentius  ;  the 
epithet  upon  this  supposition  has  still  a  gieater  energy,  it  makes  a  pure 
absurd  contrast  with  laqueo  suspetisa  est ;  and  Octavius  seems  to  intend 
it  should,  for  he  goes  on,  Castores  alternis  moriuntur^  ut  WIVANT: 
JEsculapius  ut  in  DEUM  siirgat,  fulminatur :  Hercules  ut  HOMI* 
If  EM  EXUAT^  Oetcns  ignibus  concrematur.  Tis  pity  St.  Cyprian, 
who  has  what  is  here  cited*  verbatim^  determines  not  the  reading  for  us 
by  giving  us  the  other  also ;  the  observator  testifies  that  the  stars  were 
thought  to  be  gods,  and  if  you  want  an  higher  authority*  see  Gc.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  2.  l6.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  22.  ed.  Pott.  Plato  in  Cratylo. 
The  letter  ;  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  compounds  of  Naseor,  thai  tht 
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topyist  might  easily  put  ignatus  for  innatvs  ;  but  possibly  the  old  way 
of  writing  this  word  was  vignaiiu ;  Dausquius  shews  that  the  Latins 
fjfften  dropt  the  «,  so  that  then  it  will  be  igmatus^  and  theg  I  suppose  to 
be  afterwards  softened  into  another  n,  so  as  then  to  be  innatus  $  and  the 
like  changes  we  may  imagine  in  eonnMtuSt  and  by  the  same  steps,  coag^ 
nahu^  cognahUt  connatus.  The  old  Romans  had  the  gn  frequently 
amongst  them,  as  ignottts^  ignarus,  ignavas^  and  forty  others,  but  paf^ 
ticulaxly  in  the  branches  of  this  radix,  gnatus^  gnatuno^  and  its  com- 
pounds, prognaiuSf  cognatust  agnatvs  ;  the  ^  moreover  seems  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  radix,  at  least  anciently;  for  whereas  the  com- 
pounds of  Jiofco  are  supposed  to  have  it,  as  ignotus  above,  because  the 
radix  is  originally  Greek,  viz.  from  yivoiaicuf,  so  nascor  is  probably 
from  some  tense  of  ysvvax  or  yelvoiMU ;  and  so  I  conceive  that  those 
words  were  anciently  read  ingnolus^  ingnavus,  ingnartts^  &c.  in  is  most 
certainly  part  of  the  composition  of  these  words,  as  also  of  innatus, 
Dausquius  produces  an  inscription  wherein  is  read  singnoy,  sutn,  p.  45. 
But  be  this  how  it  will,  ignata  may  as  ea^iily  be  krinnata  as  ignita* 

Mn.   IV.  500. 

Kon  tamcn  Anna  novis  prastcxere  funera  sacris 
Germanam  credit j  nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Concipit,  aut  graviora  timet ,  quam  morte  Sickcti, 
Ergo  jussa  parat. 

Hfsre  f^e  observer  propria  cctdit  vineta^  and  is  at  last  almost  induced 
by  an  authority  in  Ovid,  to  agree  with  Servius  in  construing  concipit, 
imaginet  perceive^  with  esse  understood  :  but  otherwise  you  may  repic* 
sent  the  place  thus, 

Non  lumen  Anna  nams  pratexere  funera  sacris 
Germanam  credit,  (nee  tantos  mente  furores 
Concipit,)  aut  gratuora  timet,  quam  morte  Sichai. 

So  that  iiec  shall  be  nee  enim,  and  concipit  shall  refer  to  Dido,  whilst 
credit  and  timet  relate  to  Annor  and  are  joined  by  the  disjunctive  aut : 
if  you  should  object  that  the  poet  says  of  Dido,  ver.  474u 

Ergo  ubi  concepit  furias  evicta  dolore,    ' 
Decrevitque  mori : 

I  ^inswer,  tha<  there  the  author  is  rehearsing  the  matter  of  (act,  namely, 
how  it  was  with  Dido  in  her  own  breast,  whereas  here  be  is  speaking  of 
her  artifice  and  dissimulation,  and  how  she  appeared  to  her  sister:  as 
to  the  broken  construction,  'tis  frequent  in  the  very  best  writers.  So 
iMke  ix.  39.  where  to  xfiC^i  is  to  he  referred  to  the  child,  and  the  rest 
to  the  unclean  spirit.  Sec  Raphel.  on  the  place.  Upon  the  whole, 
take  it  which  way  you  will,  concipit  is  a  very  justifiable  reading. 

Georg.  III.  43^. 

Postquam  exusta  palus,  ternzque  ardore  dehiscunt ; 
Exsilit  in  siccum,  et  flammantia  lumina  totquens 
Sitvit  agris,  asperque  siti,  atque  exterritus  astu. 

Here  we  would  have  read  ettcrcitus  ctstu,  by  conjecturei  as  we  pre- 
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tended ;  but  lest  vre  sBould  be  found  out,  wc  were  forced  to  ackoow- 
ledge  after,  that  it  was  in  a  very  good  manuscript  Urtinut  made  use  of; 
the  edition  of  Virgil  I  use,  is  that  cum  Notis  Variorum^  latgd.  Bat. 
1680,  and  there  Cerda  sajs  expressly,  "  Ne  abeat  utob$ervahmi  ^  ntm- 
muUis  legi  exercitus,  vividiore  (ut  apparetj  atntentia  :"  which  note,  [ 
presume,  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  De  la  Cerdd*B  own  edition*  Ccrdth 
nitf  you  see  testifies  that  exercitus  is  in  more  manuscripts  tkan  one^  aoH 
teems  likewise  to  approve  it;  what  affected  sagacity  here  is  all  thii 
while  ?  yea,  what  pilfering  of  fame  by  robbing  the  annotators  ?  But  ai 
the  rarious  lections  of  the  Cohtian  manuscript  arc  observed  to  be  geiw- 
rally  glossc*5,  and  LincolniemiM  has  brought  the  observator  to  retract 
this  note,  our  author  is  at  last  very  safe  from  this  attack ;  as  I  hope  he 
b  too  from  that  of  Mr.  Markland^  on 

lEn.  IV.  450. 
fatii  exterrita  Dido* 


Who  would  willingly,  though  with  just  as  much  reason,  and  expressly 
against  Serviu$*s  authority,  correct  it, 

—2 fat  is  exercita  Dido. 

Exlerritua  in  this  sense  is  so  much  Virgilian,  that  nothing  can  be  more; 
but  this  spawn  of  criticism^  when  they  once  get  a  favourite  word  by  the 
end,  are  for  thrusting  it  in  every  where,  oftentimes  in  the  authoi's  wroD^ 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  a  peculiar  characteristical  reading;  these  cor- 
rupters of  antiquity  are  a  pretty  ancient  fraternity,  for  we  find  Pkotiu 
making  a  like  complaint  of  Paulus  Mynts  in  record  to  an  oraticm  of 
LysUu  the  orator,  Cod,  262.  ITouXo;  ^t  ye,  o  ex  Muda^,  riv  rt  itifi 
tou  oTjxou  Xovoy,  Qtj$sy  rtav  sl^rfi^vwv  avvisis,  rjf  tt  yrti<rtinjt9g,  tSv 

w^  eu^KJicof^ivwy  en  ruJy  vtro  hafioXyjv  lesfroyTouf  aVa0  yog  ffv^x^iwm/, 
irot^ecv^dirfCay,  ittiKfareari^as  rrjs  ^lajSoA^;,  wo-re^  xau  iir*  o^^J^mv  iTftAJUor, 
if  nf;  dXTjielac,  yeysvrjfjiiyr^s.  Hut  to  return ;  if  exterritui  ia  to  stand  in 
the  Georgia^  I'll  venture  to  say,  it  ought  in  the  JEneid  too;  but  to  this 
ycry  attempt  of  Mr.  Markland\  on  the  JEneid,  I  sincerely  believe,  is 
owing  that  of  our  observator  on  the  Georgia;  he  stole  it,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  servilely  copied  it  from  this:  to  that  idle  and  weak  caaaiMi 
of  Lincolnitnsis,  the  observator's  correspondent,  on  this  passage  of  the 
Georgic,  p.  64.  of  the  observations,  I  need  say  nothing ;  the  obsenra- 
tor,  in  his  turn,  has  demolished  it; 


suoque 


Marie  cadunt  tuhitiper  muiua  vulnera  fratres, 

MiN.  Ff  L.  c.  25. 
Sane  el  Acca  Larentia  el  Flora  meret rices  propudiosct. 

Neither  Arnobius  nor  Augustine  say,  that  Flora  was  a  dei/ied  i§rht. 
It  is  probable,  that  our  author  a/ul  Lactantius,  vho  assert  it,  are  «»• 
taken. 

All  this  is  Mons.  Bayle;  n^^^MDr^Dmes^  atmotatimi:  1 
can't  pretend  here  to  take  iiit||HHH|kvvb7l^^        Fi$tm'woi 
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yU  have  said  upon  this  subject,  but  shall  content  myself  with  makr 
;  an  observation  or  two  in  favour  of  the  fathers. 
The  charge  at  first  glimpse  seems  to  fall  heavy  upon  our  author,  who^ 
writing  before  Lactantius^  appears  to  be  the  father  of  this  story ;  and 
ich  more  because  Tertulliarif  twice  mentioning  Acca  Larcntia  under 
>  character  of  a  harlot,  and  he  prior  to  MtniictM,  and  sometimes  ex« 
ibed  by  him,  says  not  a  word  of  Flora:  but  still  here  are  but  three 
iinst  three,  (for,  as  TertuUian  is  to  be  joined  to  Amohimwid  Augm^ 
e,  so  is  Cyprian  to  Minuciu9  and  Lactantius)  three  negatives  aga»nst 
ree  affirmatives,  or  rather,  three  that  don't  properly  deny  the  things 
t  happen  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

Now  'tis  plain,  that  Laciantina  has  not  herein  blindly  followed  Mi- 
ciuSt  for  he  relates  the  whole  story  with  all  the  several  steps  of  it, 
d  consegucntly  must  have  it  from  some  other  author :  Minuciui 
jri'fore  invented  not  the  story ;  nor  yet  Lactantius,  for  Minucius^  it 
!ms,  just  hinted  at  it  before  him ;  so  that  it  is  not  these  two  authors 
it  arc  mistaken,  but  some  third  writer,  if  any,  whom  they  used  ia 
ramon:  this  fact  therefore  is  fur  from  giving  just  occasion  to  that 
r'cre  reflexion  Vossius  makes  upon  it;  Orig,  Idol.  1.  12.  p.  49.  Of 
e  two,  the  weight  lies  upon  Lactantius;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  lay 
e  burthen  even  upon  him,  unless  'tis  reasonable  to  suppose  him 
te  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  barefaced  liars ;  the 
irrcnt  of  the  story,  as  glossed  over  by  the  poet,  he  acknowledj^es, 
%  against  him,  but  he  may  challenge  all  to  gainsay  him  in  point  of 
e  Iteacy,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  must  be  true,  he  could  never 
.ve  die  impudence  to  assert  a  falsehood  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  most 
ie»  both  Ovid  ami  the  scholiast  of  JvvenaU  and  VomuSy  in  spite  of 
roaelf,  confess  this:  again,  the  nature  of  the  Floralia  does  but  too 
liuly  bespeak  their  origin,  which  as  instituted  more  over  by  a  harlot, 
says  the  scholiast,  to  whom  should  they  be  instituted  but  to  Venus, 
one  like  unto  her  P  Nay,  Ovid  expressly  says,  that  Flora  was  the 
ddess  of  courtezans,  thereby  methinks  intimating  no  less  than  that 
e  was  herwlf  one  of  that  tribe;  and  Augustine*s  words  imply  no  less, 
CmjM  ludi  scenici  tarn  effusiore  et  licentiore  turpitiidine  celebrant ur, 
quivis  intelligat,  quale  dcetnonium  sit^  quod  placari  aliter  non  potest C 
Is  pretty  plain,  that  the  scholiast  alludes  to  the  very  same  story  Lac- 
ntiuM  tells;  by  agreeing  with  liira  in  the  rise  of  the  Floralia,  he  fairly 
tiriaates  what  be  durst  not  speak  out ;  they  that  bold  the  one,  must 
dd  the  other. 

In  short,  I  cannot  think  that  either  our  author,  or  Lactantius  forged 
is  story  :  and  then  farther,  that  as  Lactantius  follows  not  Minucius, 
ir  Minucius  TertuUian,  whom  yet  in  other  cases  he  is  apt  to  ibllow, 
s  to  me  most  evident,  that  they  had  it  from  some  third  writer,  who 
as  no  Christian ;  and  this  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of,  because  of  the 
holiest  of  Juvenal:  now  if  this  Pagan  writer  could  by  any  means  be 
und  out,  it  would  quite  clear  up  this  point;  what  if  it  sboeld  be 
errius  Flaccns  f  Lactantius  has  that  moment  cited  Verrius,  and  on 
e  like  occasion ;  nay,  if  we  are  to  receive  Vossius**  emendation,  on 
it  very  same  pcca^ioni  viz.  in  speaking  of  Flora  as  a  harlot ;  Verrim 
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wrote  Ubrot  rerum  memoria  digmarmm^  de  oigewris  C^totm^  (by  wkidi  f 
suppose  is  meaiu  the  Originet  of  CatoJ  Saiurnmn  ei  Fatfot:  Tertut- 
Utm  quotes  not  Verriua  any  where  in  his  apology,  so  that  'tis  no  wonder 
that  he  should  say  nothing  of  Flora^  though  he  mentions  Acea  Ltrat- 
tia :  in  a  word,  it'  so  be  that  in  any  of  those  pieces  Verrimg  menttoned 
this  story,  the  three  writers  Minudui,  Lactamiimt,  and  the  scholiwl, 
bad  it  probably  from  him,  and  then  Verriiu  'm  to  look  to  the  trnth  of  it, 
and  our  authors  are  all  clean 

MiK.  F£L.  c.  32. 

Dtum  oculia  camalibus  vis  videre,  cum  ipsam  oMmam  tuam,  ^laorci- 
ficari*^  ei  loquerist  nee  aspicere  potsiSf  nee  tenere  ? 

As  befofv  upon  Lactantius  and  Minncius,  so  here  the  obscrratoris 
too  hard  upon  Dr.  Davies  ;  who  meant,  to  be  sure/  that  cernere  should 
respect  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  aspicere  that  of  the  body ;  cemere  is 
with  him  percipere  or  sentire ;  Cerno  animo  sepultam  pairiam,  Cic. 
Orat.  in  Catilin.  4.  6.  Non  ergo  ideo  nascimnr,  wt  ea,  quet  suntfactaj 
vtdeamvs ;  sed  ut  ipsum  factorem  reruns  omnium  coniemplcnmr,  i.  e. 
mente  cernamus.  Lactant.  3.  9-  13.  Erectd  mente  Dcum  cernere.  Id. 
3*  27*  l6.  and  in3.'27-  14.  he  speaks  dt  aninut'iumine;  and  Ckcro 
Tusc.  Disp*  p.  73.  Ed.  tert,  Davisii,  and  p.  194.  with  whom  also 
oiitmo  videre  and  animo  cernere  is  common. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  say  by  this,  that  cemere  is  the  true  read* 
ing»  for  tenere  has  the  very  same  sense  as  cernere  in  this  case,  and  de- 
notes percipere f  sentire^  ititelligere,  and  the  like ;  for  as  comprekenda 
h  the  same  with  teneo^  in  the  primary  sense  of  teneo^  so  is  iemeo  the 
same  with  comprehendo  in  the  cbmmon  acceptation  of  comprekenda ; 
TertulL  c.  17.  Loct.  \.  20.  21.— 3.  12.  2.-2.  8.  40.— 2.  17.  ult— 
3.  27.  13.  Comprehendere  and  tenere  arc  joined  in  Lad.  3.  30.  4. 
Videri  and  comprehendiy  Minuc,  p.  89. 

Adieu. 


LETTER  VIL 

Sir, 

I  SHALL  present  you  here  with  a  series  of  observations,  which  I  take 
to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  not  bis  own. 

Virg.  Georg.  1V.5I6. 
Nuila  Venus f  non  ulli  animumjlexcre  Hymencti. 

The  Roman^  Medicean^  and  some  other  old  books  so  represent  it; 
others  give  nulliqve,  says  Pierius,  And  will  not  either  of  these  sem 
our  turn,  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  needless  conjecture  ?  Whither 
will  this  Emendandi  cacoelkes  carry  us?  Virgil  has  Hiatus^s^  but  why 
must  these  be . multiplied,  and  that  against  authority?  In  short,  the 
received  reading  is  ev^  whit  as  good  as  animum,  or  as  sm^  UU  smi^ 
I,  as  Lincolniensis  most  inharmoniously  conjectures. 
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MiN.  Fel.  c.  8. 

it  dt  vltimd  face  coUectis  imperitioribus^  et  mulieribus  creduUi^ 
;  8ui  facilitate  labentibus^  plebem  profanct  conjurationia  inatitmmi* 

pon  which  the  obscrvator  writes^  **  Perhaps  it  should  be  nwUercU' 
vhich  expresses  a  greater  contempt/'  Now  after  having  said  this, 
vould  resdly  wonder,  with  what  assurance  he  can  urge  against  Lim* 
e«m»  p.  128.  **  Since  Lydia  is  very  good  sense,  and  is  in  all  the 
iscripts,  it  ought  not^to  be  changed  for  Libya,  though  Libya  wctt 
oper  a  word/'  Minuciu^s  passage  is  good  sense  already,  and  can- 
te  improved  but  upon  a  principle  fundamentally  dangerous  both  to 
juity  and  posterity :  Lactantitts  5.  13.  5.  alluding  to  this  cavil  of 
eathens,  and  possibly  to  this  very  passage  of  MinuduSf  says»  *'  Si 
fceroinae  sexus  ififirmitate  labantur^  dec."  where  you  see  he  seeks 

0  exaggerate  the  matter,  by  the  use  of  diminutives. 

ViRO.  Mn,  I.  267. 

jIt  puer  AscaniuSy  cui  nunc  cognomen  I&lo 
Additur,  (Ilus  crat,  dum  res  stctit  Ilia  regno) 
Triginta  — • 

{ the  JEneid  now  is,  I  don't  find  that  the  obscrvator  contends  to 
any  thing  struck  out ;  and  therefore  I  shall  dismiss  this  passage 

only  a  wish,  that  he  would  often  call  to  mind,  that  the  clastic    / 
*n  were  all  ^llible  men,  witness  Servius*s  remark  on  JEm,  VII« 

that  we  must  take  them  as  they  arc,  that  is,,  such  as  the  best  mm^ 
ripts  represent  them,  unless,  what  very  rarely  happens,  ther^  beaa 
lute  necessity  to  the  contrary ;  nothing  less  than  self-evidence  or 
JDstration  can,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  support  a  conjecture  against 
'  authority :  that  he  had  called  it.  to  mind,  before  he  pronounced 

1  that  line  in 

iEn.  IV.  633. 

Turn  breviter  Barcen  nutricem  adfata  Sickctif 
Namque  suam  patrii  antiqui  cints  ater  habebat. 

tus  manifestly  read  it  in  his  copy,  for  he  explains  pa^rta  andqua^ 
he  had  called  it  to  mind,  before  he  went  about  to  new  mould  that 

JEn.  VIII.  131. 

Sed  mea  tne  virtus^  et  sancta  oracula  Divflm, 
Cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  dedita  fa  ma, 
CoRJunxire  tibi^  et  fatis  egere  volentem* 

re  Serviut  justly  observes  upon  mea  me  virtuM,  ^'  Htte  arrogatio  ad 
rtm  Evandri  pertinet  f*  for  if  the  hero's  own  virtue  assimilated  hi|D» 
ly  ways  recommended  him  to  the  king,  an  equal  honour  and  com- 
ent  redounds  to  Evander  ;  all  alteration  is  therefore  superseded,  aad 
b  more  so,  as  mea  me  virtus,  what  the  observator  acknowledges,  is 
haracter;  ag^in,  the  observator's  sagacity  here  is  ail  borrowed 
ey,  for  Servius  takes  notice  of  the  seeming  arrogance,  by  endea- 
iog  to  palliate  and  excuse  it ;  and  as  to  transposing  the  t^o  [i^lf 
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]iiics»  the  observator  has  forgot  the  two  panages  himflc*1f  prodaces  p.  7. 
where  dii  and  mens  sibi  conscia  recti  occur  jointly,  dii  and  mora ;  but 
I  shall  here  bring  the  former  passage  at  length  ; 

ViRO.  JEn.  I.  600. 
grates  persohere  dignas 


Non  opis  est  nostrce^  Dido : 
Di  tiH  (si  qua  pios  respectant  imnrtitify  si  quid 
Usquftm  justitice  est)  et  mens  sihi  conscia  rectif 
Pramia  digna  ferant. ■   ' 

Here  the  observator  offers  fercnt ;  the  potential  mood  and  the  future 
tense  of  the  indicative  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  arc  often  put  for 
each  other;  see  ii^n.  XI.  708.  There's  a  |>arallci  passage  in  Pkttdm 
4.  24.  24. 

■     ■ ouum  reliquum  posceret  ; 

Illi,  inquity  reudent,  quorum  $unt  laudis  dudt,  , 

Speaking  of  the  Castors.     Here  where  Burman  and  Hare  would  read 
reddenty  Bentley  has  it  reddant ;   Servius  and  Donatus  both  exhibit 
ferant y  and  so  Homer  quoted  by  Servius y 

£oi  $i  6so)  tlSv  S*  dvrl  %afiy  [i^eyoeiiiix  idier*     11.  \)^.  650. 

There  was  no  «loubt  but  the  gods  would  repay  the  queeti,  and  it  became 
the  hero  to  express  ^M gratitude  by  wishing  it;  'tis  very  true,  what  the 
observator  says,  that  'tis  partly  owing  to  the  notes  of  Servius^  that 
Virgil  has  come  down  to  us  so  little  corrupted }  and  'tis  as  true,  that  we 
ought  now  to  make  the  same  use  of  this  most  ancient  and  learned  com- 
mentator, and  to  use  him  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  those  many  wounds 
and  gashes,  which  otherwise  these  sons  of  ScriblcruSf  these  iEsetdoaos* 
tiges  would  every  day  inflict*    But  to  go  on, 

ViRO.  JEn.  V.  49.5. 
Tertius  Eurytion,  tuuSy  6  clarissime^  frater, 
Panfiare :  quiquondamy  jussus  confundere  Jvsdus, 
In  medios  telum  torsisti  primus  Achivos. 

Servius  talks  of  Minerva  persuasiotiCy  and  Taubman  mentions  the  place 
in  Homer y  and  so  without  much  acumen  he  might  fancy  that  it  should 
be  suasus.  But  jussus  he  confesses  to  be  better,  because  it  became 
Virgil  to  favour  the  Trojans  and  their  friends,  as  much  as  possibly  he 
could :  there's  no  occasion  to  seek  shelter  in  this  artifice ;  for  Justus  if 
better  than  suasus,  because  'tis  the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  and  be- 
cause it  is  synonymous  with  suasus;  what  the  gods  persuade  they  as  it 
were  command,  and  so  of  other  people ;  and  accordingly  Cttsar  joins 
kortor  and  jubeo  together,  *'  Quid  res  nuUa  successerat,  posierv  die 
consilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  profugere,  hortante  et  jubentft  rerc^^^ 
rt^f,"  de  B.  G.  7.  25.  thus  xeAcuai  of  the  Greeks  is  properly  /dkre, 
but  as  frequently  hortarif  suadere^  rogare^  petere. 

Mn.  VH.  443. 

Cura  t^  Diviim  effigiesy  et  templa  tueri: 
Bella  viri  pacemfue  gerant 
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What  is  he  angrj^  at?  Pieriui  manifestly  gives  his  voice  for  gerent  ;  so 
that  this  is  no  i^rstoration  of  bis;  he  claims  no  thanks,  1  hope,  for  bring- 
ing the  authority  from  Homer y  for  Taubman  supplied  him  with  that. 

Mn.  VIII.  630. 

Fecerai  et  viridi  fcstam  Matortis  in  antro 
ProcubuUse  lupam  :'  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pcndentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
M ulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  Jingere  iingud, 

"  Is  not  mulcere  alternos  too  bold  an  expression,  says  the  observator, 
since  motion  cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture?"  Now  here  again  we 
arc  beholden  to  Servius,  who  writes,  "  Non  quod  in  picturd  erat^  dicit ; 
sed  id  quod  inteliigimus  factum  fuisse.*'  And  then  he  goes  on  to  justify 
it  by 

Mn.  I.  483. 
Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros. 

And  indeed  'tis  an  idle  question ;  for  in  strictness,  how  could  they  be 
represented  as  playing,  v.  632.  or  moving,  as  Sercius  interprets  it ;  as 
both  playing  and  sucking?  eod.     These  cases  are  much  like  to  those  in 

Eclog.  VI.  62. 

Turn  PhaetAontiadas  musco  circumdat  amaret 
CoriiciSf  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 

Which  are  called  beauties ;  see  Sercius  on  the  place.  But  as  the  obscr- 
\%tor  seems  more  especially  choked  at  mulcere  alternos,  altemus  is 
used  by  the  poets  for  ambo.  And  so  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  muU 
cere  aUemos  for  mulcere  ambos ;  'tis  De  la  Cerdas  observation,  and 
not  his,  that  Cicero  has 

Obstipum  caput,  et  tereti  cervice  reflerum. 

VittO.  ^n.  XI.  708. 
Jam  nosceSf  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  laudcm* 

Tiberius  Donaius  makes  vni/o^a  a  vocative  here,  as  appears  by  his  para- 
phrase, so  that  even  this  remark  is  none  of  his.  What  1  have  all  along 
said  being  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  my  thoughts 
upon  an  observation  uf  Mr.  Huet's. 

Gcorg.  IV.  511. 

Qtfo/w  popnleft  mctrens  Philomela  sub  umbr^ 
Amissos  queritur  fatus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flei  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miscrabile  carmen 
Integratf  et  mcutis  late  loca  quest ibus  implet. 

This  very  learned  man  here  asks,  "  Comment  se  peuvent  rencontrer  en' 
semble  la  nuii  et  Vombre  du  peuplier  f*'  by  which  you  may  perceive,  he 
understands  umbra  literally.     If  it  be  so  to  be  understood,  the  author 
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mouth  of  CctciliuSf  is  to  contain  a  sneer ;  now  both  in  the  obsenratoTs 
version,  and  emendation,  the  poignancy  is  quite  dropt;  for  this  cooiiit- 
ing  partly  in  Fallax^  it  is  to  be  rendered  A  fooliik  delusive  hope.  But 
be  owns  the  unceituinty  of  his  conjecture,  and  so  lam  at  liberty  to 
enter  upon  a  justification  of  the  MS.  reading,  against  the  rest  of  JUtiis- 
cius's  ArUtarchus. 

Rigaltiua  attempts  not  the  passage  indeed,  but  then  his  interpretation 
is  unsatisfactory  ;  he  ascribes  in  one  breath  two  different  senses  to  bloM' 
ditur,  which  you'll  scarce  think  reasonable :  in  the  first  case  ^e  uses 
it  for  i9ttt/('f re  or  fallere,  and   in  the  other,  for  sponde re  or  poUktri ; 
point  the   whole  thus,  ita  illis  pavorem  faUax  spcs^  solatia  redknat 
hlanditur.     Solatia  redixiva  is   the  other  part  of  the  sneer,  and  is  in 
apposition  with  Spes  ;  the  sc*nse  is.  So  does  a  delusive  vain  kope^  namely^ 
a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  take  place  till  hereafter^  lull  their  ftaru 
Cacilius  professedly,  and  more  directly  ridicules  ihc  resurrection  in 
chap.  II.  so  that  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  him  to  be  full  and  ex- 
plicit here,  to  have  specified  before,  as  the  obscrvator  thinks  he  shoalJ, 
the  happiness  as  well  as  the  pains  of  another  life ;  moreoTer  future 
rewards,  and  future  punishmenls  were  things  inseparable  in  the  Chris- 
tian's creed,  and  they  wiio  believed  the  one,  believed  likewise  the  other, 
and  that  Ccecilius  knew  this,  appears  from  chap.  ii.     Now  mention  of 
future  punishments  is  actually  made,  insomuch  that  therQ  is  no  handle 
for  this  objection,  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  line  or  two 
lost.     But  allowing  of  my  interpunction  or  exposition,  the  hopes  of 
Christians  are  no  less  mentioned  than  their  fears,  and  both  the  great  * 
motives  of  Christian  fortitude  are  ridiculed  alike,   and  so  the  very 
ground- work  of  the  objection  is  sapped.     In  short,  appositions  and  re> 
dundancies  are  most  frequent  in  this  author;  and  the  sentence  receives 
both  considerable  light  and  strength  from  those  words  in  chap.  ii. 
Omnia  ista  Jigmenta    malcsanot  opinionis,    et  incepta    SOL  AT i  A  A 
POETIS   FALLACIBUS    in  dulcedine  carminis  lusa,    &c.      That 
blunders  and  misconstructions  have  been  owing  to  false  punctuations, 
is  very  well  known  ;  1  shall  go  so  far  out  of  my  way,  as  to  present  you 
with  one  very  remarkable   instance:  Andrew  Schott^  in  his  edition  of 
Photius's  Myriohihl.  and  Meursius,  Gronov,  Antiq,  Gr.  vol.  x.  exhibit 
A  j^asssi^e  o( Helladiiis  Scsantinous,  under  this  disguise;  r»v  Be  iiavk- 
Xa^wv  [i.  c.  (rroi^etivv]  lu-a.  ju,«v  ?yf<  njv  fl'apaXiJyoycay  jxox^oy,  fi^i 
vsfi<ncara4,  ohv  ^r^ra,  (fr,ra^  ^a*  Qa-a,  U  u.r,,  ira^o^iyirat,  fix^o,  xaaeta, 
BiXxa.    And  their  interpretation  accordingly  speaks  the  following  big 
nonsense.     "  Infer  disyllabas  vero  quctdam  hahent  primam  longam^  qum 
NATURA  SUA  CIRCUMFLECTUNTUR,   ttt  fir,rx,  i^ra,    ^a: 
Quce  vero  mm  circumflectuntury  in  penultimd  acuuntur,"    The  alteration 
of  a  single  comma  affords  us  light,  and  sense,    'Oca  jxiv  g^et  Tijy  rofo,' 
X^ova-xv  fMCMav  fuo-ei,  irt^iairarai,  okv  Pr^ra,  tn^a,  ijra'  iau  JJ  ft^, 
wa^o^vysTai,  aX(pa,  Kairira,  SsXra.    Those  names  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
be^  which  have  their  f?fiiu//iivtf  long  by  nature^  arc  circumflcxed  in  that 
penultiniOy  those  which  have  it  not  so  (but  by  position)   have  an  acute 
accent.     We  need  not  doubt  of  the  emendation  fiaxfif  fim.    It  is 
Heliadius's  own  expression,  ro  W,  f i.  e.  a  adv. J  jxoxf^y  eeri  fiertt. 

As  the  obscrvator  has  here  mentioned  the  one  manuscript  t>f  tli» 
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muthor,  I  would  just  observe,  that  it  is  a  mistake  of  Bat.  Fdber^  v.  £«- 
ciftigusp  to  cite  this  manuscript,  and  then,  which  is  yet  worse,  to  say, 
that  the  maouscnpt  reading  is  Lucifuga^  and  the  vulgate  Lucifngax^ 
wiien  it  is  just  the  contrary. 

MiN.  Fel.  c.  20. 

QM  iiioM  OMiUi  fabulas^  de  hondnibui  aves,  et  feras  homines,  ct  de 
faomini  bus  nr^oret,  atquej^ores. 

The  observator  is  here  again  harping  upon  the  old  string,  and  be* 
caqse  the  passage  is,  as  he  thinks,  ill  worded,  and  not  quite  so  clear  as 
be  would  have  it,  he  would  strike  out  a  part  of  it,  and  would  read, 
Qmd  Ulai  anile*  fabuUu,  de  hominibus  avea^  et  feras,  arbores,  atque 
/lorn.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  with  the  zany  of  the  age,  Viam 
^nti  invemiam,  aut  faciam.  But  Dr.  Darics  too  makes  a  rout  about  it. 
llie  sense  is.  Quid  morer  ilUu  aniles  fahuleu,  scilicet ^  de  hominibus  eves 
facias,  et  homines  factos  feras,  et  de  hmninibus  denique  arbores  facias 
aigme /lores.  Feras. homines,  i.  c,  feras,  quce  erant  olim,  et  jam  nuMC  in 
Sesiiarumformis,  homines  sunt.     According  to  that  in  Ovid, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  facta  quoque  matisit  in  una. 

And  below, 

Sepeferis  latuitvisis;  dblita  quid  esset, 
Ursaque  conspeciot  in  montibus  horruit  ursos : 
Pertunvitque  lupos;  quamvis  pattr  ettet  in  illis* 

bj  which  it  appears  that  these  beasts  after  their  metamorphosesi  were 
thought  to  continue  the  same  personst  men  and  women  still:  the  author 
therefore  is  not  speaking,  as  Dr.  Davies  causelessly  feans  of  beasts 
changed  into  men,  by  which  means,  as  he  rightly  observps,  the  trails* 
formation  of  men  into  beasts  would  be  carelessly  omitted;  but  he  it 
actually  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  pertinently,  and  seasonably,  of 
IDCD  changed  into  beasts,,  and  so  all  the  common  and  ordinary  muta- 
tions, which  arc  said  to  befal  men  in  the  mythologic  ages  are  really 
mentioned ;  feras  homines  is  a  locution  of  the  sanic  sort  as  diss  komini* 
bus,  Alinuc.  p.  101.  which  expression  Cyprian  likewise  retains,  p.  12. 
So  numima  lapidest  TertulL  Apolog.  c.  22^  Jovem  lapidetn,  Cic.  Epist. 
Fam.  7«  12.  and  Jpuleius  de  Deo  Socratis;  Sed  illi  debuerani  adorare 
staiim  biforme  numen,  quia  ct  catiino  et  leonino  capite  eomtnistos,  et  de 
eapro,  et  de  ariete  cornutos,  et  d  lumbis  HIRCOS,  et  d  cruribus  S£R* 
PENTES,  et  d  planta  vel  tergo  ALITES  DEOS  receperunt.  Ter^ 
imll.  eod.  c.  \6,  And  again,  Quidam  multo  securiores  totam  vim  hajus 
erroris  VIRQINE  CONTINENTS  depellunt,  SENES  PUERI, 
cap.  9-  et  Havercanfp.  in  locum.  Fabuktque  manes,  Hor,  Od.  1.4. 
lol  eUif alitor  cvfi^o^r^,  Herodot*  Clio,  c.  32.  where  Gronovius  the 
sou  brings  ayi^cunrog  sS^i'ffog,  and  oiyi^witcs  ita(ji,fi?w^i  Hostis  iurmtt^ 
p.  192.  of  these  observations,  which  it  seems  he  could  digest  well 
enough:  see  also  Is*  Voss.  ad  Catullum,  p.  21.  in  short,  in  these 
cases  the  substantives  are  either  used  adjectivcly, .  or  it  is  an  apposition, 
and  the  expression  no  other  than  those  which  are  more  comraonly  known, 
Admeivs  rex.  Homo  rex,  Deus  rex,  and  the  like,  or  than  those  mention- 
ed in  the  second  letter,  amnit  Tiberinus,  NUus  amms^  Indws  fkmitn. 
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As  to  the  change  of  syntax  or  phrase  in  this  sentence,  I  need  not  infemi 
yout  Sir»  that  it  is  common  in  the  very  best  authors*  I  shall  imlKer 
chose  to  observe  upon  it,  that  here  it  is  not,  perhaps,  without  its  pecu- 
liar boaiity  ;  the  change  uf  men  into  beasts  is  so  easy  a  m^ral  tfanstiioii, 
and  in  the  natural  way,  seemingly  so  much  easier  than  either  into  birds 
or  plants,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  accordin^y, 
and  as  if  there  was  almost  no  change  at  all,  as  if  these ^erir  were  not  to 
much  de  viris  aut  ^ctminis /octets  as/em  kominet,  fera  humamm. 

Your  most  sincere  frieody  &c« 


LETTER  VI. 

Sir, 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  recantation  shall  make  the  subject  of  this, 
to  which  1  shall  add  fji  instance  or  two,  wherein  I  think  he  bean  too 
liard  upon  others. 

Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

MiKuc.  Fel.  c.  21. 
Erigone  suspensa  de  laqueo  estt  ut  Virgo  inter  agira  ignita  tit* 

Mcthinks  I  would  have  ignita  to  be  a  more  significant  word  than  the 
ebservator  would  make  it,  and  that  astra  ignita  should  mean  the  sum- 
ner  constellations.  See  Rigaltius;  who,  by  the  way»  is  that  ON£  per- 
son he  intimates  by  SOME.  But  at  last  the  obscrvator  himself  says,  p. 
48.  that  he  is  doubtful  tchether  it  be  a  general  epitket,  or  not,  Astra 
ignita  may  perhaps  mean  the  summer  signs  and  consteUaiumSj  of  wkick 
Virgo  is  one.  If  there  is  any  dilTcrence  betwixt  ignevs  and  ignitus^  so 
that  ignths  may  be  that  which  has  heat  in  itself  (as  Virgil  says  igneus 
Solf  and  Tertullian,  ignea  Zona^  S|>eaking  of  the  (laming  sword  that 
guarded  PHradisc)  and  ignitus  that  which  is  heated  by  something  else ; 
if,  I  say,  there  be  any  such  distinction  as  this  to  be  made,  then  Mstrm 
ignita  must  mean  the  summer  signs,  as  thought  to  be  heetod  by  (he 
sun ;  but  as  he  has  knocked  his  own  observation  on  the  head  by  an 
open  retractation,  1  shall  be  at  no  furtlier  trouble  about  it:  the  reading 
here  is  ignata  ;  now  it  is  true,  the  ahinition  into  ignita  is  easy,  and  na- 
tttral  enough,  but  it  is  no  less  so,  should  you  change  it  into  innata^  that 
is,  immortaliSf  ingenita^  in  which  sense  I've  observed  it  often  in  Tertui' 
Uan^  a  writer  our  author  is  well  versed  in,  and  once  in  PrudentUts  ;  the 
epithet  upon  this  supposition  has  still  a  greater  energy,  it  makes  a  pare 
absurd  contrast  with  laqueo  suspensa  rM ;  and  Octavius  seems  to  intend 
it  should,  for  he  goes  on,  Castores  alternis  moriuntur^  ut  WIVANT: 
JEsculapius  ut  in  DRUM  surgat^  fulminatur :  Hercules  ut  UOMI" 
NEM  EXUAT^  Oetceis  ignibus  concrematur.  Tis  pity  St.  OyprioMt 
who  has  what  is  here  cited,  verbatim^  determines  not  the  reading  for  us 
by  giving  us  the  other  also ;  the  observator  testifies  that  the  stars  were 
thought  to  be  gods,  and  if  you  want  an  higher  authority,  see  €Hc*  de 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  \6.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  22.  ed.  Pott.  Plato  in  Craiylo. 
The  letter  j:  has  so  great  a  share  id  the  oompouods  of  SoMCor^  that  tht 
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rof^ist  might  easily  put  ignatus  for  innaivs  ;  but  possibly  the  old  way 
of  writing  this  word  was  MgnatuM ;  Dausqyius  shews  ihat  the  LoHnt 
frfiten  dropt  the  «,  so  that  then  it  will  be  igMOtus^  and  theg*  I  suppose  to 
be  afterwards  softened  into  another  n,  so  as  then  to  be  innatus  $  and  the 
like  changes  we  may  imagine  in  coitaa^i»,  and  by  the  same  steps,  cong^ 
mahUf  cogmaiMtg  connaim.  The  old  Romans  had  thegii  frequently 
amongst  them,  as  ignotvt^  ignams^  ignavut^  and  forty  others,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  branches  of  this  radix,  gnatus^  gnaiuriof  and  its  com- 
pounds, progHaiM$9  cognatMf  agnaius  ;  the  ^  moreover  seems  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  radix,  at  least  anciently;  for  whereas  the  com- 
pounds of  noMCO  are  supposed  to  have  it,  as  ignotus  above,  becatise  the 
radix  is  originally  Greeh  viz.  from  yivwoxuf,  so  nascor  is  probably 
from  some  tense  of  ysvvaco  or  yBivofMU ;  and  so  I  conceive  that  those 
words  were  anciently  read  ingnotu$^  ingnavus,  ingnarus,  &c.  tit  is  most 
certainly  part  of  the  composition  of  these  words,  as  also  of  intuitus, 
DaMsquiut  produces  an  inscription  wherein  is  read  nngnoy,  $um,  p.  45. 
But  be  this  how  it  will,  ignata  may  as  eabily  be  for  innata  as  ignita. 

Mn.  IV.  500. 

Non  tamen  Anna  novia  prcttexere  funtra  sacrii 
Germanam  credit^  nee  taniot  mente  furores 
Concipit,  aut  graviora  timet ^  quam  morte  Sickcti. 
Ergo  JMSSo  parat. 

Here  f)ie  observer  propria  cctdit  vineta,  and  is  at  last  almost  induced 
by  an  autborily  in  Ovtof,  to  agree  with  Servius  in  construing  concipit^ 
imaginct  perceive^  with  esst  understood :  but  otherwise  you  may  repre- 
sent the  place  thtis, 

Nan  iamen  Anna  navis  pretexere  fnnera  taeris 
Germanam  credit^  (nee  tantos  mente  furoret 
Concipit j)  aut  graviora  timet,  qnam  nwrte  Sichai, 

So  that  nee  shall  be  nee  eatm,  and  eoncipit  shall  refer  to  Dido^  whilst 
credit  and  timet  relate  to  Annar  and  are  joined  by  the  disjunctive  aut : 
if  you  should  object  that  the  poet  says  of  Dido^  ver.  474* 

Ergo  ubi  concepit  furias  evicta  dolore,    ' 
Decrtvitque  mart : 

I  answer,  thac  there  the  author  is  rehearsing  the  matter  of  bet,  namely, 
how  it  was  with  Dido  in  her  own  breast,  whereas  here  he  is  speaking  of 
her  artifice  and  dissimulation,  and  how  she  appeared  to  her  sister:  as 
to  the  broken  cotistruction,  'tis  frequent  in  the  very  best  writers.  So 
Lnkc  ix.  39.  where  ro  x|iCfi  is  to  be  referred  to  the  child,  and  the  rest 
to  the  unclean  spirit.  See  Raphel.  on  the  place.  Upon  the  whole, 
take  it  which  way  you  will,  concipit  is  a  very  justifiable  reading. 

Georg.  III.  439. 

Postquam  exnsta  palus,  terrctque  ardore  dehiscunt; 
ExtiUt  in  siceum^  et  Jtammantia  lumina  totquens 
Sttvit  agrist  asperque  sitif  atque  exterritus  ttstu. 

Hne  mm  would  have  read  cMcrdtus  astUf  by  conjectuiei  as  we  pre- 
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tended ;  but  lost  we  sfiould  be  found  out,  wc  were  forced  to  ackwm- 
ledge  after,  thgt  it  was  in  a  very  good  manuscript  Urnnug  made  use  ctf; 
the  edition  of  Virgil  I  use,  is  that  cum  Noti$  Variorum^  L^gd*  Bat. 
16W,  and  there  Cerda  says  expressly,  "  Ne  abtat  ittobtervaimm^  ta  iioji- 
nuliis  legi  excrcitus,  vividiore  (at  apparetj  ttntentia  :"  which  note,  \ 
presume,  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  De  la  Cerda^s  own  ediUou.  Ccrd&' 
nus  you  see  testifies  that  exercitus  is  in  more  manuscripts  than  onc^  ami 
seems  likewise  to  approve  it ;  what  affected  sagacity  here  is  all  this 
while  ?  yeat  what  pilfering  of  fame  by  robbing  the  annotators  }  But  as 
the  various  lections  of  the  Colotian  manuscript  are  observed  to  be  gene- 
rally glosses,  and  Lincolmemis  has  brought  the  observator  to  retract 
this  note,  our  author  is  at  last  very  safe  from  this  attack ;  as  I  hope  be 
is  too  frojb  that  of  Mr.  Markland,  on 

^D.  IV.  450. 
faiit  exterrita  Dido^ 


Who  would  willingly,  though  with  just  as  much  reason,  and  exprcsly 
against  Servius's  authority,  correct  it, 

—2 fat  it  exercita  Dido. 

Exterritus  in  this  sense  is  so  much  Virgilian,  that  nothing  can  be  more; 
but  this  spawn  of  criticismt  when  they  once  get  a  favourite  word  by  the 
end,  are  for  thrusting  it  in  eVery  where,  oftentimes  in  the  authoi^s  wron^ 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  a  peculiar  characteristical  reading;  these  cor- 
rupters of  antiquity  are  a  pretty  ancient  fraternity,  for  we  find  Pkotiu 
making  a  like  complaint  of  Paulas  Mytus  in  record  to  an  oration  of 
Lysias  the  orator.  Cod,  262.  UavXos  H  /£,  o  «x  Muaia^,  riv  r§  «^ 
fou  o^xGU  Aovov,  ou^Bv  Toov  sl^YfijJywy  crvvisls,  rijf  ts  yn^^irap^fp  iw 
Xvo'iaxoSy  supaX^jei  Xoycuv,  ruii  itoWovf  kol)  xoXovf  -ixXw^  slg  viiws 
diroppi^d[Ji,syos,  iroWyjs  tix)  fJi^eyolKrjf  roig  avdf onrouf  (ofeXMias  dTMorifr^nv, 
w^  Bj^ifTK^lUyoDy  en  rujy  uVo  hafioXrjy  nrsiroyrwy  aira^  yofi  ditox^iiimsp 
jeaf ecv^dirfO-ay,  ittiK^areari^af  r^s  ^<a/3oAi^;,  dfnrsf  xa\  fV  oXXciiy  woAAa;v, 
friis  d^Tf^Btac,  yeyEvrjf/Jyr^s.  hut  to  return ;  if  exUrritut  is  to  stand  in 
the  Georgicj  Til  venture  to  say,  it  ought  in  the  Mneid  too;  but  to  this 
yery  attempt  of  Mr.  Marklandh  on  the  JEneid,  \  sincerely  believe,  is 
owing  that  of  our  observator  on  the  Georgia;  he  stole  it,  or,  tossy 
the  least,  servilely  copied  it  from  this:  to  that  idle  and  weak  anmhu 
of  Lincolniensis,  the  observator's  correspondent,  on  this  passage  of  the 
Georgic,  p.  64.  of  the  observations,  I  need  say  nothing;  the  obsem- 
tor,  in  his  turn,  has  demolished  it ; 


■ suoqut 

Marie  cadunt  subili  per  mutua  vulnera  fratrti. 

MiK.  Fel.  c.  25. 
Sane  et  jicca  Larentia  et  Flora  meretrices  propudioict* 

Neither  Amobius  nor  Augustine  «/iy,  that  Flora  was  a  deifitd  harlot. 
It  is  prohahUy  that  our  author  and  Lactantius,  vho  assert  ii^  are  ms* 
taken. 

All  this  is  Mons.  Bayle ;  as  is  also  all  Dr.  Davies^s  annotation:  I 
can't  pretend  here  to  take  into  examination  every  thing  that  Fasshis  tnd 
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^ie  have  said  upon  this  subject,  but  shall  content  myself  with  maL< 

g  an  observation  or  two  in  favour  of  the  fathers. 

The  charge  at  first  glimpse  seems  to  fall  heavy  upon  our  author,  who, 

writing  before  Lactantiu$t  appears  to  be  the  father  of  this  story ;  and 
uch  more  because  Tertullianf  twice  mentioning  Acca  Larentia  under 
e  character  of  a  harlot,  and  he  prior  to  MinuciySf  and  sometimes  ex« 
ribed  by  him,  says  not  a  word  of  Flora:  but  still  here  are  but  three 
;ainst  three,  (for,  as  Tertullian  is  to  be  joined  to  Amobius  9^d  Augus* 
vr,  so  is  Cypnan  to  Minuciu9  and  Lacta/itiusJ  three  negatives  against 
ree  affirmatives,  or  rather,  three  that  don't  properly  deny  the  thing. 
It  happen  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

Now  'lis  plain,  that  Lactitntius  has  not  herein  blindly  followed  3/t- 
icius^  for  ho  relates  the  whole  story  with  all  the  several  steps  of  it, 
id  consequently  must  have  it  from  some  other  author :  Minuciui 
lenfore  invented  not  the  story ;  nor  yet  Lactantius,  for  MinuciuSf  it 
ems,  just  hinted  at  it  before  him ;  so  that  it  is  not  these  two  authors 
fat  are  mistaken,  but  some  third  writer,  if  any,  whom  they  used  in 
)mmon:  this  fact  therefore  is  far  from  giving  just  occasion  to  that 
verc  reflexion  Vossius  makes  upon  it;  Orig,  Idol,  1.  12.  p.  49*  Of 
le  two,  the  weight  lies  upon  Lactantius;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  lay 
le  burthen  even  upon  him,  unless  'tis  reasonable  to  suppose  him 
oe  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  barefaced  liars;  the 
irrcnt  of  the  story,  as  glossed  over  by  the  poet,  he  acknowledjs^ 
es  against  him,  but  he  may  challenge  all  to  gainsay  him  in  point  of 
le  legacy,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  must  be  true,  he  could  never 
ire  the  impudence  to  assert  a  falsehood  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  most 
ue,  both  &Did  ami  the  scholiast  of  JuvenaU  and  Vomus^  in  spite  of 
iroself,  confess  this:  again,  the  nature  of  the  Floralia  does  but  too 
aiuly  bespeak  their  origin,  which  as  instituted  more  over  by  a  harlot* 
I  says  the  scholiast,  to  whom  should  they  be  instituted  but  to  Fenw, 
rone  like  unto  her?  Nay,  Ovid  expressly  says,  that  JVora  was  the 
Midess  of  courtezans,  thereby  methinks  intimating  no  lessi  than  that 
le  was  herself  one  of  that  tribe;  and  Augustine's  words  imply  no  less, 

CmJhs  ludi  scenici  tarn  effvsiore  et  licentiore  turpitndine  celebrantur^ 
t  quivii  inielligat,  quale  dctfnonium  sit,  quod  placari  aliter  non  potest^ 
ris  pretty  plain,  that  the  scholiast  alludes  to  the  very  same  story  Lae- 
uitius  tells;  by  agreeing  with  him  in  the  rise  of  the  Floralia,  he  fairly 
wiiiaaCes  what  be  durst  not  speak  out ;  they  that  hold  the  one,  must 
old  the  other. 

In  short,  I  cannot  think  that  either  our  author,  or  Lactantius  forged 
bis  story  :  and  then  farther,  that  as  Lactantius  follows  not  MinuciuM, 
or  Minucius  Tertullian^  whom  yet  in  other  cases  he  is  apt  to  ^Uow, 
is  to  me  m^^st  evident,  that  they  had  it  from  some  third  writer,  who 
ras  no  Christian ;  and  this  1  am  the  more  persuaded  of,  because  of  the 
choliast  of  Juvenal:  now  if  this  Pagan  writer  could  by  any  means  be 
jund  out,  it  would  quite  clear  up  this  point;  what  if  it  should  be 
^errius  Flaccns  f  Lactantius  has  that  moment  cited  Verrius,  and  on 
be  like  occasion ;  nay,  if  we  are  to  receive  VQsnus'%  emendation,  on 
lis  very  same  iKcasion,  viz.  in  speaking  of  Flora  as  a  harlot ;  Verrim 
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wrote  Ubrot  rtrwm  memoria  dignarum^  de  ohicvrii  C&Hmu^  (by 
suppose  ismeaiu  the  Origmcs  oiCato)  Saiummn  et  Fasiot:  Tertid' 
Ikm  quotes  not  Verrius  any  where  in  hit  apology,  so  that  'tis  no  woodet 
that  he  should  say  nothing  of  Flora^  though  he  mentions  Aeca  Lnttt- 
tia  ;  in  a  word,  if  so  be  that  in  any  of  these  pieces  Verrimg  mentioiied 
this  story,  the  three  writers  Minucius,  Lactaiitims,  and  the  scholi«t, 
bad  it  probably  from  him,  and  then  Verrius  is  to  look  to  the  tnitb  of  it, 
and  our  authors  are  all  clear. 

MiN.  Fel.  c.  32. 

Devm  ocuiis  canialibus  vis  videre,  cum  ipsam  aximam  titam,  ^vatMCt- 
fcariiy  et  loqucris,  nee  aspicere  passU^  nee  tenere  ? 

As  before  upon  Laetantius  and  Minucius,  so  here  the  obscrratoris 
too  hard  upon  Dr.  Davies;  who  meant,  to  be  sure,' that  cernere  should 
respect  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  aspicere  that  of  the  body ;  cemere  is 
with  him  percipere  or  sentire ;  Cerno  animo  sepultam  pairiam.  Cic. 
Orat.  in  Catilin.  4.  6.  Non  ergo  ideo  nascimur^  ui  ea^  quct  sumtfact€^ 
videamus;  sed  ut  ipsum  factorem  rcrum  omnium  contemplcmur,  i.  e. 
mente  cernamus,  Lactant.  3.  9*  13.  Erect d  mente  Dcum  cernere.  Id. 
3.  27*  1 6.  and  in  3.  27-  14.  he  speaks  de  animct ' iumine ;  and  Ciccra 
Tusc.  Disp*  p.  73.  Ed.  iert.  Davisii,  and  p.  194.  with  whom  abo 
animo  videre  and  animo  cernere  is  common. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  say  by  this,  that  cernere  is  the  true  read* 
in^  for  ienere  has  the  very  same  sense  as  cernere  in  this  case,  and  de- 
notes percipere,  sentire,  intelligere,  and  the  like ;  for  as  am^jfrtkaida 
h  the  same  with  teneo,  in  the  primary  sense  of  teneo,  so  is  temeo  the 
same  with  comprehendo  in  the  ohm  men  acceptation  of  comprekend9 ; 
TertulL  c.  17.  l-oct.  1.  20.  21. —3.  12.  2.-2.  8.  40.— 2.  17.  ult— 
S.  27.  13.  Comprehendere  .ind  tenere  are  joined  in  Loci.  3.  30.  4. 
Videri  and  comprehendi,  Minuc.  p.  89* 

Adieu. 


LETTER  VII. 

Sir, 

I  SHALL  present  you  here  with  a  series  of  observatiojo,  which  I  take 
to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  not  his  own. 

Virg.  Georg.  IV.516. 
Nulla  Venus,  non  ulli  animumjlexire  Hymencti. 

The  Roman,  Medicean,  and  some  other  old  books  so  represent  it; 
others  give  nulliqve,  says  Pierius.  And  will  not  either  of  these  serve 
our  turn,  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  needless  conjecture  ?  Whither 
fifillthis  Emendandi  cacoethes  carry  us?  Virgil  has  Hiatu^s,  but  why 
must  these  be. multiplied,  and  that  ag^nst  authority?  In  short,  the 
received  reading  is  ev^y  whit  as  good  as  animum,  or  as  nuUi  iUi  «ai» 
r,  as  Lincolnitnsis  most  inharmoniously  conjectures. 
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MiM.  Fbl.  c.  8. 

de  vUimd  f<zte  colUctis  impeiitioribui^  et  mulieribus  credulity 
III  facilitate  labentibus^  plebem  prof  ami  conjurationis  uutitmmi* 

n  which  the  obscrvator  writes^  **  Perhaps  it  should  be  mvUeroi' 
ich  expresses  a  greater  contempt/'  Now  after  having  said  this, 
uid  really  wonder,  with  what  assurance  he  can  vrgeagtiinst  Lui* 
m»  p.  12B.  **  Since  lofdia  is  very  good  sense,  and  is  in  all  the 
sripts,  it  ought  notjo  be  changed  for  Libyan  though  Libya  wcrfe 
»er  a  word/'  Minuciu^s  passage  is  good  sense  already,  and  can- 
improved  but  upon  a  principle  fundamentally  dangerous  both  to 
ity  and  posterity:  Lactantitts  5.  13.  5.  alluding  to  this  c&vil  of 
.thens,  and  possibly  to  this  very  passage  of  Minucius^  says*  **  Si 
eminae  sexvs  infirmitate  labantur^  &c/'  where  you  see  he  seeks 
exaggerate  the  matter,  by  the  use  of  diminutives. 

ViRO.  JEn,  I.  aSj. 

At  puer  Ascanius^  cui  nunc  cognomen  liilo 
Additur,  (II us  erat,  dum  res  stctit  Ilia  regno) 
Triginta  — 

he  Mneid  now  is,  I  don't  find  that  the  observator  contends  to 
ny  thing  struck  out;  and  therefore  I  shall  dismiss  this  passago 
ifily  a  wish,  that  he  would  often  call  to  mind,  that  the  classic    / 

were  all  fallible  men,  witness  Servius's  remark  on  JEh,  ViL 
bat  we  must  take  thom  as  they  arc,  that  is,,  such  as  the  best  ma- 
>ts  represent  them,  unless,  what  very  rarely  happens,  there;  beaa 
re  necessity  to  the  contrary;  nothing  less  than  sel^vidence  or 
stration  can,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  support  a  conjecture  agaiost 
uthority :  that  he  bad  called  it.  to  mind,  before  he  pronounced 
hat  line  id 

Mn.  IV.  633. 

Turn  breviter  Barcen  nutricem  adfata  Sichcti, 
Namque  suam  patrid  antique  cinis  ater  habebat. 

r  manifestly  read  it  in  his  copy,  for  he  explains  pcr/rta  amtiqua^ 

i  had  called  it  to  mind,  before  he  went  about  to  new  mould  that 

» 

Mn.  VIII.  131. 

Sed  moa  me  virtus^  et  sancta  oracula  DivAm, 
Cognatique  pat  res,  tua  terns  dedita  fama, 
Conjunxire  tibi^  et  fatis  egere  volentem* 

Serviut  justly  observes  upon  mea  mevirtuMt  "  Hmc  arrogatio  ad 
m  Evandri  pertinet;*'  for  if  the  hero's  own  virtue  assimilated  hi<D» 
ways  recommended  him  to  the  king,  an  equal  honour  and  com- 
t  redounds  to  Evander  ;  all  alteration  is  therefore  superseded,  and 
more  so,  z&  mea  me  virtus,  what  the  observator  acknowledges,  is 
iracter;  ag^in,  the  observator*s  sagacity  here  is  all  borrowed 
,  for  Seroius  takes  notice  of  the  seeming  arrogance,  by  endea* 
g  to  palliate  and  excuse  it;  and  as  to  transposing  thet^oi^alf 
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liuc9»  the  observator  has  forgot  the  two  passages  himsc-1f  produces  p.  7. 
where  dii  and  mens  sibi  cotucia  recti  occur  jointly,  dii  and  mores;  bat 
I  shall  here  bring  the  former  passage  at  length ; 

ViRO.  Mn.  I.  €00. 
grates  persohere  dignas 


Non  opis  est  nostra j  Dido : 
Di  tibi  (si  qua  pios  respectant  nuntwa^  si  quid 
Usqvam  justitice  est)  et  mens  sihi  cosfscia  recti, 
Priemia  digna  fcrant. ■ 

Here  the  observator  offers  Jercnt ;  the  potential  mood  and  the  future 
tense  of  the  indicative  arc  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  arc  often  put  for 
each  other;  see  /En.  XI.  708.  There's  a  parallel  passage  in  Pktedrus 
4.  24.  24. 

'         ouum  reliquum  potceret  ; 

lllif  inquity  reudent,  quorum  sunt  laudis  dua,  . 

Speaking  of  the  Castors.     Here  where  Burman  and  Hare  would  read 
reddenty  Bentley  has  it  reddant ;   Servius  and  Donatus  both  exhibit 
feranty  and  so  Homer  quoted  by  ServiuSy 

£01  $6  $eof  rw7  $*  dvrl  %^fiy  [Aevosixix  Scitsr.     11.^.  650. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  the  gods  would  repay  the  queen,  and  it  became 
the  hero  to  express  ^m  gratitude  by  wishing  it;  'tis  very  true,  what  the 
observator  says,  that  'tis  partly  owing  to  the  notes  of  Servius,  that 
Virgil  has  come  down  to  us  so  little  corrupted  i  and  'tis  as  true,  that  we 
ou^t  now  to  make  the  same  use  of  this  most  ancient  and  learned  com- 
mentator,  and  to  use  him  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  those  many  wouods 
and  giishes,  which  otherwise  these  sons  of  Scribicnu,  these  jEneidomas^ 
tige*  would  every  day  inflict.     But  to  go  on, 

ViRO.  iEn.  V.  495. 

Tertius  Eurytion,  tuuSy  6  clarissimey  f rater, 
Pandare:  quiquondamy  ^uasus  confundere  feedus. 
In  medios  telum  torsisti  primus  Ackivos. 

Servius  talks  of  Minerva:  persuasioncy  and  Taubman  mentions  the  place 
in  Homer y  and  so  without  much  acumen  he  might  fancy  that  it  should 
be  suasus.  But  jussus  he  confesses  to  be  better,  because  it  became 
Virgil  to  favour  the  Trojans  and  their  friends,  as  much  as  possibly  he 
could :  there's  no  occasion  to  seek  shelter  in  this  artifice ;  for  Justus  is 
better  than  suasus,  because  'tis  the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  and  be- 
cause it  is  synonymous  with  suasus;  what  the  gods  persuade  they  as  it 
were  command,  and  so  of  other  people ;  and  accordingly  Cetsar  joins 
kortor  and  jubeo  together,  **  Quid  res  nulla  successeraip  posiero  die 
eonsilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  profugere,  hortante  et  ju  bents  Verdnget^ 
rige,*'  de  B.  G.  7.  25.  thus  tlsKsum  of  the  Greeks  is  properly  jukerCf 
but  as  frequently  hortari,  suadere,  rogare,  petere. 

JEn.  VH.  443. 

Cura  tibi  Divim  effigies,  et  templa  tueri: 
Bella  viri  pacemfue  gerant 
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What  is  he  angrj^  at?  Pierius  manifestly  gives  his  voice  for  gertnt  ;  so 
that  this  is  no  fcstoration  of  bis;  he  claims  no  thanks,  1  hope,  tor  bring- 
ing the  authority  from  Horner^  for  Taubman  supplied  him  with  that. 

iEn.  VIII.  630. 

Ffcerat  et  viridi  fastam  Mavortis  in  antro 
ProcubuUse  lupam  :'  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  prndenten  pueros,  ct  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
M ulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  Jingere  lingud. 

"  Is  not  mulcere  alternos  too  bold  an  expression,  says  the  ol>s€rvator, 
since  motion  cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture  ?"  Now  here  again  we 
are  beholden  to  Servius^  who  writes,  *'  Non  quod  in  picturd  erat^  dicit ; 
sfd  id  quod  intelligimus  factum  fuissc'*  And  then  he  goes  on  to  justify 
it  by 

i£n.  I.  483. 
Tcr  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectorm  muros. 

And  indeed  'tis  an  idle  question;  for  in  strictness,  how  could  they  be 
represented  as  playing,  v,  632.  or  moving,  as  Serviua  interprets  it ;  as 
both  playing  and  tucking  f  cod.     These  cases  are  much  like  to  those  in 

Eclog.  VI.  62. 

Turn  PhaetAontiadas.  musco  circumdat  amaret 
CorticiSf  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 

Which  are  called  beauties ;  sec  Sercius  on  the  place.  But  as  the  obscr- 
>titor  seems  more  especially  choked  at  mulcere  aHerno$y  alternus  is 
used  by  the  poets  for  ambo.  And  so  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  mul^ 
cere  aUemos  for  mulcere  ambos ;  'tis  De  la  Cerdas  observation,  and 
not  his,  that  Cicero  has 

Obstipum  caput,  et  tereti  cervice  reflexum. 

VittO.  ^n.  XI.  708. 
Jam  nosceSf  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  laudcm* 

Tibtrius  Donatus  makes  ventosa  a  vocative  here,  as  appears  by  his  para- 
phrase, so  that  even  this  remark  is  none  of  his.  What.  1  have  all  along 
said  being  chiefly  on  the  defensive,  1  beg  leave  to  give  you  my  thoughts 
upon  an  observation  uf  Mr.  Huet's, 

Georg.  IV.  511. 

Quo/if' populed  mctrens  Philomela  sub  urnbr^ 
Amissos  queritur  fatus,  quos  durus  a  rat  or 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flei  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miser abile  carmen 
Integral f  et  mcutis  late  loca  quest ibus  implet. 

This  very  learned  man  here  asks,  **  Comment  se  peuvent  rencontrer  en* 
semble  la  nuit  et  Vombre  du  peuplier  f*'  by  which  you  may  perceive,  he 
understands  umbra  literally.     If  it  be  so  to  be  understood,  the  author 
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then  must  mean  that  caused  by  the  moon  or  the  twilight.  Bat  Vir^l 
says  the  bird  sat  u])on  a  bough,  which  cannot  easily  be  n^conciled 
with  the  literal  sense  of  umbra  at  all,  and  ^o  umhra  here,  as  ia  other 
cases,  is  nothing  more  than  cover  or  protection ;  populed  sub  umhrd, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  poplar. 

And  now  I  don't  know  that  any  thing  remains  for  me  to  ilo,  but  to  wiiit 
in  expectation  of  your  decision  betwixt  me  and  the  observator.  But 
lest  you  should  retort  upon  me,  that  1  have  like\fi»e  penned  a  critical 
defence  of  two  Latin  authors  in  English^  'tis  necessary,  before  I  dismiss 
you  for  fvood,  to  obsen'e,  that  I  only  follow  my  leader;  that  fhe mis- 
judgment  is  the  observator's,  not  mine;  that  the  author  I  have  to  do 
with,  is  an  E/^'-//'«/i  author,  and  that  it  is  he  who  is  concerned  with  ibe 
two  Ijotin  one^:  whom  therefore  I  here  finally  dismiss,  and  leave  to 
publish  his  learned  -work  (as  he  arrogantly  calls  it)  with  what  C0re  and 
dispatch  he  shall  think  fit. 

Your  very  humble  servant  aud  admirer,  &c. 

[FinU.] 
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J" J  AviNG  **  attempted  to Jlnd fault  with  some  of  the  translaticns^  mhixk 
Mr.  Bellamy  "  has  given  of  diffictdt  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures,** and  having  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  GentlemaB, 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal^  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  his  attempt  to  prove  that  I  have  no  critical 
skill  in  the  Hebrew  Language. — As  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  are 
inundated  with  comnmnications  procured  you  by  Mr.  B.'s  papefs, 
I  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  being  tedious:  and  indeed,  if  I  did 
not  consider  it  a  debt  of  respect  due  to  your  readers,  and  to  those 
learned  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  in  your  Journal,  I  should  not 
trouble  you  on  this  occasion.  Certainly,  if  I  deserve  the  character  which 
Mr.  B.  gives  me,  you  have  been  very  blameable  in  ffiving  my  papers  t 
place  among  those  of  so  many  learned  men.  I  do,  however,  most 
cheerfully  appeal  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  oriental  literature  for  the 
justice  of  my  former  remarks  on  Mr.  B.  though  I  do  not  entertain  the 
hope  of  convincing  him  of  his  errors. 

I  said  in  No.  X.  of  your  Journal  that  when  /inD  sigviifies  "iMthe 
place  of,*'  it  always  implies  the  absence  of  that  in  tlie  plaoe  of  which 
it  stands. — Mr.  B.  will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  case;  but  surely  be 
ought  to  have  given  some  better  reason  than  his  bare  assertion,  since 
every  mere  English  scholar  must  know  that  in  the  two  passages  quoted, 
the  expression  "  in  the  place  of  is  equivalent  to  ''  instestd  ^."— Now, 
where  God  uses  second  means  to  effect  his  providential  and  gncioni 
purposes,  there  his  immediate  presence  is  not ;  otherwise  medUiU  and 
immediate  are  terms  of  the  same  signification.  Though  my  notioof 
respecting  the  divine  being  are  different  from  Mr.  JB.'s^  I  can 
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I  finnW  believe  in  the  ubiquity  of  Jchovab,  and  consequently 
is  spiritual  and  operative  presence,  he  cannot  be  absent  from 
: :  yet  to  say  that  God  acts  mediately  by  a  person,  and  that,  at 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  he  acts  immediately,  is  a  contra- 
I  terms. — Levit.  xvi.  32.  is  not  to  Mr.  B.!s  purpose  ;  for  if  it 
must  argue  that  Saul  was  not  sheltered  by  the  umbrage  of  the 
t  that  he  was  instead  of  the  grove.  This  is,  in  plain  £n- 
r.  Bellamy's  translation,  not  of  a  ''diihcult  passage  in  the 
^riptures ;"  but  of  one  that  has  not  the  shadow  of  difficulty 
;  the  impropriety  of  which  must  be  manifest  to  every  Eki* 
[>lar  of  tolerable  capacity ;  for  if  ilHil  is  rightly  translated  in 
9.  and  Lev.  xvi.  32.  then  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  according  to  Mr. 
e  of  arguing,  ought  to  be  rendered  "  Saul  abode  in  Oibeah 
)  OF  the  grove,  &cJ*  In  both  the  passages  quoted  as  autho- 
[r.  B.  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  primary  signification 
*  mnder.*  In  the  former,  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  '*  I  am 
der  God,"  i.  e.  acting  as  his  instrument;  in  the  latter,  Moses 
Israel  respecting  the  rites  of  atonement,  &c.  says,  **  whom 
consecrate  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  father's 
e.  under  his  father  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  having  hb 
crted  below  that  of  his  father  in  jthe  roll  or  Chronicle. 
Dg  that  I  were  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  B.  would  have  your  readers 
le,  does  it  follow,  because  JlHil  has  various  meanings,  that 
as  rightly  applied  one  of  them  in  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6.  ?  Does 
link  he  has. written  intelligibly  where  he  says,'"  Mr.  H.  should 
•wn  that  the  word  admits  of  near  fifty  different  modes  of  ex- 
mccording  to  its  ideal  Mirta^ton,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
r  ignorant  V  I  must  confess  myself  ignorant  of  Mr.  B.'s 
:  f  really  thought  that,  on  his  plan,  all  the  variations  in  the 
ion  of  Hebrew  words  were  made  by  the  juxta  position  of 
retic  vowel  points ;  does  he  mean  to  teach  that  ilHD  taehath 
i  in  50  difierent  ways  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  1 
.  says,  ''  I  would  ask  this  Gentleman,  if,  as  he  supposes, '  Saul 
the  hill  under  the  tree  in  Ramah,'  what  necessity  there  was 
:o  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  servants  were  about 
I  certainly  never  have  said  that  there  was  an^  necessity  for 
\ane  his  spear  in  his  hand,  though  I  think  it  no  ways  uncom- 
a  captain  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  while  he  stood  under 
fth  his  military  band  around  him,  and  as  the  sacred  writer 
OS  that  he  had  his  spear  in  his  hand,  might  I  not  witli  far  more 
r  ask  Mr.  B.  what  necessity  there  was  for  Saul  to  have  his 
hiB  hand  when  he  lodged  in  Gibeab  with  all  his  garrison  sd- 
irdhig  him  1 

,  doing  me  the  honor  of  classing  me  with  Kennicott  and  De 
I  says,  ''  this  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  a 
t  shAre  of  Hebrew  learning,  that  this  writer  has  not  manifested 
■d  knowledge  in  Hebrew  Criticism,  or  he  would  have  known 
word  nr^I^  Bagibeah  does  not  mean  a  hill,  and  cannot  be 
ited.  It  is,  to  be  sore,  translated  in  the  hill  I.  Sam.  7*  1*  ^^ 
bit  Tkmislation,  from  which  tbb  Hcbrabt  has  takta  it,  bat 
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we  shall  soon  see  that  the  translation  is  wrong."  I  have  nevtx 
that  the  word  HJ^^JD  ba-gibeah  signifies  a  hill ;  but  that  jyif2^  Gt- 
beah  dotHf  Mr.  B.  himself  will  hurdlv  deny.  He  also  allows  that  the 
English  translators  render  it  so  in  I.  Sam.  7. 1.  but  he  promises  to  show 
their  error.  Again,  Mr.  B.  sa^rs,  '*  it  appears  that  this  writer  cannot 
render  ny22Q  in  the  hill,  without  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  the  ori|y:iual,  after  the  plan  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  by  inter- 
polating a  n  he,  emphatic,  and  so  he  translates  it  in  THE  kUiJ* 
May  I  not  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  B.  and  say;  ''  if  this  is  not  trifling 
I  know  not  what  is."  Mr.  B.  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  page  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which,  if  rendered  into  English,  will  not  furnish 
proof  that  the  definite  article  '  the'  must  be  used  in  the  translatiuo, 
where  there  is  no  il  prefixed  to  the  corresponding  word  in  the  oijginaL 
Moreover,  when  there  is  a  prefixed  ^>  D  or  a  the  letter  H  as  an  article 
is  regularly  omitted,  and  the  omission  (according  to  the  Masora)  com- 
pensated by  a  dageshfoi'te  in  the  letter  following  the  prefix:  so  much 
for  Mr.  B.'s  critical  skill  in  pointed  Hebrew.  Thus  we  must  take 
this  Gentleman's  declarations  for  proofs,  and  "  we  shall  soon  perceive 
that  the  translation  is  wrong ! ''  This  is  Mr.  B.'s  proof  of  tne  error 
of  the  English  translation  and  of  their  humble  copier.  "That the 
word  ny2i2  Gibeah  I.  Sam.  vii.  1.  which  should  have  been  translated 
in  Gibeah,  but  which  is  rendered  in  the  hill,  has  been  translated 
wrong,  will  appear  evident  from  what  follows.  It  is  said,  Andtkemm 
of  the  hill :  but  the  question  would  then  be,  what  hill  was  this  where 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought?  We  should  be  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  know ;  it  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  best  conclusion  would 
be  by  a  perhaps — guess-work ;  when  the  very  word  is  plain  and  ex- 
press. By  turning  to  the  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  4.  we  find  it  is  said,  the 
house  of  Abinadab  which  was  at  pyj^l^  Gibeah,  not,  the  house  of 
Abinadab  which  was  in  the  hill.  Therefore  the  very  same  word,  I. 
Sam.  vii.  1.  iiyiD^  in  Gibeah,  has  been  improperly  translated  la  the 
hilV*  He  then  politely  proceeds  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have 
presumed  to  copy  from  the  translation  only,  and  af\er  a  little  vapor- 
ing upon  my  literary  theft,  very  consistently  calls  my  copied  tnms- 
lation  a  fortuitous  shoot  of  my  own  imagination  !  !=— It  needs  little 
skill  to  show  that  Mr.  B.'s  conclusion  is  illogh*jil,  since  hb  premises 
will  serve  equally  well  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  direct  cootiafy 
^o  the  one  he  makes :  thus — The  word  Gibeah  b  taken  as  the  name  of 
a  city  in  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  But  in  I.  Sam.  vii.  l.  it  is  translated  tit  tht 
hill ;  ergo,  in  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  it  should  be  translated  in  the  hilL  And 
so  have  the  LXX  rendered  both  the  passages:  Mr.  B.  cannot  oompli- 
ment  them,  with  having  taken  the  English  Version  as  their  authontr, 
nor  accuse  them,  as  he  does  me,  of  being  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  cff 
•Txoy  *Aiuycx.Safi  roy  cV  ruJ  fiovvui'  I.  Sam.  vii.  I. — Kjx)  -ijoaw  aMf 
f ^  oiiO'j  'A/^<ya^a/3  rou  sy  tm  ^Q'jyuJ'  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  In  the  Lata 
Bible  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  nyjj^  in  tlie  passages  above  u  render- 
ed "  in  ipso  colle  ; "  and  what  is  more,  the  very  passai^  in  dbpnte, 
I.  Sam.  xxii.  6\  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  Ka)  £aodx  ixiA^  if 
TM  /SovvuJ,  }c.  r.  A.  so  it  is  in  the  Geneva  French  in  all  the  paasacc^' 
**au  cSteau."     These  are  authorities  which  I  did  not  consult  when 
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(id  No.  X.  Cla$8,  Jaum.)  I  gave  the  trdnslation  of  I.  Sam.  xxii.  6,  and 
they  are  respectable :  I  am  happy  to  fiud  myself  in  such  good  com- 
pany ;  that  I  have  the  honor  to  stand  not  only  with  De  Rossi,  Kenni- 
cott,  and  the  English  Translators :  but  also  with  Junius  and  Tremel- 
liuSy  the  Greneva  Doctors,  and  the  seventy  Interpreters.  Is  Mr.  B.  ever 
found  in  snch  company  ? — ^These,  however,  were  only  men  and  might 
err ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which  decides  tlie  question,  and  if 
Mr.  B.  had  not  been  as  little  acquainted  with  Scripture  Geography 
ts  he  appears  to  be  with  Hebrew  Criticism,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  English  translators  have  erred  in  taking  Gibeah  as  a  proper 
name,  in  II.  Sam.  vi.  3.  For  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  was  not  at  Gibeah 
t>f  Beiyamin,  but  at  Baalah,  or  Kirjath-jearim  which  belonged  to 
Jadah.  "  /Vnd  David  went  up,  and  all  Israel  to  Baalab,  that  is  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  belonged  to  Judau,  to  bring  up  thence  the 
Aric  of  God,  &c. — And  they  carried  the  Ark  of  God  in  a  new  cart 
oat  of  the  house  of  Abinadab :"  I.  Chron.  xiii.  6,  7*  Mr.  B.  does  not 
give  himself  time  even  to  guess  at  what  he  does  not  know.  He  has 
lost  himself  in  the  dust  which  he  throws  in  the  air,  and  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  English  version,  on  which  he  so  politely  compliments 
me,i  until  he  can  prove  that  Kirjath  Jearim  and  Gibeah  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  of  the  same  place,  and  that  Saul's  royal  city  of  Gibeah 
m  Benjamin  was  situated  in  the  country  of  Judah  ;  besides  I  would 
recommend  to  his  notice  the  words  of  David  in  I.  Chron.  xiii.  3.  ''  And 
let  OS  bring  again  the  Ark  of  our  God  to  us  ;  far  we  enquired  not  at 
it  in  the  DATS  ov  Saul." 

Mr.  B.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  notions  I  entertain  respecting  the 
unity  of  God :  the  Classical  Journal  is  not  the  field  for  polemical 
divinity;  and  if  it  were,  Mr.  B.  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  would  contend.  Mr.  B.  may  think  that  he  has  ''  shown  iu 
the  Ophion  and  in  the  former  volumes  of  this  Journal,*'  that  Elohim 
is  a  noun  singular ;  he  cannot  but  know  that  his  antagonists  consider 
his  proofs  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  *'  declarations ; "  see  No.  IX. 
p.  129  to  13^-  When  it  b  considered  that  the  word  is  joined  with 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the  plural  number,  scholars  will 
mtunlly  require  some  higher  authority  than  Mr.  B.'s  ipse  dixit,  before 
they  admit  his  opinion  to  be  just;  and  however  the  word  may  some- 
timtes  be  used  as  smgular,  even  when  applied  to  the  heathen  idols,  such 
a  passage  as  Psa.  Ixxxii.  6.  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  plural  significa* 
ticMi,  if  the  instances  already  adduced  needed  any  further  accession  of 
straigth— '<  I  said,  ye  are  gods"—Or)H  D^*6K  ^/l^DK  amarti  Elohim 
atews,  'Byctf  slieoL  ieol  iare,  Septuagint.  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
which  I  feel  to  present  a  few  of  the  authorities  to  Mr.  B.  by  which 
the  English  transition  of  I  Sam.  iv.  7*  8.  is  supported.  The  Vulgate 
reads,  Deus,  in  v.  7*  and  in  v.  8.  "  Fiee  nobis:  Quis  nos  salvabit  de 
mmm  DEORUM  subli$Hium  istarum  ?  HI  sunt  DII  ^t  percusserunt, 
Ifc.'  The  Septnagint  has  in  v.  7.  oJroi  o2  &so\  and  in  v.  8.  oda)  ijan^, 
nV  s^sXmTtm  ^jE^f  ^x  %c*f  0^  TeJy  ©EUN  tujv  ors^ecSy  tovroov ;  ovtoi 
01  iso)  cl  ftard^rfes  x.  t.  A.  In  the  Latin  Bible  of  Tremel.  and  Ju- 
nius io  ▼.  7.  Deus,  and  in  the  8th,  ^  mafia  istorum  DEORUM  mag- 
nificeniiiiimarum  t    Hi  sunt  illi  dii  qui  percusserunt,  Ifc.    The 
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olassicalCastellio  renders  v.  8.  thus:  A  quo  enim  $e  contra  iHarwrn 
tarn  excellent ium  Deorum  vim  dffenmm  iri?  Jllos  enim  eMel>EO$ 
qui  tot  cladibus  Mgyptios  in  desertis  qffeeiseent.  The  Geneva  French, 
Malheur  d  nous  !  Qui  nous  delivrera  de  la  main  de  cts  Diemx  ptf j>- 
9ans  1  Ce  sont  ces  Dieux  la  qui  ont  frapp^  les  Egyptiems  an  d6$ert, 
Sfc.     Will  these  have  no  weight  with  my  opponent  ? 

Mr.  B.  says,  "I  do  not  mean  to  oHend  this  Gentlemao,  tint  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  showing  that  he  is  not  critically  learned  in 
Hebrew.  He  tells  us  that  12T  dabar  means  indiflerently  either  a  word 
or  a  thing;  this  is  not  the  case  :  the  radical  form  of  l^T  dabar  is  used 
to  convey  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  it  has  near  300  different  modes 
for  variation  in  expression,  which  can  neither  be  underatood»  nor 
applied,  without  attending;  to  the  ancient  custom,  when  the  Hebrew 
was  a  living  language,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  he  can  lat 
any  claim  to  Hebrew  criticism/' — I  can  assure  Mr.  B.  that  he  is  in  do 
danger  of  offending  me;  but  1  suppose  he  knows,  that  '*if  a  fool  bt 
brayed  in  a  mortar  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart,  from  him  ;"  he  ntigfat 
therefore  have  spared  the  great  pains  he  has  taken  to  remind  me  of 
my  ignorance.  "  The  learned  reader  will  excuse  him  for  writing  rflr 
without  vowels,"  and  his  ignorant  antagonist  wiH  permit  him  to 
insert  a  vowel  between  d  and  b,  and  another  between  b  and  r>  that  b, 
he  shall  chuse  two  of  the  Masoretic  vowel  points  at  a  time,  and  if  be 
can  make  dbr  assume  300  difierent  forms,  by  the  help  of  two  voweb 
at  a  time  out  of  thirteen,  his  antagonist  will  acknowledge  hinuelf  to  be 
as  ignorant  of  Mathematics  as  Mr.  B.  would  have  him  to  be  thongfat 
of  Hebrew.  If  Mr.  B.  means  that  the  signification  of  a  word  admits 
of  such  a  number  of  variations  from  its  situation  and  connexion;  such 
signification  can  be  discovered  without  the  masoretic  points*  If  ha 
means  that  such  a  variety  of  significations  can  be  made  by  the  position 
of  the  vowels,  every  mathematician  knows  that  12*T  will  not  admit  of 
any  such  number  of  changes  as  be  affirms  by  the  choice  of  two  vow* 
els  at  a  time  out  of  thirteen.—  But  the  merits  of  the  qneation  do  not 
rest  upon  the  si'jnification  of  121,  but  upon  D  prefixed,  %}bv^  I  is  not 
at  all  affected  in  its  slgnificution:  it  is  still  a  pronominal  affective, 
and  it  is  the  Caph  prefixed  to  0121  which  means  'after'  or  * mecard- 
ing  to;*  so  that  if  Mr.  B.  w«nts  an  answer  to  bis  question,  "What 
does  he  think  of  DV7  Viyn  il^KD  ca-alek  thaw  la-yaum?"  I  reply 
that  nothing  but  heedlessness,  or  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  could  indoot 
him  to  ask  such  a  question.  Might  [  not  with  some  propriety  ask  Mr. 
B.  how  he  can  pretend  to  be  a  critic  in  Hebrew,  while  his  knowledge 
does  not  reach  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  difierenee  in 
signifiration  between  a  prefixed   D  and  an  emphatic  H? 

Mr.  B.  has  taken  the  best  nietho<l  he  could  have  used,  to  indnoe 
me  to  bear  with  patience  the  contempt  he  has  so  lavishly  poured  up* 
on  me  :  it  is  an  honor  to  which  I  could  scarcely  have  aspired,  to  be 
classed  with  the  £nglish  Translators,  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  drc.  and 
it  is  perhaps  an  honor  to  which  I  have  no  just  claim,  f  certainly 
consider  myself  much  inferior  to  them ;  but  if  my  knowledge  of  He- 
brew extended  no  iarther  than  Mr.  B.'s  does,  I  would  not  hate  had 
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be  temerity  to  trouble  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  with  my 
tbservations.     A  few  more  remarks  on  Mr.  B/s  |)aper  shall  suliice. 

In  p.  2^8.  No.  XIV.  be  says  that  in  quotinu  Deut.  vi.  ]4«  1  have» 
ike  tlie  translators,  made  oo  distinction  between  D^1/K  and  %1/M. 
ro  this  1  reply,  that  I  have  made  the  same  distinction  which  every 
lebrew  scholar  makes ;  I  consider  the  one  to  be  in  the  form  ab-- 
olute,  the  other  to  be  in  regimen.  But  then  I  have  omitted  D  which 
hoold  have  been  prefixed  to  ^^I^K.  This  I  did  throu<!h  inattention, 
ot  '*  becjiuae  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,"  as  Mr.  B.  asserts. 
rhe  mem  does  not  materially  alter  the  sense,  which  is  sufficiently 
lent  in  the  English  translation ;  in  the  original  there  is  manifestly 
n  ellipsis  of  a  word,  ''  ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods  [chosen] 
roni  the  gods  of  the  people.^^  In  the  Septuagint  the  mem  is  rendered 
LlIO — afo  r(2v  Qsuiv  rujv  s^vcvv  Tujv. — ^Tlie  two  passages,  quoted  by  Mr. 
L  as  authority  for  his  translation,  are  not  to  the  point ;  D3D  SDJ^DTI 
AS  an  applicatiou  very  different  in  Num.  xvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  18.  and 
)cut.  vi.  14.  the  mem  does  not  signify  *unfo*  in  any  of  them  :  in  Num. 
vi.  9.  in  the  Scptuagint,  it  is  rendered  irr),  which  is  construed  with 
fiii^;  but  when  ixi  signifies. 4cf  it  is  generally  construed  with  a  genitive, 
fh^  it  »  constmed  with  a  dative,  it  signifies  in,  propter,  coram.  Tlie 
rords  nsed  in  the  English  translation,  "  Seemeth  it  a  small  thing  unto 
on,"  mean,  '*  Is  it  little  in  your  estimation  ?  **  so  also  in  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
8.  let  Mr.  B.  apply  this  to  Deut.  vi.  14.  But  if  a  prefixed  mem  might 
le  interpreted  by  any  preposilion  which  strikes  Mr.  B.'s  luxuriant 
tnc^,  how  would  this  affect  the  number  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
vrenxedl  Does  it  change  the  plural  DD  to  HilK  the  singular?  I  do 
loC  consider  Elohim  to  be  plural  on  account  of  any  prefix  which  it 
ak«s,  but  because  it  is  in  agreement  with  0^"V1M  a  plural  adjective. 
kit  Mr.  B.  writes  as  if  be  did  not  attend  to  the  use  of  words,  when  his 
Inrliiig  notions  are  in  question,  and  hence  he  says,  p.  229*  "  There 
I  also  another  error  this  writer  has  fallen  into,  by  not  attending  to 
be  )»lain  rules  of  the  language  in  translating  ^inH  nficr.  This  word 
as  a  great  variety  of  applications.  In  its  simpte  radical  form,  it 
•eans  4ifterl  behind^  following,  afterward,  hereafter,  ^c.  4rc."  He 
ben  proceeds  to  tell  your  readers  of  indigested  matter  put  forth  by 
jcntlemen,  rendered  still  more  absurd  by  an  uncertain  random  method 
>f  translating,  and  then  comes  to  his  proof  of  my  error  in  not  trans- 
iting mchart^,  after  that,  and  his  instances  are  Gen.  xiii.  14. 
L^TKR  TflAT  Lot  separated.  Levit.  xiii.  53.  after  that  it  is 
raidiedv  Lev.  xxv.  48.  A  ft  K 11  that  he  is  sold.  Num.  xxx.  15. 
LFTER  that  he  hath  heard  !  "  Risum  /f  Jietf/i«,  amici  ?  '*  Now  before 
^ir.  B.  <ran  apply  these  instances  ( **  borrowed  from  the  English  Ver^ 
imt**)  to  the  text  under  consideration,  he  sliould  o6cr  something  which 
my  eaable  the  English  grannnarians  to  decide  u}Kin  the  nature  of 
'TflAT'^  in  tile  passages  he  quotes.  If  he  can  make  it  clearly  appear 
bat  it  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  not  a  conjunctive  word,  the 
laMa^BS  be  quotes  will  read  in  this  very  edifying  manner  ;  that  Lot, 
rHATk,  THAT  he,  and  then,  without  controversy,  Deut.  vi.  14,  may 
««ead»  **  Yc  .shall  not  go  after  that  strange  God,  ike"    If  that 
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be  taken  as  a  pronoun  in  the  present  case,  it  must  refer  to  a  subi^tan- 
tivc  understood,  and  signify  **  after  the  time  that :"  and  of  coiue> 
queuce  cannot  apply  in  the  case  lo  which  the  learned  Hebraist  would 
accoinmoilutc  it.  Mr.  B.  is  very  diffuse  upon  the  Calf  made  by  Aaron, 
and  talks  in  his  usual  style  of  the  English  translation  of  "prPH  <^K 
whence  he  says  I  have  copied  it.  The  truth  is,  1  have  not  said  one 
word  respecting  the  passage — he  is  therefore  defending  a  post  which 
I  have  not  attacked,  while  he  entirely  overlooks  the  force  of  Jerenu 
xiii.  10.  "  After  other  gods  to  serve  thrm  ;"  or,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s 
improved  version,  "  After  that  other  God  to  serve  them."  I  could 
be  severe  upon  Mr.  B.'s  Calces,  but  1  will  spare  him,  lest  he  should 
think  that  1  contend  for  victory  rather  than  truth. 

Another  instance  of  candor  occurs  in  Mr.  B.*s  paper :  p.  2S4>,  be 
aays,  *'  It  nmy  he  necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  this  writer 
has  said  on  1.  Sam.  xwiii.  13.  where  he  tells  us  a^in  that  OVT/M  is 
construed  with  the  participle  plural  Dv^  ^J1^1<"1  D%T?K  Decs  vidi 
ascendentes,  /  have  seen  gods  ascending,  as  it  stands  in  the  translatioiis. 
But  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  an<l  the  English  Translation,  are  no  authority 
for  such  rendering,  &c/*  He  then  speaks  pf  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi 
in  his  usual  manner  ;  he  says  that  with  them  I  will  always  be  stuml^iog 
over  dilHcnltics  if  1  consider  D^  to'  form  the  pluml,  that  "  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  who  wrote  when  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  who 
were  the  great  grammarians,  the  Johnsons  of  that  day,  were  decided 
as  to  this  matter,  and  always  in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  custom, 
understood  that  D'TPbi  was  a  noun  singular,  &c.  But  Onkelos  most, 
according  to  -Mr.  H.  be  altogether  ignorant  of  this  word»  for  he  says 
he  does  not  take  Jonathan  as  authority." — The  learned  will  determine 
whether  D^il^H  when  joined  with  D  vj^  is  not  properly  rendered  in  the 
plural,  and  whether  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the  old  Itahc, 
Jerome,  the  corrector  of  that  ancient  version,  and  the  English  trans- 
lators, were  not  better  judges  than  Mr.  B.  The  labors  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi  will  always  be  highly  prized  by  scholars,  while  those 
of  Mr.  B.  can  only  be  saved  from  oblivion  by  having  obtained  a  place 
in  the  (Classical  Journal ;  a  Gentleman  who  tells  us  that  **  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  wrote  while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language  !*'  For 
what  purpose  then  did  they  write?  Did  they  live  l^forc  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  1  How  correct  must  his  information  be,  who  intorms 
his  readers  that  '*  Mf.H.  considers  Onkelos  altogether«ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning  of  Elohim,  for  he  says  he  does  not  take  JONATHAN 
as  authority  !*'  Mr.  B.'s  warmth  renders  him  unjust;  I  have  not  said 
tljat  **  Jonathan  and  Kimchi  are  no  authority ;"  but  only  that  I  do 
not  take  them  as  authority  in  a  particulair  case,  and  I  have  given 
my  reason,  which  is,  that  they  do  not  translate  the  word  in  question, 
but  give  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  woman  of  En- 
dor  ;  and  indeed  if  Mr.  B.  would  give  himself  time  to  think,  he  m^t 
easily  {>erceive  that  the  one  cannot  be  taken  as  authority  without 
rejecting  the  other,  for  Kimchi  expounds  DNI^K  by  ^y  DHH  adam 
gadol,  *  a  great  man,'  and  Jonathan  by  '  an  angel  o{  the  Lord/  Will 
Mr.  B.  contend  for  the  correctness  of  both  these  expositioni^  fffta 
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bj  the  Johnsons  of  the  age  1  Will  be  show  your  readers  how  they 
can  be  taken  as  authority  in  the  question? — I  contend  that  Elohim 
must  be  construed  as  a  plural  noun  in  this  passage  ;  and  the  LXX.  are 
on  my  side  as  well  as  **  the  Vul^te,  Jerome,  and .  the  English  translm- 
tioo."  In  what  manner  soever  Saul's  address  is  expressed,  or  the  wo- 
man's reply  made,  my  position  is  not  at  all  affected  by  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  idolatrous  woman  might  express  herself  in 
the  manner  of  others  of  her  fraternity  and  say  '*  the  Gods/'  meaning 
the  Genii,  the  Gods  of  the  Cabiri,  ^c.  and  Saul  in  his  trepidation 
might  reply  as  if  she  had  spoken  only  of  one  person,  and  the  wo- 
man might  carry  on  the  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  the  sense  in  which  the  King  had  understood  her. 

I  atiked  in  No.  X.  p.  950.  what  authority  Mr.  B.  had  for  trans* 
lating  tvH  in  Gen.  xxxv.  7.  before  him.  Mr.  B.  says,  *'  This  is  a 
trifling  question,  but  it  is  another  proof  that  the  customary  use  of  He- 
brew words  has  not  been  studied  by  this  writer.  Otherwise  he  would 
have  known  that  when  one  person  makes  his  appearance  before,  or 
goes  to,  another  to  communicate  with  hira,  it  is  understood  that  he 
speaks  to  him  face  to  face  D^^D'TN  D^JS)  <&c.''  My  trifling  question 
leaijls  Mr.  B.  to  make  a  number  of  quotations,  not  at  all  to  the  point, 
for  instance,  I  Kings  xviii.  30.  '^  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people, 
.come  near  unto  me,  and  all  the  people  came  near  Xhtk  before  him.'' 
1  ask  Mr.  B.  how  he  has  happened  to  apply  his  critical  canon  so  imper- 
fectly in  this  verse  1  Surely  if  vM  signifies  unto  me,  in  the  first  clause, 
XOH  must  signify  unto  him  in  the  latter.  Have  the  masoretic  points 
lost  their  authority  with  him?  Must  I  be  ignorant  because  I  would, 
in  this  instance,  abide  by  Mr.  B.'s  critical  canon  1 

All  the  people  could  not  come  be/ore  Elijah ;  nor  did  he  require 
them  :  thi^  were  to  draw  near  to  him  that  they  might  witness  his  pre- 
parations for  sacrifice,  surround  the  altar,  and  know  that  Jehovah  was 
the  only  God ;  and  that  he  would  answer  by  fire  from  Heaven  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  many  of  the  people  were  behind  him  during 
the  time  that  he  called  upon  God.  None  of  the  other  passages  can 
be  applied  to  answer  Mr.  B.'s  ourpose,  for  in  all  of  them,  except  Gen. 
^ii.  15.  the  expression  is  not  7H>  but  ^^9'?^,  and  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  prove,  that  bH  signifies  '  unto'  in  them  all :  nor  does  it 
mean  *  BEFOas,'  Gen.  xii.  15.  in  Mr.  B.'s  sense,  for  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  the  officers  of  Pharoah  praised  Sarai  in  his  hearing:  can 
Mr.  B.  tell  whether  these  officers  stood  before  Pharoah's  chau  or  be- 
hind it  1 

But  Mr.  B.  says,  "  What  is  worse  than  all  this,  Mr.  H.  says,  *  sup- 
posing Orhn  to  come  from  TH  fortitudo,  virtus ; '  surely  it  was  his 
business  to  have  informed  himself  before  he  turned  critic,  that  DTPM 
does  not  come  from  ll^H  nor  from  any  root  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  or 
from  any  root  whatever  in  any  other  language."  This  is  very  positive 
language,  but  quite  in  Mr.  B.'s  style.  One  would  think  his  declara- 
tions were  axioms,  for  when  he  makes  them,  he  belabors  all  those 
who  differ  from  him  with  so  many  polite  allusions  to  their  ignorance, 
presumption^  &c.  that  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man  that  supposes 
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ill  wisdom  locked  up  in  himself.    In  fine,  his  misfortane  is  to  raise  m 
much   dust,  that  when  he  attempts  any  thing  like  an  mrgument,  be 
generally  loses  sight  of  what  he  aimed  at,  and  instead   of  wounding 
bb  adversary,  mangles  himself.     I  shall  only  observe  on  this  part  of 
my  paper,  which  in  Mr.  B/s  estimation,  is  war'se  than  all  the  ruA, 
that  Cocceius  derives  it  from  Tr)^  Juravit,  &c.  and  that  even  Jom* 
than,  Aben  Ezra,   Moses  Gerundensis  and  others,     "  The  Johnsons 
of  their  day,*'  have  touched  upon  the  derivation  of  the  Divine  Nanies,aDd 
eOosider  even  HVP  and  iTHK   to  be  derived  from  nVt.     How  my 
venturing  such  a  supposition  as  that  Elohim  might  be  deriVed  frooi 
^Ptk  disqualifies  me  from  criticising  Mr.  B.'s  notions,  remains  to  be 
shown.     1  shall  here  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  B.  assuring  him  that  I 
will  never  again  treat  him  roughly ;  it  would  indeed  be  inexcusable  in 
me,  considering  "  how  gently  he  has  used  me !  *'    As  I  have  nearly 
exhausted  my   paper,    I  shall    only  add  a  few  words  to  another  of 
jrour  correspondents  who  signs  himself  M.,  in  which  I  hope  Mr.  B.  will 
perceive  that  1  know  as  well  how  to  acknowledge  an  error>  as  to  main- 
tun  what  I  conceive  to  be  truth.     I  beg  that  M.  will  receive  mv 
sincere  thanks  fur  the  convincing,  yet  unoffending  manner  in  wbieh 
he  has   pointed  out  my  mistake  in  p.  6^.  No.  XII f.  of  the  Ciasmat 
Jammal,  in  which  F  had  said,  "  that  if  all  the  various  lectiims  io  the 
O.  Test,  collected  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  N.  Tut^ 
collected  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Gnesbach,  &c.  remained  scattered  in  the 
various  codices  whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  which  materially 
affects  either  our  faith  or  our  practice  would  have  renmined  in  the 
textus  receptus,  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have  been  wanting 
which  ought  to  have  been  supplied."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  my 
€rror,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  my  intention  was  to  congratulate  the 
nnlearued  Christian  on  the  possession  of  the  English  Vrrsiant  in  which 
I  believe  he  will  find  every  thing  necessary  for  his  direction,  both  in 
faith  and  practice.     I   had  however  perceived  my  error  before  M. 
pointed  it  out  to  me  ;  yet  whenever  I  mistake^   I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
corrected  by  a  hand  so  gentle  as  his.     Finally,   let  uie  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  roughness  in  my  manner,  which  may  perhaps  make  me 
appear  to  entertain  personal  disrespect  to  those  with  whom  I  contend : 
if  any  of  ray  expressions  should   appear  in  this  light  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Dr.  G*  S.  Clarke,  or  Sir  W.  Drummond,  1  hope  they  will  excuse  aa 
ill  habit,  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  correct  in  any  future  correspond 
dence  I  may  have  witli  you.     Mr.  B.'s  paper  has  done  much  towards 
effecting  my  cure. 

n\  A.  HAILS. 
Nswcastk  on  Tyne,  Seft.  1 5,  1 8 1 3. 
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ON  THE  DIACRITICAL  POINTS, 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  No.^  XV.  of  the  Classical  Journal  you  favored  me  with  the 
insertion*  of  an  article,  proposing  for  consideration  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  an  edition  with  the  dia^ 
critical  Hebrew  points,  addressed  to  your  learned  correspondents. 
On  a  review  of  my  paper  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  refer.your 
readers,  p.  114.  I  further  call  on  your  correspondents  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  proposition  altogetlier,  and  whether  such  an 
edition. of  the  Hebrew  text  would  not  be  importantly  calculated 
to  secure  the  reading  of  the  sacred  text  in  numberless  instances 
where  the  unpointed  text  is,  or  may  be,  subject  to  doubtful  and 
obscure  interpretation. 

My  argument  is.  Sir,  that  the  diacritical  points  severally  denomi- 
nated by  the  grammarians,  Da^esh,  and  Holem^  likewise  KibbiUZg 
and  Hirek  are  the  essential  points,  and  serve  many  useful  purposes 
m  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text.  I  have  already  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  with  examples  of  their  use.  The  point  Dagesh, 
wlucfa  stands  in  the  body  of  certain  letters,  greatly  helps  in  the 
reading,  where  it  marks  the  conjugation  of  verbs  :  and  ftolem  is 
frequently  the  substituted  point  for  an  absent  Faw,  as  Kibbutz  is 
for  ^hurek,  and  Hirek  for  Jod.  I  have  noticed  that  the  Hebrew 
text  would  suffer  no  innovation  by  the  adoption  of  the  points 
above  described,  as  they  are  already  extant  in  all  the  pointed  edi- 
tions ;  so  that  nothing  of  change  or  novelty  could  be  introduced. 
It  should  be  considered,  that  such  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
here  proposed,  is  not  without  precedent  in  other  ancient  and 
oriental  languages :  and  that,  although  there  are  editions  of  the 
Sacred  Books  m  Arabic  and  Syriac,  with  the  intire  punctuation, 
which  obtains  in  those  languages  respectively ;  and  also  editions 
without  the  points ;  yet  it  should  be  particularly'  noticed  in  rela- 
tion to  my  proposition,  that  there  are  also  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  l)iacriucal  points  onli/,  in  those  languages;  and 
why  not  the  same  in  Hebiew?  With  respect  to  those  Syriac 
copies  of  Scripture,  which  I  have  seen  and  examiued,  I  can 
safely  say^  that  the  most  of  them  but  partially  adopt  the  points ; 
others  altogether  omit  them  ;  and  some  observe  only  the  diacritical 
sort :  the  printed  copies  are  not  uniform,  and  in  all  things  the 
same  respecting  the  points.  In  regard  to  the  Arabic,  I  shall  only 
instance  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament  printed  some 
time  ago  at  the  munificent  charge  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge^  of  which  there  was  a  lai^e  impression  for 
the  use  of  the  Orientd  Christian:^  in  the  Turkish  dominioos ;  th'u 
edition  was  printed  with  the  diacritical  points^  and  those  only. 

In  the  year  17oO,  a  very  elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  quarto,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Forster,  without  the  points.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  that  Uni- 
versity would  accommodate  th'e  Christian  public  with  a  similar 
elegant  ^edition,  but,  (if  recommended  by  the  learned  in  Hebrew,) 
with  ihe  diacritical  points :  such  an  edition  would^  in  my  bumble 
opinion^  be  very  acceptable,  and  importantly  advantageous,  to 
saqred  literature.  With  respect  to  the  text  of  this  new  edition,  I 
would  advise  that  to  be  done  which  has  been  already  done;  and 
that  rule  followed  which  has  been  followed  in  the  printing  of 
former  editions,  and  which  has  been  the  practice  in  printing  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  namely,  such  partial 
revision  as  the  most  esteemed  editions  authorise,  and  which  stands 
confirmed  by  the  best  approved  MSS. 

It  is  a  case  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  printed  Hebrew  Bibles 
were  not  the  most  correct,  or  else  they  would  have  been  uniformly 
copied^  without  alteration,  and  edition  would  have  succeeded 
edition,  always  giving  the  same  text.  But  the  text  of  the  first 
Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Socino  1488,  compared  with  the  text  •f 
Vander-Hooght,  produces  12,000  various  readings,  as  reported  by 
the  collator.  Tlierefore  we  hope  the  conclusion  true,  diat  every 
successive  edition  has  as  much  as  possible  improved  upon  the 
former ;  and  through  the  united  labors  of  so  many  learned  printers 
and  editors,  Jews  and  Christians,  the  text  has  been  thus  far  cor- 
rectly printed.  Although  it  is  not  yet  minutely  perfect,  if  the 
various  readings  be  admitted,  yet,  as  I  shall  now  explain,  many 
thousands  of  those  called  various  readings  consist  in  nothing  more 
than  in  a  well  known  rule  of  writing  and  reading  among  the  ancient 
scribes. 

The  critic,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  collations  of  the  He- 
brew text,  well  knows,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  various 
readings  consists  in  the  full  and  abbreviated  form  oSgAnt  same 
word,  and  that  the  words,  in  which  the  greater  number  ovrariations 
are  found  in  different  MSS.  and  printed  copies,  are  those  which 
omit  or  insert  a  V  Vaw  or  ^  Jod  letter.  Thus  the  word  xV^Of 
which  is  the  same  in  sound  and  sense  as  il^*^^HO,  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  scribes,  IfWTl  i.  e.  deficient  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  rthe  Vaw;  but  the  same  word  written  full  and  complete 
/1^*1^HD,  is  called  VOD,  i.  e.  full.  Thus,  although  the  same  words 
are  differently  written,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  perfect  and  abbreviated 
form,  yet  they  are  both  pronounced  and  interpreted  the  same,  meo- 
Toth,  lights,  or  luminaries,  from  *1^KD.  In  die  same  manner  the 
name  of  David  is  variously  writteii|  TH,  and  TTT^  with*  and  widi- 
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out  the  ^  Jod  letteri  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  same  name  David, 
and  so  pronounced.^  Many  thousands  of  the  various  readings  in 
Dr.  Kennicott's  Bible  are  on  the  same  principle  ;  which,  if  duly 
considered,  and  properly  understood,  would  much  relieve  the  mind 
Df  sincere  Christians,  and  enable  tliem  on  the  most  solid  ground 
to  throw  away  their  doubts  as  to  the  general  integrity  and  pure 
conservation  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Havii^  thus  far  illustrated  the  contents  of  my  former  paper,  I 
proceed  to  explain,  that  as  the  ancient  authors  and  their  scribes  or 
transcribers  have  done  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  abbre- 
viating words  according  to  rule  and  method,  and  for  the  greater 
facility  iu  writing ;  so  the  Hebrews  have  done,  and  perhaps  long 
before  them.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  whereas  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  and  printed  books  abound  with  con- 
tractions of  whple  words,  as  well  as  for  parts  of  words,  and 
single  letters ;  the  Hebrew  scribes  have  confined  their  system  of 
close  writing  to  single  letters  only,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
absent  letters  were  supplied  by  a  dash  or  point,  as  in  Latin  getes  is 
written  for  gentes ;  abudantia^  for  abundantia  ;  domu,  for  domum  ; 
monte^  for  montcm,  8cc.  Now  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
Hebrew  point  dagesh  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  virgula 
m,  Latin ;  and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  that  1  have  seen,  the  dagesh 
is  a  line  or  virgula  over  the  line,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
as  now  seen  in  the  printed  books.  < 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  words  occurring  in  the  full  and  abbreviated 
form,  for  the  sake  of  elucidation,  to  show  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  diacritical  points  according  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested above. 

/UK  Patres  HDIH  Comparabo 

r»\nK  idem  D^D^M  Muti 

OTPJlilK  Patres  eoium  D^/H  Manipuli 

Drrr>*dK  idem  riptk  Dens 

DP^.Domini  ^^  I>eus 

Derail  Idem               ^  ^^  Quercus 

Crrr»  Bases  '"^^  ^»^h  hi. 

DTTTTK  Domini  eorum  D^*?^*  Millia 

DrryrW  idem  ir^blk  Duo  millia 

nrrrW  Bases  eorum  IT^btk  Boves 

Ul»  Adam.  Homo  0^^^^*  Duces 

Cn»  Rufiis  masc.  nDH2  In  veritatc 

DTK  Sardonix  DBl^2  In  cubito 

Terra,  humu«  n^*TDJ2  In  fortitudinibus 


nSTH  Rttf*  /<?»»•  MQ»  In  fortitudinibus 
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tyyaa  in  fortitudine  D^2  In,  jiixta  dies 

^SnT3  In  semine  sui  D^3  In  maribos 

^jnQ  In  brachio  sui  no^3  Discendo  roe 

D^iro  J  uveues  na^3.  Cum  discipulis  mei. 

Dn-irr^  In  speluncis 

The  MTords  in  this  list  are  taken  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to 
their  number  many  might  be  added,  but  it  is  presumed  thej  ire 
au£Bcient  to  explain,  and  to  convince  the  discerning  Hebreaa  of, 
the  utility  of  ^hat  is  proposed  for  consideration. 

Jahtiary,  1814. 

T.  T. 
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3tt2;ctipttDn 

On  a  Tablet  to  the  Memory  of  Dn.  J.  Jowett, 

of  Cambridge* 

Xhe  annexed  Inscription  was  designed  for  a  private  Tablet,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Pro- 

fesaor  of  Civil  Law. 

M-S- 

JOSEPHI  •  JO WETT  •  LL-  D; 

AVLAE  •  TRINITENSIS  •  OLIM  •  SOCIT 
-    JVRIS  •  CIVILIS  •  IN  •  ACADEMIA  •  CANTABRIGIENSI 

PROFESSORIS  •  REGII 

IN  • EO • INERANT 

INGENII  •  ACVMEN  •  LITERAE  •  DILIGENT! A 

VITAE  •  MODESTIA  •  COMITAS  •  MORVM 

ANIMI  •  CONSTANTIA 

ET 

INCOHRVPTA  •  PROBITAS 

PVBLICVM  •  SVVM  •  MVNVS 

PER  •  XXXI  •  ANNOS 

OMNIVM  •  PRAETER  •  SVI  •  PLAVSV 

EXPLEVIT 
NIHIL  •  AVT  •  HONORIS  •  AVT  •  EMOLVMENTI 

SIBI-PETEBAT 
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iMERENDO  •  EA  •  QVAM  •  FERENDO  •  INSIGNIOR 
HIS  •  DOTIBVS  •  VIRTVTIBVSQVE  •  ORNATO 

ACCESSIT 
CETERARVM  •  DECVS  •  ET  •  FVNDAMENTVM 

PI  ETAS 
FIDEI  •  EVANGELICAE 
VALEMECCLESIA-ANGLICANA-SExMPEREXHIBVERIT 
PROPVGN ATOR  •  FVIT  •  ACERRIMVS 
LVCVLENTVS  •  INTERPRES 
IN  •  LITERARVM"  STVDIIS 
VEL  •  EXCOLENDIS  •  VEL  •  COMMENDANDIS 
PERSPEXIT  •  ET-  DOCVIT 
QVANTVM  •  RELIGIONI 
OPTIME  •  FAMVLARl  •  ET  •  POSSIT  •  ET  •  DEBEAT 
ACCVRATA  •  ET  LIBERALIS  •  ET  •  SANA  •  ERVDITIO 

PRO  •  NOMINE  •  CHRISTIANO 

VT  •  IN  •  VNIVERSVM  •  ORBEM  •  PROPAGARETVR 

STRENVE  •  AC  •  FIDELITER  •  LABORANTEM 

REPENTINA  •  MORS 
SIBI  •  NEC  •  IMMATVRA  •  NEC  •  INFELIX 

CORRIPVIT 

CVI- SCILICET 

TO  •  ZHN  •  XPIDTOS  •  KAI '  TO  •  AnoeANEIN  *  KEPAOS: 

ECCLESIAE  •  AC  A  DEMI  AE  •  AMICIS 

DESIDERIVM  •  SVI  •  RELIQVIT 

ACERBISSIMVM 

•  OBIIT  •  ID  •  NOV  •  MDCCCXIII. 

ANNVM  •  AGENS  •  LXIII. 

VALE 

VIR  •  INTEGERRIME  •  ET  •  CARISSIME 

CVIVS  •  COLLOQVIO  •  CONSILIO  •  BENEVOLENT^A 

BREVI  •  NOBIS  •  FRVI '  LICVIT 
ITA  •  TVA  •  IN  •  TERRIS  •  VESTIGIA  •  PREMAMVS 

VT  *  AETERNAM 
IN  •  COELIS  •  FELICITATEM 
TECVM- IN -CHRIST© 
ASSEQVAMVR 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

•L  ERMIT  me,  through  the  medium  of  \oiir  Journal,  to  aimounre  a 
literary'  undertakinjE^  now  in  the  contemplation  of  some  ingenious  friends, 
who  have  honored  nio  bv  desiring  my  assistance,  and  have  authorised 
me  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  ventlenien,  whose  residence  near  oar 
great  public  libraries  may  facilitate  access  to  the  treasures  tlierein  de- 
posited, or  whose  own  private  collections  may  furnish  suitable  mate- 
rials for  the  intended  work.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  communica- 
tions should  be  gratuitous ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
tliat  the  profits  will  enable  the  Editors  to  make  ample  remunemtioD. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  annually,  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  a 
Volume  containing  Extracts  and  JKoticrs  of  valuable  Mauutcripts,  ia 
all  languages,  and  on  every  subject— so  far  on  the  plan  of  that  exoellcDt 
work,  the  French  "  Extraitsct  Notices  des  Manuscritsde  la  Bibliotbe- 
que  du  Roi" — ^that  the  sources  are  to  be  original ;  but  difieriog  in  this 
respect  (which  must  be  deemed  an  improvement)  that,  whilst  the  French 
work  is  restricted  to  the  Manuscripts  of  one  Library,*  our  Miscellany 
is  to  contain  Anecdotes  and  Notices  of  rare  and  curious  Manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  private  as  well  as  in  public  collections,  and  occasion- 
ally to  be  illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  Facsimileg,  and  other 
engravings. 

Of  the  French  **  Extraits  et  Notices**  above  mentioned,  ten  or  eleven 
Volumes  have  already  issued  from  the  press  in  Paris,  some  of  tboae 
containing  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pages ;  but  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  our  intended  work  must  be  the  subject  of  future  considentMHi. 
It  is  proposed,  however,  to  comprehend  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
interesting  articles  that  Manuscript  compositions  hitherto  unpublisiKd 
can  afford— -Journals  of  Travels— old  Romances,  in  prose  and  verK— 
Biographical  Memoirs  —  original  Letters  and  Anecdotes,  in  Latin, 
French)  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English — Accounts  of  Embassies  to  and 
from  Foreign  Courts*-extraordinary  State  Papers,  and  other  historical 
documents,  with  extracts  from  topographical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
Essays,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  world. 

The  different  gentlemen,  desirous  of  promoting  this  work,  have  already 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  materials,  and  an  eminent  bookseller 
has  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  the  print- 
ing and  publishing.  But  further  assistance  is  still  necessary,  and  an 
editor  to  select  and  conduct  through  tlie  press  such  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  as  each  volume  must  comprehend  ;  for  of  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  some  shrink  fn>ui  the  trouble  attending  so  great 
a  task  (whatever  profits  might  be  the  result),  and  others  are  preclnded 
from  undertaking  it,  by  the  remoteness  of  their  dwelling-places  from 
London  and  from  the  Universities.  By  expressing  their  sentiments 
through  the  channel  of  your  Journal,  those,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
co-operate  in  the  intended  Miscellany,  or  to  encourage  it,  will  confer 
a  favor  on  F.  Z«. 

loth  April,  1804. 

'  We  have  just  learued,  that  in  the  three  or  four  last  volumes  of  this  work 
the  French  Editors  have  extended  their  lesearches  to  private  collections. 
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Et  diicere  et  docere. 

Int  infoniMitioti»  through  the  medium  of  your  Jowm^l^  respeetiag 
le  foUowiog  curiout  work,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  a  coiutaat 
arier  of  yaat  useful  publicatwn.  I  transcribe  the  title :  **  ^ttXajai 
fovariensis  voeabula  suis  locb  eecnndil^ra  Alphabeti  ordinem  coUocata 
iscipe,  lector  suavissime,  ab  omni  penitilis  confusione  aliena ;  ade6  ul 
no  mtuitu  ji^m  melius  quae  voles  inveiiire  possis,  quikm  priore  toto 
nlomine  revoluto.  Cum  gratid  et  Privilegio.''  Immediately  beneath 
lese  words  is  a  full  length  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  cross  in  his  left 
sod,  the  lower  eiLtremity  of  which  rests  upon  a  lamb.  Round  the 
torn  b  twisted  a  girth  or  label,  bearing  the  words,  Eece  agnus  Dei. 
ta  the  reverse  of  the  title  b  the  following  address  to  the  reader ;  to 
rhieh  is  appended  a  sort  of  epigram,  out  of  compliment  to  the  editor. 
riudl  transcribe  both  of  these  in  order. 

"  Ad  lbgtorem. 
Habes,  peritissime  lector,  Nestarem  tuum  antiquum,  decreptum^ 
lOffibundum,  jam  jamque  ad  interitum  properaptem,  operl^  inaustrift 
i  czactiore  ailigentid  Johannis  Tacuini  juvenem  nunc,  florentiqiia 
state  oonspicuum,  et  ik  mortis  falce  vinculisque  liberum  et  exsortem  : 
abes  formosissimam  et  speciosissimam  imaginem  re novati  et  reformat! 
lyiu  opens,  omnique  labe  penitiks  expurgatam,  et  decenti  nitore  ful- 
entem.  Errores  enim  eliminavimus  onmes ;  coiifusionem  pneterej^ 
QK  ploriBMi  inerat,  ab  auctore  hoc  utili  et  necessario  exclusimus.  Quo 
oatro  labore,  quibus  nostris  accuratissiniis  vigiliis  exactis  et  continuis 
icobratioiiibus,  diligenti  et  assiduo  studio,  impulsu  pariter  et  impensi 
JBsdem  TketUui,  ordinatissimas  jam  dictiones  omnes  et  sub  locb  accu- 
itissioit  coUocatas  invenies ;  quod  alio  in  opere  non  dabatur,  nee  nisi 
mlto  labore  et  inextricabili  inquisitione  fieri  poteiat :  a(]e6  ut  existi- 
possii  jam  te  ex  inextricabilis  labyrintbi  tortuosis  et  sinuosii 
,  ex  arcti  et  sentibns  plen&  semiti  in  amplam,  rectam,  et 
patioaam  viam  deductum ;  ex  tenebris  etiam  et  portentosis  cavemb  ia 
icem  darissimam,  amoenissimosque  campos  delatum.    Vale. 

Ad  eundkm  lectouism. 
Qui  fueram  plants  dim  pcriiurus  ab  annis. 
Vivo  Itenim  done  nunc,  Tacuine,  tuo.  ' 
Nutar  et  antiquus  fueram  ;  juvenemque  novumque 
Me  faris ;  et  senio  liber  ad  astra  volo." 
As  I  shall  not  have  tlie  work  by  me  long  enough  to  enable  ''me  to 
ive  a  minnte  account  of  its  contents,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  inform- 

SycMir  readers,  tlmt  it  b  of  the  folio  size,  and  printed  in  double 
uiniii^  in  a  coarse,  rough-cast,  sort  of  character.  The  whole  cioeet 
>ith  an  Index,  of  about  three  leaves.  The  date,  &c.  will  be  easily  ascer* 
lined  from  the  following  words,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  volume: 
"  Inpressom  Fenfftts,  snmm&que  diligenti^  castigatum,  oper&  et 
npensA  Jommu  dt  JVidino,  Tacuini  aliks  nuocupati.  Anno  iucama- 
oirit  aalotifeneyMillesimo.  ccccc.  vi.  die.  xii.  Mail" 
1814»  N.  A. 

VOL.  IX.    Cl.Jl.  NO.XVIII.  S 
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Illustration  of  Luke,  ch.  vii.  v.  37-38. 

Vabious  have  been  the  opinions  formed  respecting  the  woman 
mentioned  in  this  passage ;  the  prevailing  one  has  been  that  she 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  our  Lord  ''  cast  seven  devils.* 
Lute,  ch.  8.  V.  2.  The  principal  reason  for  tfiis  supposition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  term  ^ftaprwXo^,  by  which  she  is  designated; 
for^  by  a  most  illogical  train  of  reasoning,  it  has  been  deduced,  that 
because  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  possessed  by  seven  dsemoos 
die  must  have  been  a  notorious  prostitute :  that  a/McpreoXic  must  be 
designed  to  mark  similar  depravity ;  and  consequently  were  bodi 
the  same  person.  Tlie  general  disproval  of  tliis  identity  1  leave  to 
those  critics  and  commentators  who  have  largely  and  professedly 
treated  upon  the  subject.'     The  only  points  I  intend  to  notice  are, 

1.  The  origin,  of  the  obloquy  cast  upon  the  character  of  Maiy 
Magdalene;  and» 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  term  dfMipTwXhs,  as  applied  to  die  woman 
in  the. passage  before  us. 

1  •  lliat  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  Maiy  Mag* 
dalene  originated  with  the  Jews,  I  tliiiik  there  can  be  no 'doubt 
Urged  by  their  hatred  to  Christianity,  they  have,  at  different 
periods,  adopted  a  practice  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  Voltaire^ 
m  Le  Taureau  Blanc,  and  other  infidel  publications  ;  in  which,  by 
associating  ludicrous  and  profane  ideas  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
Scripture^  attempts  are  made  to  render  the  sacred  volume  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Of  this  procedure  by  the  Jews  Aere 
needs  no  other  testimony  than  that  afforded  by  die  '^  W^  ITtn\ 
ToLDOTH  YcsHU  ;'  in  which  many  of  the  facts  recorded  by  At 
Evangelists  are  associated  with  the  most  obscene  and  detestable 
falsehoods.  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  prevalent 
opinion  is  derived  from  a  talmudical  figment,  of  which  the  equivoque 
of  the  word  K^IHD,  forms  die  ground-work  of  tiie  tale.  I  quote 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Lightfoot.     Works,  vol.  2.  p.  270. 

''  There  are  som6  who  find  a  fly  in  their  cup,  and  take  it  out 
and  will  not  drink :  such  was  Papus  ben  Judas,  who  locked  the 
door  upon  his  wife  and  went  out."  Where  the  Glosam  say 
thus:  '^  Papus  ben  Juda  was  the  husband  MH£^^  MTIX)  DHD  of 
Mary  the  plaiter  of  w;omen*s  hair ;  and  when  he  went  out  of  lus 
house  into  the  street  he  locked  his  door  upon  his  wife,  that  she 
might  not  speak  with  any  body  ;  which,  indeed,  he  oi^t  not  to 


I  See  CalmeL's  "  Dissertation  sur  les  trois  Maries/' Macknight^   ''Har* 
ony /'  A,  Clarke's  "  Commentary,"  Uc,  ficc. 
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have  doDe ;  and  heoce  sprang  a  difference  between  tliem^  and 
she  broke  out  into  adulteries.*'     See  Alphesius  on  Gittim. 

She  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Ben  Satda,  who 
was  ''  hanged  on  the  passover  eve."  On  which  Dr.  L.  remarks^ 
''  As  they  contumeliously  reflect  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  under  the 
name  ot  Ben  Satddj  so  there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  under  the 
name  of  k<tyT3D  tHI^  Mary  Magdala,  they  also  cast  reproach 
upon  Mary  Masdalen  ;*'^  M7TJD,  signifying  both  a  town  on  the 
lake  of  Genesareth^  and  a  plaiter  or  curler  of  hair. 

£•  As  to  the  term  ifjuxpTw\o$,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowle<teing  that  it  generally  means  **  a  sinner/*  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  that  it  also  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  also  in  the  Septuagint^  for  a  Gentile  or 
Heathen  is  allowed  by  Schleusner  nimself,  tliough  inclined  to 
adopt  die  common  opinion.  His  fourth  definition  of  the  word  is 
the  followiw :  ''  Paganus,  gentilis,  idoiorum  cultor,  qui  non  est 
civitati  Juaaica  adscriptus,  ita  dicebatur  a  Judaeis,  neminem 
extra  ecclesiam  iudaicam  sanctitati  vitae  studere  posse  opinanti- 
busi  et  idololatnam  xar   f^o^^v  HH^n  Exodus,  xxxii.    SI,  S5. 

1  Regg.  xiv.  16,  appellautibus.  Matt.  xxvi.  45.  6  ulis  MgAwov 
mtAfliS/doTtti  f  If  X''f  ^^  '^^''  iiiMproakZv,  collato  loco  parallelo,  JLuc. 
xviii.  32.  wugaMiia'rrM  to7$  fftyto-iir  Iaic.  vi.  82-33.  coll.  Matth.  ▼• 
47.  Marc.  xiv.  41.  Luc.  xxiv.  7*  et  in  Epistola  ad  Galat.  ii. 
15k  Of  If  Mraw  dfjMfTwXo)  opponuntur  roig  f  Jo-ci '/ouSaioi;.  Sic 
tntsn  1  Sua.  zv.  18.'' 

The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  in  favor  of  their  own  nation  are  well 
known.    Regarding  themselves  as  the  exclusive  favorites  of  Je- 
hovah^ they  considered  all  others  as  **  unclean,"  treated  them  with 
contempt,  and  pronounced  them  *'  sinners,"  and  their  touch  de- 
filing.    In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jew,  "  sinner,"  and  *'  Heathen," 
were  synonimous  terms.     Luke,  ch.   15.  v.  1,2.     Compare  also 
Luke,  ch.  8.  v.  2.  with  v.  7.    The  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord 
was,  1  conceive,  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  Heathen,  and  that 
from  hence  arose  the  reasoning  of  Simon  :   *^  This  man,  if  he  were 
a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman 
this  is  that  toucheth  him,  for  she  is   a  sinner.*'    v.   39*    Tliis 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  remarking  that  her  conduct  is  much 
more  clearly  elucidated  by  an  appeal  to  Gentile  than  to  Jewish 
practices.     The  most  classical  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
narrative  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  a  scarce  French  work,  *'  Ex* 
plications  de  plusieiirs  textes  difficiles  de  F  Ecriture ;"   par  le 
R.  P.  Dom  ♦  •  •  Religieux  Benedictin  de  la  congregation  de 
Saint  Maur.  Paris,  1730.  4to.    1  shall  need  uo  apology  for  pre- 


«  Lighifoot's  Works,  vol.  l.p.  28.  and  vgl.  3.  p,  ?70, 
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seating  the  reader  with  the  following  extract,  which  \v3I  be  deemed 
curious,  at  least,  by  those  who  do  uot  accord  with  me  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  term  a/tffpreoAoV. 

After  establishing,  by  a  considerable  detail  of  proofe,  *'queP 
jllabasfrurn  de  V  Ecriture  n'  est  point  un  vase  d'  Albfttrej  mais 
simplemcnt  un  vase,  toute  abstraction  faite  de  quelle  matiire 
il  etoit ;"  he  proceeds,  '*  Ce  qu*on  |>eut  dire  de  plus  singuber 
totichant  celui  qne  la  femme  pecheresse  de  V  Evangile  ripanft 
sur  Jesus  Christ,  c*cst  qu'il  6toit  peut6tre  du  nombre  de 
ceux,  que  les  femmes  galantes  6toient  curieuses  et  avides 
d*avoir,  et  qu'  on  appelloit  par  distinction  des  Albfttres  de 
Venus.*'  • 

L'effusiou  de  parfiim  sur  les  pieds  de  notre  divin  R£denipteur,eil 
un  trait  qui  marque  dans  la  femme  pecheresse  un  cceur  noble  et 
g^n^rcux.  Cet  exces  de  magnificence  n'  avoit  lieu  que  dans  de 
grands  festins,  et  nu  dernier  service,  ou  meme  au  dessert,  comme 
on  le  tire  non  seulcment  de  V  cndroit  de  1*  Evangile  que  nous  ei- 
pliquons,  mais  encore  de  plusieurs  Auteurs  %  surtout  de  la  des- 
cription du  festin  de  Trimalcion.  **  On  y  voit,  selon  les  termes  de 
Petrone  nicme,  que  vers  la  fin  du  repas,  de  jeunes  esclaves  pat 
un  luxe  nouveau  apporteni  des  parfums  dans  un  bassin,  et  en 
frottent  les  pieds  detous  ceux  qui  sont  k  table.'*' 

Rhodiginus  n'avoit  pas  fait  attention  'A  cc  passage,  lorsqu*  il  avan- 
^oit  sans  fondemeut,  qu'  on  ne  versoit  de  parfum  sar  les  conviez 
qu'au  dessert.  *  II  est  certain  que  cet  auteur  s'est  trompS,  il  ne  1* 
est  pas  moins  qu*il  y  avoit  plusieurs  sortes  d'essences  pour  les 
pieds,  toutes  differentes  de  celles  qui  servoient  k  parfumerles  mutres 
parties  du  corps.  Athen^e '  entre  dans  un  assez  grand  detail  a  cet 
egard ;  il  fait  mention  en  particulier  du  Baccaris^  du  M^gallius, 
de  r  huile  d'  Egypte,  dc  V  essence  de  marjolaine,  et  d*  autres  qu' 
il  seroit  trop  longde  lapporter. 

II  ne  faut  point  douter  que  notre  illustre  pecheresse  n'ait  em- 

1)1oic  Ic  parfum  le  plus  pr^cieux  et  le  plus  cxquis:  les  motifs  qui 
a  faisoicnt  agir  nc  pouvoient  etre  ni  plus  nobtes,  ni  plus  pieux. 
Pour  les  ncn6lrcr»  il  ne  faut  que  reflcrliir  sur  Ic  «oin  qu'  elle 
prit  d'  essmcr  Its  pieds  tie  Jtsus  Christ  avec  ses  cheveux. 

1-a  premitire  de  sts  vue's  eloit  de  faire  enlcndre  que  Jbsvs 
Christ  ^toit  V  unique  objct  de  son  amour.      ICn    cffet,  nous 

»  <Antho).  lib.  Leap.  70.  epig.  2.  iin::>.;  u^i^n^Tfa, 

*  \i(Jc  Atlicnffi.  Jib.  10.  p.  5r»3.  oi  alibi.  Plaut.  mil.  glor.  act. 3. sc 2. 
vers.  11. 

2  Perron,  r.  70.  Tmuulito  «nim  more  piicri  capiUati  att'.ilenint  unguea- 
tntn  ill  argentcii  poKe,  pcdesqiic  rerumbcntium  unxenmt :  cum  ante cniw 
pedesTjue  tulo«fj'ic  vinxisscnt. 

*  Lib.  S7.  Ck  5^4.  p.  1040.  H  5pq.  Ccterum  et  cum  bcltariis  corolUsque  in 
mensas  sccundus  vemebant  ungucntai  profligatis  cun^nia  m'jribuS|  impu- 
dicisque. 

*  in>i  fupra. 
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troavons  que  les  Auciens  faisoient  leur  capital  d'  essuier  les  larmes 
det  personnes,  qii'iU  clieriitsoient  le  plus  avcc  leurs  propres 
cheveux.  Apul^e  le  remarque  de  Cupidon  i  1'  egard  de  Psyche/ 
Trimalcion  6levoit  plusieurs  beaux  esclaves,  qui  nourrissoient  ex- 
piia  leurs  cheveux,  pour  lui  servir  &  essuier  ses  mains/  Un  af- 
frandii  du  miwne  Tnmalcion  se  r^pan&nt  sur  ses  propres  loiiaiiges» 
ae  Tante  dans  P^troiie  d'avoir  racliet^  la  liberty  de  la  femmei  qui 
lui  avoit  €t&  donn^e  durant  qu*  il  etoiteselave ;  afin  que  personne  n' 
cftt  la  gloire  d'  avoir  essui6  ses  mains  i  ses  cheveux/  £nfin  dans 
Aristophane,  Cleon  charg^  du  gouvernenient  d'  Ath^nesy  pour  se 
consenrer  dans  son  poste,  que  d'  autres  briguoient  vivement,  des- 
cend A  la  derni^re  de  toutes  les  flateries  en  disant  aux  Atheniens, 
qu'  il  les  traiteroit  avec  tant  de  douceur  et  de  bont6,  que  quand  tls 
se  moucheroient,  ils  seroient  assurez  de  pouvoir  essuier^  leurs 
mains  aux  cheveux  de  sa  t£te/  et  qu'  il  le  souffriroit  voloutiers. 

L'  autre  viie  de  la  femme  p6cheresse  6toit  de  reconnoitre  pu- 
bliquement  la  Divinit6  du  Sauveur  et  de  fl^chir  sa  mis^ricorde.  En 
preuve  de  cette  v£rit6  je  donne  la  coutume  constante  et  invariable 
obsenr^e  par  les  femnies  dans  les  calamitez  publiquesi  de  courir 
aux  Temples  les  cheveux  6pars9  et  de  les  balaier  avec  leur  chevc- 
lure.  C*est  ainsi  que  les  Dames  Romaines,  pour  faire  cesser  la 
peste  qui  faisoit  de  grands  ravages  i,  Rome  restoient  prostem6e8 
dans  les  Temples,  et  les  balaioient  avec  leurs  cheveux/  C'est 
ainsi  eaoore  que  Psyche  pour  toucher  le  coeur  de  Ccr^y  aui  ^toit 
aigrie  centre  elle,  fond  en  larmes  aux  pieds  de  cette  Deesse,  et 
buaie  avec  ses  cheveux  les  traces  qu'  elle  fait  en  marchant/  Les 
hommes  se  sont  souvent  moulez  sur  les  femmcs,  et  Ton  observe  que 
dans  plusieurs  occasions  critiques,  ils  n'  avoient  pour  flecbir  les 
ZHenz  d*autre  resource  que  cclle  de  balaier  les  Temples  avec  leurs 
cheveux  et  leur  barbe/ 

Ce  GOBCOurs  d'  examples,  et  d'  autoritez  itablit  invinciblement 
les  motifs  que  je  domie  ai  Paction  de  la  femme  p^cheresse '' 
pp.  63d— 636. 

MmecItifieMf  Nov.'QS.  1813.  J.  T. 


'  MeCamp  lib.  4.  p.  ISi*  edit  Delph. 

*  PetroD.  c.  S7.  sub  fin. 

s  Idem  cap.  57.  p.  S84.  edit.  Burman. 

*  Ce  passage  o*  avoit  ^U^  entendu  ui  desTraducteurs,  ni  des  Schplsasies* 
'  Aristopb.  equit.  p.  343. 

'  LivL  Dec.  l.  lib.  3. 

*  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  6.  p*  174.  and  1.  11.  p.  189.  edit.  Deiph.    Vide  Ovid. 
TrisC.  L  1.  elog.  9. 

*  Sil.  Italic,  lib.  12.    Vide  Barth. Siatii.  Theb.  IX.  v.  375. 
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PROLEGOMENA  DE  EDITIONE,  AUTORE,  ET  OPERE. 

*  Inter  opera  vero  Phllosophica,  sive  Judex,  sive  alius  ffueritt  pri- 
mum  jure  merito  locum  sibi  vindicat  'ic^f^mfm  %U  r«i  XV'^  Iltlbyifv 
Km,  **  Commentarius  in  aurea  Pythagorx  carmina/'  opus  nunqoam 
latis  laudatum.  Ncque  cnim  carmina  ista  tantum  interprecari,  ant 
Grammaticorum  instar  scholia  conHcere  in  animo  habuit»  sed  onmia 
Pythagoricx  disciplinse  lineamenta  brevi  quasi  tabula  depingere. 
Ipsius  verba  proferam,  quia  meliora  proferre  non  possum.     T«wvn 

i9yfUr«ff  fitr^iuf  0^r«4^<F,  <<  Haec  est  Aureorum  Carminum  ezpGcatio 
nostra,  Pythagoricorum  in  se  Dogmatum  synopsin  contmens.** 
Proximum  huic  locum  habeat  prscl^um  tUud  opus,  m^l  l^MMsmt  mm 

'  H«c  Hieroclis  verba  facile  mihi  persoaserint,  earn  non  luisse  Pliilos€pbnm 
nescio  aoo  modo  ex  Jndice,  sive  Persecntore,  factnm  (donor  enim  iuec  iwrasii 
Avi  &B\ri<rtwi,  utiam  dixi,  interprrlatio);  sed  instituto  Fhilosopbam,  qni  ScboUi 
Philosophies,  Platonicae  scilicet,  pnefiiit,  interque  alia  Veteram  scripta,  hcc 
Pythagoreoram  Xcyc^a  *£vti  <£ny«i'7o,  sive  Discipniis  snis  audientibos  eiplicabtt; 
nostronique  adeo  Commeiitarium  nihil  aliiid  esse,  quam  Prslectiones  in  Scbola 
recitatasy  posteaqne  in  nniiin  volumen  compactas :  quas  ipse,  nti  etiam  Maadmit 

TyriliR,  Aoyot^f,  DiMsertationen^  appellat  p.  230.     'Ein  y«f t4  fAfvpoy  m  Aj/ifr, 

%tnf  oTov  rt,  irph(  Toy  [twv  *Eitm]  xoin^ratr^ai  vet/v, — Quo  modo  etiam  Hieroclct  Plato- 
nis  Gorgiam  rVi';  iraUoig  l^nytiroj  nt  scribit  apud  Photinm -Daniascins  is  vUm  U^ 
dori ;  quain  i^nynTu  Theoscbiiis  t1;  t«v  dxfooTwv  ab  ore  ejns  exceptam  ^escripaL 
Qiiidni  aiiteni  et  bsec  Xpvo-Sy  'eywv  /jf^tf-i;  eadem  ratioue  in  soccesiorci  cjm  et 
vulg^us  dimanaret?    Ncedhnm, 
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Ei^M^^f nKf  ^  tiK  T£f  ip*  ifuf  w^i  t^f  Si/«»  «y^»(i«F  rvyTi^(Mr;,  <<  de  Ph)« 
videntia  et  *Fato,  Arbicriique  nostri  cum  divina  gubernatione  con- 

ruentia."  Erat  autem  totum  opus  in  septem  libros  distinctuin»  iirrm 
xiyi  murS  hnfu^i^crrmi  r«9  rtn/int,  inquit  Photius  Bibliothecas  codice 
214.  Quorum  etiam  argumenta  *  ibidem  percurrit.  Hunc  a  Vossio 
praetennissum  sequatur,  qui  tanti  illi  est»  OU^tfAuuff  cuius  particular, 
inquit,  hae  erant ;  de  amore  fratemo,  et  quomodo  utendfum  sit  cogna- 
tis,  et  similes.  Voluit  igitur  Vir  doctissimus  ingens  volumen  ab  Hi- 
erode  in  (Economicis  factum,  cujus  partes  esscnt  illae  a  Stobaeo 
citatae ;  scilicet,  TtW  t^oV«f  B-uTt  x^nvrUf^  seu  de  "  Usu  Deorum ;" 
^wc  Tif  war^iii  ;^^7teof,  sive  <<  quales  in  piitriam  esse  debeamus ;"  ««$ 
;^rrtt>  y#9tf/0-«,  sive  "quomodo  ergii  parentes  gerere  nos  oporteat/* 
9-«(  rvyyirb-i  xC^rruff  '*  quomodo  utendum  cognatis  /'  9rf^i  rS  yufiwt 
id  est,  **  de  Nuptiis ;"  Tn^i  ^«A«3fA^t«5>  **  de  amore  fraterno.''  Ego 
vero  aliter  omnino  sentio,  OiMfCfUKh  scilicet  fuisse  majoris  operis  par- 
tem unam,  eodem  plane  cum  reliquis  modo,  in  eodem  cum  iis  volu- 
mine  conjunctum.  Neque  enim  verisimile  est  Stobxum,  cum  reliquas 
.particulas  ad  caput  suum  retulerit,  unam  tantum  ad  operis  totius 
titulcuD  referre  voluisse.  Praeterca  ea,  quae  ex  (Economico  citat,  ad 
rei  familiaris  administrationem  proprie  spectant,  9rj«  vtlrrttt  yi  vt^i  rCf 
i^ynf  vp*  £9  M*t  rvnxrrtci^  "  ante  omnia,"  inquit,  "  de  operibus 
quibus*  res  domestica  continetur."  Partitur  itaque  officia  ad  familiam 
pertinentia  inter  patrem  matremquc  familias,  rustica,  forensia,  et  ci- 
▼ilia  viro,  mulieri  domesdca  negotia  tribuens.  Peculiaris  igitur  pars 
est  OoMMffUMf,  ab  officio  erga  Deos,  patriam,  parentes,  fratres,  cogna^ 
tosque  distincta,  unumque  caput  vcl  librum  fortasse  in  opere  major! 
constitoens :  quOd  quidem  ego  'U^oxXuti  ^tXoT^^iifUftt  nominatum 
puto. 

"  Etiam  Hyllarimensem  signari  suspicor  a  ^ichaele  Apostolio 
Centuria  8,  IVov.  20,  ubi  citatur  tr  hvri^it  ^^Atfro^v^vdw  wa^u  rffw 
PiKm^tn,  libro  secundo  de  iis  qui  a  Philosopliis  in  sapientiae  studio 
institunntur.*'  Ita  Vossius,  prorsus  male ;  non  enim  sunt  oi  ^iAmv^v- 
fU9€i  de  quibus  Hierocles  scripsit,  sed  w  ^iA«r»^»^iii«,  ut  Demetrii 
Ixionis  *ETVfuX»yvf*ivut  quorum  meminit  Athenaeus ;  neque  'wti^tk  w 
^lAm^f  legendum  est,  sed  fit^h  ut  apud  Etymologum  et  Suidam  re- 
peritur,  unde  Apostolius  hausit :  neque  9-1^/  ^tXm^ttt  pars  tituli  eslCf 
sed  tantum  indicat  Hieroclem  lib.  2.  ^iA«0^»jictr«F,  dum  de  Philoso- 
phis  loqueretur,  ea  verba  habuisse,  qua;  *  sequuntur.  Ita  enim  Suidas 
in  'BfntriMf  j;^^iimro  )i  ry  Af|f<  'le^oxAq;  n  H  «AAo<,  irri  rS  i^e^/v.  '  pnait 
If  fi>'  piXtr§ptt^ittit  9rf^/  t£9  ^f  Ao9-J^*»f*  t/V  y^^  tivrSf  i/x*  ««i  ty^h  ^  muimg 
«vf/X«Tt  a  Ma§  mftiXnhf  f*niif«i  tfATroiiff  oft*;.     Apud  Apostolium  pro 


■  Ad  CUiriswiiii  Episcopi  verba,  <\u?r  mox  habct  fie  Ori^Anis  f  (Xso-a^v^fyMc,  non 
satis  aftendisse  videiur  doctirsimiu  Siiidao  editor  Kutterns,  cnni  h»c  annotaverit 
ad  hanc  Suidap  locum.  ^rU,  Ac]  Quis ?  Ah  liieroclcMf  aOus  projrime  anU/aeia  tit 
meniU '/  An  vero  Orif^cne.^,  qui  »cripstrat  Lihntm  4>iXe7of  ozz/uu'vunf,  qui  MS,  serratur  in 
Bihlioihecu  FUnmiinm  1  Sic  exitiimai  PcarMtiius.  Sed  mihi  de  auctore  hi{}tit/rag<- 
menii  nihil  rxplnr^ti  este  faUor,  Nc  minima  quidem  easpicio  videiur  iiuedisse 
Pcarsoni  animo,  h»c  dp<>umta  rue  ex  OriKcuo;  quippe  ejus  mention  cmobiter 
tuituai  facit,  nt  qui  cuBdeni  Operi  pia'fixerit  tifiiliim,  quern  HteroGles  sno ;  Imo 
fr^gmentum  istud  discrte  Hierocli  int'criui  tribou.    Sccdham, 


9,6s  CI.  J.  Pcarsopii 

mintf  perpenun  scribitur  «Mv»  quod  Pantinum  in  ftioiem  darit  plane 
jocularexD.  Suide  igitur  verbay  ut  et  Etymolony  sic  accipicadi 
lentio.  Utitur  hac  voce  l^tiniin  Hierocles  cum  alus  loco  Ifamrnat  at 
cum  lib.  2.  ^iXM«fti^MrF|  in  hunc  modum  de  Fliiloiopliis  loqoitiir: 
*^  Quis  enim  eorum  non  uxorem  duxit,  liberosque  suscepit»  et  rei  conn 
gessity  quoties  nihil  impedimento  esset  ?"  Reli<|na  qus  aniid  Suidun 
sequuntur,  et  cum  his,  nullo  alio  autore  nominato,  nulla  occasione 
interposita  cohscrere  fortasse  videantur,  omnino  ab  hoc  franneiito 
Hieroclis  removenda  sunt,  autorique  suo  restituenda.  Post  ilEi  icili- 
cet  Philosophi  nostri  /uhSim;  ^)r«3«y  •rr^^  sequitur  apud  Suidam,  ivij  • 
SUft  tiim^  TV  ii)*r0$  fir  v«  ii}«9-ff,  m^  ujtt  TlXmr«n,  wtimf&n^t  vn^^n^if*  ^mmu^ 
hii  'lXX§vg  fAtfiit^tfiniftini  mtfAvXltt  A«yMfn^«v  nrnvrnf  vcMt  wwilunrvf  ti 
XmtrAfrifU'  *  }<o  }i  xoXX^f  ttvrm  itiatrt  nM^nfAvBiat  Ik  xtff  i^U9ian» 

**  Ut  ingenue  fatcar,  hunc  locum  non  satis  intclligOy"  inquit  JEini« 
lius  Portus,  qui  Suidam  adeo  infeliciter  transtulit,  maculisque  plvri- 
mis  aut  affectum  invenit,  aut  afFecit.  Neque  satis  ei  fuit  non  intet 
lezisse,  insuper  cmendatione  corrupit,  nam  pro  rS  KifprfMvr/w  kgit 
W9f  atque  ita  Imperatorem  nobis  pro  urbe  dedit»  et  tempora  Conitaa- 
tini  cum  regno  Zenonis  panter  confudit.  Imposuit  iUi  ▼ocabahm 
"ixxntf  quod  nomen  viri  fuisse  ignoiavit,  inde  reliqua  plane  tenebris 
involuta  ut  viderentur  necesse  fuit.  At  "ixx^t  vel  "ixxat  Gneds» 
Hyllus  aut  lUus  Latinis  dictus,  sub  Zenone  vixit,  eique  famHiaiis 
admodum  fuit.  Suidas  ipse/'iAA«f,  «ri^  xv^i^u  U  i*  puiyn  Zinnn*  At 
Zenoni  operam  in  arte  magica  pnestitisse,  aut  omnino  magnm  fiune 
Ilium  non  memini.    Imo  errorem  ex  scriptune  compendio  natom  pro 

certo  babeo :  scripsit  aut  Suidas,  aut  Librarius  futy  vel  bwTin%  ut 

Of 

in  MS.  codice  Manuel!  s  Moschopuli  expressum  vidi,  m:  hoc  qui 
sequebantur  ftuy^  efiecerc,  cum  /tMy^^C^  *  abbreviatura  ilia  intdli^ 
retur.  Victori  in  Chronico  Hyllus  Patritius,  et  simpliciter  Patri&us 
nominatur :  at  Marceliino  Illus  n^tionc  Isaurus  signanter  dignitafip 
Magister  Officiorum  dicitur :  Et  Joannes  Antiochenus, '  nondum  cdi« 

tUSy  Yitu  fyiMT*  « '  IXXui  0*vy«Aqr<««f  je«i  i/mr^f,   tuii  fuiytrr^tf  H  wvctMsus. 

Non  igitur  magus,  sed  Mtlytrr^tf  Zenoni  Illus  fuit.  De  hoc  igitnr 
lUo  patritio  et  ma^istro  intelligepda  sunt  ista  apud  Suidam*  qu«  ex 
voce  ifiTrMf  citavimus :  neque  vero  Hieroclis  nostri  fragmcnto  ad- 
jungenda,  cum  sint  sine  dubio  hausta  ex  Damascii  libro»  de  vita  Isi^ 
don,  (toties  in  col}ectaneis  illis  exscripto)  ut  patet  ex  narratione  ipsius 
Suidas  in  n«^9r(»r<«;,  et  its  quse  in  Excerptis  a  Photio  in  Bi^liouttct 
consenratis  etiamnum  exstant.  Fragmentum  igitur  prius  Hieroclis 
fuiti  idque  opinor  ex  librorum  aliquo  quos  ^lAe^ir^M  nomtnaTiti 
qualem  etiam  titulum  Origenes,  qui  eidem  Scholz  sdiquando  prsfuitt 
Usurpayit ;  et  l^ent  ejus  '^  ^«A*9«^y/<fy«  adhuc  in  BibUotheca  Ftoien* 

«  ProdiitOxonii,  A.I).  1691. 

^  De  liop  opcre  OrijEcni  adscripto  quid  aliiid  prof^ram  qiiam  Celeberrimi  Hae- 
tii  ceiisiinm  in  Qrigenianh  pag.  s?77,  C.  "  TaUo  (^tn^mY  Vir  9iunmu»)  prvBeribit 
fibi  nonicn  Ori penis  lihellu^  qiiidum,  qai  Philosophorum  secUu  ac  dogmata  i^ 
ccnset,  et  'dfiyivyc  ^ixoo^ofs^/xfva  sol^t  appelLiri.  PrimiiB  antcm  hie  est  libtr 
gnmdioris  opens,  quo  Haprescs  omnes  coufntanda^t  Anctor  sibi  pn^qmenf,  qaod 
rx  do^atia  philosophomni  hwreseain  peates  fere  profrcta  sint ;  Insqae  eowrd- 
lieiidU  ntilis  sit  iUopun  confuUtio.    Larvatv  biiic  scriptioai  peisemof  ^btrahna 
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Icio  Tin  doctissimi  Luce  Holstenii  dignisnma  qus  edantiir. 
nter  haec  in^/  *  hnrnt^vnit  tracuverity  aut  omnino  de  Jus- 
[uam  scripserit,  nescio:  semel  enim  Stobso  citatur  tab 
ssptus  sub  'lf(««K9  nomine.  £t  fieri  potest,  ut  ab  Hierace 
rino  podus  ilia  scripta  sint,  quern  Ammonio  sequalem  tradk 
otium  '  Damascius.  Restant  'li^MO/ii^  ^iXmv'^  'Arrtm»  ^  Hie- 
ilosophi  Facetiae ;"  quae  an  nostri  sint  ipse  qui  edidit  dubita- 
lentur  sane  esse  alicujus  Hieroclis  i unions. 
*  hflBCy  concinnavit  etiam  Hierocles  in  Platonis  Gror^iam 
itarium,  non  manu  sua  scriptuniy  sed  ab  ore  ejus  a  discipolo 
1 ;  de  quo  memorabile  est  quod  nanat  apud  Photium  !>&• 

r  n  'lf^«)tAw(  ii$  rkf  r«^iit»  xxrmQmXX^ftifiij  furd  tiw  XC*''^>  ^ 

rmt  mirfftf  m^  tw^  liiriiF.  htdrt^at  H  iftM^y  t  X  vm^uX»y%9  tfjrffywfj  tfi 
Ipgi^fMiy  jui^iprvf  oi«f  rty  st^mm^o-m^.     Ttlvrt  *  ^f  Jf  Mr<3i/Kwr«i  TV 

MP  ft  ct^it  T«  rjuf  ^MFi^F  7riA«7«{.  <<  Hierocles  hie  aliquaiMo 
Gorsriam  socils  ezplicabat.  Unus  vero  auditonim,  Tbeose- 
dicationem  descripstt.  Iterum  vero,  ut  par  erat,  cum  Hiero« 
aliquod  tempus  secundo  interpretaretur,  idem  etiam  banc  ex« 
lem  descripsit,  et  collatis  prioribus  cum  secundis,  in  nullo»  ut 
n,  eadem  invenit :  utraque  tamen,  quod  viz  auditu  credibik 
onisy  quoad  ejus  fieri  poteraty  institutum  continebant.  Hinc 
r  quanta  in  illo  viro  fuerit  ingenii  copi2u"  Ita  a  scriptis  ad 
)eryenimusy  et  nequid  videamur  omittere,  afi;e  ab  illis  ad  dicta 
[S.  Tradidit  itaque  idem  Theosebius  Hieroclis  discipulus 
idam,  vel  potius  Damascium,  eum  ffyf^vfunf  (non  inter  nar« 
.  ut  Curterius  et  Portus,  sed  dum  Flatonem  explicaret)  all- 


isthicc  qaap  exstant  in  Prooemio :  Tavra,  ll  tnpoc  iA%  lUy^n^  ^  to  iv 

vaipM^odcy  »yio»  «»ii/|uca,  av  Tvyyiatmrt;  Tporifof  ol  ^roaroX^i  /tAiTtW»F  1*5 
,9rtv%iaiV  wv  nfAirc'Jto^oy  ot  Twy^i»OTTf;,  tvn  ti  o^rn;  yiJ^f^tH  fA«T«X«»'"'f» 
f    Tf   Xf«l   ^i^a7xax;a;,   xm2  fpvpol  <ni(    iKxXifO'i*;    XfXeyia/;A«yot,  oi&x  h^aX^ 

Y.  ''  Hapc  autem  non  aliat  coargnet,  quam  traditus  in  Ecclesia  Spiritoji 
qneni  cum  primitiis  acccpi^sent  Apostoli,  iis  communicabant  qui  recte 
sentiebant:  quorum  nos  cum  surcessores  bimu%  et  ejnsdem  ^tha 
8y  necnon  episcopatos  ct  magistcrii,  et  custodes  Ecclesie  repntatiy  non 
r  socordiam  dorniitahimu&."  Atqui  nee  Ecclesite  cnatos  Ongeneiy  ace 
s  fult  Episcopus  aalem  fuit  Epiphanini,  ct  librum  scriprit  de  HMie^ 
ide  non  inanis  cunjectura  snniitiir,  hoc  opns  ad  ipsnmesie  referendnm." 
letii  ar^nmentuni  encrvare  conatur  Jacobus  Gronovins,  qni  priaini  Inee 
IMF*  c  Codice  Mediceo  in  lucem  protrnsit  in  Tomo  x.  Tkimmri  Awilqui' 
tfoomm.  Galena  autem  nostras  in  Notts  ad  Hermtam,  p.  SIS.  edit.  Oxmi. 
ibelli  hiijns  auctorcro  esse  contcndit,  dc  quo  Theodoritna  TkerajfmU  lib. 
i  Jonsius,  p.  318.  Sed  hovnra  omnium  sententias  peretringit  dortiaumns 
itopboms  Wol6us,  qui  libnim  istum  iterum  in  lucem  dedit  Hmmhwrgl. 
96.    Necdham. 

iasciu.«,  Pliilosophns  Stoicus  (teste  Suida)  patria  Svms,  ex  nrbe  Dunaa* 
\Wn  Marini,  successoris  Procli  in  Sriiola  Athenieosi,  discipulus  fiiit  (teste 
et  floruit  snb  Justiniano  Primo  sivc  Magno,  circa  A.  C.  d40.  ficripdt 
n  Pbilosophicain,  cujus  pars  videtur  fuisse  Vita  Isidori,  ex  qua  loogioim 
(qufe  infra  citantnrjf  apud  Photiom  legoatw.    Idem, 
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vMVT«;^9  «7D  «»  9r£0-:yr<.  <*  Socratis"  scilicet  ^  sermones  tesierii  etie 
iirniles:  stare  enim  semper  erectos,  quacunque  cadant."  Rursus, 
cum  fiyzantii  in  judicium  adductus  plagis  czsus  esset^  manantiez  cor- 
pore  *  lacerato  sanguine  judicem  aspersit,  simulque  illud  Ulysus  apod 
Homerum  usurpavit, 

Hare  habui  qua;  de  Philosophi  nostri  scriptis  dictisque  traderem; 
qualia  vero  ea  sint,  aut  quanti  inter  eruditos  acsiimanda,  non  aliunde 
melius  quam  a  criticorum  veterum  judicio  cognoscere  poterixnus. 
Primum  iuque  legimus  apud  Suidam,  ct  paulo  inte?rius  apud  Fho* 
tium,  aut  Damascii,  aut  alterius  Philosophic  certe  a  Damascio  tradi- 
tam,  hanc  de  Hierocle  nostro  scntentiam  :  tr%  I  *If («»>«(,  •  -ntf  \»  'AXf{«v 
}(|£f  imr^&ki  v^t^Xt'P^twm  Keti  fnyxXnyi^ut  xopfiimff  furm  tu  omtv  mm 
ft9y»X§ir^tx6v$  iu^Vi  rt  ruf  ^tcitoMv  ci;   virtfiiXiif  J»   )f  iim^i^M9  tvyXurrif  H 

mMi$»fnints,  9r^$  rqv  TTAur^fM^  le^c/XXtf^iro^  au  KMXXtpfnu§rinnf  tuu  riXintu* 

^  Sciendum  quod  Hierocles,  qui  Scholam  Alexandrinam  sublimita^ 
et  magnitudinc  r?nimi  ornavit,  przter  magnificentiam  venerandam  (et 
constantiam,*'  Suidas  enim  et  alii  codices  *  apud  Phetiuxn  pro  nm 
ezhibent  ar^l^-nt)  ^  **  etiam  ingenii  ubertate  admodum  affluebat;  et 
cum  lingus  pra?stantia,  pulcherrimorumque  nominnm  et  verborum  fa- 
cilitate ac  copia  ezcelleret,  omnes  ubique  auditores  in  sui  admirationem 
fapiebata  tarn  orationis  vcnustate,  quam  sententiarum  varietate,  cuip 
Flatone  semper  contendens  "  Quo  Philosophi  nostri  encomio  quid 
nberius  ?  Quid  luculentius  ?  £t  tamea  Suidas  post  operum  enumen^ 
Uonem  hxc  statim  subjungit :  U  m;  ^ttlnxan  0  «V4^  rJiy  fU9  ^inw  U^^nXip^mf 
rnw  3f  yvaHTti  ix,  tutptfiis,  Ac  si  vita  sublime  aliquid  spirasseti  scienda 
niliil  accuratum.  Ne  hxc  Hierocli  nostro  labes  adhaeresceret,  Curterius 
particulum  «r«  e  Suida  tollit ;  et  cum  vitse  sublimis,  turn  scientifle  ac- 
curate, Pliilosophum  Latine  ezhibet.  Cetenim  non  vidit  iUe,  in 
Grascis  autoribus  corrtgendis  minime  feliz,  verba  hzc  Damascii  essf» 
non  Suidx,  qui  Vita;  Isidori  partem  maximam  in  Collectanea  sua 
transtulit.  Id  enim  si  vidisset,  negationem  nunquam  sustultssct,  aut 
ea  injuriam  nomini  Hieroclis  factam  putasset.  Jamdudum  enim  ob- 
servavit  Photius,  Damascium  *  in  eo  opere,  quotquot  verbis  extollitt 
el  aut  ob  doctrine  excellentiara,  aut  ob  ingenii  solerttam,  supra  huma- 
nam  condttionem,  ut  plane  di vinos  celebrat,  horum  se  judicem  consti« 
tuere,  nullum  non  perstringere,  in  singulis  etiam  aliquid  eorum»  prop. 
ter  qux  prius  laudavcrat,  desiderare,  ipsi  Isidoro  baud  parcere,  '  Vel 
hinc  liquet  ista  eiiam  apud  Suidam  in  'ler/^tf^*^,  rkf  ^*»4f  #itr  iv  p^xin^' 
r^  il  v^f  hcrirnifiyif  hi%wrx9mf6q,  ex  eodem  Damascio  pariter  petha  esse^ 
et  cum  lis  qux  de  Hierocle  dixerat  plane  consentire,  adeoque  nega« 
tionis  particulam,  o  Suida  per  Cnrterium  sublatam,  omnino  restituen- 
dam   vidcri.     Nrqiic    vcuo   cxihtimatloni   Autoris  nostri    quicquan 
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*re  potemus,  quod  minus  ab  eo  laudetur^  qui  omnes  etiam  quot 
at  pariter  vituperat. 

iteor  equidem  alicubiy  aut  a  Damascio  aut  Indoro,  Hierodem  ia 
lem  Philosophorum  medium  esse  redactum :  nam  cum  Pythago- 
et  Flatonem  divinos  appellet,  Aristotelem  vero  et  Chrysippuin 
imat;  his  verbis  de  Autore  nostro  sententiam  fert:  jTiyf  X 
i^tff  'it^ttXim  Tfy  xu}  t!  Tif  ofMi6fy  cuiif  fdf  l/i^iiwcrrMf  tit  *  Tiif  utBj^ttirifftt 
•9%iwit9  rmt  it  fiutxat^ittf  wnfiuirttf  7rcX>^tC)fi  ^oXAmf  ItitUf  yiufuntff  ^wifm 

c  Philosnphis  junioribus  Hieroclem,  et  ei  similes,  quod  ad  huma* 
.  appariitum  attinct,  nullibi  deficerey  at  beatorum  divinorumque 
eptuum  ut  plurimum  cxpertcs  esse,  ait.*'  Atque  hzc  de  Hiero- 
philosophia  ;  de  stylo,  omni  exceptione  majus  est  Photii  Gneco- 
Patriarchanim  longe  doctissimi  judicium.    "Erri  i%  i  ^^tin§  ti 

t  autem  phrasis  Hierocli  aperta  atque  pura,  et  rebus  philoso- 
is  apta ;  at  non  supervacuis  pulchrisque  coloribus,  et  Rhetorices 
s  pigmentis,  decorata.  Qua  ct  sobria  et  accurata  Viri  summi 
»itia  contend,  huic  de  Autore  dissertationi  finem  imponimus,  de 
e  postea  dicturi, 

-incipem  in  hac  secundi  voluminis  mantissa  locum  tenent  frag- 
ca  ^  de  Fato,  Providentta,  et  Libero  Arbitrio  :"  eaque  bis  Graeoe^ 
^tine  exhibita.  Ad  Grseca  quod  attinet;  primo  loco  posita 
'  ea  *  qux  Fredericus  Morellus  Lutetix  e  Bibliothecx  Medicec 
;  eruta  anno  MDXCVII  edidit ;  quae  cum  Epitomen  Hieroclis 
nere  aliquis  suspicetur,  mihi  tamen  nihil  aliud  esse,  quam  ex  £jc- 
tis  Hiotii  iterum  excerpta,  et  quasi  in  corpus  redacta,  videntur. 
ero  ut  ostendam,  primo  sciendum,  septem  de  hac  ipsa  re  libros  ab 
ocle  fuisse  conscriptos,  quorum  argumenta  nobis  breviter  Photius 
dit;  at  fraementa  ex  -txibus  tantum,  ut  tituli  prae  se  feruntt 
rpsit.  Deinde  etiam  observo  Epitomatorem  Morellianum  nihil 
nu  in  se  continere,  ne  unam  quidem  sententiam  attigisse,  que  noa 
;ra  in  Photianis  exstet.  Prsrterea,  idem  utriusque  Iragmcnti  sco* 
n  ipsa  fronte  iisdem  verbis  propositus,  iisque  eadem  menda  labo* 
bus.  'H  }'  hrHyytXiti  rnt  w^ihtik  rxi^f/Uif  »/  x(«y«/ii;  trri  imXmSm 
JrmH  )•{*!  ii  *A^t9T&riXvt  cwhttriBy/iiw.  Si  mterpretes  consulueri% 
es  quid  legerint,  ita  sententiam  aliter  aliterque  unusquisque  coiw 
et  expressit.  Ego  apud  Photium  primo  *  trvtiMTiByiom  scriptum 
,  et  Librarii  vitio  «  in  «r  versum,  quod  perquam  usitatum  *  est,  k 
dliano  autem  Exccrptore  mendam  etiam  cum  sententia  esse 
criptam.  Plane  ut  paulo  post,  cum  in  aliqulbus  Photii  codicibus, 
wymrm  vAiK  o^vf^yfMc,  in  aliis  ixxa  yt^nrnkf  vel  yimiTv,  scribereturi 
rptor'ille  posterior  leAAi  yimrry  expressit,  itaque  Morellum  et  Gro» 
in  sententiam  plane  alienam  induxit,  qui  materiam  generatam  sive 
sfn  nobis  exhibent,  cum  omnia  quae  sequuntur  plane  •ysFmrtv  sen 
eraiam  materiam  postulant.  Utcunque  sit,  Excerptorem  a  Mo* 
editum  Hieroclis  dc  Providentia  libros  nunquam  vidisse,  sed  ^ 


'  Vide  supra  Notam  tertiam. 
*  De  hac  Einemlatione  vide  Notam  Kcundam  ad  p.  ^ZO* 
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fbotii  BiUiotheca  omnia  transcripslssey  pcrsuasissimum  habeo*  £a 
aDtcm  quae  ita  transcripsit^  quia  non  eadem  serie  ordiaeque  quid 
Fhotimn  extent,  quo  qusque  loco  reperiri  possint,  indkare  non  pa^ 
vabor. 

l^nciprum  itaqne  Morellianorum  inter  Fbotiana  ad  finem  p.  S6, 
omissa  scilicet  Hieroclis  Frafatione,  repertuntnr :  deinde  quK  ppst 
nedhnn  p.  6.  iterum  quasi  incipere  videntur.  in  secmdis  Hiotii  ex- 
cerptis  p.  18.  occurrunt.  ■  At  p.  10.  que  post  A«yi(ii^Mif  fmmtnm  se- 
euuntur»  *  longo  intervallo  p.  66,  comparent.  Quae  y&to  12;  L  2L  se  qC> 
femnty  ad  54'.  medium  lectorem  reducent.  Pag.  14.  hcc  Tcibap 
wvTft  TM  tut}  iu«T«r»  ad  66.  iterum  mittunt.  Post  ii^yum  di^MnMf,  p^ 
16,  ad  7i-  rclegamur :  et  a  fine  18.  post  rnt  iftni^mt  iUnmw^  ad  Baitm 
pene  78.  mittimur.  Ubi  plusculis  intercepts  Excerptorprogreditnr, 
donee  22.  initio  tribus  lineis  ex  56,  petitis,  iterum  procedit»  tandemqne 
Photianis  ad  finem  plane  perductis,  post  medhim  Siw  ad  56.  redit» 
vnde  pancissima  prxtergressus  in  medio  64.  finit.  Deatquc  Appen- 
dix ipsa  ex  p.  70.  desumta  est ;  quam  cum  Corollarium  parBm  nuic 
operi  congruens  appellet  Morellus,  ostendit  se  non  inteUexisse,  haec  ex 
fine  secundi  libri  petita  esse,  quo  opiniones  Platonicas  ex  ipsius  Hati^ 
Bu  operibus  coUeeity  exprcssit.  Haec  nobis  laborem  pepereront  hoc 
mio  nomine  baud  plane  supenracaneum,  quod  aliis  eandem  non  ata^ 
bimt  postea  molest iam.  Atque  hinc  tandem  clare  perspicinos  quis 
•copusy  qune  mens  Epitomatoris  fuerit.  Nam  cum  Hierodes  scpina 
Kbros  de  **  Fato,  Providentia»  et  Libero  Arbitrio"  edtdissec*  *  Photios 
autem  ex  tribus  tantum  prioribus  excerpta  in  Myriobibloa  retulissctb 
in  quorum  primo  sententia  Hieroclis  expressa  estt  in  sccuado  Platonii 
flutoritas  petita»  in  tertb  autem  objectiones  refellebantar.  Ezoerptor 
IfereDianus  ex  secundo  tertioque  ea  que  ad  pnmi  argumtntum  peitK 
fwre  ▼tdebantur  revocavity  ut  universam  Hieroclis  «  de  FatOi''  et 
annexis  doctrinam  in  unum  quasi  corpus  redactam  exhibtict. 

Qnoties  autem  verba  ipsa  ex  Photio  non  transcribit»  toties  snqtectUBi 
liabere  Epitomatoris  judicium  oportet.  Ecce  enim  noa  procal  ab  in^ 
tio  de  Ammonio  nonnulla  locutus,  statim  subjungitt  •»  Wkm*m  m# 
'O^fyimr,  ct«  n  Tlo^v^if  K  'litfifiXt^Hf  fM^wrmi  ytymB#vr.  ^  £igO  tam 
For^yrius  et  lamblichus,  quam  Plotinus  et  Origenes,  Ammonii  di^ 
cipuli  fuere.'^  At  quis  nescit  lamblichum  Porphyriip  Poqihyriuai 
Pmini  discipulum  fuisse,  neutrum  Ammonii  ?  Fateor  eqiudem  Eunap 
piimi  Origenem  Porphyrii  condiscipulum  facere,  idque  ipsios  Porphj- 
vii  autoritate  fretum.     2v/M^o«riT«i  fw  iff  #$  «vrH  Awyg<iygiy  m^tmi 

Sed  potest  esse  error  in  nomine  Orisnenis,  ut  Tidetur  esie  in  akero 
Aquiltni.  Forte  enim  non  'AjevAiVt^y  sed  duabus  Uteris  prioribos  kri- 
trr  nratatis  JlmvXrHti  scriptum  fuit ;  quippe  meminit  Paiuini  cujusdam 
Slotrni  discipoli  Porphyrius,  quem  Amelius  ^ciiuukA**  appellariti 
Aquilini  vero  mentionem  facit,  tanquam  ex  Pbilosophia  haereticiy  et 


^  Acciirrunt.    Pearpm, 
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inter  Gnosticos  a  I^lotino  refutati.  Utcunque  te  res  habeat» '  Orige^ 
nes  Porphyrii  condiscipulus  esse  nuUo  modo  potuit,  qui  Plotini  jam 
scnescentis  primo  fact  us  est  discipulus  :  Origenem  autem  Plotino  an« 
nis  Tiginti  senioreni  fuisse  constat.  Teste  enim  Porphyrio,  in  vita 
Prarceptoris  sui^  decimo  Gallieni  Impcratoris  anno  qutnquagesimum 
nonnm  circiter  aetatis  annum  agebat  Plotinus.  At  Origenes  vizit 
usque  ad  Galium  et  Volusianum,  id  est,  usque  ad  sexagesimum  no- 
niun  aetatis  suz  annum  •  ut  Hieronymus  in  Catalogo  testatur.  Quo 
minus  minim  est^  viso  Origene  in  Schola  inter  auditores  apparente^ 
Plottnum  derepente  enihuisse,  et  post  pauca  verba  clausisse  lectio- 
nem.  *  Qualem  igitiir  Eunapius  coudiscipulum  Porphyrio  adjunzit 
vinun  !  et  Praiceptori,  quern  summe  coluit,  venerandum,  et  ipso  Por- 
phyrio  quinquaginta  annis  seniorem,  ut  ipse  apud  Vincentium  Lin- 
nensem  fatetur ;  <<  excitum  se  fama  ipsius  *  Alcxandriam  fere  puerum 


'  Hie  injnria  vapnhit  Eiinapitn  A  Celeborrimo  Epi.^copo,  dura  non  i^ntif  ad«cr- 
telmt  (quod  tunen  ei  postca  in  mciitetn  venissc  video)  proiter  Ori};ciicni  Clirit- 
tiuiiiin,  cognomeato  Adamantium,  aliuni  fuisnc  Orijizenciii,  Pliilo^ophiim  Gen- 
tilem,  qai  Ammoniiiin  primo  Alcxaudriae  cum  Hcreiinio  I't  Plotino  audivit,  telle 
Porphyrio  in  vUa  ftotini,  et  postea  Romx  Plotiniim  rum  Porphyiio,  teste  ipso 
Por}ihyrio  spad  Eiinapium  ioro  jam  allato,  et  in  vita  Plotini;  tautse  oniditioBii 
et  tain  aabacti  jiidicii  virum,  ateoin  Plotini  pruelegentis  sclioia  vi«o,  Piotiuus 
derepcateanibiicritycatbedranique  Origeui  obtuierit ;  quo  renuente, pauca  tantau 
•rafifatBa  pnelectioneni  claiifiit.  Raroniiui  qiiidcm  in  Annalifmi  l\cc!csiastici*y  et 
Liieas  Holsteniaa  in  secundo  et  sexto  Cup.  de  Vita  Script h^i it t^  l*vri>bijrii,  lianc 
Origenem  nnam  eundemque  esse  cnm  Ori';ene  Adamantio  credit kiunt.  Unde 
Lacu  Holstenias  (pariter  nc  Peanoniis)minitur  Eunapium  faccre  Origenem  ron« 
diicipnkim  Porphyrii,  nmlto  inferiorisactutc;  quern  Porphvrius  ait  se  admodum 
pncrum  novisse  qnideui,  non  Alcxandriic  foisan,  red  Tyri',  iinde  oriundus  erat, 
et  abi  Origenes  din  commomtus  vsl,  y\deo  nt  niirari  desiisscnt  Ilolstenicw  et 
Clarissimus  Episcopni,  modo  animadvei  tissent  Eunapinm  vocare  Gontilcm  bunc 
Origenem,  non  Adamantiuni,  Porpbvrii  T'jfx^^oirnTrif  condiscipulum^  idi|ne  non  snb 
Ammowo  Alexandriae,  sed  Plotino  6.omai  docente.  Ad  hsec  aiitcm  confimianda 
unnm  ant  alteram  snfficiat  arf;im»entuni,  qiuc  a  Valesio  etiam  obscrvata  video. 
Primiuu  dncitnr  ex  testimonio  Lniigini  Pliilosophi  apnd  Porpliyrium  Je  vila  PI9- 
luiiy  qai  in  libro  vfl  r/x»;  tradidithunc  OriirfMiem  nihil  scripnisse,  pnrtcr  libel- 
liim  de  Diemonibiis,  et  aliiim  sub  CzaUieno  librnm,  rnitis  crat  arunmentum  pro- 
bare  3n  fM.M;  vai^rn;  i  B^o-iXtv;.  Quis  autcm  lisc  dc  Origene  Adiimantio  dicta 
eisp  credat,  quern  constat  ^aX-jy^a^JwraTs/ luisse,  e\  indicibus  ejus  Libronini  ab 
Eoaebio  conscriptis,  et  fuma,  eum  sena  librorum  millia  exara$:»e :  inio  ex  ip^ns 
Porpfayrii  confessione,  qui  apud  Eusebinni  fatetur  ciim  cclcbcrrimnni  fuisse 
propter  scripta  qiise  posteris  reliquitP  Alteram  argunientum  petatur  ex  istit 
Porphyrii  Tcrbis  in  Vita  Plotiitif  qiiibus  indicat  Origenem  scripsisse  librnm  sub 
CiallienOy  in  landem  Imperatoris  istins,  ut  poeticani  ejus  facuhatem  piiedicarct 
(ill  recte  obiervat  Clarissimus  Valesius)  non  ut  Hegem  solum  ejf'tctortm  cs^e  pro* 
barctf  ntab&urde  vertit  Marsilios  Ficinns.  Fuit  enim  G-allienus  poetiru'  dcditus; 
extantque  aliquot  ejus  versus  nuptiales  inter  Fragmetita  Pctnmii  .'\rl)itri.  Qnod 
si  vemm  itt  bunc  Origenem  scripsisse  sub  Gallicno,  ab  Origene  Adaniantio  ne- 
cessario  distingncndns  est,  quippc  qui  ad  Gallieni  tempoia  niininie  pervcnerit, 
cum  diea  nitimnm  clauserit  (iailo  et  Volusiauo  impcrautibus,  A.  C,  i5^,  ul 
Valesius  ex  Baroniu,  vel  i^altcm  primo  Vuleriaui  anno,  scilicet .'].  C.  '^54|  ut  due- 
tissimus  Gul.  Caveiis  asftpitt  in  Vila  Orii,^euis,  p.  *2:VJ.  Deuique.  Origenem 
Adamantinm  sibi  valde  adolescent!  aliquando  cognituin  fuisse  tradit  Porpbyrius; 
quod  profiHSto  non  dixiM<'t,  si  diutuma  sibi  cum  illo  et  conslans  intercessisset 
iitces^situdo.     Needham. 

*  Non  inimerito  vapiilat  Vincentius  a  Valesio  et  Pearsono  in  Vindiciis  T^na- 
iianif,  quod  ex  Eusebii  verbis  lualc  iutellectis  Porpbyriwm  Origeui  AJamaaiji* 
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perrexisMtf  ibique  earn  Tidisse  jam  senem.'*  Nullo  igjtnr  modo  Am- 
nonii  discipulns  Porphyrius  fuit,  multo  minas  lamUichus,  Porphjrii 
auditor:  et  Ezcerptorem  Morelltanum  in  hunc  errorem  duzit  cum 
incuria  festinatio.  Cum  enim  Photius  inter  Ammonii  y«^i|fMt»f  Plo> 
tmum  et  Origenem  nominassety  ac  postea  ad  eorum  successores  enn^ 
atterandosprogressus  esset,  inter  quos  Porphyriimiy  lamblichiim*  ct 
tandem  '  rlutarchum  Atheniensem  collocat ;  Ezcerptor  discipulonim 
saccessoresy  nulla  distinctione  adhibita,  Ammonii  auditores  tacit^ 
Qood  ideo  notatu  non  indignum  judicavimus,  ut  inde  Morelliana  ei 
Fhotianis  emendanda  moneremus ;  quae  quisquis  diligenter  contalerit« 
nc  ille  conjecturis  emendationibusque  Morelli  ad  mareinem  coUocatiSi 
semper  incertis,  plerumque  falsi-s  non  indigebit.  *  Nam  qtiod  statim 
ab  initio  operis  pro  ff-^a^wm^yr*;,  v^M-tfw^lirrtff  legi  vult,  vocem 
prorsus alienam  restituit,  et  a  Photio  ex  ipso  Hierocle  sine  dubio  transcrip- 
tamrejicit:  imo plane  fugit  eum  Grotiumque  ratio,  cum  n^«vrvf  sr^tm- 
txdirrie(»  ^*  seipsos  tantum  consuluisse"  interpr&tati  sunt.  Itap.  4.  pronuf 
«fi*iWi(>conjunctioneaddita»x4c/ T«i^  ift^Uti  scribens^levissimacorrectione 
iententiam  authoris  foedissime  corrnpit,  non  nisi  ex  Photio sanandam,  qui 
ostendit  non  conjunctionem  kui,  sod  verbum  vx^fitlxxu^efinsse.    Pag-  8* 

II«fT«»$  irv   Tiif  urtt^iuf  »vtiii  «yfyvi|rMe  rSf  uivrSf  ^irt0§  uuftAvmt  **  Cum 

eciam  quod  inordinatum  erat  in  eonim  natura,  ortum  nullum  habuifr* 
set/'  Ita  Morellus.  Quae  quidem  nihili  sunt ;  neque  tamcn  meliora 
^tulit  Grotius.  £x  Photio  itaque  emendanda,  et  legendum*  mtnwfinr 
«K  fVT«|iW$  tivrttt  w  TJi'  uytfma-tte  rifw  imvrSp  ^vnmt  tuiftitns*     Mox  etiam 

5ro  luuuf  TO  ^iTtfT^fTrtf^fvoyy  ex  eodem  substitucndum  rS  furmr^fum* 
eque  ferendus  est  Andreas  Schottus,  qui  in  Graeco  exemplari  emen- 
dationem  vidit,  in  versione  sua  mendam  retinuit.  Nihilo  enim  roe- 
liusy  quam  aut  Morellus  *  aut  Grotius,  vertit,  <*  Quod  autem  pnrter 
naturam  efHcitur,  vitiatur.'^  Cum  et  verba  ipsa,  et  ea  quibusctun  co- 
herent, hunc  sensum  postulent :  **  Contra  naturam  vero  afficiy  malum 
est  ei  quod  mutatur."  Rursus  paulo  post,  (est  enim  hie  locus  admo- 
dum  obscurus,  neque  Interpretum  Triumvinitui  intellectus)  pro  «-(h 
ti  fui  ivfttrhy  Icgendum  ;r^o$  T«,  quod  aliud  est :  novum  scilicet  argu- 
mentum,  praeter  iniquum  et  injustum,  etiam  ab  impossibili  deductum.- 
Pagina  autem  12.  locus  insit^uis  est,  qui  et  cmendationem  nostram  et 
ezplicationem  efflngitat.    To  el  r^/r«r,  i^  te^ttr^v  rSt  iHi«»  vfM»y»  «  fUHf  vSi 

twr  mi^.mt  «{<«9  vxtoTD.  Pro  r«  bis  le^endum  suspicatur  Morellus  ^ 
et  quidem  rectissime,  licet  Photii  codices  noii  agnoscant ;  sed  interim 

discipalnm  dederit:  Eiiscl^ins  cjnirlrin  ait  Porphyrium  Kcripsisse  se  Origfti 
xflf&iifi  viov  ovTtt  Tti  iVTirfxnxcva',  atqui  (ut  I  at  cuius  opt  ime  ad  focmm)  Porphyrin 
Bon  dicit  Origpncm  a  se  vi^uln  Alexandrite  jam  scnem.  .  Eqnidem  libentins  cre- 
didrrim  (inqvit)  Origenem  &  Porphyiio  adliuc  puero  visum  e^se  in  urbe  Tyro^ 
in  qna  Ori^rnes  rrlicta  Alexandria  dfutissinie  commoratiis  est.  Fnit  enim  Por- 
phyiiaa  patria Tyrius,  ejnsquc  adolcscentia  fn  ea  tempora incidit,  quiboa  Oiif^ncf 
Tyri  niorabatiir.  Scnem  aulcm  ilium  vidcre  ^uomodo  potuit  Porphyrins,  cum 
to  tempore,  quo  ex  Alexandria  discessit  Ongencs^  noudum  quinquagesimum 
vtatis  annum  attigisset  ?    Nredham. 

'  Dc  celeberrimo  is  to  Philosopho  vide  qusr  noA  in  Pnitfatione  et  A'of«m  prl 

ad  p.  U6, 
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(im  Tidit  Tocett  iS^lwt  esse  vitiosam :  .moneo  itaqUe  ex  Photio  legen* 
duin,  Tw  rSf  m^^  Him  jwtmi.  Mira  sunt  que  hinc  interpretes  ex-* 
cudunt,  et  ab  Hieroclis  sententia  prorsus  aliena,  quse  in  liunc  modum^ 
admista  utxaque  correcdoney  reformanda  intelligendaque  censeo.  Cum 
tria  eofUm  que  *  intelliffentia  pnedita  sunt,  (non  quae  intdligentiam 
moTent»  tit  perperam  N^&rellus  et  Grotius)  genera  sint,  quorum  pri« 
muxDy  sine  uUa  sui  commutatione,  indesincnter  divinse  similitudinia 
paiticeps  est,  quale  est  coelestium  ^enus ;  secundum  vero  non  immu* 
tabiliter  unpaitibiliterve  eandem  similitudinem  sortitur,  &ine  peccati 
Camen  viuique  labe  patemis  legibus  obtemperat,  quale  a^theriorum 
genus  est :  terdum  ab  utroque  disunctum  est,  nam  <<  eo  quod  aliquo 
modo  mutetur,  infra  eminentiam  coelestium  descendit ;  eo  vero  quod 
etiam  aliquando  vittetury  infra  aetheriorum  dignitatem  subsidet.''  Hsec 
sunt  Pythagoricse  doctrinal,  hxc  Scholje  Platonics,  consentanea.  Hie^ 
rocles  ipse  ad  **  Aurea  Carmina,"  ccclestes  illos,  velut  ^w  ixnui  «ir«- 
^ui  sAi  Muwvrr«v(,  animos  autem  hominum,  uti  r^iTrras  ii  ffi^x^s  T^tic 
MuuWf  Mnfi^f 9  describit ;  inter  utrosque  vero  medium  genus  ita  de* 
pingit,  ut  simul  nostra  illustret  atque  conHrmet.     T«  ftiw  «fi  ytftirxuv 

^rw/iifinici  rw  BtUv.     £t  alibi  ce  tertio  genere,  «/  il  rmr  ayuvm  i^tt^f  jf 


■VT¥  mfi  viitr»vru 


Pag*  26.  leeitur  li  riif  ixui^fF  i\  i%u9rt  ^rrJivr»v%mi  ttfui^im^  <<  fatum  mi« 
grationis  de  loco  in  locum,"  ut  interpretes :  quod  nihili  est.  Itat 
w  3i  A^x*'  w  yofvlM^  ^C'^*<  i  ^  fxiiSiy  iKVA^Aff-iK  iiftx^m'  **  Initium 
onus  definit  Fatum  migrationis  e  vita,"  inquit  Andreas  Schottus,  sen- 
su  plane  nulla  Non  viderunt  quid  esset  UuB^f  iKv^ftini,  et  quod  ei 
ex  advfrso  respondet,  i  ixi'.n  fAirttrrman.  Moneo  igitur  legendum  pro 
«M*3iy  Si,  quod  Grxci  non  usurpant,  ^  fiidtr)i,  ut  in  Photio  reperitur. 
Nam  cum  particula  Bit  motum  h  loco,  K  vero  ad  locum  significet;  in 
Uuio  una  tantum  Graeci  utuntur,  in  n^th  utraque:  nequc  )i  apposi- 
tom  significationem  mutat :  sed  ut  uUh  nunc  hicy  nunc  hue  valet,  '£p- 
Buhf  0mwd«,  ^)f,ff(  T«vroir  t«ii  to«-o>,  inquit  Hesychius ;  ita  ivB-ivithinc  signi- 
ficat,  et  idem  est  quod  imvhr  iterum  t»Tiu3-{»,  ivBif,  U  t«vt«v.  OptimeHie- 
rocles  ipse  ad  Aurea  Carmina:  n^oiei«fT*  afS^^etTMirri  «ue3*fV«e  tKttvr^t,  ir«c 
M^irrar^i  rmt  hcu'wctfw^of  t«  rviit  nvtr  iriiftvrtiZ6*  To/itnvrrcn'  Truiftir*  itrwHt 
mmxfuw^tn  Uttn,  Itaexplicatille  animarum  in  corpora  illapsum,reditum« 
que  ad  eum  unde  profectx  sunt  locum.  Neque  all  ler  Plato  in  Phaedone  p. 
80.  B.  e  vitamigrationem  appellatriiv  f»frn««^fi«v.  Demonem  enimuni- 
cuioiie  animae  pracpositum  velut  ducem  assignat,  i  in  ^^tcTtraKrat  rit 
uBiit  fKun  v«^iv«-«ei,  cui  mandatum  est  animas  morientiuni,  ex  hoc  loco 
ubi  vixerunt,  ad  inferos,  sive  separatarum  animarum  locum,  ducere 
atqne  dirigere.  Clara  itaque  tandem  atque  perspicuaest  Hieroclis  sen- 


'  Hie  deest  vox  •si,  qnam  nos  in  Textu  Hieroclco  reprapsentavlmus,  aactoritate 

MSS.  Gall,  et  Aurispas.    Needham. 

^  Miror  ngiciuimnm  alias  Episcopnm  non  vidisse  reponendiiiii  e.«sp  oronino 
ayf9itif,  cum  genitinu  sequatur :  mc  certe  nos  exhibemus  in  p.  i'^8.  ubi  hie  locut 
occurrit.    Idem, 

3  Sic  in  Cpmmenimi0  ad  Carmina,'  p.  108.    ^<«  ^«r  h^l^h  hC  i  c ?'*/■'••• 
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ttnda,  et  ortum  homints  et  mortem  esse  fati  ItfpboM  definitaBL 
Qaippe  orieinis  initium,  sive  podus  natiTitatis,  fatam  ^»n'^A""  ex 
animanmi  loco  pnescribit ;  mortem  autem  pariter  definitam  tenet 
fatam  reditus,  sive  restitudonis  in  eundem  locmn  ex  quo  primkoi 
cmissse  sunt :  atqne  hacc  est  i  hdi^%  Uun  ftnmwrmnt.  P V.  SO.  mo 
SfutH9  legendum  ex  Phodo  Sfut^»f9  et  pro  itumw,  n^^Mi .  rrius  Tide* 
runt  MoreUus  et  Grotiusi  de  posteriori  neadqnam  cogitabant.  Ent 
tamen  ea  emendado  ad  mentem  Philosophi  ezprimendam  plane  oc^ 
cessaria.  Voluit  enim  in  ceteris  animandbus  mnltum  esse  {bitiiid» 
neque  quicquam  judicii  *  diTini  pardceps :  in  rebus  autem  humanisy 
edam  id  quod  fortuitum  esse  videatur,  ad  fati  proTidendalis  •^t«tn^- 
tradonem  referri.  Hxc  nobis  imprxsentiarum  sufficere  poterint,  vt 
oftendamus  Excerpta  Morelliana,  ex  Photio  primum  petitay  cum 
Photianis  conferenda,  et  ex  eisdem  emendanda  esse. 

De  interpretibus  quod  admoneam  Lectorem,  paucis  accipiat.  Mo* 
rellusy  Phodo  nunquam  viso,  in  quamplurimis  erntYit.  Grottus*  to» 
dem  non  consuho,  paucissima  emendatiora  reddidit.  Andreas  Scbo^ 
tus,  inter  codices  Grascos  satis  emendatos,  in  rebus  ad  Fhilotophiam 
Platonicam  perdnentibus  omnium  imperidssimimi  se  (Mtendiu  Uno 
aut  altero  loco  fidcm  faciam.     Dixit  Hicrocles  p,  50.  (MB)  Km  fiK. 

rtfU  MTfAUf  i'(S«T«,  4»vf(  «r«  1^  fAMiv  mirh  \»  rS  «vt£  i^ii,  Qtue  Tetba  tta 
Schottus  transtulit :  *^  £t  podus  a  veritaterecederetf  si  6b  indigentni 
niateriatx  operationis,  et  alicujus  temporis  omare  coepissetf  nee  nuuKR 
illam  in  suo  statu  permisisset.'^  Quibus  verbis  vix  quicquam  inTe- 
nustius  *  excogitari  potest,  nisi  ilia  invenustiora  sint  que  Movellus  et 
Grotius  excuserunt.  Primo  iuque  le^ndum,  ut  in  Morellianisy  ww 
Axk  x^vv  dein  hie  loco  sensus  reddenaus  est.  **  Quinedam  magis  1. 
veritate  alienum  foret,  si  prseterquam  quod  materia  ad  operandum  in- 
digeret,  edam  ab  aliquo  tempore  rerum  omatum  inchoaisset :  quod 
ipsum  in  uno  atque  eodem  statu  manere  non  permitdt.*'  Rursus  p. 
60.   (258)  *'Clm  fuir^  yifi  iKKme  itttni^iHtHf  }f  vv^itm^i^ww^inmMm 

tf  iui!^4xf  vtiii  vwrrirma-tf  mvra  mlrUif.  Hoc  esty  Schotto  interpfete» 
**'  Ut  singula  suo  quequc  genere  conserventur,  et  occurrere  ad  ctemi- 
tatem  succcssione  quadam  causis  subsistentibus.'*  £t  hapc  plane 
nihil  '  sunt.  Morelliana  pro  vTfTrnmtrtf  habent  v)r«rr«lttm;  ipsel^it 
Iwrrtu-wn:  sed  Photiana  lectio  verissima  est.  Est  enim  ^pmtmm 
verbnm  hisPhilosopliis  usitadssimum,  pro  efficere,  producetey  consd* 
tuere:  ita  cum  «vr«rsA«f  tfirerrif«-«i  ivm::$Hi  %Ufiw  Deum  velitf  non 
est  hoc  **  mundum  in  statu>conservare/'ut  interpretesvolnntysed^po* 
ducere.''  Ita  vvrrnmi  Uvri  thUfXf  alibi  dixit :  et  in  hnnc  moanm 
ubtque  loquitur.  Hxc  igitur  est  Hieroclis  •  eo  loco  sentenda:  Ea 
qxxx  radone  carcnt,  non  sunt  providentix  regulis  ordinata  sed  fbitni* 
ds  modbus  subjecta  eum  tantum  ordinis  necessitatisque  modum  te- 
nent,  qux  singula  in  suo  genere  conscrventur>  et  successione  quadam 
cum  causis  qux  ipsa  produxerunt  ad  seiemitatem  conspirent.    Flora 


>  Nihili,    PevwH 
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^>^^  P>S^^  et  Hsc  notasse  'satis  est,  ne  quis  fama  Andreae  Schotti 

ctus,  interpretationi  ejus  nimium  fidat,  quern  video  in  Photio  ver- 

jdo  seepissime  lectorem  fallere. 

Atque  ha:c  de  *  Fato  et  Providentia'  fortasse  nimis  prolixa  ;  de  reli- 

is  pauciora. 

Nfam  quod  ad  ea  quae  ex  Stobaeo  collegimus  *  Fragmenta'  spectat^ 

Lixnus  antea  judicio  nostro  ad  Ilieroclis  <Pi?\.w^^9Vfitfay  Suidx  et  Ety* 

ilogo  citata,  rei'erri  debere.     £t  quidcm  si  ultenus  hariolari  liceat» 

mino  verba  ilia  quae  ex  secundo    *  Rerum  Philosophicarum'  libro 

istis  producuntur,  ad  earn  libri  partem  pertinuisse  puto,  quz  ^i 
MMFy  sive  *  de  Famtlia,'  tractavit.  Docct  id  ipse  in  tractatu  de 
^uptiis*  his  verbis:  Owtivt  f%«/ufir  ir  roT§  ^n^t  o/»iw9  c£xo3idi<y^iy«<(9  t^m 
pm  i/r^^mtyvfAVt^i  ^  fcif  Iffri  6  ftiru  yufuv  /S/a^'  o  i*  ecnv  yvMixlf  xetrei  Tn^ivrm^ 
•  In  lis  qux  wit)  OUtSt  scripsit,  ostenderat  viro  sapienti  vitam  con- 
g;alem  primo  loco  esse  eiigendam ;  nos  autem  oportere  sapientem 
litari,  atquenuptias  nobis  convemcntesexistimare,  tl  ftim  tU  wi^lrxeiri^ 
wMf^  nisi  aliquid  forte  accidat,  quod  mcrito  prohibere  possit.  Quam 
itentiam  Hieroclis  quae  verba  potiorijure  scquatur,  quam  illaapud 
lidaixn^  quae  Philosophorum  exemplo  eandem  rem  cisdem  pene  ver- 
>  confirmant?  Quis  cnim  eorum  non  uxorem  duxit,  liberosquc  sus« 
pity  et  rei  curam  gessit,  |U}]}efo$  ifATtdMfcrrt^i  quibus  in  hunc  modum 
n  sine  rationc  dispositis,  ordinem  tractatuum  a  Stobaeo  nominatorum 
in  erit  difficile  nobis  constituere.  Primum  itaque  locum  occupet^ 
•i  Xr>^^'  ^vTMf y  sive  quomodo  nosipsos  '  afl[cctos  esse  oportet.  Cut 
o  primum  locum  assigno,  .quia  ipse  capite  *  de  Cognatis'  hoc  ordi* 

enumeraty  'EsniJif  'x^ov^i^eiXfHU'ii  fcH^  rt  %^t,rn^f  ioLvrtiiy  xms  vi%  y#Mvr» 
\  mlkk^u%.  Ergo  ante  parentes  de  nobismet  ipsis  egerat.  Sequebantur 
tem  parentes*  patriam,  patria  Deos,  ut  statim  ostendcmus.  Primum 
ique  locum  l\S%  x^,rrieTf  kctvrolfjf  secundum  TlSf  die?;  x^ncnUtj  proxi- 
um  teneat  nSq  Trar^tit  x^^^'^^*'     Certissimum  hoc  ex  ipso  tractatus 

Ttrtuf.  Post  Deos  et  patriam,  quartum  locum  sortiunlur  parentes^ 
^e  Huif  xi^rn§9  y4nvtrit,     Hoc  pariter  ex  ipsomet  patet.      Mtra  t»» 

nmf ;  Proxime  scquuntur  fratres,  sive  xf j»i  ^t>.ahx^ixf'  dcinde  conjux^ 
re  xM'f  XC^***^  yvtetixL  Caput  de  liberis  septimum  est,  Tltf^  x^nm^t 
tMH-  *  r)e  cognatis  octavum,  ^rJ;  ff^yytifs-i  ;^#itm«r.  Autor  ipse 
pitis  initio  ;  tm(  %^^f^flif•lf  m^i  ytfWf^  ^^i)0-I|K*»;  xm\  tteiX^tff,  yvtaciKot  rf  ttmi 
ifi§ff  «««A«u5iv  1074  T^00-3t?y<c<  Ktii  T«r  tci^I  crvyyttsttf  A«y«y.   Atque  ita  tan* 

m  hunc  ordinem  extudimus,  capitaque  in  hunc  modum  digessimus  : 

Le  nobis  ipsis,  de  Diis,  de  patria,  de  parentibus,  de  fratribus,  de  con- 

g^y  de  liberis,  de  cognatis.'     Quae  omnia  forte  in  primo  ^PiX^c^^ufiiun 

»ro  continebantur ;  ad   secundum  cnim  *   refero   quae    sequuntur. 

imo  9rt^i  eUimf :  deindc,  eixcitcfitui'  deniquc  nc^i  ydfMv  et  reliqua  quae 

■  ''  .11  ..  ...    .^.— g— ^ 

'  Nosips4)8  gerere,  aut  crga  nosipsos  ufftctos.    Pearson, 

^  Nos  titolam  vrpl  yapf,  qncm  ad  secandnni  <t>tXoTo|;<w^f-.ay  lihrum  pertinaisM 
>iiratur,  ct  ultimo  in  loco  collorat  Pearsomin,  proxime  ante  hunc  titulnm  r<i* 
nenlari  juwimuft;  auctoritate  ipsiut  Hieroclis,  pp.  ofi,  Sl4.    /</ci% 

'  VideA^o/.  ad  p.  .^l«. 
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forte  plurima  ^  Stobxo  omissa  sunt,  ut  ex  prionxm  aKqoibiu  fiagBMW 
turn  nobis  nullum  conservavit. 

Hsec   autcm    uti  sunt  o  Stobxo  expressa,  et  satis  fildeliter  verOy 
et  satis  feliciter  plerumque,  ubi  res  postulabat,  emendata  Tidentiir. 
Ne   tamen   semper    satisfactum    officio    Interprets   aut    correctoiis 
putetur,  obiter  notanda  nonnuUa  duximus.      Fag.  216.   (904)  pro 
•^^TT^dfTct    rdt^6t,    apponit    margin!    forte    '    xWrr^^rriM,    Tertitqne 
<  sublimes    muri.'       Sed    neque   conjectura    placet,    neqne    version 
cum  verba  Hieroclis  satis  elegantia  sint,  et  frustra  mutata,  nt  obsenrat 
CI.  Salmasius  ad  ^lium  Spartianum.     Ut  enim  xMrr^i^rm  genendi 
nomine  quae  <  lapidibus  strata  ;'  ita  quK  *  in  altum/  i^wr^tntf^    £t 
qucmadmodum  apud  Codinum,  cum  de  trullo  loquitur,  wmr^nf  dici- 
tur,  quod  in  solo  ponitur,  fMvaiiMtrif  quod  in  cameris,  i^^^fampftm^mrtt  qood 
in  parletibus ;  ita  de  pavimento  a^^Sa-ii  dicitur,  de  parietibus  •^Ur^ 
r<(.  Igitur  l^^rrpdfx^i  rcl^u  Sunt  o^B^ttt^fM^tntif  hoc  est  *  *  cmsds  mar* 
moi'eis  et  laminis  inducti/     Deinde  cum  ^wA^rrti  fAv^fifSm  *  fbmicad 
myrrhinones'  reddit,  et  ad  margtnem  exponit,  *  loca  myrds  coosia 
opere  topiario  structis  arcuatim,  vel  cjusmodi  picturasy'nonrectemen- 
tern  authoris  explicat;    potius  enim  *forficati  myrrhtnones'  dicendi 
sunt,  quam  *  fomicati.'   Ita  Glossx  Veteres  Grxco-latiiUB»  i^«Ai{Jv  *  fbr« 
fico  ;  et  Latino-grxcae,  *  ForHcatio'  '^ttXtiufi^.     Revera  ^'mX^juw  Gne* 
CIS  est,  *  tondere/    Hesychius,  irtixii^t^  ««^i.     Ut  igitur  apud  Mtr« 
tialem  <  tonsile  buxetum/  ita  nostro  ^i^KXirrti  fivfptfSfK  *  <  tODsilia  mjr* 
teta/     Unicum  prster  hunc  locum  attingam  ad  finem,  p.  24f8.  (318) 
pessime  ab  interprete  acceptum.     Km}  rtk  fM  tm^  ivifSf  mv^l^  Stt  Iri- 
fUT^'timi  K  Tt  xMt  rifir  yvfttlxit  7r^T*f.      *  Ct  hzc  quidem  dt  viris  dicta 
satis  sint ;  restat  adhuc  de  mulieris  officio  dicendnm.'      Nob  tntet 
lexit  quid  esset  hifAtr^'Htrxt,  quare  et  sententiam  puncto  mntilaTit,  et 
sensum  nullo  prorsus  modo  verbis  consonum  afnxit.     Est  autem  Sri> 
fUT^uf,  ^  supra  debitum  aliquid  largiri  vel  concedere,  adeoque  pneter 
id  quod  officio  nostro  incumbit  agere.*     *Mens  Hieroclis  haec  est 
Cum  opera  famili »  inter*  virum  et  focminam  dividenda  sint ;  ita  ut  rus* 
tica,  forensia,  civilia  viro,  domestica  vcro  negotia  fceminae  tribnantur: 
tamen  et  patremfamilias  aliquando  decet  officiis  domesdcis  sese  im- 
miscere ;  non  tantum  sciscitando  et  inspiciendo,  sed  etiam  negotia  mo- 
liebria  ti-actando,  imo  ad  ipsum  lanificii  opus  nonnunquam  descco* 
dendo.     £t  ut  hsec  virorum  officio  conveniunt,  ita  decet  etiam  muli^ 
rem.  non  tantum  lanificium  tractare,  sed  ad  opera  maris  Tirilia  aoce* 
dere ;  et  prxter  officia  sibi  peculiaria,  aliqua  etiam  ijnft^r^  loco  in  le 
suscipere.     Ita  lege  et  intelligc  verba  Hieroclis  :  tinfurfiwrni  UrtMsi 

mm  TUP  «AA«r  t(y<vv  ri^y  ifjrttfip^Ti^vu 

Sunt  alia  male  accepta,  alia  mutila,  quae  mihi  jam  festinanti  ant  ex- 
cutereaut  sanare  non  licet. 

Quod  autem  ad  postremum  '^  Hieroclis  fragmentum  ex  £iisd>io  de- 
tumptum  atttnet,  mirabitur  fortasse  quispiam  plura  authoris  verba 

'  Ita  quidem  scriLitnr  in  niargine  Stnbaci  Atwelia  AUobrogmm  editi,  quo  asai 
▼idetur  Pear^oiiiis;  sed  xiplrfa-rsty  quod  acqiie  cormptam  est,  exhibet  £tfttit 
JVecheliitna,      I^ecdliam, 

^  Sunt  tonRilia.     Pearson, 

'  N OS  exhibemiis  rat;  ^ifnnaiiui;,  aactoritata  MS.  Novi  CoUegu  ObMi* "feliM* 

^    Vide  supra  Notam  iextam. 
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inde  excerpta  non  esse.  Et  fatcor  equidem,  quisquis  interpretem  Eu- 
sebii  sequetur^  plura  ad  Hieroclem  nostrum  *  rcferet,  quam  nos  retuli- 
mus.  Ecce  enim  in  Confutatione  llbri  septimi,  h2:c  ille :  *  Sed  audi 
quibos  Hierocles  verbis  partes  Damidis  tueatur.  Probabilisr  inquity 
ratio  fait,  cur  Dam  is  a  Pythagoretorum  ritu  deflexerit.*  Hsec  igitur 
et  quae  sequuntur  Hieroclis  erunt,  st  credamus  Acciolo ;  si  Eusebium 
consulamus,  Philostrati  erunt,  qui  sub  t»  cvyy^tiipwi  nomine  intelligi* 
tur,  et  apud  quern  libri  septimi  capite  octavo,  verba  ipsa  extant  incor- 
rupta :  mlrUt  fth  «%  r«f  fAtraZctXui  rh  Aec/Mt  to  tmf  Ilv^ye^UMf  r^iAtf  k 
ya^  iwf  MMuv  yf  tcvro  fiiB-iifUt  ^nrtf,  ifii  fiiretytUi  tcvrS.     Qux  ideo  descripsiy 

ut  ex  lis  emendetur  Eusebii  codex,  qui  pro  ^^i,  Hhi  pro  «$  xuxitty  xtutUip 
pro  ^i^Mif,  minus  recte  habet  fUTttvctt,  et  uvrS  perperam  omittit.  Ne- 
qae  hic  solum,  sed  alibi  etiam  in  eo  opere  Hieroclem  nobis,  invito  au- 
thore»  exhibuit  Interpres  Florentinus,  op-or  iwi  rn  y^ci^n  rS  veu^k  rS  ^lAif- 

JU|#fi  ^mt^tvanif  ftif  iict  TrXue^of  ijxotTogf  to  o  ^AigSif  fiii  rtftiSvr^i  rvyy0x(pwf» 

*  Qnatenus  inquam  colligere  est  de  ipso  Philalethis  authore  cruditione 
quidem  magna  referto,  veritatem  ipsam  probro  aificiente.'  *  Jta  ille^ 
at  solet/  rhilalethis  author  certe  erat  Hierocles;  at  alius  o  9r«^^  rf 
^aiM}u&th  alius  author  Philalethis.  Loquitur  Eusebius  de  Philostrato^ 
cui  tarn  insigne  et  doctrinie  et  veritatis  studii  testimonium  dederat 
Hierocles;  idque  in  hunc  modum.  Nos  autem  solam  Philostrati 
hbtoriam  inspiciamus,  ex  qua  ostendemus  Apollonium  non  inter  plu* 
losopfaosy  ne  quidem  inter  mediocris  bonitatis  viros,  esse  numerandum; 
nedam  cum  Christo  comparandum,  '  quantum  colligere  est  ex  scriptis 
Historici,  Philalethis  judicio  et  erudiii,  et  veritatem  colentis.' .  Ita  in^ 
terpretor,  particula  negationis  fin  deleta ;  turn  quod  ipsissima  verba  sint 
Hieroclis,  tum  quod  hxc  sequantur,  rettvr^i  y*^  ^f  avru  fiirtt,  rSv  aXhttw 

Neque  vero  Acciolus  toties  sine  socio  erravit,  eoque  erudito.     Me« 
minithajus  <  Opusculi  Eusebiani' Photius :  'AFfyy^o-^  *£v9^/»  tow  n«^ 

*Xm  ^^y«(*  *  Lecta  est  Eusebii  Pamphili  confutatio  brevis  librorum 
Hieroclis  de  ApoUonio  Tyaneo.'  Ita  Andreas  Schottus,  hac  annota- 
tlone  adjecta :  *  *  Septem  eos  fuisse  colligere  licet  ex  libello  Eusebii 
qui  adhucsuperest,'  Mirabarprimo  septem  libros  contra  Religionem 
nostram  ab  Hierocle  fuisse  conscriptos,  cum  Lactantius,  qui  eadem 
state  vixit,  duorum  tantum  mcntionem  fecerit ;  deinde  vero' bbstupui^ 
cam  vir  doctus  id  se  ex  libello  Eusebii  collcgisse  profiteretur,  qui  r«9 
^OmXi^  XAyir  semper,  ac  si  unus  tantum  liber  fuisset,  meminit; 
et  verisimiUimum  est  Hieroclem  comparationem  ApoUonii  Tyand 
cum  Christo  nostro,  in  uno  tantum  ex  duobus  libris,  ut  ante  docui- 
mas,  instituisse.  Neque  divinare  possum  unde  eum  numerum  ex* 
culpserit  Schottus,  nisi  forte  locum  paulo  ante  allatum  ex  confu- 
tatione libri  septimi  in  animo  habuerit,  quo  versio  Accioli  Hieroclif 
frs^pmentum  male  exhibet.  Certe  Eusebii  libellus,  licet  adversus 
Hieroclem  scriptus,  in  refellendis  tamen  Philostrati  fabulis  versa* 

'  De  nefario  into  Hieroclis  Nic.oraediensis  opcre  consul.  Ernditissimam  Heiw 
ric.  Valesiiuu,  de  vita  et  scriptis  EuselAi  Ctrsariensis,  Holsteoiiira  de  tita  ctscripH» 
Porphyriif  p.  90.  et  Got.  CiivCDni,  magnain  EcclesiasticaR  Uistoriae  InmeD,  ill 
Histwim  Utenria,  Tom.  I.  p.  279.  Tom.  II.  p.  99*    Needkam, 
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tur,  et  octo  ejusdem  libros  orJine  percurrit ;  imo,  quasi  contrarerue 
aummam  ex  Pnilalethe  tantum  nomin:ire  contentus,  orationem  totam 
adversus  celebrem  illam  Sophlstam  et  Historicum  dirigtt,  ipsum  yero 
Hieroclem  *  eo  tan  turn  nomine  postea,  quod  fidem  tain  lepidis  fabulis 
haberet,  obiter  perstringit.  Atque  hxc  vera  esse,  taxa  ex  verbis  iUis 
Susebiiy  fMvn^  ^i  l-jrirKv^tifu^  t);v  rev  OtAdOT^ftTdv  y^tf^vv,  tum  ez  diligeoti 
coUatione  locorum  ex  Philostrato  timXtlti  adductorum,  turn  deniqne 
ex  ipso  libri  titulo,  secundum  Codicem  Regiam  a  CI.  Hoktenio  ex- 
pressoy  luce  clarius  constabit.* 

Neque  vero  mirum  est  Acciolum  non  vidisse  quae  sint  HierodiSy 
cum  non  vidcat  quis  fucrit.  Ostendtmus  ante  (^  Lactantio  fuisse  earn 
«  fe  numero  judicum ;'  neque  tantum  Chrrstianonim  persecutioni  prr- 
fuisse  putandus  est,  sed  officium  dignitatemque  judicis,  prius  quam 
adeo  cnideliter  barbareque  sxvire  Diocletianus  inciperet,  obtinuisse ; 
quod  h.vc  Lactantii  verba  non  obscure  indicant,  qmbns  Hierockm 
ipsum  afFatur.  *  Tot  semper  latrones  perierunt,  ct  qnotidie  pereont^ 
utique  multos  ct  ipse  damnasti.'  Confirmat  hxc  etiaxn  satis  non  s^ 
mel  Eusebius  :  r&vrtut  y«^  ifiTf,  inquit,  '  )i«M^<nidYfT«f,  ifUv  rw  n  ^iAa- 
Ai|diBV(  r«  ufttrtcrtf  ri  lucS*'  aAivp  ^ixu^ni^m  iiu/in^ir^f  i  xMrm  *  X^twruoif 
fi^U,  xMi «(  avroi  tcivral  ^«x«/,  ix^tfinf  f^'  Ueirrm  ic^trts  ^mn^  mmrmtrinni, 
<  His  itaque  ad  disquisitionem  coUectis,  satis  puta  constabit,  et  Ffaila- 
lethis  hujus  judicia  simul  cuncta  testfmoniaqoe  complex!,  acreilhxd  in 
Christianos,  rerumque  omnium  ut  de  se  ait  judicium  consnlttsnmum. 
Ita  Interpres  Florentinus.  Rursus  Eusebius;  Tmurm  'li^utxi  fi 
MHtTtirit  Koci  Kct^Xit  ^ncctcTTK^M  ^n^tmviAtm' fiiTti  w}iXnt  inrUcuff  mXifiilMm 
inrrk  umi  ^^ku.  <  Haec  sunt  qux  Hierocles  pro  veris  habet,  ille  soler« 
tissimus  in  judiciis  supra  adductis  ac  undecunque  in  ^  nobis  legeiidif 
cxcussor/  Ita  rursus  Acciolus.  Quis  autem  Oedipus  ha»c  Vcrsiomi 
nnigmata  interpretabltur  ^  aut  quid  tanto  molimine  libri  in  lingoazn 
maeis  familiarem  transferuntur,  si  Gratca  intellectu  sint  facilia,  Xad* 
na  mtelligi  non  possint  ?  Quid  enim  aliud  est  rk  iuuirrn^m  ituU(pm% 
quam  *•  Judex  constitutus  ?'  Quid  r«  ^tKXTri^ttt  ^ciwtmvfMi^Hf  qu^ 
^is  cui  concredita  est  potestas  judicandi  I*  Qux  si  sint  rk  mHtrmrttum 
»«d)Xov,  (aut  enim  pro  n,  aut  praeter  n  priori  loco  Wleg^o)  quid  aliud 
quam  '  immensa  et  *  suprema  potestas,'  aut  in  suprema  saltern  curia« 
denotatur  ?  Quam  autem  potestatem  Eusebius  mtelligit,  utrum  quod 
esset  iirtt^x^  'AAi$«y^{f/«$,  ut  ex  Epipbanio  docuimus,  an  iuutuMmtt  ^ 
liioi  A*y0f,  de  quibus  Strabo,  non  est  hie  disserendi  locus.  Haec  enim 
ideo  tantum  adduximus,  ut  ostenderemus,  Eusebium  vitio  interpreds 
minus  fuisse  intellectum,  neque  fragmentum  authoris  nostri,  eo  quod 
editum  est,  prolixius  h  libro  adversus  Hieroclem  esse  expectandoiD* 

Quoniam  vero  iUius  opera  in  hoc  volumine  claudit  hoc  thm^ 
«r«tf7Mr«dv,  finem  etiam  nostras  dissertatiunculae  simul^  ittiponet 
Quam  cum,  ut  postulatis  Typographi  tantum  morem  gererem,  primo 
aggressus  sim ;  ut  lectori  harum  renim  studioso  aliquo  modo  satis- 
facerem,  eandem  longius  preduxerim  ;  ut  reliquis  studib,  quz  me  im- 
periosius  avocant,  vaceni,  filum  ejus  et  crassiusculum,  et  jampridem 
nimis  fortasse  prolixum,  hie  abrumpam. 

JOANNBS  PBAIUiOKIffi 

>  £uivx^iyifiifrutf,     Peanom,  *  Noi«    Pcvtow. 
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be  105th  verse  of  the  Hippolytus  ed.  Monk,  we  have 
ne : 

ouhig  ft,*  a^lo'xei  vvxri  iaufj^aoTos  iioiv. 

I  nothing  on  thU  passage  in  Beck*s  Euripides,  except  the 

V action  of  Vaickenaer,  which,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Venns,  (for 

massage  in  the   Bacc/us  concerns  Bacchus  only)  is  not  sup>- 

d  by   a  reference  to  any  other  passage,  and  the  passage  in 

is  silent  as  to  the  time  of  worship :    "  Deos  sibi  placere 

Hippolytus,  qui  noctu  coleretUury   Venerem  et  Bacchum, 

etiani  agebantur  sacra  vuxroog  roi  voXki,  ut  ait   Eurip.  in 

*.  V.  486.     Ovid.  Fast.  v.  309. 

Hippolj^te  infeliXf  velles  coluisse  Dionemf^ 
Cum  constcrtuitis  diripereris  equit" 

may  be  here  worth  while  to  mention  the  note  of  Carolus  Neapolis 
by  Petrus  Burmannus  on  this  passage  of  Ovid,  "  Use  Hesiodo  et 
ro  Veneris  parens,  unde  Arnobius,  Vionaa  Venus,  proles  viri  imiler- 
if  Troiciy  atqu£  intestini  decoris  pubticatrix,  sed  hie  pro  filia  est,  ut  ap. 
ium  V.  Achilleidos  de  Parldis  judicio, 

Sed  SQlam  nimium  vidisse  Dhnem,*'  , 

innus  in  the  Lex.  Univ,  Lii§.  Bat.  1698.  cites  the  two  following  pa»- 
o£  Virgil,  under  the  word  Dione, 

Sacra  Dianaa  mairi,  divisque  ferebam 

Auspiciis  coeptorum  operum,        J£,n,  L.  in.  v.  IP. 

JEcfc  Dionai  processU  Casaris  astrum,     JEcU  ix.  v.  47. 

ioupTi  he  cites  the  passage  of  Ovid,  he  has  not  noticed  that  Dione  is 

isea  for  Venus  herself.     Two  other  passages  are  cited  by  Forreilinus, 

Lexicon  tot ius  Latinitat is,  from  Ovid,  where  Dione  ts  used  for  Dionseaj 

Terribitem  quondam  Ju^iens  Typhona  Diane,  Fast,  ii.  v.  461. 

Vincant  guibus  alma  Dione 
Faverit,  et  toto  qui  volut  orbe,  puer. 

Art,  Amator,  L.  iii.  v.  3. 

r  in  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latint^,  is  silent  altogether  i^bout  the  three 
;es  of  Ovid,  and  about  this  use  of  Dione;  but  Basil  Faber,  in  the 
\rus  Scholast.  Erud.  says  :  "  Non  raro  pro  ipsa  Venere  ponitur,  ut  ap. 
1.  Ept^r.  79.  V.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  i.  86.  (Cedat  equus  Latia  ^ui  contra 
a  Dionr^,  Casarei  stat  sede  fori,  where  Jer.  Markland  is  silent.) 
pigram  of  Ausonius,  which  is  numbered  80,  and  not  79,  in  Tollius's 
nstelodami  167^.9  P*  ^^-  ^^^s  thus, 

Aut  restingue  ignem,  quo  torreor,  alma  Dione, 
Aut  transire  jube,  vel  face  utrimque  parem, 

almu  Diane  seems  to  be  a  quotation  from  Ovid.    Forcellinus  is  there- 
ot  quite  correct  when  he  says  "  Dione  tapissime  usurpatur  pro  Venert 
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This  passage  in  the  Hippoliflus  may  enable  us  to  see  the  spirit 
of  the  passage  in  Horace: 

Jam  Cf/therat  churos  ducit  Venus,  immincnte  Lunn,    L.  I.  Od.  iv.  v.  5. 

for  it  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  \Torship  was  paid  to  her  $X 
night  in  preterence  to  the  day,  and  I  suppose  Horace  to  allude  to 
this  fact  in  tlie  words,  Irnminente  lunuy  that  is,  lucente  luna,  pro- 
pinqua,  non  longe  absente.  But  let  us  see  what  the  critics  and 
commentators,  to  whom  this  interpretation  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  occurred,  make  of  the  passage,  without  such  a  supposition. 
1  shall  first  produce  a  most  unfortunate  opinion  of  'Daniel 
Hein<>ius,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  edition  of  Horace,  to 
ivhich  1  iiave  at  present  access,  and  which  is  well  refuted  by  Jo- 
annes Croius  in  a  work  replete  with  curious  information  and 
profound  erudition : 

**  Sed  videamus  ntrum   Heinsio   jam  viro,  et  jam  illustri  felicios- 
succcdat  critica  :  ha^*  scribit  Carm,  L.  i.  Od.  4.  Iloratius — ad  h«c 
verba  scribit  Crilicorura  princeps :  '  Quod  Ittxulsvov  Graeci  dicuat, 
instans,  aut  imminens  Latini  vertunt ;  ita  Aristoleles  ycovov  loraaaoy 
iemvus  prajiium,  vocat  alibi,  i(Trci{j.Bvo'j  Je  X^^*'^"  ^^  V  ^l^^^^  ^ 
riaijv   gLiroSxTsiv  Totg  si/.rocoii,  imminenie  jam  tempore  quo  solifendum 
erat  mcrcatoi ibus,  i.e.  pnesente  jam  tempore,  et  incipiente :  Graeci 
snensis  uniuscujusque  principium,  [/.-ijva  la-rifj.evov,  vel  o-gXijjnjy  urretfu- 
mjy  vocant  usque  ad  decimum  diem :  ita  WrcLtukvw  fXrijvtff,  iwummewie 
mense,  vei  Wrai^svY^s  cfXy/Tj^  irnminente  luna,  fieri  dicitur,  quod  initio 
tit  mensis  aut  luiitc,  ut  Tacitus  Libello  De  Germanarum  Moribus 
loquitur,  Cum  luna  inchoatur:  imminens  ergo  luna  est  ipsum  principiom 
xneusis,  imminere  enim  mensis  dicitur,  qui  jam  incepit,  non  qui  incep* 
turus  est:  et  tirones  sciunt  ita  ioqui  Gr<iecos,  £t  paulo  post :  'Sane 
tempus  prsescns,  sive  incipiens,  non  aliter  quara  tempuS  imminens,  a 
Graicis  i.  e.  s'/aTrcvg  yj^'iy^s  dicitur :  principium  antem  Aprilis  Veneri 
sacrum  crat,   ut  ex   Fastis  scinius :  Venus  ergo  choros  calendis  suis 
ducit,  quas  Gra'ci,  qui  calendis  carent,  imminrnlem  lunam,  Wrc^uyi\v 
(TiXr^vr^v,  i.  c.  mensis  priucipiuiii,  nut  lunuc  vocant,  sivc  ipsuni  novilunii 
tempus,  quod  innninebat:  luna  ergo  noviluuium,  quemadmodum  contra 
Hebra^is  novilunium  de  toto  mense,  plane  ut  Horatio,   cum   dixit, 
Noveeque  pergunt  intcrirc   lunce:    at  hie   luna,  novilunium*    ut    in- 
terduin  cf aiJ /at  Gra^cis  de  calendis:  sane   Euripides   ^aflsoy^  a-ekiva^, 
i.e.   divinas   lunas,  ipsa  novilunii   fosta,  qua;  duodecies  a  Trojanis 
uno    anno    cclebrabantur,    dicerc  non   dubitavit;    sic  enim  choniiv 
Troadibus,  4>^i.y:oy  re  l^x'jsoi  a-sXivat,  5)uy  Suuhytx  rX^Sfi :   neque  quif- 
quam  tragicorum  Wrx^iAvr^v  o-gXijvr//,  i.  e.  immineutem  lunam  £estara 
hoc  voeare  dubitaret.'     Adeste,  quotquot  Grxcescitis;  adeste  quot- 
quot  annorum  et  mensium   Atheniensium  et   Romanorum   rationem 
n6stis,  et  de  ea,  qua?  hie  mihi  cum  Heinsio  est,  coutroversia  sententiaiB 
Testram  dicite ;  adesto,  tu  quoque,  Heinsi.     Evolve  Libros  Gnecos  et 
Latinos,  et   teipsum  consule :    tirones  quidem  sciunt  [ju^va  lorauuv«f 
dici  de  mense  jam  incipiente,  et  de  tertia  mensis  parte,  de  decern 
niniiruni  prioribus  mensis  diebus.    Sed  docti  sciunt  ncc  die!,  nee  posse 
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lici  trikfr^l  orrojji^y,  lunam  imminentem,  de  iisdem  diel^us  :  nullus 
iiDquam  Gnecorum  auctorum,  oratoruin,  aut  poetarum  hac  plirasi 
asas  est :  Homerus  quideniy  optimus  Grsecas  dictionis  arbiter,  tordfji^ 
nv  (ju^vsL  dixit  tenipus  dierura  aliquot,  vel  potius  diem,  qoo  mensis 
^Molvitur ;  proximus  vero  imminet  *0$u(r(r, 

rod  jUrgy  ^Jivovro^  |t^»'o^>  '^^w  ^'  IrraiJi^eYQto, 

altera  quidem  mensejam  labente,  altera  jam  immmente,  domum  redibii 
i.  e.  ut  ifiterpretatur  Didymus  et  Eustalhiiis  its  ft  aK^tfiyj  r^iocKciSa 
circa  trkesimam  mensis  diem :  et  obscrval  Plutarchus-in  SoIotu,  eum 
primum  haec  Homeri  verba  intellexisse,  et  esse  iuterpretatum,  ideoque 
nltimum  mensis  diem  ab  illo  dictum  fuisse,  syr^y  x«i  yiav*  a-wtdwy  $i 
r9V  fiyfyo^  Ttjy  avujiJiM>jav,  ksl)  r^y  xiyrjo-iy  nji;  a'skrjyrj^,  ovts  SuoiMtyw  tut 
r^yJkio,  oin  dvia'^oyn  avfji,<ps^o(ji,eyrjVf  a?\^d  ttoXyAxii  riji  avr^;  ijagpa^,  xal 
KaraXaiL^iyovtrecy,  xa)  ita^B^yoiusyr^y  riv  55 Aioy,  aJr^y  /xev  Irafg  raunjv, 
Ivj^y  xoi  yiay  kclX^Iv^ou'  ri  i^iv  it^i  avviSov  ijlS^i9v  ojJtyjs  rtv  irauo(ji*iy'M 
[xnfy\  TO  ^ff  \oiitoy  ij^ij  r&u  d^y^OfJiiyuj  it^orfiKBiy  i^yGUjUrfvof,  irfo2fr«^,  ufg 
mxs,  i^tdog  dHOua-as  'Ojx^J^ou  Xayoyro^, 

row  ftf y  ^Jiyorro^  jW'iJvo^*  t'ou  ^'  wraoiyoio, 

njv  ^f  ifi^g  rifjiifxy  voviJi,vjyiay  ixdXears,  Cum  perspexisset  autem  mensis 
HOnetaUmf  et  amimadvertUset  cursfim  luna  nee  cum  exartu  soiis,  nee 
mm  occasu  congruere;  verum  subinde  earn  eodem  die  solem,  ei  assepd, 
ft  pnttergredi,  hunc  ipswn  diem  navissimam  et  primam  lunam  jussii 
Sffdlmri^  partem  ejus,  qua  coitum  lun^e  cum  sole  antecedit,  mensi 
weHnenti,  residuam  inchoanti  arbitratus  attribuendam :  et  fuit  certe 
V  sU  videtur,  qui  Homerum  percepit  canentem—H\c  cum  desierit 
as,  cum  coeperit  alter :  insequentem  vero  diem  Neomeniam  vocavit. 
Hesiodus  vero  hrrdfieyoy  (ji^r^va  producit  ad  decimnm  tertium  mensU 
diem,  io  carmiue  de  diebus, 

pM^y^^  ^  'KrToitJLeyov  T^ianouhKdiy^y  d>ioLfr^ou 

wunsis  mttem  inchoati  decima  tertia  caveto  etc.  ubi  Moschopulus  et 
Proclus  observant  mensem  inchoatum  dici  a  veteribus  de  mense  usque 
id  diem  vicesimum,  Itrrajxsvoy  uLyjva  soug  eixa^o;  s>^yQy'  [/.Brd  Ss  rovro, 
jtfwrj^y  ^SlvoytoSt  tul)  Seite^ay  ^iivovros,  xa«  ra  i^rj^ :  Tzetzes  vero  inter- 
pretatur  au^^ijt,iy7]$  njf;  a-eXrjyrjs,  crescente  luna :  sed  quitm  nieusis 
tandem  in  111.  partes  divisus  fuit,  tunc  lardfji^yos  aijv  d ictus  est  de 
decern  prioribus  mensis  diebus,  nee  unquam  prior  ilia  pars  dicta  fuit 
\erafUyy}  o's^.i^vrj :  illud  apud  omnes  fere  auctores  Graxos  legitur :  hoc 
rero  nusquam  :  si  aliter  factum,  aut  dictum  fuisset,  id  non  omisisset 
liligeDtissimus  hanim  rerum  observator  Pollux,  quihxc  tantum  bao 
le  le  scribtt  L.  l.  c.  7,  v.  5.  Mi^rj  Sb  ar^vo;,  lo-raaivoy,  jUrfo-owyro;,  xal 
K^orroft  tog  xai  rdg  rjfT;  Jexa^a^  ojircv  'rrcvg  Sisu^sly-  non  omisisset, 
loquam,  csK^yy^g  Urrau^syr^^,  si  id  a  veteribus  fuisset  dictum.  Si  lara^ 
}uyy^  vero  j^AijyTjy  de  priore  mensis  parte  dixissent  veteres,  dixissent 
qnoque  ic^tiry^  IfftAjj^ivriC^  hvrifx  Ifrraiuivr^g,  primus  imminentis  lunm^ 
mekndus  imminentis  luna,  et  sic  de  reliquis  usque  ad  hycdryiv  laraf^iytff 
dichmm  imminentis  lunes.    At  id  non  dixerunt,  sed  ir^ «}nj  IrraiJi^iYQv, 
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Bevrica,  lrrau.ivoVf  sub.  tjLr,voc,  prmv9  instantis  menns,  9eeumdu$  huU^- 
tis  mensis,  cl  sic  de  reliquis.     Nee  dici  potiiit  a-sX/fYrj  loTaugyrff  neqoe 
dici  potest  hI>  lis,  qui  rations  sunt  prtediti.    Si  enim  prior  CHH^as  meosis 
dicatur  crsXrfyr^  WrayJyy}^   iuna   imminens,   oportcl   ut  altera  dicatnr 
trsXrjvy}  u.37y:'jXy  y*  ^xfjij,  Iuna  media,  et  tertia  crsKyjyr)  Xijyoya-a,  -f^^ivrjo^ 
Iuna  prccceps.     IJt  autctu  a  ucniitic  unquam  dicla  fuit  Iuna  medm 
pro  alteni  mensis  parte,  ant  htna  prceceps  et  inclinata  pro  tertia :  ila 
dicta  non  fuit  htna  immin.ns  pro  priore  <iccat!e.     Adeo  auteiu  de  bac; 
loquendi  ratione  non  coj^itarunt  veteres  Gra^ci,  ut  lunae  cursom  in  iv. 
partes  diviseriut,  ut  et  hodie  fit,  ut  sciuut  omnes,  qui  vcteruin  aucto- 
rum  libros  legerunt,  et  lunam  dixerint  y.scot,r^ei^y  iiJLpx.v^TOVp  jxijvoci^y 
et  hyprow/y  coiniiculatam,  gibbosam,  (unatam,  et  dividuam:    quod 
quoinodo  posset  ad  ill.  illas  nieusis  partes  accorauiodari,  si  dicerentnr 
ereXrfVr,  IrTai^svYj,  iiB(rr^,  y.oii  ^blvovcrx,  luTia  immhuns,  media,  et  jnrsuepi^ 
ne  ipse  quidem  Heinsius  posset  indicare.     Dubitarent  igitur  tragici 
Qrseci,  qui  roruin  et  vcrboruni  usum  tenerent,  Festuni,  de  quo  agi| 
Horatius,    lo-raae-.ojy    creXy/T;v    imminentem    lunam   vocarc,    quicquid 
«ioniniavcrit  IIein>ins.     Deinde  cum  Horatius  Romanas  mulieres  ad 
fcstum  Veneris,  quod  calendis  aprilibus  agebatur,  celebrandum  invitet, 
ut  asserit  Heinsius,  et  inenscs  Uomaui,  utetaoni,  fuerint  solares,  noo 
lunarcs,  quoinoiio  potult  Iloratius  principium  mensis  wnminemtem  Hm^ 
Tocare?  quis  dixit,  aut  indicavit  Heinsio  novilunium  eo  anoo,  quo 
banc  Odeu  scripsit  Horatius,  incidisse  iu  calendas  aprilesi  quid  ret« 
poudebit,  si  dicaiuRs  plcniluuium  tunc  fuisse  ?  quibas  argumentis,  aol 
qoibus  testiuioniis  senteutiam   nostrara   poterit  labefactare  1    Cyclns 
lauaris  est  annoruin  xix.  et  dierum  xi.     At  quis  indicavit  Heinsio 
cyclum  lunarem  incidisse  in  prinium  aprilis  diem  eo  anno,  quo  Horatius 
haec  scripsit]    Cur  mensis  ille,  de  quo  bSc  Horatius  loqui  Heinsio 
lidetur,  fuit  mensis  cvcli  (unaris?  qu^  ratio  nos  cogit,  ut  id  ere* 
damns  ?    cur   non   credemus   potius  aprilcm   Horatii  pertinuisse  ad 
annum  tertinm,  aut  quartum  cycli  lunaris?    idcoque  novilunium  non 
incidisve  in  calendas  aprilis  ?  Nos  brevius,  clarius,  et  verissime  dicimns 
imminentem  hmam  Floratio  esse  lucentcm  lunam  et  plenam  ;  vult  enim 
ut  Nvniphic  et  Charif cs  saltent,  non  illuni  nncte,  quod  iucommodunT 
ac  triste  fuisset,  sed  ad   lunte  radios,  ut  facilius  altemo  pede  terram 
quaterent."    Jo.  Croii  San-ar,  et  historie.  in  Nov.  Fcsdus  Obaerv.  Pan 
I.  in  qua  Dan.  Heinsii  Prolegomena  in  Exer.  perpenduiUur,  Geofevte, 
1645,  p.  ^S5. 

'*  Venus,  inquit,  dux  cliori,  jam  cum  Nymphis  et  Gratiis  ad 
lutiam  saltat^  Luna  imminentem  i.  e.  propinqua,  ex  quo  inteliige 
lucente,  et  ita  nbctu  ;  nam  imminere  valet  propinfjuum  esse,  non 
longe  abessCy  ut  cum  dicimus,  mortem  nobis  quotidie  imminere : 
sic  Horat.  Od.  xx  vii.  Lib.  3.  Imhrium  divina  avis  imminentumy  et 
Od.  XI I.  hujus  Lib,  Parihos  Latio  imminentes, i.  e.  animo et  volun- 
tate  nocendi  propinquos,  et  Od.  xxii.  L.  2.    tmminens  villa  tue 

{nnus  esto :  significat  autem  mulieres  et  puellas  veris  tempore  ad 
unam  saltare  solere,  idque  Venere  hortante  ac  praeeunte."  DioDja 
X^ambini    Comment arii    iu    Horatium,   Lutetis,  1567.    p.  17 
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Cbriatophorus  Landinus,  quoted  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
Horace  pcO^liahed  at  Basils  in  1580.,  says  erroneously, ''  ImminenU 
lutiGj  appropinquante  nocte,  ut  ostendat  ad  multum  tern  pons  spa- 
cium  duci  choreas,  cum  ne  imminente  quidem  uocte  desinant/^ 
when  in  fact  the  reason  why  Horace  mentions  .the  moon  is,  be- 
cause Fenus  was  to  be  worshipped  more  particularly  at  night. 
Theodorus  Pulmanmis  cites  a  cUfiercnt,  but  equally  erroneous, 
reason  for  this  mention  of  the  moon,  given  by  Turnebus,  "  Immi" 
fiente  Lima,  quod  est  ex  ccelo  illucescente,  praesultrix  Venus  cho- 
ros  ducit,  quia  noctu  remotis  arbitris  terra  grata  numinibus  est^ 
cum  cerni  nolint.  Cum  superis  terrena  placefit,  inquit  Papintus 
Sitv.  1. 1.  Ha^c Turnebus  L.  ix.c.27.  Imminente  Luna^  i.e.  vespeti 
noctuque:  vide  Turneb.  L.  xxx,  c.  11.":  the  words  are  these, 
''  Nolunt  dii  se  faominum  oculis  cerni :  ita  has  plagas  celebrant  et 
colunt,  quo  tempore  homines  in  sua  se  recepere  tecta,  relictisque 
agris  domi  sopiti  jacent."  Badius  Ascensius,  whose  Notes  are 
published  in  the  very  valuable  edition  of  Horace  published  at 
Venice  in  1 55Q.,  gives  another  reason  equally  erroneous,  '^  Luna 
imminoDte,  i.  paulo  ante  noctem,  quae  humida  et  ita  frigida  est.'' 
in  VI bat  is  called  Dr.  Combe's  edition  of  Horace,  Baxter  is  quoted 
as  assigning  another  reason,  '^  Clara  nocte ;  erant  enim  Idus : 
rostica  numina  sal  tare  non  solent  nisi  ad  claram  Lunam."  Ch« 
Guil.  Mitscherlich  ed.  Lipsiae  1800.  V.  1.  p.  63.  assigns  a  rea- 
son different  from  all  these.  For^^fter  having  observed  ^*  Deos  in 
solitudine  errare,  noctuque  terras  obire,  fjMxagcov  roi  vvKreg  saa-tv, 
jaxta  Hesiod.  *Epy,  7iiO.  adde  ejusd.  Theog.  v.  10.  Stat.  Silv. 
i.  1.  95.  unde  nox  ipsa  poetis  sacra,  inprimis  vero  Venerem  sub 
yens  adventum  terram  invisere,"  he  adds,  *'  Imminente  luna,  de- 
super  lucente,  adeoque  nocte  serena.'*  For  this  opinion  he  was 
probably  indebted  to  Cruquius,  who  in  his  edition  of  l6l  1.  p.  17* 
says  '*  Imminente  luna,  supra  caput  lucente  :  haec  est  metalepsis 
liiemis  prseteritae,  quae  nebulis  adductis  sidera  conteilebrat, 
ouibus  ctare  lucentibus,  et  cum  tenebris  nebulae,  et  hiemis  rigor 
fugisse  censetur :  imminere  hie  est  capiti  impendere,  sen  supra 
caput  volvij  quod  manifesto  deprehendi  nequit,  nisi  sudo  et  pure 
coelo :  hinc  fit  quod  imminere  ad  id  quod  est  lucere  significan- 
ter  transfertur.'^ 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Hatton,  July3\,  1813. 
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OF 

Mr.  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

From  the  AjHENitiM,  No.  24. 


Not  long  after  the  Professor  had  taken  his  first  degree,  it  wm  m 
the  contemplation  of  the  Syndics  of  the  University  press  tt 
Cambridge  to  publish  iEschyhis,  with  those  papers  of  Stanley 
which  have  since  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Rcf. 
Mr.  Butler,  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  Mr.  Porson  offered 
lo  undertake  the  work,  if  he  were  allowed  to  conduct  it  according 
to  his  own  views  of  the  duty  of  an  editor.  He  moreover  sug* 
gested  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  obtain  the  various  readings  of 
an  important  manuscript  upon  the  continent  (at  Venice,  if  we 
rightly  remember,)  and  he  actually  proposed  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney, for  the  purpose  of  collatins^  it,  at  an  expense  not  greater 
than  that,  for  wliich  the  task  could  have  been  performed  by  a  per- 
son upon  the  spot.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of  learnings  this 
offer  was  rejected,  and  in  a  majMier  so  discouraging,  that  it  served 
in  a  great  measure  to  extinguish  in  him  that  ardent  love  of  fiune, 
Mrhich  is  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  honorable  incen- 
tive to  every  laborious  undertaking.  Whether  it  were  wholly 
produced  by  the  various  disappointments  which  this  great  scholar 
experienced  in  his  progress  through  lifc^  or  whether  it  were  aided 
by  a  certain  portion  of  constitutional  apathy,  unquestionably  there 
never  existed  an  individual  so  capable  of  reaching  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  that  species  of  excel Icnce  upon  which  liiniself  appeared 
to  place  the  greatest  value,  yet  who  so  sternly  neglected  the  means 
by  which  such  an  end  might  be  attained.  In  consequence  of  this 
turn  of  mind,  he  confined  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to 
such  exertions  as  were  called  forth  by  a  wish  to  serve  his  friends ; 
and  we  probably  owe  to  accident,  or  to  ihe  incessant  importunity 
of  others,  the  greater  part  of  what  has  at  length  appeared  under 
his  own  name. 

In  1786,*  when  Nicholson,  the  celebrated  bookseller  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  be 

'  It  is  certain  that  the  Professor  himself  did  ascribe  this  consequence  to 
the  fact  now  mentioned.  And  we  have  the  less  scruple  in  alluding  to  it^as  the 
person,  who  was  considered  by  Mr.  P.  as  the  principal  cause  of  his  disap- 
pointment has  long  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  living. 

*  The  title-page  has  1785:  but  JVIr.  Porson's  address  (which  with  charac- 
teristic quaintness,  is  incribed  <<  Lectori,  si  qui$£rit'*)  is  dated  2%  Aug.  178& 
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revailed  upon  Mr.  Porson  to  furnish  him  with  some  notes,  which 
•ccupy  about  nineteen  closely-printed  octavo  pages :  and  which^ 
hough  avowedly  written  in  haste,  and  upon  an  author,  whom  he 
tad  not  particularly  studied,  yet  attest  the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
;itations  from  Suidas^  wliich  accompany  these  notes,  were  fur- 
lished  by  the  Rev.  \\ .  Whiter,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
»f  '^  A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare^"  and  of  ft 
lew  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

In  the  year  ITB?,  he  communicated  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
[Clarendon  press  some  notes  upon  Toup's  emendations  on  Suidas^ 
¥hkh  appeared  with  that  important  work  in  17{)0.  These  noter 
le  had  probably  put  together  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  whose  learning  and  acuteness  he  always  mentioned  not 
lierely  with  approbation,  but  even  with  reverence.  To  the  great  loss 
>f  letters,  this  excellent  man  had  died  just  before  these  notes  were 
written.  Mr.  Porson  speaks  of  him  as  desideratmimus,  p.  422* 
ind  of  his  literary  character  he  thus  pronounces  his  opinion :  Tyr- 
vktttum,  acerrimuniy  si  quis  alius,  harum  rerum  judicem,  p.  448. 
Si  in  palmarid  Tyrwhitti  acuthsimi  emendatione  acquiescere  Hole-* 
mi  Toupiiis,  S^c.  p.  4f)l.  We  have  a  pleasure  in  quoting  these 
expressions  of  warm  panegyric,  because  a  notion  has  been  enter- 
auied  that  Mr.  Porson  was  actuated  by  a  mean  spirit  of  rivalry^ 
;vhich  led  him  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  others.  If  his  writings 
>e  fairly  examined,  such  an  opinion  will  appear  grossly  unjust. 
Higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  the  following :  '^  tir  sumn 
mUf  qui  iri  his  Uteris  regnat,  Ruhnkenius."  Not.  in  Xenoph. 
'  Insiems  et  extra  omnem  dubitationis  aleam  posita  est  summi 
Bentieii  emendatio,8^c.  Not.  in  Suid. — Valckenaer,  Toup,  Dawes, 
E^oen,  Pierson,  Brunck,  Wyttenbach,  and  all  real  scholars,  are 
>nU8ed  in  his  writings,  and  appeared  the  objects  of  his  respect  in 
MHTversation.  But  the  Professor  always  discriminated  when  he 
lestowed  praise  ;  and  indeed  he  says  of  himself,  ^*  ab  eorum  conr 
uetudine  vaide  abhorrui,  qui  nihil  aliud,  qiiam  pulcre,  bene^  recte, 
ertio  quoque  verbo  iugerunt.*'  Unquestionably  when  he  meets 
(rith  a  pretender  to  knowledge,  or  one  who  detracts  from  the  real 
nerit  of  others,  he  does  apply  the  lash  of  animadversion  with  a 
rerj  unsparing  hand.  See  pp.  486,  493  of  the  work  concerning 
Nrhkh  we  are  speaking,  and  of  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  it 

SxLLzyopHfLus. — The  writer  of  this  article  does  net  seem  to  be 
iware  that  Lectori,  si  gui$  erit  is  a  formula  commonly  prefixed  to  a  preface, 
ind  Professor  Porson  merely  adopts  it  as  such,  and  not  from  quamtness, 
iratiodesty.  Thus  Thorn.  Reinsius  in  the  Dissertation  De  Lingua  Punica, 
Dserted  in  I.  G.  Grccvius's  Syntagma  variorum  Dittertationum  rariorum  *U1« 
n^.  1703^  prefixes  it  to  his  Preface. 

"  Lectori,  si  guts  erit,  salusJ*  Eon. 
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furnishes  the  most  indubitable  specimens  of  learning,  aculeness^  and 
judgment. 

In  the  meantime  the  Professor  was  silently  edriching  the  repub- 
lic of  lettere  by  coiilribiitions  to  Maty's  Review.  The  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  correct  list  of  the  articles  which  he  furuished  to 
that  publication : — Schiitz's  iEschylus/  vol.  iii.  p.  433  :  this  is 
dated  from  Trinity  College.  Brunck's  Aristophanes/  voL  iv.  p.  55. 
Hermesiunax,  by  Weston,  vol.  v.  p.  238.  Huntingford's  Apology 
for  his  Monostrophics,  vol.  vi.  p.  93.  He  also  furnished  Mr. 
Maty  with  a  transcript  of  the  Letters  of  Bentley  and  Le  Clerc, 
Tol.  ix.  p.  233  ;  but  whether  he  wrote  the  account  added  to  them, 
we  are  not  enabled  to  state. ^ 

However  mortified  Mr.  Porson  might  have  felt  by  the  rejection 
of  his  proposals  respecting  iEschylus  at  Cambridge,  he  did  not 
altogether  forego  the  idea  of  publishing  that  author.      At  two 
several  times  he  announced,  in  Maty*s  Review,  an  intention,  which 
the  learned  must  deeply  deplore  was  never  ful/u  executed.    (See 
Maty,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  and  iv.  328.)     It  seems,  uideed,   that  some 
fatality  attended  every  effort  made  by  the  Prqfessor  to  restore 
some  of  its  oris:inal   briorhtness  to  that  meteor   of   the  ancient 
drama.     Tlirqugh  the  intervention  of  that  admirable  scholar,  Or. 
Chas.  Burney  of  Greenwich,  the  Professor  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Messrs.  Elmsley  and  Payne,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new, 
but  most  improved  edition,  was  to  be  printed  at  Glasgow.     After 
the  proofs  of  the  first  five  or  six  plays  had  been  regularly  sent  to 
the  Proferfsor,  they  suddenly  stopped,  and  some  time  after  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Scotch  printer  had  used  the  paper  for  the  folio 
edition.     Nor  was  it  known  for  a  considerable  period  that  the 
smaller  edition  was  in  existence,  till  at  length  the  English  book- 
sellers discovered  the  fiaiid.     In  the  Mo'uthly  Review  for  Feb, 
1796  is  some  account  of  this  abominable  transaction^  and  to  that 
we  must  refer  our  readers. 

Although  Mr.  Porson,  in  consequence  of  the  most  untoward 
circumstances,  did  not  appear  before  the  public  in  works,  avow- 
edly written  by  himself,  yet  his  mind  was  too  active^  or  his  dispo- 
bition  too  friendly,  to  allow  the  world  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
benefit  of  his  immense  erudition.  He  was  an  occasional  contri« 
butor  to  the  Moullily  Review,  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and,  we  believe,  to  other  periodical  publications.  Coucemu^ 
tliose  which  we  have  named  wq  have  to  sts^te^  that  the  account  of 

'  These  two  articles  have  been  reprinted  in  the  former  Numbers  of  Tkt 
ClsMical  Journal.     Edit. 

^  These  three  last  Articles  it  is  our  intenUon  to  insert  in  a  future  Nune 
bcr  of  the  Class,  Joum,    Edit. 
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ftobert8oii*8  Parian  Chronicle,  M.  R.  vol.  79,  in  the  year  1788, 
p.  351,  and  vol.  80,  p.  38,  was  written  by  him.  From  internal 
evidence  we  are  disposed  also  to  assign  to  him  the  Review  of 
Knight's  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  January  1794.  Of  three 
admirable  letters,  containing  an  ironical  defence  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Johnson,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1787,  under  the  signatiue  of  Sundry  Whereof, 
he  was  unqnestionably  the  writer.  Some  letters  upon  the  con« 
tested  verse,  1  John,  v.  7-  appeared  also  in  the  same  work,  which 
at  length  caused  the  inimitable  and  unanswerable  letters  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis.  In  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  argu- 
ment, or  wit,  vivacity  of  manner,  or  patience  of  research,  be 
most  conspicuous.  ^Fhis  work  appeared  in  1790;  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  subject,  though  abstruse,  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  that  it  is  recommended  not  only  by  the  qualities 
just  mentioned,  but  by  a  most  exquisite  specimen  of  English  com- 
position, the  neglect  which  it  experienced  from  the  author's  coun- 
trymen is  alike  disjcreditable  to  their  taste  and  their  understanding. 
If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  the  Author  received  only  30l.  for 
the  work,  and  he  was  informed  by  the  publisher  that  he  had  lost 
money  by  it.  With  good  reason  might  Valckenaer  exclaim, 
"  In  Gracis  istis  Bibliis^  dum  juventa  vigebam,  a  me  diligen^ 
ier  tractatis  sexcenta  possent  si  mi  fin  demon  strari ;  sed  quam  pan* 
ci  hoc  tempore  talia  sibi  monstrari  desiderareut !**  (Iheocr.  X. 
Idyll,  p.  «S0.) 

When  Mr.  Porson  was  at  length  placed  in  that  situation  to 
which,  if  all  the  scholars  then  living  could  have  been  candidates 
for  it,  he  unquestionably  might  advance  the  fairest  pretensions,  he 
seriously  turned  his  thcmghts  to  publication.  In  1797  the  Hecuba 
appeared,  as  the  precursor  of  all  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  had 
the  editor  been  allowed  that  portion  of  health  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  finish  his  design.  The  next  year  appeared  the 
Orestes;  the  year  after  the  Phci^nissa? ;  all  these  without  his  name, 
and  printed  in  I^ndon.  in  1801  the  Medea  appeared,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  and  with  his  name  prefixed — the  Syndics  (a  different 
race,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  from  those  vviio  had  slighted 
him  in  his  earlier  days)  being  disposed  to  give  the  warmest  encou- 
ragement, not  only  to  this  work,  but  to  every  other  in  which  he 
might  be  willing  to  engage.  Under  their  auspices  appeared  also 
in  1802  a  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  with  a  supplement  to 
the  preface,  and  a  very  copious  and  important  addition  to  the 
notes. 

lliis  work  is  so  fully  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
attempt  a  panegyric  upon  its  merits,  even  if  it  were  our  design  to 
give  a  critical  examcn,  instead  of  a  chronological  list.     In  aniwer 
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to  all  the  objections  which  have  hitherto  appeared^  we  diall  hntif 
urge  what  he  has  himself  applied  to  a  canon  of  Dawes :  Ea^  nm 
machinis  impiilsa  validioribus,  tclentum  persistet  inconcussa.  App. 
in  Toup.  p.  475. 

The  last  work  that  he  published  was  a  third  edition  of  the  He- 
cuba. He  had  also  proceeded  far  in  a  revision  of  the  other  three 
plays  :  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  circumstance  seriously  to  be  lamented, 
that  he  employed  so  much  time  in  revising  vihat  he  had  already 
given  to  the  world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  correct  the  text  cl 
the  remaining  plays.  But  such  was  his  scrupulous  fidelity  in  re- 
gard  to  the  duty  of  an  editor,  and  so  uncommon  his  accuracy  in 
every  thing  which  he  undertook,  that  he  never  fully  satisfied  hiiii- 
self;  and  conceived  that  something  still  was  wanting,  where  no 
one  but  himself  could  discover  any  symptom  of  deficiency. 

We  must,  however,  briefly  notice  some  other  of  his  literarj 
labors,  which  have  hitherto  been  omitted,  as  we  wished  not  to 
interrupt  the  series  of  his  editions  of  the  Greek  plays.  Wheo 
Heynes  Virgil  was  re-pubiished  in  London,  the  Proiessorwas 
engaged  to  superintend  the  press.  He  was,  we  believe,  hand- 
somely remunerated ;  but  every  scholar  must  lament  that  such  a 
mind  and  such  attainments  should  he  employed  in  merely  mechan- 
ical labor.*  In  the  year  1800  he  was  engaged  in  a  work,  much 
more  suited  to  his  powers,  and  much  more  beneficial  to  literature. 
We  mean  a  collation  of  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Odyssey, 
for  the  edition  of  tlomer,  which  must  ever  be  considered  as  a 
splendid  attestation  to  the  learning,  taste^  and  munificence  of  the 
GRENVILLE  family.  Of  this  collation  the  editors  speak  in 
terms  so  classically  appropriate,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  quoting  their  words.  '*  Ostitis  Codicis  collatio, 
quam  humanissime  in  se  siiscepit  Vir  eruditissimns  RICjiRDUS 
JPORSONf  et  summa  cum  diligenlia  peragendam  esse  stdtuit, 
digna  esse  visa  est  qucc  per  se  Integra  in  medium  proferretur. 
^d  calcem  itaque  ODY^SE.H  subjicimusy  non  nuaamqmdem 
iltamf  ex  indigesta  mole  ut  Jit  plerumque  conjiatam,  et  nulla  m 
irtUina  castigatam,  hcd  in  eruditorum   usum,   pro  ista    Grac^ 

*  To  this  edition  some  few,  but  very  fen,  notes  were  added  by  Mr.  P. 
(see  his  preface.) — He  also  rendered  some  assistance  to  the  edition  of  Bro- 
tier*s  Tacitus,  which  wab  printed  in  Scotland;  but  whether  it  consisted  ia 
original  notes,  or  merely  in  a  collation  of  the4to.  and  12mo.  editions,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  affirm  positively.  In  the  Herodotus,  nhich  has  since 
been  ct/mplcted  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  he  revised  only  a  small  part  of  the  text 
— Hellekopiiilis. 

We  insert  in  our  present  No.  an  article  relating  to  the  share,  which  Pro- 
fessor Porson  and  Mr.  Kidd  had  in  the  reprint  of  Brotier*i  TacUuSy  lately 
published ;  to  this  article  wc  refer  Hellenophilus  for  correct  informatioo. 
Edit. 
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iicts  scientia.  et  subacto  iudicio  quo  VIR  EGREGIUS  ttnm 
^iutn  marime  eminety  mtide  atque  affabre  eiabaratam. 
X  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  the  ^schylus,  which^  **  shorn 
its  beams/'  deprived  of  the  editor's  last  corrections,  without 
es  and  without  the  fragments,  ungraced  by  the  Professor's 
ne,  and  without  even  a  letter  of  preface,  stole  into  the  world  in 
.  year  1 800.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
ich  it  was  at  length  permitted  to  appear ;  but  we  conclude,  that 

importunity  of  his  friends  and  of  the  publishers  extorted  from 
1  a  reluctant  consent,  although  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
furnish  it  witli  one  word  of  introduction,  still  less  to  eurich  it 
h  his  latest  corrections  of  the  text.  Doubtless  it  has  not  com6 
th  with  half  that  advantage,  either  to  the  editor  or  to  the  public, 
t  it  would  have  possessed,  had  it  issued  from  the  press  as  a 
itinMite  edition^  the  fruit  of  his  last  labors^  the  matured  and 
II -digested  effort  of  his  mighty  mind.  Yet  still  we  thankfully 
ept  ity  as  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  Greek  literature.  In 
re  tban  two  hundred  instances,  the  text  is  improved ;  for  die 
St  party  by  the  admission  of  readings,  which  the  Professor's 
Ki  sagacity  discerned  amidst  a  chaos  of  errors ;  but  in  some 
ces  also  by  corrections,  which  he  adopted  from  preceding  edi- 
s.  A  method  was  pursued  by  him  in  this  edition,  M*hich  we 
nestly  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  every  critic.  Where  the 
;t  appeared  faulty,  and  no  emendation  offered  itself  with  suffi- 
at  authority  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the  text,  he  marked 
t  suspected  place  with  an  obelus.  Of  passages  thus  pointed 
t,  both  as  a  M'arning  to  inexperienced  readers,  and  a  guide  to 
;ure  critics,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  So  that, 
fortunate  as  this  edition  has  been,  the  text  is  still  improved  in  a 
sater  number  of  instances  than  those  in  which  it  continues  to  be 
fective.  And  in  regard  to  the  remaining  corruptions,  we  have 
Je  doubt  but  Mr.  P/s  acuteness  would  have  pointed  out  a  pro- 
ble  remedy  in  most  of  the  cases,  had  the  work  gone  on  to  its 
d,  without  the  occurrence  of  that  calamitous  fraud,  which  can- 
t  be  too  much  reprobated  or  deplored. 

From  this  enumeration*  it  appears,  that  in  point  of  quantity^ 
I  contributions  of  Professor  Porson  to  the  public  stock  of  know- 
Ige  were  far  from  inconsiderable.     In  point  of  merit,  they  must 

deemed  invaluable.  Whatever  he  has  done,  has  been  done  ih 
i  best  way ;  so  that  his  editions  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  stancU 

It  is  possible  that,  in  spite  of  our  anxiety  to  procure  t1>e  fiillest  and 
>st  authentic  information,  the  hst  may  still  be  incomplete  ;  and,  in  that 
c,  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  correspondent,  who  will  supply  the  de- 
ency.  If  we  would  make  a  correct  estimate  of  his  literary  labors,  it  will 
necessary  to  add  the  double  transcript  of  Photius,  Collations  of  various 
>S.  and  Editt.  and  various  other  critical  matter,which  his  papers  are  found 
ifford  in  great  abundance. 
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mrd,  by  which  the  qualifications  of  scholars  for  the  office  of  efr 
tor  may  be  measured^  and  as  a  guide  by  which  their  efforts  may 
be  directed.  There  were  two  qualities  iu  tlie  character  of  Mr* 
Porson  as  an  editor,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
which,  as  they  are  attainable  by  every  individual,  it  may  be  useful 
to  notice  more  parlicu/arli/.  These  arc,  industry  and  honesiy. 
In  collating  a  manuscript,  in  pursuing  the  variations  of  a  reading 
through  editions  and  lexicographers,  in  tracing  the  usage  of  t 
word  through  writers  of  the  same  age  or  upon  the  same  subjects, 
his  patience  was  never  exhausted,  his  ardor  never  disconcerterL 
In  point  of  honest i/,  whether  it  consisted  in  a  scrupulous  attentioa 
to  the  claims  of  his  author,  or  those  of  his  critical  predecessoTB, 
his  character  appears  the  more  illustrious,  because  it  is  more  rate. 
Never  would  he  allow  a  passage  to  be  pronounced  corrupt,  with* 
out  the  fullest  investigation ;  nor  did  he  think  himself  authorised  to 
admit  any  emendation  into  tlie  text,  without  a  very  strong  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  its  favor.  When  a  text  was  manifestly  cor- 
rupt, he  would  not  disturb  it,  for  the  sake  of  admitting  a  plausible 
conjecture ;  because  he  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding destroyed  the  traces  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  original 
reading  might  in  time  be  restored.  In  like  manner,  whatsoever 
merit  any  previous  editor  might  possess,  he.  invariably  assigued  to 
each  his  due  portion  of  praise ;  and  so  far  from  suppressing  wluit 
redounded  to  their  credit,  or  adopting  as  his  own  what  in  fact  was 
the  property  of  another,  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  bnoging 
for^'ard  to  his  reader's  notice  every  instance  of  happy  discernment 
or  ingenious  illustration.  For  these  qualities,  added  to  bis  unii- 
vailed  skill  in  decyphering  manuscripts,  and  to  his  penetration  in 
discovering  Uie  scope  of  a  passage  and  the  very  words  which  an 
author  was  likely  to  have  used  ;  recollecting  also  that  he  possessed 
a  judgment,  which  steered  an  even  comse  between  precipitation 
and  timidity,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  we  consider 
fahn  to  have  been  a  COMPLETE  CRITIC. 

The  works  of  Michael  Angelo  have  been  recommended  to 
young  artists,  as  the  great  model  of  cxcelleucc,  and  most  worthy 
object  of  their  imitation.  In  like  manner  would  we  most  earnestly 
exhort  every  one,  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  scholar,  to  regard 
the  productions  of  Professor  Porson  as  the  studt/,  by  which  be  i^ 
most  likely  to  improve. 

IIELLENOPIIILUS. 

Nov.  15,  1808. 
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;tenu8  per  dimidiam  fere  partem  Commentarii,  qui  ad 
idea  Carmioa  Epodica  pertinet^  viam  transegi  expeditam. 
riuaquam  dimidiam  alteram  persequor,  moneo  me  don- 
»ntiis  Rhesi  et  Cyclopis  practermissurum^  quia  leges^  quas 
apoauerit  incertus  auctor  Rhesi^  satis  definire  nequeo  (quan- 
t  si  mihi  liceat  hariolari,  dixerim  magis  ilium  fuisse  Sopho* 
lam  Euripidis  sectatorem,  ideoque  iuter  eos  recensendum  esse 
noua  nostrum  neglexeruut)  et  quia  pari  caligiue  obfuscantur 
mia  qus  ad  iabulas  Satyricas  pertinent. 


dromachae  v. 

782. 

et  sqq. 

W9 

^vfJLirXrfYotietf 

• 

K\6Hfeiy  hfi 

iflofMI 

vauoToX/av  t, 

vAetwt" 

• 

'IkiaSot 

1  Kerra6* 

5 

tt^Xjv  ?Tf  trcipog  fw- 

nX^ 

hoxifiog  b  Aio$  Tv- 

g)  XAf IVOTflC* 

i;  aiL^i^oLKK" 

el  kr*  'ilpyf 

ffv  Iv  fiv(o^ 

»f 

KOivoiv  rav 

10 

ffuxXffav 

4- 

IXP^*  -EufcSra- 

0  vavfiv  txfforSfti. 

15 


to 


wtremis   ex   EJ^u/rav    aftxia-iai   erui   ESg-JtM  vavfiv  ix«V9^. 
UM^  ntelius  aliquid  erueut. 

1.  834.  et  sqq. 

iS  f /\o;     -N  Hsc  pro  epod ;,  quam   claudit    Nutricis   o^tio 

Iva  iMVT"  I  'AXA'  if  a'  dfeir,y,  sumenda  sunt.   Perperam  ilia  olim 

,in  Append.  Troad.  p.  \65.,  ubi  reliqua  pars  CantAs 

probe  dispouitur,  in  fonnam  Antistrophicam  redegi* 

Male  quoque  struphae  sequeotis  initium  disposui. 

Nunc  malim 

(/fO;  X"?  ®V®'  WOT/XOW    TOM 

yftwrm;  %'jgog  f/Xa  ^\i^; 

>L.  IX.     ci.  ji.  tso.  xvin.  tJ 
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ibid.  1208.  et  sqq. 

'Afji/jrrifJLevoL  ^goO- 
Zet  icarra  xflr- 
m  xoVo;  jUrCra- 

Reliqtiani  liujus  Canti^s  partem  in  Antistrophtca  membra  disponn. 
Vid.  Append.  Troad.  ]>.  l6'3.  V.  4.  Vice  fffOTco  dedi  Tt^if  ovr  Le» 
oufavov:  cf.  Iph.  T.  843.  Orest.  1370.  Phcen.  1222.  Med.  441.  Loci 
multa  eniendare  possum,  ovy  restituto,  sed  de  his  forlaase  alias  anqai- 
ram. 

Supplicum  V.  028.  et  sqq. 

Jl  TEXVOV 

Zvnv^ri  (T 
vivov§  evsyx" 

OUO"*  Iv  CO- 

ibid.  981.  et  sqq. 

h*  Ifta  Saxg- 

^fto^  avo/xT- 

oi;  xsnrai  jX*«X/y|xarflc,  TTfvfli-  « 

jiikOi  xoupal  Ts  xojuta;  (Tts^uvoi  vsx- 


♦r^  *     »    \     1^ 

aOijj  Toy  e/Aoy  t^- 
ey  jUrO;^$oy  atXfo^ 
cy»  06  yjj- 
^o/3o(rxoy  oux 
^09,  rexouirae 


cwx  eJ  SfYfT«r  yooif  I* 

TrpoaripyMV 
voregov  at) 


V.  3.  E  i^sKeol  itsLi^i^  iv  oTkoi;  erui  ]u,fXea;  aiW^  ivolxfau.  Pcr- 
mutantur  Oixo;  et  qI-kto^  in  Soph.  Trach,  1277-  ut  perite  vidit 
Wakefield  us :  mox  vice  y^vrftjioira  reposui  [/.siPdypi^oLroL,  Nempe  h- 
crymae  et  ploratus  credcbantur  esse  Plutoni  oblectaiiienta.  CU 
Phoen.  1322.    Si  cui  displiceat  Ao;|SaT;  adjective  sumptum,  b  kgat 

Iphigeniae  in  Aulide  v,  201 .  et  sqq.  'Efrw^os  a. 
Toy  T  WavifJi^ov  froloiv 

e ,  ov  OeTii 
triXTf  xa) 

Xeiqoov  i^erovoKTSv,  o 

fflSoy  alyiaXoVt 
vapc^  x^oxaXai; 

Sy  oirAoi^  8'  aiuiXKu^ 

fTo'yfi  }roSo<y  irji^  10 


a^jxoe  T6Tp- 
cD^oy  ^- 
XicrcrcDy  vf^} 
yu(r(r0t^,  6  \k 

jxijXo;  6  ^g- 
cti  xfltXXiOT^ 

6Vf  TTCOXOVf 


11 


1^ 


18 


Euripidea  Comment arius. 


295 


'jyiovg  Xfuxoor/xra;      25 

voces  paulisper  titinspositas  mutavi. 
75.  et  sqq.  'Eireoii$  /3'. 


^etkoL  0  iTfci  (r^vgct,  SO 

'jTOixiXo^i^fjiOvagf  olg  ^ugtiFoXXgro 

ugfuarslovg,  34 


10 


£ug(^ov  S*  ?- 
vatrcre  tov  Xfux- 

fiyeju^y  Meyijc  8*  avairtn 
^kiaog  X^^wfJLa  vricovg 
Tag  'E^ivatag  \iitmif 
vcvj^oLTOLig  iirgo(r^ipovg. 


11 


15 


Vulgo  ifag   "Evcvrog.      Homerus   non    Euryfum   sed  filium 
pium  cum  Ainpbimacho  Cteati  filio  Elidensibus  praefuit.  Vid. 

D.  collat.  cum  Pausan.  V.  3.  p.  380.=  149,  34.  Ita  Musgra- 
!CtioDem  igitur  vulgatam  levlter  mutavi,  adeo  ut  pateret  quis 
Testribus,  quis  navalibus  pruefuisset.  De  irag  et  iralg  corn- 
id.  Elmsl.  ad  Heracl.  713*  V.  15.  Vulgo  ^yey  JSy.  Egregie 
us  y^ykikWY, 


!80.  et  sqq. 


XI- 

^ryoLTOLig  avfH" 


^Eira^og  y, 

(SaToy  yap  vavfiarav  ic" 
eiSoftfty  XscJy)  ri^  tl  Tgoo*- 
apfx.io'n  fixpfiapovg 
^api^ag^  voerrov  oux 
aicoi^tT  at^- 
01  yaioy 

'K^gtufjM*  TaSf  xar  orxouf 
x\Blov<ra  avyxkSBtov  f'^H'* 
i)y  cifyfjMi 
oTgareuftfiCTOf. 


13 


20 


10 


Vulgo  eCar^ofdraiffi  yavcAv  oSg.  Inde  erui  ttJoirco^cariroug 
zTeri.  Mox  post  tuf  sedem  ha  bent  aVov  xa)  voLvfiirav  slSouav  : 
woicitou  iterum  inculcantur  syia  f  a/ov  iI^ok^v.  Ipse  vero 
!titas  voces  eliminavi  et  ex  gyia  erui  aiii  et  e  J  any    ~ 
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fcuov,  et  pro  xoc)  feposui  yao  (vid.  ad  Troad.  2\\.)etruj  tiHiieof  wiSfB 
Bin  V.  20.  Vulgo  vvyTLhyfTw  ex  ioterpretatioiie  ranoris  cvyv>ihni 
quod  aenoscunt  Hesycb.  et  Phntias  expositum  per  9MK>Jatrw9  ^  vm 

lutf^iyiiiywv  uecnoo  sin}X.i^wv,  KOL^tia'axrwy, 

ibid.  1£83.  et  sqq.             (rr^  mnrnf, 

KA.  ^H  vi^o/So^ov  4>pvymv  SuTrog  "b-  ivia  Tore  IliXJKets  f/xoXfV  toAi^  II 

lotc  T  ogea  Ilaptv  o9i  $g«v  re  Kiirgig  '^Hpa  V 

TOTf  fipsfog  inaXov  tx^eiXM  'EgpMs  6*  6  J 10$  eLyY^^^^ 

fiviTpog  uTsiizqo  vo(r^i<ras  {JL^pco  a  /xev  ex)  iroiop  rpufAra  Eum^ 

VI 

tot¥aTOiVTt  nplotfAogy              b  olII  Sou^i  ni>JjBig 

Jre  iaiog  8a^-  *'Hgoi  t  ivaxros                           S3 

is  f^Xgyev  ey  0guyouv  voXei.  wvoug  ficurlKHTiV  A^ 

pLtO'aiUg.  hoiSs* 

jx^iroT  cS^fXev  rov  afjL^)  xglciv  «rl  arvyvob 

fiovo")  fiovKoXov  rpafivr  'A"  xaKKovSg*  dfjuiv 

Xe^avlpov  10  coi  iavarof  ^ign  inn»- 

afjL^liroKov  ft/yoXa  iradfot 

•dixp^yaiyuju^avxeivTflti  T  ay$-      ridsio'a  Attvai^kg 

mri  QoXhwv  Xeifjidv  y\a)poi(r^Vf      a  Tuy^upig  nipau  91 

x«}  ffoZaivV  vux,lvhva  r         16 

a[y$M  fleaio'i  tpiireiv  fvr 

A'O.  ^'e  Jg  wgOTeA.f loy  2Xaj8;y  "ApnyLhg  xipou  '  S3 

iVoywSo;. 

fAVlTSg  CtlvOfJLYtTOp,  Ol^i'  llOWVfLUl  41 

Ttfi  frgohobg  Jpijaoy*  sS  eivo(rioLk§  ir^otyeug 

IvfrraP^iv  iyci  VI  xov-        37      uvocrlou  Trargig* 
gotv  xoga 
couo*   660U^ 

Hoc  iDelicum  cannen  tain  ob  alias  rationes  qnam  eo  Bomiiie  est 
insigne,  quod  unicum  inter  Euripidea  exstat  exemplum  eanlAs  in  Mei^ 
dum  et  EpoduQi  distribueudi.  Nou  sum  nescius  HermaimaHi  €l 
Seidleniin  carminibus  uonnullis  ca  noraina  iniposuisse :  ipse  tuaoi 
scio^  et  alii^  si  velioty  e  nieis  scriptis  possunt  intelligere.  ista 
male  illos  imposuisse.  Quod  «t  ipsi  fortasse  fatebuntury  ai 
eveniat  ut  hie  liber  una  cum  aliis  nostris  Tragicoruiu  metia  til 
in  Germanise  oras  importetur :  quoniam  liquet  omnia  cannini,  que 
Duumviri  in  formam  istam  redigere  conati  sunt,  Antistrophioaniai  ad 
amussim  respondent  ium  nomen  rectius  occupare.  Atani  iaiiuiae 
confidenter  ipse  aliquid  debui  pro  certo  statuere,  qui  adeo  giafifcr 
lapsus  sum  in  Append.  Troad.  p.  192.  carmen  ex  Iphigenke  deHpa- 
tnm  male  auspicatis  conatibus  aggressus.    Nee  tamcu  in  onii  re  fbt- 
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M  iofeliz.    Verba«  non  metra  restituere  potui.  nenpe  io  t.  1.  vulft* 

r  ^PuycSy  roro^.  dedi  ^guywv  a^ro;.  quia  fdieogy  utpote  locus  humilii^ 
L  dici  potest  vKpifioXov :   quod  epitbeton  ad  editiora  loca  pertinet^ 
r.  illoa  Castorionis  apud  Atben.  x.  p.  454.  F.  Xe  rov  jSoXoi^  vi^OKrvtoig 
a^euugov  NaiovB'  e$os.  et  Eurip.  Phoen.  214.  N<fo/3oXou    tlagyda-ov 
esycD.  NififioXovt  v^xiv.    £    contra  in  eodem   Lexico  ^iros  est 
[njAttf  riitos  "i  ^\M$7j$  (unde  oritur  fortasse  istud  vairo;) :  recte :   cf. 
beociit.  VII.  148.  Tlaoydcrtoy  ^ro;.      V.  2.  Transposui   Xl^iajcto;  et 
[ogiv.     v.  3.  ^'EfiaXs.  Excidit  x.  quod  ssepe  tit.  Vid.  ad  Troad.  606. 
L  o.  Vulgo  OS  'I^aTo;  Uxhs.    Erui  ore  Baiog  $xxis.    Respicit  Noster  ad 
ustoriain  qnam  commemoravit  in  Troad.  925.  o  irficrfivg  oJ  xravwv 
ifi^og  AoXou  TTixfiy  fJ^liJ^rji^*  'AXB^av^^ov  itors.    Quod   ad   Bih$   SaXig 
iiDiiiter  Musgravius  restituit  irvfi—ddtuj  vice  Ualw  in   Helen.   IpS. 
Ncque  hie  est  unicus  locus  ubi  ex  vocibus  'iSouos  *ldouos  erui  debet 
iliqiiid  simile  rolg  6aXo$  Sotiog,    V.  7-  Admisso  8a\6s  patet  abunde 
kgi  debere  i^Xr/sv  vice  8?isyer\  V.  11, 12.  Vulgo  *A|x^l  ri  Xtixiov  S^c^f. 
Sed  Deque  articuli  neque  epitheti  vim  satis  intelligo.     Ipse  ex  ifj^p) 
ro  iv  erui  dfufhroXAy  et  e  Xvki — S^w^  erui  Xvx^d^wv.    Vocem  ulUmam 
servat  Hesycbius  ex  hoc  ipso  loco,  ni  fallor,  haustam.    Verba  Lexico« 
giaphi  sunt  AvkMe$^  xi^au  rov  d^i^[i*iy  r^idxovra  cA  ro  v^wf  xOjxlCovff-ai 
tif  rd  AiSxs/oy.    NempeTrojas  erat  tem|>luui  Apollinis  AvkIw,  cujut 
nbistras  numero  triginta  portare  aquam  solebant  e  quodam  haustam 
foDte^Hi^f  voAinriiaxof,  qua  Paris  babitabat  et  virginum  labores  rele« 
vabat  mercede  conductus.    Hinc  patet  quo  jure  (Eoone  Paridi  servi- 
tntem  exprobrare  potuisset.    V.  l/.^Ew  propter  sJy  omissum  leposui. 
y.  25.  Vulgo  ifiy  re  r&$  xoXXovflP;.     Resecui  voces  metro  noaias  el 
interpolatas,  ni  fallor,  e  Troas.  980.  ^Hf  a  roerouroy  7(rv*  ifujta  xoXXoy^;. 
Sed  ibi  emendavi  Too-awnjy  scr^  ?f  <y  rij$  xaXAoy^^.    V.  26.  Vulgo  ifUi 


ay 


If  idraroy  ovo/ta  jtxiy  ^e^oyTa.  MSS.  2.  //.fv.  (sic).    Erui  u^oy  orol  Sayaroy 
fffsi  iTycay  rs.    Quod  ad  ^jt/tov  et  cJaoy  similem  var.  lect.  exhibent 
libri  in  S.  C.  Th.  656.  quod  ad  ^  et  o-  permutatas  vid.  MarkU  ad 
Iph.  A.  140.  Mox  e  Aayai8au<ny  erui  8x,^yr,Sa  yoajori  Confer  Agam.  149* 
Mif  ttvaf  dyriiryoovf  Aatyao!^  X^^^^  >%f)^^^^  ditXolas.     V.  29*  et  sqq, 
e  fine  orationis  Ipbiffeniae  hue  trajeci.    V.  33.   ineptissime  Hfi^vfjui 
w  tXafisy^'A^sfug  T^o^^IXioy.    CoUato  Agam.  228.  Kal  tr^oriXetx  yaoSvp 
stitim  e  'foos  lAioy  erui  ir^ore>sSiov  cujus  gl.  est  'iffoivM ;  et  versum 
explevi  addendo  xiga  quod  vulgo  legitur  iu  v.  28.  ^^ovra  ^^yatSoufny 
tS  xogou,    V.  35.  Vulgo  dS  [lyirs^  w  fj^^rg^  :  Reposui  ft^rep  aI>'0,aTj70^.    Si- 
■niter  HBurpat  iEscbylus  Choeph.  :312.  Ttire^  alvSifoLng.  cf.  quae  dedi  ad 
FbosD.  15&5.  CUtsM,  Joum,  N.  XVII.  p.  22.  iis  adde  ahiiea^is  in  Hec. 
939*  edyiXa^iftf  in  Agam.  397-  Legere  quoque  possumus  ftijire^  ov  (urjnf, 
•^ff*rai,  et  in  antithetico  *0  jxs  rsxiiv  ray  raXaivay.  l^gi  certe  debet  in 
Soph.  Antig.  1282.  Tvyi^  riiyyjxs  rov^  st  ou  jU'^r^f  vex^w)  vice  roSh^tOfU^ 
l/af[fiOg»  Cf.  Curipideum  voao;  oJ  ydij^os  et  Sophocleum  Mijri^^    du,r^ 
twg  unde  emendavi  I|A.  T.  863.    Vid.  Class.  Joura.  N.  XIV.  p.  145* 
V,  57*  Vulgo  tM^  tixfd^  ISova-a  ovasxiyay.    Ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  19^. 
tni  nSga  iiA  nrtxgiy  hhua-'  i$o6$  r  is'^lXi'jy.     Sed  in  eo  c»cus  fui  qui 
■on  vidtivn  '£Xf  yay  esse  nil  nisi  interpretamentiun :  in  reliquis  modo 
non  fmt^em  sum  assaGutus*  quam  assequi  potuiasem  si  quit  oMitii 
ratkoeiii  iptfyiisfl.    8fd»   ut  veruB  fatear^  baud  $cia  an   etiim 
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-nunc  ipse  lapsus  sim  in  Stropha  et  Antistropha  disponendit ;  quanun 
utraquc  ad  formam  Caruiinum  Epodicorum  labore  non  magno  red^ 
possuiit. 

ibid.  1504. 

ova'  ^oy^" 

voTOLTnv  (rre^oiyov 
hos  afJLp)  Kxgavov 
kov  K\sog  icft- 
jxvijvoftevToy 

Vulgo  as)  (/.vYfO-Tov.  Reliquain  cantds  partem  in  Antistrophicara  fo^ 
luani  redegi.  Viil.  Append.  Troad.  p.  147»  Seidlerus  quoque  RU 
eandem  tetigit  ucc  pari  successu. 

Iphigeniae  in  I'auride  v.  218.  et  sqq. 

VclIoo  $*  a^elvov  ?rovrov  olargov  $*  ixfiAkXiyratrf  Zaxprn* 

^elva  dva^ogrovi  oiKouCf  xa)  vuv  xelvoov  fjiiv  [Mt  ka$m' 

£yafxog  dTiKVOf  rov  S*  "Agy^^  hfjMiiyra  \5 


»  tf 


£ifoXig  ci^iXog'  xXaleo  <r6yyovov  Sv  y 

cv  Totv^Agyti  fti\'KOV(y*  ** Hgxv,  5      Xsiirov  Ifri' 

ow8*  TcTOi^  Iv  xaXXi^ioyyoi;  (jLav'Tt^nv 

xegxl^i  UaWi^og  rri  vsov 

'Aril^og  elxci  rri  &iXo$                                      10 

xol)  Tmycav  toix/XXovo"**     aXX'  sv  ^epo"^  fri- 

al[Ji>OfffavTaiv  alfjiaL<r<rov(ra  10      rgos  fjuaripoc 

^eiveov  /3a>jxou^  ala^ovrcov  OTegvoial  t  gy^yJgyii 

elxrgoiy  duo'^opfjuyya  t  olStuv  (rx»)TToDp^ov  'Ogso-rav, 

V.  9.  et  sqq.  Collato  Hoc.  476.  hunc  locum  Tyrwbittus  apud  Mas- 
graviuni  et  ipse  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  141.  emenda%imus.  Sed  ibi 
peccavi  qui  ala^ivrcvv  delevi,  metro,  uti  nunc  video*  repog* 
nante.  Y.  19.  Expuli  ^r/  /S^e^s;  hue  adbaerentia  e  simili  loco  v.  iofr. 
834. 

Baccharum  v,  64.  et  sqq. 

^AfTKot^  yoig  lepov  Tfi^  rig  oBm  rig  fteXaSgoi;  t*  ;  fx-       6 

Xov  afLel4fOL(ra  ioH^oo  tottos  eoToo*  (rroixar   eSfti^ 

Bpofjiico  Tov  TToyov  ij^uv  fiov  anac  vDv  6<no6o'6ai* 

xoLfJLUTOv  T  evxifJiaToy,  /3«x;^-  4      roi  vo/xi<rJ«w«  yatg  Zf4,¥0iff^ 
lov  eval^ofjLsvoL  Oeov.  tv  as/Seo  idiovverov. 

JI^ox'^o;  vulgatur  nomine  Anap3estorum.  Atqui  constat  de  looicb 
a  Muiore.  Quoties  ilia  metra  confuudi  soleant^  monet  Buiiieias  in 
Tentamine  de  Metr.  ^scbyl.  Pers.  p.  410.  qui  ibi  disposuit  cantum 
eodem  metro  scriptum  in  Nostri  Suppl.  42.  et  raonuit  quaedam  ^ 
lonica  Decapodia ;  quam  ut  buic  quoque  loco  restituer«m«  delevl  iti 
ante  yoig  et  rig  iStf  voces  male  repetitas ;  mox  inserui  ytTy  pott  jbttfi 
denique  ex  it)  hiyvc^p  ifii^y^<rw  erui  iffivoio'iy  deltw  J^ivvTOrz 
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IM.  et  sqq. 


ifjLa  S*  fir*  eveurfji^wTiy 

W  ITS  pXHyUl 

a]  Botqv^POiJi^oov 


20 


)v  h^'  a]  BotpuBpotAoov  S5 

fge6<i)v 

fltyoxTOvov 


10 


v..  \ 

eviu  TOV 


yaXXojttf- 
vflti  dffoy 

aij  ho^oiia'i  ts, 
(XoJTOf  orav 

75ga 
TcctlyiuoLTCi  ppe* 

ct^odg  ^oniiog 
ilg  Spog  l^  opovg) 
vj^ofAevui  h*  ago. 

ILOLri^i  ^oqfio£i  xooAov  i" 
yu  TOL')(yj:ou¥  cxipr^/xceo'i. 


40 


45 


fuor 

kX^xti  ^eSov  pilV  15 

$£  fjLsXKro'af 

Svpiag 
you  xatrvogf 
tug  0  f^iy 
»$i9,  20 

f  Xoya  trevKocg  ^ 

)xog  ut<r(yei  tig  Spog  l^  oeovg)  50 

;ai  xogo«^ 

ivetfriW'  25 

i  icKoKov  t\g 
ilirreov. 

I).  Vulgatur  0  ^  6faf>%«;  fi^ofMog.    Venim  ibi  e^cc^x^^g  sensu 

ibi  res  agitur  de  Baccbo  ipso :  transposui  i^itur,  ut  suam  vim 

vox  de  sacerdote  dicta.     V.  IJ).  E  vulgalis  Ip^wv  rv^QrufSrj  erui 

(wy   evMSyj,     Vocem  rarissimam  servavit  Eustathius  ad  O^.  I. 

>=d60.  et  tradit  vinum  ^gyptiac^  ifa  vocari:  ciijus  rei  tt^stem 
Sapphus  iilud  Ki$i*  diJL^^ocrlag  [lIv  x^arrf^  exix^aro  *K^^oig  Is 
riv  ^tolg  oho^iriO's.  Idem  fragmcntuiu  exstat  apiid  Athen.  ii. 
\,  et  X.  p.  425.  D.  ubi  legitur  okiriv  quod  per|>eraiu  Toupius 
1.  Vol.  II.  p.  441.  et  Blonideldus  Museo  Critico  N.  i.  p.  25. 
baDt.  Nihil  iuter-  se  comniune  babeut  oXir/j  et  i^ing, .  Hoc 
lum  sonat  ipsum  vlnum^  illud,  quae  vinum  contiuet,  Ugena, 
limachi  loco,  Fragni.  clxxxi.  lege  omnino  okirav.  coUafo 
ito  Idyll.  II.  (non  v.  ut  citat  Toupius)  156*.  In  cujus  Idyll, 
5.  pro  s^  6>xihg  lege  gV.  y.dyiriSog.  Nusqurfm  alibi  ^Ktig  legitur, 
ixirx,  Sed  ut  verum  fatear,  in  proximo  Theocriti  loco  pr«- 
dgyv^sag  ex  iTiXXihg  cf.  Hipponacteum  illud  itsXXi^x  %po^v 
theiL  XT.  p.  495.  D.  Verum  utcunque  de  hoc  statuas,  noli 
e  quin  Hesychii  verba  male  transposita  in  ordinem  redigi  debeaQt 

''OAfa,  ATjx«9o;-j-*'0>.7r*f  yi^^tig  yiv^^ou  rig  epr^frig,  th^ifJi  n 
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^S\fios  "oXuriv— o]vd;(;o)j(rf."    Inter  haec  iduUtI  JfACi;  ia  Imti;  :  man 
Hes\cbiuSy  ad  Sapphus  locum  dum  respicit  et  confirmat  var.  lecL  ^^un 
praebet  Eustathius  non  male  vim  vocis  expouit.  ^E^xif  erat,  ut  0|HliQr, 
idem  atque  ciborium,  apud  Latinos,  nempe  nomcn  et  fkh^  iEgyptiaae, 
et  cibi  et  vini  et  poculi  inde  factorum  :  quod  ad  xi^woiov  fab»  jpooieii 
cf.  Athen.  in.  p.  72.  A.  quod  ud  nomeu  poculi  cf.  Horat.  Carm.  Ii. 
7.  22.    et  Atbeii.  p.  72.  B.    et  xi.  p.  477.  £•    quod  ad  nomeo  Yini 
diserto  quidem  tcstimouio  indigemus:  quouiam  vero  auetor  est  Dipbi- 
lus  Sipbuius,  seu  Athenseus  ipse  p.  73.  A.  e  ciborio  nasci  ivSo^  quod 
£gyptii  vocant  Xwrlrf  et  ciuoniam  patet  e  Polybii  verbis  apud  Atbeo. 
XIV.  p.  651.  £.  vinum  fieri  et  cibum  de  loto,  coojici  potest  2ffi7;  ene 
nomen  iEgyptiace  et  cibi  ct  vini.     Historici  verba  juvabit  deoerpeie. 
Ka*  rov  jxfv  jolg  olxirais  wsra  ^iv^ov  ni^cLvrss  ardrrovciy  ei^  dyysk. 
Toy   Si  Tols  iXiM^oig  i^ekovtss   tov  irvcrlyx   avYriiia(riv   tatrouitws*  w 
ciTBovton  rovTov  coTi  C6  tI  fi^coy.a  ftaocLitXy^Jiov  cvkuj  xo)  ^QivuLofiaiJiifx, 
rri  Se  svujSla  ^kXnov'  ylvsToci   Si  xa)  otvo^  e^  airoS  p^f^Ojuiroo  xauTfkfi>' 
p.svcu  ^i*  tlixTOs  xaroi  ju^k  rrfV  veuo'ty  YjSv$  kol)  airoXoLO'nxo^   oiyo^Ain 
Xi^i^^'-P  TrsL^oLTTA'^fTtoS'     In  hoc  iragmento  nihil  est  quod  lectorem  more* 
tur,  nisi  istud  x,6^avreg,  malim  KaToLjyiy^^ov  iYrforavrsf  ad  9tarrm  aliut 
tliquantes  cf.   Aristopb.  Aa/raX,   Fragm.  v.   'H  ypy^av  i^wr,  quod 
expositum  ab  Athenaeo  p.  1 27-  C.  per  p6(prj[j^  satis  commode  allegari 
potest  ad  confirmaudam  scripturam  ^^vS^ov  ns  i^njen^  a  me  Hesydiio 
donatani  vice  ifecris.     Dcnique  ?Xirif  olvop^pi;  mutavi  in  oXiriv  wyovo^et : 
error   etenim  provenit  e  compendiosa  scriptura  noo  satis  inteUecta. 
Hesycbii  tandem  et  Poiybii  locis  cmendatis  ad  e^tiv  redeo.     Ne  quis 
miretur  earn  vocem  et  cibuni   et  potuni  significare,  discat  duf^kcm 
sensuni  habere  quoque  vexra.^,  quod  exponit  Hesychius  per  ftdofiA  6mv 
^  P^dotLoc,  et  nibilo  niagis  niirum   est  quod  Ix^t^  in  s^*s  mutaverim : 
nam  saepe  confusas  esse  literas  ^  et  X  monui  ad  Troad«  504.  unde  corri- 
gas  Pbotiuni  v.  Awto;,  ^Qidyrj  sC-jiSr^s  ?»'  s^ioi  [j^vgiXurrov  xakoocri.  If^ge 
omnino  (jLEklKivTOv,  collato  AthiMiaeo  in.  p.  73.  A.  xaXoiJo-i  ^  Alyi'triii 
p.fiv  avro  XwTov  Nayxtarlrai  Ss—iJie\lXujroy,     Dixi  in  superioribus  fXriy 
vel  s^Tfiy  esse  idem  atque  ciborium  :  rc(  tins  dixisscm  idem  atque  AaT^y 
(qui  (amen  est  flos  ciborii)  nam  Pliuio  teste,   Hist.  Nat.  xn I.  c.  17. 
Lotus  vocari  solet  a  nonnullis  Cclfis,  ubi,  ni  vehcmenter  fallor^  exstat 
Graca  vel  iEgypliaca  vox  "OAtt/^  sivc^EATr^;.     Ha;c  si  vera  sit  conjcc- 
tura,    patet  ex  llesyrhio  Eustalliium,  non    ex  Eustatbio    Hesychium, 
emendari  debere,et  in  Snp()iius  fragmento  reponi  ixviy,  alio  famen  sensu 
quam   quo   vocem   intolligerc    vidcntur  loupius  ct  Rlomfieldus:  et 
collato  Homerico  (lerd  Sk  cr^^o-i  To7v/a*H|S>j  Nexrap  scjSyo^iei  in  IX.  A.  1 
corrici  poterat  i^v  in'^Iipcr  iron  repiignante  metro:  versus  eteoim  est 
da-vva^7YjTOs,  couslans   Anapaesticis  Basi    et   Paracmiaco ;    unde  patet 
pravam  esse  Bloiiiticldi  conjectunnn  rejicientis  3£o7;,  dum  pro  monosyl- 
fabo  vocem  illam  iiitclligcre  dehuit.     V.  24.  Vulgo  S^ifjuy — g^eit^r. 
Reposiii  S^dfjiu; — Sod^^uuv.     Adi  Hesych.  v.  et  cf.  Troad.  314.  doiCfi— 
S^O[Muj.     V.  27.  Vulgo  T(hfiXOLu.'jv,     V'oces  ^Xoxoy  et  irXoxa^xoy  pennu- 
tautur  in  Med.  782.    V.  34.  iva/cra  insenii  nietri  causa.     V.  48.  Vnigo 
wivo^!^  foirdcriy   tig  0^05.     H^^c  nemo  iuteliexit.     Ipse,  metro  viao 
commoustrante,  hue  retraxi  fidKy/^v,  quod  carmen  oliin  claadebat»et 
e  g-vyo^c^  fidK^ov  erui  rM-/z  d'/jt\i^^   Loquitur  Euripides  (qneoi  sequi- 
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tnr  Arutoph.  TheswY*  956.  'AfKp)  Si  <rc^)  xrv^Byrai  Ki9afoVo|xe^  *^X^) 
de  voce  aifms  reeMtJocosa  Mantis  imago.  Id  patet  e  verbo  tcuyiiara^ 
quod  eipnmit  HoratiaDoni  joco$a.  Redde  Anglice,  shall  sound  the 
fi^Sf^l  noies  continued  hy  Echoes  toandcring  from  hill  to  hUL  Quod 
ad  ss^Ws  refltitue  vocem  Dionysio  Perieges.  57^»  AaAoy^;  is  }jytSdgCQ^ 
ifvDTsu  dxd*      Vulgo    ifarayris'^x'^'      -^^  taray^  est  vox  nauci. 

5o6.  et  sqq. 


Uoffoo^i  A  Jtovwr*,  ^  'y  ^ 

re^a  V  h  rai^  woAySfvSgf o^cny  7 

iagl^pov  J 

^xnatywf  tMfsu  MoCcwg 
^wstygif  0ij^«;  &YgooTa(, 
c^Sti  ro/  ^  Evm;, 

^f I  rr  yofffVffoN^  oEjxa 

m  hafilets^'Aiiov  sU 

•I  AiUcov 

is  X"P*^ 

Toy  iSicuiMvlag 

fiforolg  oXficiirav 

9€trioa  rSf 

rt  y  fcXvoy 


eSiTTTOy 


10 


15 


SO 


<ri  XiTiahuv 
uSao'fy  y«y, 
J  J.  xAurr  lyLoi; 
xkier  auSeisy 

Ida  /Sax^cei. 
A^O.  TiV  oh  iroisv  6  xiha^ 

iog;  ifii  TiV  fxaXfo-fy; 
J  J.    euoi 

otiOeo 

ICO 

TOAiy 

6  Aii$  'jrais* 

XO,    SfCTTOTOt 

Sftrrora 
9rffSo<re 
fiC^Xf  ytfy 

fl^  tiWoy 
JBgoftif 

;^}ovJj  |yo- 
ct  iroTyiei, 


S5 


SO 


35 


40 


U 


V.  1.  Deest  Spondaeus;  addidi  svot.  V.  2.  Vice  APA  reposui 
AEPA.  Hesych.  Aefa,  iirs^fioX'^  i^ovg  ol  ^b  ri  <ny,oi  roSr  o^iur.  Vox 
ejusdem  fkmiliae  debet  restitiii  Homeridse  H.  in  Baccb.  v.  9-  apud 
Schol.  A  poll.  Rhod.  11.  1815.  'Earr)  $s  rig  No(nj  Iharoy  xi^a;  Av^soy  vXy. 
Sed  ter  Diodorus  i.  exhibet  Sqos  ex  interpretamento  geiiuinae  vocis  Si  fas 
unde  formari  potest  adjectivum.  cf.  Soph.  Phil.  49 1.  Toa^iav  rs 
hfdia  xoi  Toy  so  foov  X'rep^£7oy.  Sic  enim  Toupius  pro  Ssi^aoa.  Porsono 
placait  isifdS'  ^  roy  sS^ :  teste  Elmsleio  in  Auctario  /Annot.ad  Aristoph. 
Achara.  6 12.  Haud  scio  tamen  anuon  in  fragmento  Poetie  xk^ag  reti- 
neri  possit.  S«pe  enim  prsniptse  montis  partes  vocantur  xBgara. 
Hoc  nomine  audit  ille  locus  »uper  quern  Xerxes  solio  ebunieo  insi- 
dens  pugnam  Salamiae  inilam  spectabat.  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  The- 
jDistocie.  Aliis  fortasae  placebit  ax^a  vice  ctfa.  nee  valde  repngnabo. 
V.  II »  12*  Vulgo  jS',  a.  et  vice  g-ipu  tqi  erat  cifisrat  constructione 
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turbata.  V.  17-  Vul«jo  AyJfctv^g.  De  perinutatis  la,  et  w  vid.  Schweig- 
baeuserad  Athen.  xiv.  c.  x.  de  eg  ct  W  vide  Batler  ad  Proiu.  713. 
V.  1 8.  Xu;^av  hue  reposui,  quod  sedein  alieiiam  habebat,  vice  ra;  in 
yav  tntitatum,  cut  subjungitur  SSxtriv,  De  istis  vulgo  Monostrophicis, 
quae  rcliqua  cantCks  pars  exhibere  sole!,  tnonui  ad  Troad.  Append. 
p.  150.  qua  ratioiie  in  carmiua  Antistropbica  redigi  possint. 

Helenas  v.  522.  et  sqq. 

ioi  ;  a  ^gyj  yvoDo"',  f^avij;  TvgivV" 
ira>  jLtf-  5 


frat 


10 


OVTTCO  XlfXiVCOV 

ag  yoi;  uXol- 

TiioL  Plou 

rgv^dfj^ivo;  Ta\ai- 
fgoov  i^t\Q$  ^IXmv 
iroLVToBaTTOvg  ct)  yu^ 
a;  'Kolot,  xgifjurroi^svog 
elvaXloo  xuyKOL 
Tpcoi^os  kx  yoLioi;  ; 


13 


18 


8i*  ige^o^ 
^iov)  xQv^i);; 

V.  1 .  Vulgo  "Hxava-a,  Tx;  eea"mujhv  xo^ag.  Tnepte.  Nondum  CIio- 
ras  audivcrat  Thconoae  vaticinia,  de  quibus  Heleoam  in  scenam  adeun- 
tern  mox  sciscitatur.  Ex  interpolatore  provenit  xo^a^.  .  V.  2.  Erui 
d  ;^fT3  yyoud"'  i^ivYfg  ex  a  yfij?oyo-*  l^avij.  V.  Ip.  Vice  yas  dedi  yua;. 
ct  correxi  irxmroMTrag.  mm  yu^;  est  Masculini  generis.  Vid.  Etjmol. 
M.  V.  Kou,7}g, 

Herculis  Furentis  1210.  et  sqq. 
'  IxeTi6ofiev,  wTiOL  /x^  *fay)7  7 

TQj  oiyqiov 
VujcXrOy  y ,  otso; 

Quae  prasccdunt  Anamoeostropha  in  Antistropbica  redegi  io  Append. 
Troad.  p.  l6i.  feliciori  fortasse  successu  quam  quo  Seidlenis  redigcre 
coaatus  est  iu  libro  de  Vers.  Dochm.  p.  358. 


ai  xoLxoig, 
i  Tgxvoy. 


ElectriB  v.  143.  et  sqq. 


COi  XOLToL 

ya$  6Ve- 

▼      »  ^ 


xxToi  fiKoLV  ovwp^i  rf/xy- 


♦         5i\        / 

67rmos  a. 

Ojxsva  Zsgotv  ^e^a  re  x^ar* 

5      ola  Tij  xixvog  aytTctg 
'Kuriqa,  (piXrarov  xaKei 
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Xovrga  iretvijcrcii*  u- 

Igo'tTsi  ffv  oixrpora- 
£0     ra  tavar  oti  a^. 
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•^  a-e  riv  aSXioy 

yayyt  xarx- 

kXouo[jlsc$ 

V.  1.  Vulgo  dAi^iv,  Error  vcnit  e  compendio.  Vid.  Interprefes 
ad  Hesych.  V.  rioXyeXixrov.  Exstat  ioiJiixov  infr.  471.  V.  6.  Delevi 
TO :  cf.  Troad.  400.  *Ab\  y.a.T  ^,aap.  V.  16*.  Pro  JoAioif  reposui  WAo/^. 
Hoc  qiiidem  loco  nimis  tautologuni  esset  h>Jms  S^xea-t  /3^o;^a;y.  £ 
contra  apodosis  sententioe  vix  intelligi  potest  absente  Jlfxea-t :  quam 
voceni  trdjeci  et  mutari  in  S^wtru  Collatis  Hesyebio  gl.  "A^xocri^ 
tixrvoi^  et  iEschyl.  Agani.  lllS.i^xvsrj  ^vvsvv^f  Cho'eph.  99S.''Afxvv 
S*dy  shots.  Here.  F.  729-  dfxua/y  /S^oxo<cny.  V.  23..xolra  tuetur  Sopli. 
£1.  194.  av^i  Olxt^a  8'  iv  xoWais  itoLr^^ais,  Sed  ^oWol  usurpat  ^chy* 
lus,  quem  sequi  amat  Euripides,  in  Agam.  1549*  Choepb.  997.  £um. 
630. 


ibid.  V.  1  Go.  el  sqq. 

lap  %ixga$  ftev  ns- 
Xixtcog  rofJMg  (ragj  Ta- 
rtj,  xixgoi;  8*  ex  Tpoi" 
m§  6^5  ^ouXag' 
96  fjurgmg  <rt  yvvrj  Bi^ar* 

g  xo/ray. 


ibid.  476. 

'Ef  ii  Zoq)  $ov/cp  rerga- 
^iftfOve;  itriroi  sttolWov, 

Uto  xoyjj*  TOia>y 
Svaxra  log^" 


wivoov  ixaviv 


hrooio$  j3'. 

"^  V.  7.  Vulgo  \vygiy  Atylciov  XtS^ay 

de^aiva.    Quae  nemo  satis  expedi- 

vit.   Collatis  v.  supr.  6l,  riSsfieyji 

yap«y  iti(reu  Bacch.  720.  %fltf«y  r^ 

avoLxri    dwjUrfy,     Hec.   J  201.  rcci* 

f]3oyXTJ9ij^%af/y0i<rfla«.  Prom. 807, 

^rijy^*  €|[A«)  %af  iy  Qe<rQou  statim  erui 

I  P^aoiv  e  Xvy^oLv,  Aliis  fortasse  pU- 

cebit  legcre  %a^ay.     V.  10.  Vulgo 

itrx^^  ixolray   quod  stare  potest 

10      modo  legas  So?day'-£Komy.    Ad 

finem  notarum   in  Epodos  moneo 

quod  iiew^is  /S'.  subsequi  dcbeat 

J  Antistropbam  fi\ 

» 

eivigwv  Tuvixpt$  J 

d  Xoxoiia  xaxO' 

^poov  xovga'  rolyoLp  tri  war 

ovgot'A^oii  ^8/x\|/ou(ri  da- 

virovs  8/xflf 

rr'  hi  ia^ol"  12 

v(p  viro  hipi^  !^0fjJ 

cJfJM  ;^6ffy  (riSigcp. 


V.  8.  Vulgo  d\e)^ea.  Reposui  a  Aop^a/a.  Hesycb.  Ao;^a7a,  xgv^auu 
De  Clytcmnestrae  msidiis  of.  Agam.  1231.  et  1252.  qui  locus  sic 
legend  us  est.  OCx  oldsy  ola  yXwa-ara.  fjna^ri/js  xvvo$  Ak^cLCX  xcCi  aj.yaa'a 
fou^^6yovs,  Stxr}y'^Arr)$  Xai^alov,  dyj^srar  xax^  rgp^yij  Toioura  roAjWJt  i^?<us 
ijcrgyo9  (p^Ysvs.  Quibus  causis  movear  ut  nnc  emendem  alias  docebo. 
V.  11.  £  dayaroio-i  xdy  erui  iaydrov$  SUau.    Quam  &cUe  en  et  A  per- 
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mutari    possint,  ii  probe   sciunt,  qui  Codices  scriptof  ipspexeriot. 
V.  12.  Vice  fo'vioy  reposui  Jafo/yo;. 

ibid.  1163.  et  sqq.  iirtfios. 


epn  aTig  (OS 
Xiaiy'  opyi^anf 

ra>jiiv  Buvhxf, 
KA,  oS  Tfxva  'gpos  6iiv  ft^  xroanfn  f/Lffrifm* 
XO^  xXvsi;  vtrwpofoy  fiimf ;     KA*  Ui  !»• 
XO.  wiMo^  r/w  0'e  ic^s  rixvwf  yt^fwyiv^t 
vifMt  TOi  iixcof  9eis  orcof  Txixf 
fryiryax  ftev  iifait$  avivuL  S*  A^airm* 

ibid.  1 177*  ^t  sqq.  irgoa^os, 

OP*  i  ya  xu\ 

ira  figOTooVf 

iSfre  Tft8*  igy" 

9t  fivta  fjLwra^  5 

it,  Siyoyot  croGft- 

ara  r  I v  ;^6oy}  xf  A 

[Ltva  irXaya  Y»<P- 

l/ttooy  dti/xoTwy.  10 

V.  10.  Vice  'ftTiiJLoircoy  dedi  aluArujy.  Vid.  Classical  Journal  N,  IX. 
p.  23.  Inter  reliqua  carmina  Epodica  Euripidea  tredecim  taslBin- 
modo  exstant,  quse  hodie  quidem  ad  banc  fonnam  redigere  aequeoi 
mox  fortasse  certius  aliquid  de  istis  dicturus.  Ea  repenet  lector  in 
Hec.  647.  Crest.  829.  Alcest.  276.  Suppl.  1088.  Iph.  A.  573»  1080. 
Bacch.  900,  1015.  Heracl.  372.  Ion.  492,  711,  9U.  Here.  F.  131. 
Sed,  ut  verum  fatear,  non  verisiiuiie  videtur  haec  iu  Antistropiiica  vd 

rica  redigi  posse.     Hactenus  de  Euripideis.    Alio  tempore  iEs* 
a  et  Aristopbanea  persequar. 

Dabam  Etona  Kalend,  Januar,  A*  S.  1814. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM: 
On  1  Jobn,  ▼.  7« 


MO.   II, 


TO  tHB  EDITOR  Or  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL, 

I  HATX  thus  considered  the  objections  of  your  Correspondent  to 
**  itbe  proposed  expnnction  of  the  passage  ;*'  and  have,  I  hope,  suffici- 
ently obviated  tliem.  I  now  have  only  to  return  my  thanks  to  him  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  noticed  my  late  essay ;  to  assure  him 
that  I  conceive  myself  much  honored  by  his  attention,  and  replied  to 
his  letter  only  because  the  side,  v/hich  I  originally  bad  taken,  still  ap« 
peared  to  be  the  true  one.  I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  oo 
aa  article  by  "  A  Country  Parish  Priest,*^  printed  in  No.  IV.  of 
your  Journal.  I  notice  his  paper  rather  to  show  the  fellacy  of  bis  rea- 
soning than  to  refute  it:  I  desire  only  to  show  the  unfairness  of  hit 
statements,  for  of  argument  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  not 
repeatedly  been  answered. 

The  paragraph  which  contains  the  argument  drawn  from  the  Howud* 
deUuiim  shall  be  considered  last ;  as  it  consists  very  much  of  misre. 
presentations,  which  will  confute  themselves,  when  the  evidence  fot 
and  against  the  passage  is  fairly  summed  up  and  laid  before  you. 

The  Author  of-the  Letter,  in  No.  IV.  p.  S69,  thinks,  that  "  if  the 
former"  (i.  e.  the  7th)  '<  verse,  did  not  precede,  and  should  be  re- 
jected as  spurious,  it  will  be  hard  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
mascnline  gender ;  and  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  tha^ 
the  words  would  have  been  r^(a  eio't  ra  aocorv^ovyra,  as  all  the  terms 
that  follow  to  denote  the  earthly  energies  or  attestations,  are  of  the 
neuter  gender;  and  tlierefore,  the  accuracy  of  construction,  or  the 
strict  rules  of  grammar  must  favor  the  present  text."  (p.  871.)  Now, 
it  b  evident,  that  this  argument  may  be  set  aside  in  the  following 
manner :  First,  the  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  witnesses  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  judicature;  the  Sanhedrim  for  instance,  as  most 
familiar  to  the  recollection  of  St.  John.  Secondly,  when  the  Apostle 
represented  the  water  and  blood,  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  it  became  necessary  to  personify  them ;  for  as 
hearing  wiineis  is  a  personal  act,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  attri- 
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bute  it  to  things  iiiaDimate  unless  they  were  personified.  ThirdfTy 
personification  could  have  been  effected  only  by  giving  them  i  roaaco- 
line  or  feminine  participle  :  so  that  r^e7$  eWiv  ol  [ji^^iVfovrres  is  equi- 
valent to  r^Eig  slcriv  ol  (jA^rvieg :  do  Matth.  xiii.  3.  we  find  ij^X^tt 
i  (nttl^wv  rov  <nre(^siv;  where  o  aieei^wif  has  precisely  the  same  meaoing 
that  crto^s'jg  rt;  would  have  conveyed.  The  same  usage,  it  is  ivdl 
known,  is  conimon  in  Hebrew  :  thus  Ps.  cxxix.  7.  we  read^ 

noiTD  •DiOTi  iir\p  teD  vh^  vhv 

Where  the  LXX4  render  *1^1p  by  0  isfl^wv^  and  the  Hebrew  is  ade- 
quately expressed.     Fourthly,  if  we  put  together  the  consequences  of 
what  has  been  advanced,  we  .shall  be  presented  with  a  complete  aod 
sufficient  reply  to  any  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  imagi- 
nary false  concord;  and  your  Correspondent's  coiyecture    **  tenmt 
evanescit  in  auras" — But  the  writer  in  No.  XV.  of  the  Journal  sayii 
^'  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Apostle,  in  a  preceding  vene^ 
has  actually  conformed  to  the  requisite  grammatical  accuracy.    At 
verse  6.  he  actually  writes  (not  xa)  to  KvsiiyiA  iariy  6  luagrvfooy,  but) 
xal  ro  itvEuiJii  iari  TO  MAI^TTPOTN."     He  should  have  told  lis  CO 
what  principle  the  contrary  could  have  been  expected :  although  tbe 
Greek  word  expressing  spirit  is  m  the  neuter  gender,  it  did  not  b^ 
come  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  that  of  the  participle  at- 
tached to  it,  in  the  present  case ;  because  spirit  is  a  living  and  lotd- 
ligcnt  principle,  and  to  such  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  attribote 
personal  acts ;  indeed  nothing  is  more  common  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.    Thus  an  instance  occurs  in   the  account  of  the 
Creation;*  for  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  certain  critics,  the 
words  D^1/K  rm   cannot  without   violence   be  understood  of  aaj 
thing,  but  the  IIolj/  Spirit  of  God:  at  least  it  seems  so  to  have  bceu 
understood  by  the  Fathers,  especially  by  Cyprian.*    In  theN.  T.  xn 
may  insfancc  Luke  iii.  22. — xara/S^vai  to  TlyeijfjM  to  ayioy  o-eofMcriXM 
ntiei,  (i(ye)  iFegta-regoiy  en    avrdy.     A  more  satisfactory  example  thaa 
that  just  produced  can  hardly  be  desired,  as  it  proves  two  important 
points :  first,  that  personal  acts  are  attrihuted  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  sccoudly,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  spirit  to 
assume  a  visible  form. — If  then  personal  acts  arc  ever  attributed  to 
the   Holy  Spirit,    it  is  certain   that  nothing  less    could   have  been 
asserted  in  the  present  case :  and  hence  it  may  be  regularly  deduced 
that  in  the  6th  verse  of  St.  John's  v.  chapter,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  anjr  change'  in  the  gender  of  the  participle.    Thus,  therefore, 


>  Gen.  i.  ^,  >  Concil.  Carthag.  p.  930,  edit.  FelL 
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th  verse  has  no  analogy  with  the  6th ;  and  the  general  question 
ns  unaffected  by  the  grammatical  argument.  Q^  £.  D. 
the  defenders  of  1  John  v.  7.  assert  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
at  tejit  is  proved  by  hitemal  evidence,  it  will  he  proper  to  show^ . 
:be  main  prop  and  pillar  of  their  cause  is  in  a  very  tottering  con«> 
I. — Professor  Porson*  has  the  following  judicious  remarks: — 
rtainly  the  mention  of  the.  water,  blood,  and  spirit  in  the  6th  verse, 
h  great  propriety  followed  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  terms  in 
enume  text ;  which  repetition  is  rendered  emphatic  by  the  exalta- 
>f  the  spurit,  water,  and  blood  into  three  witnesses.  If  the  spirit 
witnesses  in  the  6'th  verse  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  I  think. 
3t  be  doubted,  '  because  the  spirit  is  trutli,'  why  is  the  epithet, 
being  twice  omitted,  added  in  the  seventh  verse  to  mark  a  dis- 
ion  without  a  difference  1    If  the  word  /M)fy,  which  is  omitted  in 

few  MSS.  be  spurious,  why  is  the  human  spirit,  without  any. 

or  circumstance  to  distinguish  it,  repeated  in  the  same  breath  I 
f  the  spirit  in  the  8th  verse  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  is  the  seuse 
e  same  spirit  witnessing  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  1  It  will  be 
»  purpose  to  invert  tlie  order  of  the  words  and  say,  *  there  arc 

in  heaven,'  and  *  there  are  three  on  varlh,  for  still  the  spirit  is 
in  heaven  and  on  earth/'  *  These  arguments  appear  convincing : 
f  we  read  the  chapter  without  the  seventh  verse,  we  find  no 
n  in  the  evidence :  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting.  If  our  verse 
iserted,  the  connexion  between  tlie  6th  and  8th  is  interrupted : 
if,  as  Bengclius  proposed,  we  should  place  the  seventh  verse 

the  eighth,  as  is  done  in  some  Latin  MSS.  it  may  be  easily 
ved  into  a  gloss  ;   especially   (as  Porson  remarks),    in  "  those 
i%  which  announce  the  heavenly  witnesses  with  a  sicutJ* 
;ain;  by  the  insertion  of  the  passage  we  destroy  a  strong  argu- 

for  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — If  the  seventh  verse  be  ex- 
ed— ^  ILuqrvqia  rod  6iov  in  v.  p.  has  a  due  antecedent  in  the  wil- 
of  the  spirit  v.  6.  The  expression,  to  TrvgDjuta  e<rTi  to  fxoi^govf, 
0  xyeu/xa  co-tiv  f,  aAijdsia,  may  be  understood  thus:  'M  produce 
n  the  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  the  spirit  can  testify 
ing  but  tlie  truth  ;"  and  we  have  a  declaration  in  another  passage 
cripture,  that  the  Almighty  is  the  "  God  of  truth."  This  will 
rially   corroborate  the  explication  given  above:    and  that  the 


'  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  399.  (Lett,  xii.) 
t  is  well  known  that  Bengelius  wished  to  transpose  the  seventh  and  eighth 
I.    This  perhaps  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  first  inserted,  as  will  be 
I  hereafter. 


dQ» 


I 


Spiik«ii  OMMtytie  infemd  frmn  Att$rr'9,  i.r'bdt'lto^fksmifi 
under  eomideration  irill  aflbrd  still  striNiger  efktenoe  of  ilittfttt<^' 
Biifif  i  John  V.  7.  be  genaiue,  the  Unitarufn  will  reply/ 1iiirf)f|Uf^? 
Tv^ftt'Tdti  OiMi/  has  a  proper  antecedent  in*  t  n§fHlf%  Mr  dM^Hl^' 
argihMeilt  be  invalidated  by  transposhig  the  tVittes^-^AJTIiesvdbddp'' 
stanceSy  it  is  tme,  are  of  small  imporfanoe:  westan^iMft  MiMdtf^' 
thitf  ttet  to  prove  the  Athaoasian  doctrine ;  for;  allbirfng  1  Jotai*lb  ]^  - 
to  be  spuribtts,  we  have  enough  to  satisfy  any  i^tkMuU'Mve<Miuy,''all 
iriffc^rthers  it  were  worse  than  useless  to  contend.        "  '*'     '.•.». 

Tbe  ''Parish  Priesf  is  of  opinion,  that,  it  «'  does*  bot  it&f!k'llk^^ 
pn^baUe,  that  they"  (i.  e.  the  words  from  the  first  pM^fMrlHiiiW ' 
tli^7th  terse,  to  the  end  of  the  second  pLa^^oUyng  6t  htfyfUalt^* 
follow  In  the  8ih,)  "  might  have  been  dropped,  or  omitted;  ttiinigf 
the earclessness  of  a  transcriber,  who  turning  bis  eye  from  the  former*' 
[Mi^povvTes  to  the  latter,    might  write  on  from  fhenc^,   fktti  Mk' ' 
neglect  the  intermedhite  part.     And  when  one  copy  WHs  dlscev<feh  vk 
this  mutilated  state,  the  Arians  arid  other  Heretics  tfirigbt  feHoi^ 'it tf 
theli^  MSS.,  till  at  length  it  might  be  received  as  the  genuine  teift.*^*'"^ 
Periiaps  the  reader  does  not  expect  that  I  should  take  tfae'^ubUT^lf^^ 
answering  such  objections:    and  I  should  hardly  believe   that -tl#' 
writer  attached  any  weight  to  this  argument,  did  I  not  ktiOw  IKm    • 
experieAce  to  what  subterfuges  men  sometimes  have  r^cddrae,  ratb^ 
than  desert  opinions  which  have   **  grown  with  ihnr  gtvwfk,  M 
strengthmed  with  their  strength.*'    It  may  be  remarked  in  anSwei^  Uf 
the!«  objections,   that  '*  this  argument  from  the  Homoioiekldim  U 
utterly  excluded  by  the  malice  of  fortune.     For  in  the  Iea)>  fMiki  dli' 
fuoL^govvreg  to  the  otlier,  the  transcribers  must  have  left  uotlMifcllkJ  * 
those  puzzling  words  Iv  rji  y^.    But  those  words  are  iillio  OVeek  MS.," 
in  no  version,  in  no  Greek  author  that  quotes  the  Stfa'vene;  ^'* 
almost  all  tlie  Latin  MSS.  and  Fathers  that  omit  the  heaviody'  wit-/ 
nesses,   omit  tpo  all  mention  of  the  earth.*^'     I  AM^ptrb^k'^ir*' 
accused  of  tiring  my  readers  with  needless  quotations :    but*  If  ¥ifV^"' 
inch  should  have  followed  my  weary  steps,  it  will  W  ah6oi(l  'nedll- 
kssto  address  them  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet,*    '        vi-  ".    »i 


.1    '. 


axixuv^  KTOvsipov,  a  to  fomcov 

akoiov  ♦  *  •  yivog  eftTfToSioo"-  '  ■"'' r«^»»— 

ftfvov;  •  v.-.'i 

i|   '■  ■  ■■ 

'  Porion*s  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  S93.  (Lett,  xii.)  »  ^tchyl.  PraB.tt 
548.  edit^^'PonoOy  569»  ed.  Blomfieldy  Cant.  1610.  \  '*if 
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jr  devktlett,  hftve  reHMmbtred  the  patntfr,  tad  OMde  tht  mfftk' 
Ml.  It  became,  ht>wef<er,  nacessarj  to  deilroy  the  shvdoivt  wUch 
GkttttlcttM  hM  etiled  forth  from  the  oblivioa  to  which  thejr  had 
a  \tmg  coasijpMd :  this  wa»  to  be  done  only  by  renindhif  hini  of 
t  hm  beeu  taid  before :  indeed  Professor  Parian  has  so  thoroughly 
■liacd  the  subject,  that  little  more  can  be  added  on  a  topia  ao 
f  dkmum  d.  As  to  what  is  said  respecthig  the  assistance  gifaa 
y  the  Ariaii  and  other  Heretics/'  in  extenainating  the  yersCf  I  shi* 
?ly  believe  that  your  Correspondent  will  excuse  me  for  passng  it 
m  atlonee:  the  impossibility  will  appear  to  any  person  who  shall 
■line  die  evidence  against  the  verse.  If  we  consider  the  state  of 
M8S.  and  Verss.  we  shall  perceive  how  improbable  it  is  that  tha 
m  ahouM  have  been  lost  by  the  Hatnmaieleutau,  even  if  the  wonte 
'f  y?  were  genuine :  and  this  brings  me  to  state  the  evidence  for 
i  against  the  verse. 

•  The  Greek  MSS.  which,  according  to  Griesbaeh, '  omit  the  pa^ 
e»  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  to  which  he  adds  fanr 
served  in  the  Barberini  Library,  and  eight  in  the  Royal  Library 
ParCf.  Among  them  are  A.  B.  G.:  i.e.  the  Alie!nuidrian,  the 
tiean  1209,  so  minutely  described  by  the  learned  Birch;*  and  th^ 
L  beleoging  to  Cardmal  Pauianai,  or  Bireh'a  Aug.  2.:  of  tie 
er  Undri  MSS.  (four  in  number,)  G.  the  Cad.  Ephrtm.  is  Mrti^ 
ri  IB  the  Epistle  of  John  ;■  and  D.  £.  ^.  i.  e.  the  Cod.  BeuB,  th^ 
f.  Lmmliam.  and  Caitiin.  i.  do  not  contain  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
[f •  The  Edttious  omitting  it  are  1 1 .  viz.  Era»m.  1  and  2.  Ali. 
rM.  Waipk.  CephaL  Calm.  Macey,  Harmood,  Matthdi,  Bowyer, 
I  Knmpp:  the  two  last,  however,  have  it  in  brackets:  &e  three 
taie  perhaps  equal  in  authority  to  any  MS.  of  the  15th  century: 
ethers  merely  afford  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  enfertained 
the  Editors ;  but  I  am  content  that  Rfacty  and  Hartoood  be  struct 
tha  list,  ia  eonsideralion  of  the  Socinian  tenets  which  they  opettlj 
Ikas ;  so  tho  list  of  editions  will  be  reduced  to  nine; 
IL  It  n  oautted  in  9  versions :  the  t  Syriac,  the  3  ArMCf  the 
»f.  Mtkkap.  Armm,  SahitRc,  (as  printed  in  ffoid^^s  Appeni.  ml 
T.  fok  Oxoa.  1799)  and  in  the  Slatonic.  It  is  retained  in  ail 
editioas  of  the  Armenian  version ;  but  is  omitted'  iu  a  MS.  400 
la  aid,  seea  by  Sandnu;  and  Alter  cEd  not  find  it  in  the  ArmenSail 


■»ii  m» 


Diatribe  ia  loeam  1  John  r.  7,  8.    Htdae,  Saxon.  1806,  8to.  p.  1,  t,  te. 
~    ~  ad  4  BvaDgel.  Fot.  Havn.  1788.  p.  xiii.  to  xxiV. 
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^Bj^'iimry  pmMtA  kiibn  iCMreiem  Ubmfj^  JU/Idfe  ii^tbp«c 
^«Mi«iii(fh<^'»  that  "  iia'hiul'iievtt  ibaiid  ^bt^UtmOBlyiif'HMmmUmy 
l^fOtMt^br  SiM^ie  MS.,  and  that  he  ivfB  ttiibn*ed>J!l9(4M  libiiriihiiif 

llw  M^hhariam^  in  the  Me-ftf  St.  laxarTi|t>^eMoai  AiP.  Alp«t. 
-'^IhAt'tfa^y  ware  nM  fo  b^  mef  ifitb  id  my  Afaieiiian'B16.8io£9lfeMir. 
^iWhkA^fexwfedln  the  Library  »f  the  GoBV«bt»  liMiougb Hmm  miemy 
-mily'^    It  M  iiot  ecrtairily  kmnVn  whelb^rvtM  tttlt  iwlk  ^fcnayhfcd 

by  HfltYAff,  ia  the  year  1^95?  <v  by  C/kttn^Mii^Sditor^kift  f 
fMtlit  l«  certaiit  that  MiIIA<f  Tefortned  itfAinM^i 
^•tMia  Vhlgate,  oC  which  1  Mir  v.  Z.-waailMaPii 
•^iMk  U^dan  printed  h»  editiou  at  AJBi&idani,Vaa4  ^ptofaAtdjIodriM 
•  t&«  Vffl^tr  to  his  aid.  I  Mibjoia  the  tmiAag<ottbiiiPeikU^»iJOU 
^^^Sl^HiHr^  'U  taken  fRHii  the  edition  by  TVotI,  (tMa^U  >it«*BfliM>%w 
'Wt)2oi'4tOi)  and  withits  tiaaslaiiciii^  isiwlblkiwsi4M.;:  i  iiwoil  dd^ 

t  :.:6.^^>  Hie  etft  qvi  veoit  per  aquas  «t  aangaitaoD^c 
Chvisluft-:  neqaaqaain  per  aquas  taoti^uii  8ed>pe»:qqut|<etiiiAgfaMiBli: 
^et  spiritua  tesUtuf,  qu6d  ille  spirituest  ^neritaa^ w'^/- IDlfidtil  xB.^EX 
iUQt  trei  testes,  tpiiitui  et  aquaet  iaiigtii8:i^i<les  i|tei('jiabiaM)m 
Bdnf."    The  Heading  of  the  Coptic  vertioq  isnesrly  the^fantis^hail  in 
the  JEikivpic^  there  are  a  few  di£fcreo€tts;  I  shalt^ve  the  ^  ialfai  vn- 
sioii  at  it  Is  found  in  the  London  Polj/^loU.    6.  '*  Et-^iieBiadRiodam 
ipse  tcnit  per  aquam,  et  per  spirituin^  et  per  langauiem  Jeiaa^CikilMs : 
et  DOn  per  aquam  solum,  ted  per  aquam  et  fean^ineOK  •t«hl'd|lil4ta 
fuit  qvi  testit  erat.    ?•  Deest.     8.  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  sudi 'testily  ^li- 
^ritos,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis :  et  hi  trot  minni  sont,'*  <  ^Uns  tihariMMi  E 
believe  to  be  correct;  I  cannot  well  say  more,  ibtl^'liAjMr^k>tlk)c 
taOfa  of  iSlAiopw  than  any  one  might  easily  acquilein*«SuodttU«l4br 
tht'At-Mc,  Atmeniun,  md  SUtanic  Verss.  I'Uuist^Mlylbiitai*  ttrti- 
moay  of  others;  for  of  those  languages  I  aitt'totalty  igMrijfli<!«^Wtte 
JSakidie  and  Coptic  Verss.  I  can  speak  from  persowd  hauwfcii^la'^B 
the  Si^riac  veniiion  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks.    The  disputed  passsgg^ 
Biiy^  Griesbach,*  *'  nee  legitur  apud  Nbstorianos,  s.  Chald£OS 
^ec  apud  Jacobitas,  neqae  lu  aliarom  orientalium  <>ccfi^libWiif  J*wu 
]  tis.    Cod.  Amstelodam.  in  cujus  marginb  legitur,  aignp ^^jm^j^q 
•Mratus  fuit."    We  are  tokl  hy,  Adler  in  bi?  Vterss.  JSyp^  ttelatt-u 

"'■"       "  •'•  ■  J   ■•■'"  '^--'^     "*'n-  .^Vi 

>  Prcfat.  nd  Ed.  Iliad.  Horn.  «  DiatriU  p.  a. 
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,4f«Mi  ."^nkr  jftJMy/bqpyioC  :tke  8yiiiie>iGri^Mr«^  WbwhMitKl^stfpi.'' 

tj»<Miiiiiaf  Ait  )ky!  XrfeimWMr^  M./i»ii»Drittod^«i  *tbp»e  iff  fVf^bfm- 

fo5liibo(jiA(la«(l  ivLLttc^iBmgcuia^  k^.k.  out  pC  jQriq^.tfafis  QttMin 
bVUhnugftiA8^*^tijof  i59ii4ljifeUttQ(l;by.  P«r«pfi^  and  .of  uUif sfi.^ciiw  /o^lgf  i 
fjwiiillMiiliftiiginthii;  viiftlii<]('i>nt.ofxNM9bii«drod  spd  tfiiityT^IM^Jn 
the  Royal  Ubivy^«tiAni,edi9«td;  :tb(ii7ibjKeraB.>.  But^  H^t^'ti 
.nckoiiiJS^5»  that  oof it  it : .  to  wfiich  add  some  in  the  Harieiaa  CoUec- 
yt&k^ ijfta^u^^         indj^j  Y^'lattei*  ol^  WWch :Viommns  t|icee 
^cM^  bt^thi  ,^^ile:   one  of  th^  ~xlh  centuTy,  omits  the  passage; 
'adoltt^lthKh  iappeani' 16  be  older,  has  some  erti&Ures  in  tbelBx^;  and 
AiAhMthjqmHi  added  so  the  margin  ■  by  japme  anciept  hand  a  the  tfaird» 
drilMh:lliyHWi0hj|HI>l<iididi8  Buioh  mooB  ceceel*  iretaiu  Uie  ve¥«&M  t/tte 
Jexff  hnlMlls  jS/ou  instead  of  ivrten.    Ai^i  Gritflffich  M9tff$^  VJSi 
.Tjfiiidd^jdiisfepn^iUudjprQnos  omittentibus;.  addaaeos,  jn  Huibu^a.prwui 
7iqpMena:Manui  defnent^  pottcjk  yae6  instrtuu  fuit#  nunwus  CQfura 
•  ftciRi.  Uitas64^ ai|il.iGa  assurget''  '"^    We  may  add  to  tha^om^lingJibt, 
7iMeiitilhe>  (Ring's  Library^  marked  1  £.  iriii,  a  prima  mmm;  two .^  at 
^JlMKW^iMviiMnM  others.    Agakr;  1.  The  MS&  vriUeu  i«  the  ji|;th 
(i)M|laiur»7Peifeft(liaf<e.the  vene  a  prmUi  matm;  but  it  ia  found  u^a  A^w 
:if|f.lh»ntk.'(?2*ti|si.nuiny  it  is  omitted  in  the  text^  but  acUoA  iU:;|he 
}  m^fwmlbj  iMMlher  and  later  hand.    3.  Some  copies  have  the  Prolfgue 
^.#lioJP*Wi<fc< Jfrmne^  hy  which    thn  nerse  is.  recommtndfd.to  Qur 
i.^VppWl^iMdii^  it  Ji  omilted«    4«  Soma  oidMSS.^tmitpoae  the 
-;t7^  M^  iMi^fiwnea  9  and  one  quoted  by  PorsMi  adds  the  v  heavenly 
3(fytoeas«ilWJC9r; /Tit.  before  and  after  the^  5.  Many  omit  t|ie 

jijwI^Hit:^  lbn«aih  verse;  jome  have. it  in  the  margin,  and  otliers 
^yShicBq^t>'Miif\'tii>  »/i  ^       ■■■--'  ■  :. 

'  4ta.  l|ayi|.  1789.  p*  33t ,  ^  ChrLitian  Researches  Id  Asia,  p.  118.  8vo. 

'^jfinrad^ibii.!    -     "       i  sro.  Hamburg,  1660,  &c.  «  t  volt.  4to. 

-"tkyr^Wft.  iVM;  :  5  Pol.  oenev.  '«  4to.  Vienna,  1555. 

'i7'Ia>M<5ti'4bL'ef^  Aatwerp  Tolj^ot,  Fol.  157$.  *  FoL  lAaid. 

>  Lonrien  PolyglOi,  f  Diacrib*  p.  l^       — ^^  DiaUih.  p,  it- 
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'Vm.CiirhU  Jemr  6;  The  6kler  M88.,  ie»|)Mkhlly^%ieiy>^WV# 
potsage  ill  tbe  tmrpai  exemendHUne;  liave^  it'^wilto(W'iMM9^4fcW' 
timir  interpolatian^,  MnteioBt^  and  ad<Ktl6D^i  tfek  ll/fl' Jf^RP '4ii^ 
tmtirditptir^U^  and  jobr  OvrrtepoodMt  ritty>i!srirtftfi<^QlirVHMI^' 

latflwmii/aiifrm  Proteanodof  •         ''■•=*>   *'•'  '*'  ^«/fniM 

.:!!V«»viEfe'Omflr  FVithm  who  diy  not  dt^  r<Mhhr'fi"y:  MrtfUPfe 
tlMHy  aevas:  among  them  are  AtkaiUfMi9,''M^pi^KkmtMi^a(t$li^ 
Ckttgfnrjf  Ny9mn,  Gregwif  Nasiamrtt,  With  hfa' '  »tH» '  dflWIWfcAHtliiV 
JBNMr<C9v/€Rtlf  and  Niettm,  ChrpMtam,  e^bfmegMU^  W 
J^  Damrneemt.  Tbe  Latin  vriten  Who  mftit  it;  -in^  <twelkH48fit^  tf 
nMAer;  mud  'among  theni  we  reckon  Hihny;  the  f^TMMm,  tW 
gWflntt;  >4tt6n»r»  Levi  Mapiut^  Ekcherhii,  FkKktttifMi'-fitu.BMi 
Cf^&ty,  ArwDhhi$  Junior,  and  1^  EmehhtsV  "'     "  ■^' ; 

i|  Vfi  The  iotemal  evitiencc  may  perhaps  be  neutral ;  If  is  claklM1i|^ 
botk  parties:  but  it  appears  ntherto  (avorthe  eHpuniAteb  Uta-^ 
veftentioD  of  the  verse.  .»      .  ^  :    'x^i..» 

^  The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  rcreited  rradii^  Hrr  thMi*!f  '     ''"'  ^' 

I.  Two  Greek  M8S.  both  written  in  the  small  character;  MI'lMt 
on  paper:  th«  CM.  Mwffmrin  or  2>tf*/Mhf8i*i  retitly;  tiM  CMri 
£rt7«ifttot  bf  EmBmntt :  it  is  said  by  eompettent  'JMfM  'fo-btf^mlM 
aa  the  xvth  century:  the  other  is  the  Cdd.  RaHmiw^;  wlkleli-if  4m»> 
festly  a  transcript  from  the  Coroplutensian  EditiDn :  it  has  alt  the 
marks  of  novelty;  it  sometimes  follows  theCoasplot:  in  errob  df  tire 
press:  the  variations  from  it,  which  occur,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  And  the  same  remaHi  halsbMn  made  on  the 
PuUinMS.  » 

II.  All  the  common  editions  of  the  N-  T.     '  •     ♦  J    -     •  •     -       ' 

III.  *lhe  prinifil  Armenian  interpolated  from  the  Kaffffsr-^and' the 
tocr  editions  of  the  Slavonic  version.         •  '^  "•"  • 

IV.  The  Vulgate  in  most  MS.  copies:  butthosn  in-genertl'^iM 
kast  ancient  and  most  incorrect:  theit*  testimony  wiso  It'awdeftd 
doubtful  by  great  diversify  in  the  expression.- :  -  .  t.  t.i,;  v..  .' 

V.  Three  Greek  authors:  EuiipninB  gigiitenUM,  fa  thtf'dditiMi 
printed  at  Tergovisto  in  1710,  where  the  7th  and  8th  venea'^ttdftm- 
ally  quoted,  together  with  part  of  the  6th  and  9Ch.  Thai  coiMJeirt, 
bow€ver»  shows  him  to  have  been  ^notant  of  the  contesteil  passig^ 
as  translated  by  Mr.  Porson, '  he  nasons  thus:  **  See  now  mguatham 

■        ■  ..I m •^ ■■  '»■        ■        ■■•  \l  I'l      ;      il    I 

.  ■  ;    _    r  ■?        0      I 

>  Letters  to  Mr.  Travi*,  p.  394. 


hfti(M*rftiHli^4ifW#f  ^Oipd^i^  gi«itM  >:  How  then  is  Jieii  aKstaret. 
^iSmwS''^^        f4fiir^i derives  the  strmglh. iof  Ihs  a^mcHt  (mm 
4ft  flflnii9>um^     jtiir'  mdi^  «igbtb»  ;aiid  Muith  ven«t»  w(iiUi  «^ 
dcstrojed  by  the  insertion  of  the  8eventh«>.  <Seooodty>  ali^heae^mttKbw 
4l^*fti(PWm  deriyciAifi9Mn  Qyn/Iin  ThesauM^  ^  where  the  piMge' is 
^Mlipelr  ffiit.Mrv.M«^ly>«tpe^  »  onittedinithrae  MeHMMr  BiWi 

<^'#!HtAMMIP»<^  which  agree '-oMi'ih  tbe^BoiJk' 

IfiiiP  ybmjfi^fi^.puM^  lA  Tmi^  CoUes^  Caadbridga^  •niiUMiAll 
*g  i\V19llir\L99tiy»  it)Mi5.unkn«waU>the  LaftintraBihitw^f'fiMiy^F^. 
PWV*  ^«^|C|iA^  ofbar  .witnt««C4t  ura  fimrfiiM/  CMacff»»*  and  aXmvtiA  Ay 
Cffffir. '^  ;CWew  iMTftf  !MH>«fc.ihA  middle  df  die  xivth^  aM  A^aN^ 
mm$  mt  the  beginning  .oC.lhfl  ivth  eeatury.  .  "  Blrymmiu^^'Mjw 
.f^tmiR^ /'.aianifi^ftly  .borrowft:  ii^^m  4be  Latin  vbtsioii.  He  midt 
^^iWrn lifkM^G^k  versc^  iptteadof  to  mofjM,  and  omits  the-  flMl- 
clause  of  the  Sth.  .  And  since  he  quotes  Thomgt  AqninMli  fik  aiioChef 
places  <  I  d(|Hbt  not  that  he  aiao  was  indebted  Co  hhn  for  tfaii' |»ieee ^of 
i^fbrmalion.'^.:  i{i<.-  -.«      ■■   •   viij  ■       :  ■    /■•■:.''■.■•■)     i 

,  ^Vt'^  Hie  vtiva  is  fsAned  to  by  jPto«Mb.JMIl*e,  fai  a  PnAlogttf  ^ic^ 
^|MVPM4y  t«L4«ag  ithito  notices  and  by  a  host  of  LsAin  writers 
«lh#ilif«diaftQrtlM  ath.raitury»  aaioagwhom  are  Bmuardtt  Giriuw 
vcans^  h&mhmrd^  aad^itiany  mote. 

.  VII,  To  ^1  these  May  be  added  Hebediam,  who,  as  stated  before, 
liffr^ahottt  the  year  140O. 

.  <I  coaiider  lOsyself  jastified  m  reckoning  CUmem  Alesmidrk^^ 
among  those  Fathers  who  do  not  quote  the  passage:  and  Dwd&rm$€{ 
Tirsas  ought  not  to  have  Wen  produced  as  an  evidence  in  the  case, 
btfcatwa- the  wolk  -b  lost  Certainly  whatb  said  hj  Smia9  does  not 
anthorise  us  to  suppose  that  "  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  St.  Jokm'%  first 
Syjsllri?.Tf9nftaiiiiaig  our  verse:  by  the  behaviour  of  his  Pupils  we  are 
«i|jMlVtaoaiiQtd -in  .the  belief  that  he  was  more  enl^htened  thaa 
they;  but  it  seems  rather  morer reasonable  to  believe  that  he  "Was  igtm- 
HHflitlSiyas-i^eiia-biAconlempomries. 'Butif  the  solution gim&'before 
^ImiMnoiiHbssitiffitctoryiL  shall  have  no  objection  to  consider  the 
S)4jvi0t:agsin  at  sane  future  opportunity.  <    • 

.  .^ESlifi:  theD,^!  belieiFe  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  evidence  re^- 

1 7}.  Oyrij.  Qp.  ^a^^-pi^i^p.3fia ^  ^  .g.JMr.  Ed.  CoWIt,  ■ 

3  Tom.  i.  p.  S41.  Ed.  lips.  1768.  ^  Letters  to  TraviS;  p.  e41. 

'  Tom.  i.  p.  33?. 


s\%  '■■''    *^mfle(a&rTt&uk 


«*1     ■•  »  ,» 


of 'tile  vei^  «'  liHTeTun^  largi  a  sfaaVebr«tttiMi1<iM'(i.l£«y» 
aions,  and  Fathen,)  M  tfaefr  fevdK''  as'  ihMe'HHb'^MMM^VQlWra 
To    conclude:   the  eriderice'   detallied  alKi^i"«ftt"WaiidM'W 
to  believe  the  text  spikriousl   and  tfi^  Vfrf^MMtif'tfNti&jia  tf^ 
^  Cbunli^  Clergyman,"  in  favor  of  the  f^tnrry  iilp1eM»PHit^fitlii  Vf^ 
iUedtif  ^dttbtuidte.    I  hope  It  wilf  be  iie^SI^\6'^d/«mn»nmUX 
I  entertain  the  higfacit  mp^t ;  afAo«g^' on  iMiitCMVMfliiSiiritar^^ 
\i6i  thitik  with  him :  indeed,  4he  iliort»ff  eonsifti'  lUff lMfbJlM»?qrfieiUKe 
iiti  C(Mvirtt«d  that  the  tcim  49  not  ^etnmie.  ''Tm^mk&witAoiPfll 
^iMiH^'trtm  ftn  individual  might  seem  attogaiin  "wM^tt'dl^f^^iJ^ 
M'  by  tfa^^  most  learned  arid  Orthodox  ineMkafr'IU  ^'iWiMk 
cliiir^'    \Vheu  entering  on  the  subject,  T  mad^iia pro AMidlMM' Uti- 
lity ^n  de^ailhlg  liicts :  such  a  dechration  is  implietf' "hi 'lfai&J6iM- 
'ii^hcte  of  becoiiihig  an  Author.    Some  mirrors/  diMiMlc^,  t  liiM^^ 
ifUttcfd;  and  I  entreat  the  reader  lo  pardon  than,  beeaMrfH^IUie 
|ifo^eeded  Aom  want  of  ability,  bat  not  of  indu«ly:'^it&^Bd(ttiilb 
ttey  are'tbe  offiipring  of  mfirmity,  but  not  of  fncimalion.  'v'lt^^i*)')^''}!'* 
*    Pehnit  me  to  add  that  I  am  firmly  perswlded  of  tKe^  tfilfli'iM^tte 
doctrine  of  our  churdi  on  the  subject,  which  Is  VU|>tMMtiM  M  U^VSHy 
other' passages  in  scripture,  that  the  questtoft'cU  thift  iaOiUii^^^ 
Ob  cannot  afftct  it.  ■•    5»*'VS  :- 

■     *•■■•■.•  -J. 

•-■It 

* ^  November  S^  lt\3.  --t"   >-.-■    -?■'•■■:■ 

.  .P.S.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  given  of  ^u^sEmii  "frnKami^g 

^t  ecclesiastical  historians,  I  have  since  met  ^i\^  WS^^^^  Uf^ 

"  iiuu  so  often  mentioned  above.    I  shall  transcribe  the  MssaEe.  toM- 

ther  with  the  Latm  version. 

«'  ■  ■•  -  ui  '.rra^ii  tiisnoqn»iu 

*i»i»iV>  W^ooS!  OCIO  \j*oau  WooclL    )Q£D>  OOIO    -{^O |0    MPOq\>o 


"——ft 


f  Catalog.  Lib.  Chald.  p.  S4.  f«t.  1653,     '       '     '  ^^ 

.    •     -.    ■  if-^.t'"'" 


W^^f4  W^WWftWlPn  of  the  foj^y  v(iline9iK^.^^J\^^^^ 

oiR^y^te»te.  und  |Wobf*ty  M  not  ^  gf^i^.^v^^^^^f^^^ 
fatioii,,.v13Wi iM>njicct«re^,(for  jt  if  ^^othipgn^ppoe^j  ili^^W^^ 

r^^rei;epQ«,iv#d^^  .by  Cfri»«M|  to  lb^P*.T.,ppB^j(ft|^|lf> 
Tent.  xix.  15.  than  to  xvii.  6.  The  words9.8uppf)ia4,j>Jf  ^9ffli^ 
[uotedy  are  certainly  very  dissimihir  to  the  citation :  *Ek)  itja)¥ 
'iv  ^  M  Tq$ci¥  fMLpTVirtv  awoioivilrett  6  &fntni9iuov  x.r.X.  cer- 
s  very  unlike  the  sentence  of  Clemens :  yet: xix. 't^^f^q^ires 
few  omisajons  and  transpodtions  to  be  made  in  unimportant 


arra^frnrm  vetv  pr,fjLa.     This,   now^veiy  19  only  , an 
»rtant  point  of  criticism :  for  the  general  hypothesis  wuT  rdnu&v 


ICHAJBtDI  .afiNTLEIL  ORATIUNCULA. 


following  is  a  speech  delivered  by  Doctor  Bcntley  in  the 
>-House  at  Cainbnijg^  ^}pg  ^  i:oa^ni^cement  j(a8  it  is 
I)  ill  the  year  1725.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  ceremony  of 
ioD  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,    Whatever  comes 


non  m-JJlilil'viw*    -.c;  ■•  ■■■  ;  :.-    :.:.■     ■•      «  i::.;.    ■.•    a-..:  /       iiJi.':n>^c 

-inrno  .K"i  '/  ■■   '■  >    .'-.•;•.•'  ■  '    '■';>"    Mt:"ii  I  -.fiv/ 

.Jibs^iu  •^' i  ^iiEfttbGTA  eOCTORES  CREAftjEt.      ' '!     !I\ 

-uoD  u- -^i   v  ^  ORATIUNCULA ;  ■■/-    '■'[■ 

-hlfl        »!.".""'M:»    '■•:■.  .   J         'I  i?l...i 

'     J   ;     .,.       CANTA«BIGIiE  IN  COMITII3  BABJTA,        .„„,       ,. 
■«Bi7i;:.^-.'t<-'  ■•     '     Jirtit  vtVMDCCXXV.'--   '''■')■■-   *•<•  .'«;»'■■••' 

ttO  i:-«    ..i:  ■;    J.    .  1;J    '^  .i     •      ■'  =-^      ;     ^      ■     ••  «'    "      '^^i-    -'^^ 

.ji,J^l^,Cr^i^ifi\Hii^r\Q^9at  Ego  verovdi^nissiuiQProc«ic«t€Hr,:'«ol0tfis 

JWli^Pf^'^'i  ^^-^^^^^  hoc  Creaudi  muoaa  obiturus>-4|uod 

j(l|i^^;ta)^l:ho^ff'iIio8  nieos  altnae  Matri  AoadeDiia  sbto^.  Kttn 
j^{^i^fiJ;u#T^iud^D  temppribus,  {iM'ope  eiunma  votorum  fiecessori 
JSff>\fff^hiiiuX  fingAilittiapud  vos  annis  jus  Triiim  liberaruni  obttnere 
posset :  Mihi  vero  felicitas  ilia  perpetua  obtingit,  ut  septem  plurt- 
^^jUWfiilib^riBi  qup^annis  fiam  auctior^ 

.^..Ufulf9;iV^o,€ii,quifectuin  est^  ut  aatiqua  Parens  oostra,  ifomm 

4{9i^ui|  pude9i.qiia$Li^iiio  defectuio  et  ^ffottam  mierentes  adspesi- 

gyjji^iiV^ Vetera  AMi^fecupditaiedeuuo  revircscali  Quid taodemiesty 

,fW9^'wiP.i|^^^^^>^^>>'^'^f^'^  frequcntianiy  haiic  JViatri  nosirs  vim 

e^jj^-^ytaiQ  re^iut^grai  ?  quod  non  modo  Tir oiitim  cutervas  inso- 

J|J(u^'a^  stfd.  €t  Vet<^rano9  nostros  accendit  ad 

:ffi^li'^i'^^''^P^  *^^  dignitatem- capessendam  i 

^jjj|;i|S^^hN^VE^JfjOir..Acadtiauci^   Sapientissiioi  Regis  OBOBbli   de- 

j^^,qui(^fiC|  :«t<.boMitaii  erga  omcies^  voiuntati  veto  id  TOi<>et 

'|^{|i^^nti(e.8ingMlari  totum  hoc  acccptum  refertur.     ivLKhmifti, 

^g^cqpjd  at  qiiautuincumque  est,  auctor,  inceptor^  perfecitor  :*  Jkiife 

.IV^it^v  ^ibAptbecam  yesUaip  in^iuita  lifaroiiuai  copia  lingqisqwe 

emorTuis  locuplctavit ;  nunc  auteni^  quod  unum  vobis  defuit;  ^ad 

];^vqn^uiQ  siurautiuinque  liuguarum  studia^  certissiina  prstxiMrum 

^fjpe  .^olescentes  invitat :  Ill£  et  devictis  perduellibus  veniam,  ^t 

^f^pit^  dafnpatis  vitam,  et  extorribus  patriani,   et  rerum  omAium 

ffjf^  patrinioiiia  concessit :  Illb  omnem  discordiaruni  et  deheto- 

.mi^.^.n)einoriain>  perpetuo  Edicio  seputtam,  oblivione  delevit.: 

Ahkh^J^^'^  poteutise  gloria»que  Britannoruni;  et  domiopulentiie 

securltatique  prospicit. 


Jbck&fHt^BaiNeii  QfaiinnmUL  917 

*r  QiiofMi.«itgi«irliRc  iHibis}B0Davpei|Mitiiftifno|irmq^ 

state  aibi  succassur^ni,  3oli(|ue  jam  nuiip  Fatri  s{^^q(|ul^  »( l/Wftf? 
sibi  Honesto  '£»ntaiihis  amabilein,  liostneque  iQvicem  ~Genfiis  amaoh 
tissiinuni :  Vigorem  aniini  lu  vultu  atque  oculis,  Civilitatem  mm 
Ijctam  in  toto  habitu  gcstuqcRrpifrttfrentem. 

Neque  Filium  oiodo  Rex  beatisaimus,  sed  et  NuRUM;  omni- 
bus animi  ingeiiUc^  dolibus  iostryctam:  quoilqu^  in  illo  Fastigio 
rari&simum  est,  iiuHa  nOn  doctrina  excdltam :  qtiiiiy  quod  ex  animo 
jDeum  colaty  etiam  Ministros  ejus  et  Sacerdotes  bonore  prosequi*^ 
tur:  quuni^  tiuipiuiiLagit;  quocjcuinque  lunui(uj-,.  Ai|oquo  incedit, 
Decor  et  Suoaela  Majestasqlie  comitantur. 

llle  denique,  quo  uon*  praas^titaiodolB^ati  sod  et  vcnienti  con- 
iiultuiBy  Nepotes  quoque  NEPTEsque  Britauuiae  impertit :  miri- 
iicae  omnes  Ixtissitnttque  mdolis:  quos  ipse  Genius,  quas  ipMe 
Gratiasy  ad  auinma  omnia  quaai  manibus  iiuxisdc  ac  formaviaae 
videautur.  t 

Hoc  Liberorum  Virtutumque  comitatu  cinctua  Rex  Auguatiaai* 
musy  quid  minim  si  Matri  nostras  Academiae  felicia  tempora  cai^ 
didosquer soles  restituit?  Jam  Pax  et  Otium  et  Honot;  jani' in* 
gemuejuvenum  artes^  ac  fortiora  demum  et  virilia  studia,  'DoiM- 
ciliam  boo  sibi  ohm  notum  et  assuetum  revisunt.  Hb  auspidii 
rcverendi  hi '  Viri,  hac  blanda  tempeatate  inducti,  jam  spnetvfliiK 
lenonbua  aabeetius  ad  suprcmum  in  Tbeologia  gradum  BtremHb 
cnituntHr.  ■     '  -j--!*ti 

Vos  vcro,  Filii  dilcctissimi,  macti  ista  virCate  atque  idgthib 
eatote.  ^Vos  Acadebiiia  iubens  in  buuc  Doctorura  ordinemco* 
optat ;  ac  Purpuratorum  suorum  dccus  renaaci  sibi  et  refloresifienB 
laeCa  cootemplatur*  Quas  vero  vobis  Bona  dividat  Matef  Bmaii- 
tissima?  quibusfre  demum  muiicribus  suos  filios  prosequatur?  Nbti 
oei4e  pecunia,  non  reditibus  et  fundis :  bos  vosmet  a  RegeOpdnio, 
bos  :ab  Optinatibus,  bos  a  Prttsulibus,  vestro  meritO'  ()utod(fq(fie 
consequemini.  Ipsa,  quod  probe  scitis,  in  rebus  istis  pauperctth 
eat  Quod  vero  hubet,  melius  id  profecto  ac  majus,  jaradndum 
vobis  dedit  et  inaevit;  bonam  mentem,  cloquentiam,  doctriiUltty 
bMHiaiiitatem.  Ne  tamen  vos  ct  hodie  prorsus  indonatos  dimittAt, 
•his  suis  Insignibus  de  more  veteri  deductis  cohonestat :  qlue  Vtis 
BOO-  pretio  cpiasi  veoaba,  sed  suo  pondcre  et  ex  prisca  drgnitfltfs 
metiemini.  '^ 

Ac  primo  quidem  vos  Pilw  donat,  Libcrtatis  quondam  BjxA* 
bolo :  quo  vos,  opinor,  hunc  Gniduin  semel  assccutos,  post  ab 
omnibus  apud  sc  Sciiolasticis  cxcrcitiis  liberos  ct  immuncs  con- 
stituit.  Nee  tamen  vos  deinceps  otiosos  ac  desides  fore  arbitra- 
tiur.  Quippe,  ut  olim  qui  nudo  capitc  donii  ac  in  urbe  versaban- 
lur,  ad  iter  tamen  accincti  Pilco  sibi  caput  aut  Petaso  vel  Galero 


flMHUrinflitiinA  yotf"lioe  'sain  ^tgo&r&  ^  nrfiiiiiiMitt^ocMt)  l8n|Mi|^Mt 
^■anilKlbOrinfltiium^^cotttiavoffBagis^wdaii^  WbmMHl 

MMplat^  'Jlipn  i  jaai'  BinphtO'^ vobv,  .hit Jieaodiillinici^iboJiSIM^ 
«iB^  aMfBidoxpUycsld^  innrera  jci8Ca«pe  wkt«iibi{dbii^9(riimb(a^ 
ibm  loJMi'CUBB'jiatolBtibuB  fic€ietia9*uncfte(saiiiq]iiKiKkraaintihii%  4|nk 
Mifios&bvEtf  l[i|^b6n{lByiiq«a»tlihdi  dbodnM^iaidtfiateM^liiMHlttiD. 

i|<Blifc><irry  litofeuyEriicttiLi  eerKjctMbua  jgoFyliay  e  vcMifafci'UiuuasI^ 
iWnriiriWi  mTlTrimniifiniimrrlj  f t  Ynlnini  JBrtificem.0pcflUtt((Nl|llV 

JBprkuMHniAfvbi^onpe^m  Cotfiden»:iSiiri;MR|fiiw 

lk(idi/jjwftt)idtfceiiii  st  fmagutrun^/iitoniovtatitfltiBMMiadtmjUMil^ 
jpU|^pr»..i<tiUde  ^ra^}«Hbr0jRBpertit^iel.>|nrbnb  iipii^w 
:MqiBd«|l  aign^  tiobii/iiHbca^  tmumtii  jdtymijiAmB'it^ 
-imxfm  .'thtMimwijyc  >  bdjpeii^  receiidf|»Bv^  iioa  iUUIhi»>  qooiUnMHtli 
mtmlpmttwKimiflB^  nonAd(rirtot|cAifig)etqppyflnqrtrtMi^^ 
ir4R|idQiKib3fV<iIliarf€raro/i«|UQ9apimicri^^ 

idoiicos,  etrnm  Jperium  concredit :  iinde  et  viiiiiiiiMfeftpstifaKNWS^ 

«imkffeittemfoit%9ad^rrls(meB  Is^maiJmy  et  auditi)Euiiu]MitrtfnuD 

jiJMNi|)ttnAidcaalalviai9iraciBlete  ffim^hfiDA 

utJBiMrtiwdmjy  9t^Ait  alaiidminaiiiiiiiioar^MatnuliheMitawd  l^iam 

^^tBOMuihiiMki  digtmivp  e(i<eet  qoklem  jfurfiE^ijIaidifiMMiitaa  Jam 

^SP^^^y*^'^^^^^^^  '^^^  '  Qpippe  lA  olinujdi  AoidliAiifti 
*lBqlftHiab4ifc fyimaparrai^Us^f jbog  •  anteoKtctt  .fianmni^I  poatraOo 
eiAibaiMipumk»id&be^dina)j. cams'  higepai)  (Uboporer^iv 
TiifeiitfietebjpsoneeMiiaa  iat ;  <^ta  ^nos  hodie^  ima>  Mdlferfihod 
3aft#iiiui«tii/fienfifoHAiii  dignkftem  (fame  8tdiu»  BofML  bflaeteiaiBaHD 
iipWyw^ietop^eciiaticbaaipiqiX^  caBteAihrrtaiiai 

dIMMiillftisriliu-iiJam  JMunm  fsrufae  suUntifnniijaaDUdOMgialGaaa^i 
^MMllitiltQ  Sp8%itir  5  'imn.diulkaf  <retli«m<crt^i;Mntnijdl8pati^^ 
uMUtilhadia  nnrnan  rnflntiifnr  ■liii  nnminilmrnhnrli  niinm  BJmiMhfi 
lum  ornat  et  conVbicndbiiLcliUb.yobiaiAmibidiiiMii^'va^ 
ihiiiniliriii  hfid&s Mm  Bontorte  nsbunidLt  iJiioi  ifa  Mi|haicBeiih' 
«idipt  qnafidMdlalifl^ikimeiialMtiiFf  )ta^  ilU>alteri<li6p  n  iw  i  nadg  piyg 

bic  Anujus  9db^i£i^2f]69»/9QlD^  e«l04'>^u^^ 
jam  JMater  Acadcniia  filiarum  suariim  natu  maximam  Theologiam 
If imuuiuM  vubis  coUocai  t  quaiii  rive-dote-eAigua^  seu  (quod 


'  Hk  sUigirtJa'Wfefib^fti^jibiiilMr.  .^  -•' 
*  Hie  8ingiilfe^H34a4^6'cteHil««b«'.<  '^  '^l- 
5  Ilic  Aj»ertus. 


iiligiiMy«tOTc»optb>JiiiraIente-;dotat«mi^^  iiliiiiil|mtii«m 

itteAlVMm  dfarG«lianoiitiarem;ieun;«obiB,  munmilnm^  rtiiraii— ^ 
MMlpiiebilericflnhooomfioe  babebkis.  7.  Qub -et  ipfe  BjO^  piww. 
niijdiwii)^  ctiaifBiililiim '  Mettm  vebis  trado ;  Hereiem  >ht^M»  C^fli»- 
Affc  diMtid&'vobisiaiiqiiein,  d  non  dedignQHiiai^lihewiiMlimp/'tTuh 

i"(^MtaiMeBo  fbrMevtamquMii  diim  rtii  inhin  qiinnuMJiiin  TTi  11  Jnn 
€tflA#iEdi(irmutiiro(^i  Ipoa:'  Mater  Acadeibia  jubet  et  iiiitituil^ite 
^tttt'^idUc  Jinr  iatai^aede-vos  siiq^ulos  cc^ocem.  \iietM,  mlb'pnU^ 
a|lefiie(iidbiiiiduitiir  t.fiMporeni  caHide  subdok^ie  itivhaCdriDoili- 
-€ll|fl*)>l«aMr !  tumeaa^  et  opere  textili  superbienB.  £a'  vei«y:4Vii»- 
pertis  creditifiy  quovis  scamDo  durior  est  ac  molestior  ;  4]iMwi»  ftadb 
<t:<umciik»  cxercitatifQt.  AtqoelioC'  vos aymbolo  Mater  admoiiet; 
iMiUiHic,- quasi  atudiis  omniboB  curisque  dtAmcA,  oetl«/iiMi  aliqtib 
^mikmritn^iimwbeiktis :  sed  iit  quam  primum  iq  bac.'Sblla  paulispiir 

tjuikkiaifis>igd  iaboies  n«vo8  ezpenendoa  riaA^ioreai-aurgal^r:: 
-M|M(eo>qnideBi<oinme,  iit  taadcm  aliqoaDdo'  valiwiic  ipia«;^Hte 

deieed^e,*  Catfaedram  occiipetis ;  vei  ouod  hutkia  eat  iit  'Optatij- 

Iwi^EiDeciDndcm  ali^uam  aut  Episcopalein ;  vcl^-  s»  tis  faie^/iaMiai 
'ciNmtitiai'  sArcliiepBcepalem  denique^janr  nen  Calhedraai  (Mfd 
'ThnxNiQiyiaflocfidatis.^  i^v  rt!*:-.<    .-^'-miO''' 

rui.'MiifliifuMl  aliud  est  quod  reatat^  an  jam  vakce  vobbidiciUni  eat 

Academia  i  Immo  tero,  quo  ni^a  noo  gratia  aUoa  Fiiioad€tMMh 
i  far;  etiam  Otcb/a.'voB  per  diIb  excipit ;  dod  Sinurie  5[uod  tiiphqptatis 

cat|  vfed  Oidulo  quod  idigioiua ;  Oscuk>  carhatia/  Oaculo  -  ainclb^ 
■Oitola  ia  Domino  iesit:  quale  priaeo  Ecclestt-'iitu^'  cum  Mpte 

Oanam  Domimcaiey  turn  lUe  Paachatis'festo^  turn  in  OrdHMiodt- 

iHULSaGrisy.pieolitti  et  padicedabaturaereddebaturv*  iHMriiil4)b 

imado-  bona. Mater  impetratm  venm  6deflB  fadt>>>aiqind.<3lifei')|ki 
.  StalotA  aue  JQiuores  et  serum  impcriti'  forte  peccttmtitv'  'f)Oc 

ittiirtn  ^^ulttPi  Benemkntia  sme  pignus,   boc  et   CdgmHmJM 

lessetam'  vobiscum  auferefu :  nt»  ubicunupve  terrinruai  g^mimye 
-•fbeiitia^cjiaociiiMatrem  vrstramaempercaranii,  nem^rhammMih, 

luriMNrtia;  (et'  ab  IpBa.Ticissimy  quandotam^  in  vatn^Viitmn 
<'lbmt^^o(mBilkimyaiixiUiim.jhre  vestro^dBam  vu   -  .hl*' 

ni:^JaiDJ|iie,  nisi  anUii  fallor,  Vin  Academiciyrileiaotai  acfraOibBb 
-^pHBts^ABiiUKr  •V'^>  iv^ro/'Ftlii  carissiaii,  aoUeniiiibl&^^Hqr'^Hailrfiia 
'  ^eiaipfli 61^  et '  Auctcritale  SmiAa  tommfsfo^y  creo, « mluto,  yiwiMlto 

9O9i0$nn^i' Projkhsortnij  -Dot^oresiH  Sacra  The^ogia.  •■■■■■■  ^  >''} 

,'rMl»'  !  '-.M.  '' .'■■•;     \'i        '■  .  •.     '  .    '         ■■    '/^^r^    t.TLV 

«■#<    I.      i"i'      M.  ■;'  ■■      .■    '1    I    '      '■'■    >■  "■:<■"  '        !  Vl  ■     '  ■    .ij^'iii  ilnffmi 

.,. ,.«^^    -.  - ->  liicmmiiBO  ftiag^lomm  dig! to  A""^"*  impnnihir^    

^  Hie  singuli  in  Cathedra  coUocantiir4     1:  * 
3  Hie  singiili  Oscuto  csxcipiuntur^ 


«i.sv^«>i« CLASSICAL  CRITICISM..      ...v     ..; 


III  c'fr.-tA  .■-.-•.■■'"'  •-•   „•    m-    m'l     ■     ■       ■  •■  ■«•/"*•!■'•-    -..  :-i  Zi.t  r 

mi:Tf' 'To^Tiffi -Editor  oiTTHeCLAdltcAt  JbtJR^Afc.  '■    "«'3^- 

k^fiZYfi  bc^  ^t  the  pains  of  collecting  together  all  th^  ps^^g^ 
which*  have  yet  fallen  under  my  eye,  \i4iere  the'^wtxds  aetm,  incrl)) 
.^^Mftfyv,  akr^fsiv,  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  critics,  occur, 
t^^jf '.Contrasting  together  tlic  diflFercxit  rem?uJ&9  of  different  wnr 
tM  Ap0lt>then]y  and  I  hope  that  thia  kibot  may  not  be  without 
itS' «#9  t&'abnie  of  your  numerous  readers.  '     * 

'  E.  H.  BARifcERV 

Jfaijon^  July  2l8t9  1813. 


J  ■  ■  ■      ■  ■ 

*«  .'/hcT^i  Uttusi  fit  etiam  ab  ayaj,  significahte  /f'ango^ut  voliint 
Gfeci  ghunitiatici),  quod  videlicet  undx  littori  allisx  frangantur : 
H<tel.  R,  (r,*Ax.riiv  elrsfixivov,  Od.  o.  vgdiriiy  glkty^'j  ^lixKiis:  distincte 
aiittoi  p^untur  ab  eodem  Xi,a«v£^,  et  clxtu),  IL  /x.  Xiaecriv  te  xou 
mfrms  :  aetam  pro  littare  dixit  et  Virg.  Jin.  5* 

yft  prpcyl  in  sola  secretes  Troades  acta  : 

axTcAf.  ut  Anunonius  tradit,  sunt  pctricosa  mans  loca^  K^es  autem 
anaiosq^'^-QSt  porro  haec  vox  omrr^  non  solum  in  carmine»..sed  et  in 
ioltt^a  otatione  usitata :  Strabo,  de  littoribus  sinus  Coxinthiacrlo^ 
qitths>  dlciX^  ktravBoL  avvxytjDyYj'j  u^iiXfiy^y  \u[ufiavouffty  di  ikaTifui» 
&^T0^i  utittir  et  Lucianua :  atct^  est  etiam  maritimus  iockk,  ut 
Hcsyf^^scribit :.  apud  Herodotum  saepe  pro  ora^  i.  e.  Uttorali. 
'r€gioueJ!;.^iL  Stephani  TAes.Ung,  Grccc*  ^^Secretum  et  4u>ummm 
h'tiufi  Ojatm  in  acta*  cum  suis  accubimset^  Nep.  17,  8,  f^-.-  In 
likOKisncta  Prudent,  adv.  Symmach.  1,  1S6,  sic  Serv^  ad  illod^ 
Vitg^-asi*.  ^..p»  i:i* 


'  ^AtjproCfit  in  sola  sca^^ie  Troades  acta 
'''AmissimJtnchiteiiJt^  ' 


in  prinxis  ad  voiuptaritim  secessum  Tcfijrtur,  ut  Clc.  I'trr,  5^65. 
c..2^.     Tameisi  in  actacufn  muticrculis  jacebat  ebrins :  de-eadein. 
re  n.  9Q^  p^^S*/.    Ac  prima  ad  ilia  astivapratvris  accedunt^ipsafkf 
iltdin'ad partem  TaIotU^  ubi  iste  per  eo$  dies  tabernacuUs  pqsilii^l 


casira  tuxurite  coUocarai .-  eadem  inquam  res  esti  de  qua  ibid.  89. 
e.  SI.    Ipse  tamMi  ^titm^  vh  eu^   }Sjfrdtliii$%'  udtoi^em  ejut  panm 
poierjalgnimo  soltdo  ae  libera  tot  in  acta  dies  seam  h&fygr^  :.i&l^ 
JPtnyi.  fL  6.     Deleditio  omnibus  ei  actis^  et  v^tuptaiOmM  -^-^-' 
wHOar  '  Gesneri  thes.  Ling.  Lat.  <*  Acta,  ftVfts©y^i»  *!     _ 
icKri^,  UiHs  marisj  Tel  seeessus  in  litore^  vox  Gnecaj  sed^quiun'iisiis 
in  I^tinum  sennonem  invexit :  in  Besto  casu  singulari,  Nepos  in 
Ageril.  c.  8. — Cic.  Verr.  7.  c.  25.  et  c.  SI.    Plerique  lexicogtapbt 
docent  h.  t.  significari  litoris  secessum  amocAbm^.-et  d^licianim 
causa  excultuiDy  sed  non  probant,  Virg.  5.  ^n.  v.  613." — Fovcd^ 
lint  ^Leticon  iotius  Lot ini tails.      «  Acta^  tiituSf-ziit  -itn&^i^M 
titt^re  sffcesmsyx— Lattiiis  amoma   sunt:  t;  j^ftoTiut --^''dnlamihi 
n.  pU  substantive,  lieux  divertissatis,  veue  aKr6able,  VLtperamcef9$. 
Asi/e  aiqfte  Achaia  Tac.  3.  An.  7,  1.     Etamoma  sitorvmi^ 
Tmt:  *;  W,  »:  ad  Vitia:.  JCn,  5,  75*,  Amopna  piortdnCbf^ffdi' 
Biysrarnqne','  Setvius, 'u^mama,  inquit,  sunt  loca  soUtcs'tt^qftiai^* 
p  cnrif  quasi  amunia,  nnde  nuUus  fi-uctus  exsolvitur  vnde  eii^Ji^, 
nihti  prast antes  ixnmunes  vocamus:  itaque  et  Varronem,  et  Car- 
minium  docere,  Idem  ad  6.  ^n.  obsenrac  :  sic  in  Vet,  Ql.  re] 
imus^  Amanitti  al  uktcu^  sed  puto  ibi  amcefia^  ntm  antlenia  li^ 
dum,  quod  et  lo.  Isacio  Pontano  videtur  placuisse  ad  Macrob. 
2  Sat.  12  :  Vossius  tamen  f.  25.  Eti/m.  retinet  amceniat  tt  h.  v. 
etiam  Apulcio  it  asscrtum :  Festus^  Amcena  dicta  suiUlocapi  qiuc 
ad  se  amanda  alliciantj  i.  e.   irahant :  allis    dicta  videntur  .ab; ,-. 
aaf.'yjcv,  melioryjiiaindior.''    Fabri  Thes.  Eruditionis.  Sckoiastiaki  > 
^<  'H  8?  AevKxviai  Icttiv  ocxt^*  nobis  certum  est  axr^v  Jbicsignificare  ,• 
peninsulam^svie  terram,  qua:  lUrinque  mari  alluitm',  ut  est^J^MoMUfp  . 
atque  Attica,  quam  ^Axrvjv  dictam  primo  apud  Stephanum  Apo^Or 
dorus    docet,  did  to   vo>m  f/^':gos  a'jTr,g  Ka9ixvii(risii    $];    (aXajrcriaL 
rcnycayc'j  yotq  oinrif;  ai  o'vyvtiovTUi  u-ko  to  Souvicfv  ixxri^ttttv  Sv»  nkt9* 
^i\  fta^oAioi  Tuypft/vouo-i .'  Attica  igitur,  quomam  enft  aicn^  MV# 
peninsula^  Aitica  appellata  est.''  [<<  Acta,  Tel  ac/c,  AUicarmu^ut, 
testantur  Gcll.  14,  6.  ct  Piin.  4,  7.  causam  noraiuis  indicat  SualMr  ~ 
L.  9..Nen!ipe'Atticam  apud  veteres  Acfen,L  lituSf  appellatam  esaa^  < 
et  nomiiie  derivato  pro  Actica^  Atticam  esse  nuncupataun,  quonifu&r  i 
mazintt  illms.  |>ars  ad  marc  est  extenta  et  angusta^-  loUbnga  Tor^ 
satb  et  "porrQCCa  montibus  usque  Sunium  subjicitur,"  Gesnet'  Ules^ 
Ling.,  LatS} :  ^  sic  olm-^s  vocem  Scylax  ssepe  usurpat :  infra,  uU 
Hermaeum  promontorium  describit,  inquit,  larl  li  ixri),  li  l^^Urhfi^ 
Sjti  .*  nuUus  enim  esset  vcrborum  horum  sensus,  ni  hie.  «1jct^.  pT« 
peninsula  sumatur  :  Herodotus  quoquc  Melpom.  bii>fis  Asiae  j^iuiSp 
sulas  dxTsis  appellat,  quamvis.  totus  ille  locus  pesstme  habitus  sit  ab 
interpretibus :  unius  peninsulse  bina  crura  simt  haec,  ux^um' ett, 
quod  a  Fhaside  usque  Sigeum  excurrit,  alterum,  quod  a  SrgeOj,  sive 
Mariandynum  smu,  Phoenzcen  usque  protenditur,  ^aque  sst  A42ft  " 
Minor  i  hoc  enim  pacto  Hetodoti  Terba  emendabda,  j'ii6r^'«^ri} 


J^Uir!'  wfT^'^  seqsc  of  cixri  is  not,  as  we  tuvo  sceiit  noticed  af 
jJuSmjWns  in  tlie  T^es.  Ling.  Grac,  nor  is  it  noticed  hy  4^iU«l 
J*o[,bU4  iu  the.i>x.  lui}ictim  Gftccq-Latinura  i  but  it  must  be  C9^ 
-^e^d  that  tlie  passage  U  diiferently  understood  by  W^sseltn^: 

p«J  alteram  pf/iifuw/tJPiiJCiunt  sinus  Persicus,  et  Arjliicus,  "iniirwil 
y^fabiain;  paullo  post  J.ibyam  slmUia-t  ax.-c\/  appelUt,  <jMod  pt 
^.(t^ffutoi,  ptietettiuam  ubi  Asix  jungitur ;  Libya  igiiur  est  akiiii 

^■«tgfKEii(  <ruii^ai$  pixouyrac  imv^iv  (i;  Jiyuircv,  u<i  f^i'tM  Munp 
gf^rfpai  ffiiyixit  ""T^v  £e  elrni  xi»  Jjj3r>>)v  :  Hcsych.  aMri  ,i«i  sjaih 

'_^W(jj,  iv  r«i  •|f;(;5>Ti  ^Lipi  to5  alyiaAiu  :  inde  patet  npn  petiin^gt 
(^tunit  sed  etiam  quavis promanloria  ica  appellari"  ['Ihis  meaajqg 

^i^is  omitted  by  H.  Stephens]:  "sane  Apolloutus  Rhodiv* 
Acherusium  promontorium  ^xtv'  appellal :  item  Micaudii  eat  itpvd 
Stepbanunij  K«>wrr^atr,i  na^vi  diiTT^i,  et  Hesych.  Kxtjat,  »Kr^  ilf 
laXao-o-dv  ff ^^ou<r«j  et  sexcentahujusmodi :  at  apad  Dicsearchum 
lien  I'^V^  ^'^  -  P'°  a/naaiis  uamquc  utitur  h.  v,  TanusvCimt 
j^Of^dippi  de Flatxis,  .     ■.■,.,].  ■. 

Tnlge.ppUTCiniis  ille  versiculue  pessime  sic  egUuTi 

tt^oriVn  TCrborum  seiisus  est  nullus :  dxrij)  hie  dcelpe  pro  amoniit : 
Olostit,  dxrcii,  amania :  sensUs  vero  horum  verbonim  eiti  uiliUn 
iilni  esse,  quod  vacua,  et  iiicolis  dcstituta  sit,  maxiina<}ue  pitite  ex 
timtatiis  constet ;  uhi  vcro  Elcutheria  celcbrantar,  qau  maghus 
torn  hoitiinum  ibi  sit  concursus,  fieri  urbem  :  Eleuthetia  n^ihque 

■^uaqae  quinquennio  Flatxis  agttabantur,  ut'a  VetfttiJn  pIlinMtt 
ttadifbm  est ;  sed  v.  a'xTri  potius  hie  accipo  ^Toseeretbef'^iiihf 
llKo,  ti^  explicat  CI.  Salmasius;  non  cnini  putat  liatltimn'ettc 
umanidf  ie  locis  sine   mtrn/Aus,  licque  Gnccos  unqualn,1U)Cietaia 

utoi  MrTRbo  :  vel  pro  amatiia  in  Uiis  Glossia  scribenilutii'  Atiuii^% 
fci  cCTttf'hoc  amane,  et  amamuDt  diKiKsc  vetercs,  ui  tata^t^ 

■^antm,  acre  et  aaiaif'  fHencc  it  is  evident  that  ihii  notieof 'Ta. 

■  VogstiM  had  not  been  seen  by  Faber]  :  "  sed  amcena,  vel  aM^M&, 
"Grarcis  iwAi  vocari,  secrelorumlittonim  rccessus,  in  qiiibltl'«ri!(» 
maris  ^ebantur,  ac  epulabantar  ut  nlurintum  Yoluptam  hooiiflj^ 
qtiod  inreiiliiv  dicebant,  unde  provetbiutn,  ir«t'pov  avrtt^D^M*)  i)^ 
A  littore  tptdabimur,  el  genjo  indulg^imus,  cujus  irie(nipft''fto- 
tarch.  [Ger.  J.  Vosstas  in  the  Eti/matogieitm  Uttg.  Lat.  Ln^wl 
i«M,  Cit^  the  passage,  but  I  -will  quote'  ths  note  :  "  AatL^tj^t 
Jffto>  Vd^cdanm  potius  litonm  vtriSei  teailthdctnlietmatit* 


Iftein)t<WMtr6  uMmJ^r;  idcirco  passim  attam  pro  Hfci*  ^ife«>« 
fcJhitf0^^ii|mtrilrt>^iH!^1iflnifti  deSicilia  loquitur:  in  nbus  liiG^ 
liliwiBi^fcif  %tr»"lihg<iA  ficrt'  appellare  :  imo,  en  tlixi,  pro^ie^ 
ItUUkWttMdMU^M  ffioWij  nam  Setvlns  inter pr eta tur'  ji'trBfti;' tt 
iWillW'IflifalrtiV-'ft'fe •  y'rtw't  quoque  Olossario  legas,  yfmfrsftf.'il 
AMO*!'  ptMWi-^^trttm,  quando  gcnio  tiidalgere  vdletit,  iid£» 
^iiMUPpiittUlgi'^^f ifci'i)aiPtim  ob  eorum  amccniiatem,  sectiibanittr, 
nde  tttf  i^tltitt  witiiiaTint'VerbDni  dxr^ljn,  qtioA  nova- voce  actt/fi 
iiMlb  rllUpM  qttotiev sese  libaraltns  invilarc  vellent,  prombiiditcr 
deebalRi'ni^^i  ixfdiVjinr,  q.  d;  Aot^>>  aclabimur  i  {ioiisun  A3td''-fla 
VQlDISInrFhitatdil  L;  iv.  S^n^.  Prvbi.  iv.  'HT  ol'nUMi  fiiSiiiMi, 
ii^'KHv  frit*  ^iraf  yVrJo-fa.  TapaNM^giiiT!,-  2^>.^;,auf,  xiyaui,  l^^^ff 

liijV^  "«*a5  Latinos  vocasse  has  litonan  amemitafia,Sta;i^ 
mfldttvitid  ^.  T.  adh.  t.  : 

.,',',:-.,' At  procul  in  sola  tecretx  Troades  acta:*  ..^. 

Htm-WM^Tinat' Gloasariani,  Acta,  Htfora  amtena :  \iisie ' tietarff 
consistere  in  littore,  axra^iiv  .-  neque  hoc  tantnin  capttur  de  Iittb- 
ralibus  locis,  sed  etiam  aliis,  quanquam  sint  meditenaiiei :  locuplc- 
tissimus  est  testis  Hesycb.  t,Mt  It  xa\  iKf.t  ri  ^  9vir,9ti»,  xa.h.a{i^iviii 

yjif  (f  niif  mauTVJi  rm  Ton-wy  ino^ivn;  iaTiMVTtH,  avtr,  -rt  rouf  is' 
twxUat  oitaifufiiims  -nmus  dx-rit  xahii,  nSn  ri^aiin  ftjjrapotffiw*- 
riBi  iSiTi;.-  ita  lege  :  kc  itaque  capienila  est  vox  oxt^  apud  Dicxar- 
chuni  J  'la^i^  Plaixx  urbs  in  meditcrrancis  est:  Latin i.U;9:w«i^ 
{rant  locps  soUlarias,  ct  detertos :  Cicero  de  Quiacto  firatre^  fiflm 
homo,  sed  Jilui,  alqite  aer,  ei  soUtudo  mera .-  ita  quoque  intellis^ 
Aw  locus  ille  pctroiiii.  Nee  diu  tamen  laciyoiis  induhj,  sed  vcnbu, 
ne  MendaiiB  etiam  ^escholanus  intei  cetera  maU  Solum  iD^,|ii 
^iivsr^rio  invcnireti  collegi  aarcinulas,  locunfgue  uxret.im^^,fet 
praximum  litlori,  mocstus  conduxi:  nihil  ccrtiua."  ^s.  Vofjifus 
I'/i  Scvlaa's.  Ptrij/lHiii,  in  the  GeagrapMca  antiqua  Jacp^i  proiiiHu 
tugTB^t.lTOO,  p.  C,  8.  De  La  Cerda,  whom  I  have  ^4t,r^|my 
consulted  upon  any  Liccasion  without  dcriring  much  ii)f9]:fna^gR 
from  hiin,  says  upon  the -^i^.  L- v.  613  ;  "  Parco  aliis^  qiit!fis{  lu>. 
widcliccl  Turpilio,  citato  a  Notiio,  Val.  Place,  S  Arg^  vict^rjo^^j^c 
ilct'is  c%  pocta  incertQ,  Sancto  AmbToa.  L>  5.  Ex^^,,\nie 
o^uiildam  e-il  au(;torcs  usos  v.  a«/k,  qux  Grxca  omnino,  ef^^IV' 
jL.  7i  ^-  ^-  'i^'^i^ie })robata,  L.  6.  c.  S7.  Arabia  eu^tpmfftt.it  C.^- 
"HesperOun  ceras,  et  L.  2-  «,  a".  CorybaJUian  pro  xo^^^Kniai^-^ 
i»Sii,  ifi  Pseud.   Huncdiem  sumsimvi  p>oth>/mft  i  ' 


'  lU'CriXiPuf; :  iiaque  U3iiatujnfu)t"ina«e);e  LatlJi,?  pej;nv>BJ^MT" — 
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hMsr  Muxmtmtp  %tti  Mrmiftnt  Msct  e  Gma^ek  Lniinii  w% 
A«t*^  Htjmt  taft  nothing  ac  all  about  the  void  «to» 
,  Tht  fiemark  of  F»  O.  Mendceniua  in  the  Obarvaiipimm  Lmg* 
Jjti*  Ubetf  LtpetaB)  1745,  deaenrat  notice :  **  Ne,  de  locU  tantnm 
twuipari  h.  T«  eztmpU  in  Lezico  [B.  Fabri]  addncta  lectori  per« 
auadeantf  opene  prctium  videtnr  annotate  etiam  hominem  oaaaniMi 
4ki»  h.  e.  gratummh  ^  Tnllio  in  Fngnu  Hortenaiiy  qnod  aeivafic 
Angnadnua  in  Libra  De  Vita  Beata,  ^  Orateyhomini  dtdaainM^ 
<aianifsiflno,  deticatiaaiino,  neque  ad  voluptatem  <|iiidqaani  defnitf 
aeque  ad  gratxam,"  et  cultum  edam  amcsniarem  honini  tribni  a 
Lirio  L.  4.  c.  44^.  <  Ob  suspicioncm  propter  oiteMm  amanwrtm 
ingeniumque  liberius,  quam  Tirginem  decet,  panun  abhoRem 
fiunam.'"  ' 


ON   THE    ATTIC    MONTHS. 


TO   TJJE    EDITOB    OF   THE    CLASSICAL   JOURNAL. 

X  Have  lately  had  occasion  to  point  out  some  mistakes,  into 
which  your  Norwich  Correspondent  has  fallen  in  his  first  attack 
against  me  in  your  No.  XV 1.  I  now  think  myself  called  upon  to 
answer  his  animadversions  in  the  same  Number,  on  my  Essay 
*'  Concerning  the  Shield  of  Achilles/'  which  is  to  be  found  in 
your  Journal  for  Sept.  1812. 

Mr.  S.  is  again  pleased  to  accuse  me  of  introducing  many 
iH>veltie$  into  my  dissertations,  for  which,  he  says,  I  do  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  evidence,  (Class,  Jour.  No.  XVI.  p.4()9.);  and  he 
adds,  *'  I  will  at  present  point  out  one  example  of  this  ai  a  sp^ 
cnnen  of  many  others."     I'his  writer  then  proceeds  as  foliowa— « 


■*■<»• 


'  Otto  Mcmckeniu?,  who  lived  in  earlier  times,  Ktt4  of  whom  this  Bfcnd^ 
•uins  is  probably  a  dcsfrcnciant,  was  the  tatberof  John  Burcbaid  Bfenckennik 
and  the  person  with  whom  originated  tlte  Ada  Erudiiorum:  ^  PrttBOS^  at 
QOtum  en,  instituti  ejus  auctor  fuit  Otto  Menckeiiius  idquea  adsotis  in 
laboris  societatcm  pra?»tantissimis  nonnullis  viris,  Frid.  Benrd,  CanaoTM^ 
Oodofr.  Guil.  Leibuitio,  Vito  L.  B.  a  Scckendorf,  aliisque  nraltia,  an  anna 
hide  168),  usque  ad  1707,  quo  ipse  abiit  ad  stiperos,  mwno  cnaa  oihia 
aniditi  pUusu  prospcutus  e^x,  ob  id  appellatus  a  ed.  Jo.  Gail.  Nobili  I>t 
Bereer  ViisertatiBnum  p.  602.  Cratippui  ct  Varro  Lipxietutt^  eta  GuiL  CCfia 
in  Pr4^ai.  in  P.  3,  Htff .  Lit.  Script,  Eccies.  p.  7.  laudatus.*  J.  E.  KafpiH^ 
life  of  J.  Burchaid  MenckeniWy  prefixed  to  his  Kditkm  of  J.BL  "^^ 
niiM^^  Jjimt  JvimMmm  Je^dtmUanm  i>fau^  lipM*  lt94>  page  IL 
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«oIiir.jNMr  Nor  Xf /Sit  W/D;  H«f  '*h*e-il^ol*-«H)5^'i$[r^ 
penult:  '  IW  lotb  mkd  l^Hh  fnontU.^'  thto^bld;^^  ; 
Mfuiiuic$€fiim  mdt-fuanepmn,  ^"ODr^feheiMted'  part  ^F'^i9|^t;^n 
mlb;the  whole  rf'Uctobcr  und  Wt'  of  ffav^hiJri'  ^«y*t1 
w«Pi)8  it«pt>etf«^  dMt  k«  phc^  MaiMictttioh'h^Xcn&Pifdft^p^ 
iv^he.«nier<rf'*tho  Athetrimi^ihoiithi.  Iliitf ^lA  lilch^tbe 0t>ffi!c%' 
of'iraic  leMpicd  men  flyrmeid;/»v42;  P^jBU'-aiA'EhMlvtell ;  butftt^ 
Y^km^cfiem  q«^d  SoiUg^r  m*  His  tiiiriiorfiy  cMb^rtling^tfie  cNd^ 
qfjditf  nMMitbsy  many  of  your  irMi(kr«ltiiy  tMs  aot  to  concise- Hfkt 
thedbove  ordir  was  adopted  by  Scaliger  iilso  ;  tiiis,1)ov«ver«  is  niOt 
tbe  fao^ibr  Soaliger  placed  Pyanepmon  before  Maimacteri&nittid 
bnKUgblia'.strang^H'oof  of  it  from  a  dale  io  Ptolemy's  astnynbAi^.^ 

So  then  I  have  so  often  quoted  Scaliger,  that  many  readert  iMy 
conceive,  that  1  had  his  authority  for  placing  the  Attic  months  in 
every  mstance  iqjiia.ordfir  whicklhaveobsecvect  1  think  I  have 
referred  only  three  or  four  times  to  Scaliger  in  the  whole  Disser- 
tation ;  and  those,  who  have  read  it  without  prejudice,  would  hardly 
suppose  that,  because  i  have  cited  Scaliger's  authority  in  u  few 
instances,  I  tlier^f6re  intended  them  to  understand,  that  [  had  his 
authority  for  every  statement  whii^h  I  made.  Unprejudiced  readers 
must  have  seen  tliat  1  also  quoted  Gaza,  Petavius,  and  Dodwell, 
all  of  whom  held  very  opposite  opinions  from  Scaliger  concerning 
the  order  of  the  Attic  months.  The  natural  inference,  therefore, 
would  have  been,  that  I  did  not  bind  myself  to  abide  by  the  l^^|lo| 
rity  q{  Scaliger  in  all  instances,  though  1*  have  admittisd  it .  |a 
otbers. 

I  b^e  aajd  in  my  Essay,  (No.  XI.  p.  14.)  that  ''  it  would  re- 
qnire  a  s<^parate  .Dissertation  to  show  upon  what  principles  I  woiild 
adjust  the  Greek  and  Roman  months.''  After  having  iiiade  tbia 
d^<:iaratiori  1  coMJfi  not  have  supposed,  that  any  reader  would  have 
expe^tfd. '  fliat;  I  was  in  that  iilsaBy,  at  least,  to  have  stated  my 
reasQhs  for  sometioies  agceeiu^^  and  fpr  sometimes  disagreehig 
witn  otiiersj  1^19  have  lyritten  concerning  the  order  of  the  months. 

lb.  pacing  Nuimacierion  before  Pyanepsion,  I  made  no  refers 
ence  whatever  to  Scaliger.  1  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that 
thal-greaf  man  was-  eittflreiy  mistaken  upon  this  point,  when  he 
rey^jniffi  ijna  iwrdef  proposed  by  Gnza;  but  it  is  clear,  that  I  must 
h^MAXtondedi  my  £ssay  far  beyond  the  usual  limits,  if  I  had  en« 
Med-into  a  discussion  upon  this  long  debated  question. 

^'Mti'S^,  bbwcver,  is  pleased  to  say,  that^  m  placing  Mainuie* 
i0^g^!i»eio€^  Pyanepsion,  1  have  '<  revived  an  error  ;**  and  he 
aM%«  Unit  1  hawe  '^  delivered  the  same  erroneous  opinion  as  if  it 
wrfLta^icertawty,  akbough  refuted  by  ocular  demonstration."  (Nb. 
JtVV4iO.\       .  . 

ly^^flfS^M^'fware,  Sir,'  diat  there  was  anv  thing  so  positive  attd 
dogaiaticaiia  iff^wrds  as  to  have  deserved  so  sluirp  arebuke^eveft 
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if  I  bad  been  guilty  of  an  error^  into  whicb,  if  it  indeed  be  one, 
Buch  men  as  Gaza^  Petavius,  Potter^  and  Dodwell  had  fallen 
before  me :  but  it  so  happens,  that  unawed  by  the  tone  of  your 
correspondent,  1  maintain,  that,  in  placing  Maimacterion  before 
Pyanepslon,  I  have  preserved  the  true  order  of  the  months  as  they 
followed  each  other  in  the  ancient  Attic  year.  It  roust  remain  for 
the  readers  of  the  Classical  Journal  to  decide,  whether,  or  not,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  an  error,  or  have  made  a  statement  without 
sufficient  evidence  or  even  probability  in  my  favor.  Mr.  S.  tells 
B8,  that  Scaliger  placed  Pifanepsion  before  Maimacterion  : — ^that 
Petavius  and  Oodweil  objected  to  this,  but,  in  his  opinion,  without 
'success ; — and  that  their  arguments  have  been  totally  refuted  by 
Spon.     I  shall  examine  Scaliger's  arguments  against  Gaza,  and 

Eroceed  afterwards  to  consider  those  which  Spon  has  advanced  in 
is  travels,  for  I  do  not  possess  his  other  writings,  and  if  this 
author  be  consistent,  I  am  not  afraid  of  his  authority. 

1.  Scidiger  begins  bis  argument,  iu  order  to  prove  thUt  Ptfanep- 
sion  preceded  Maimacterion,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  Post- 
I3feu7£  answered  to  January.  (De  emendat,  Temporum,  1.  1.)  llie 
witnesses  whom  he  calls  are  Plutarch  and  Anacreon;  Plutarch's 
words  may  be  thus  given  in  Latin  — ''  Caesar  sexrentis  delectis 
equitibus  et  quinque  legionihus  circa  brumam  atque  Januarii 
inittuui,  quem  mensem  Athenienses  videntur  Posideokem  appel- 
lare,  mari  se  commisit."  {In  Casare.)  llie  mistakes  committed 
by  Plutarch  concerning  the  order  of  the  months  have  been  amply 
commented  upon  by  Dodwell.  (Diss.  II.)  With  regard  to  the 
verses  of  Anacreon,  to  which  Scaliger  would  not  have  resorted,  if 
he  had  felt  himself  strong,  they  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the 
poet  considered  Posideon  as  a  winter  month,  which  I  shall  not 
deny  to  him,  since  1  hold  that  it  answered  to  part  of  November 
and  of  December.  But  let  us  admire  how  Scaliger  could  appeal 
to  Plutarch,  who  makes  Po«/c/^a#coincide  with  January,  when  this 
writer's  testimony  is  plainly  and  directly  contradicted  by  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  tlie  female  thunny-fish  seems  to  bring  forth  at  two 
different  seasons,  and  that  the  first  bringing  forth^is  mp)  riv  Ilovt^ 
Sfwva,  xf  0  Twv  TpoTcov — about  Posideon,  be/ ore  the  Soistice.  #It  it 
clear  then,  from  this,  that  Posideon  preceded  the  winter  Solstice, 
and  that  it  could  not  accord  with  January.  (Aristot.  Nat.  Hist. 
L  V.  c.  9.)  There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  Aristotle,  which 
is,  if  possible,  stronger,  and  which  shows  that  Plutarch «  testi- 
mony upon  this  point  cannot  be  listened  to.  He  makes  mention 
{Meteor.  L  I.e.  6.)  of  a  remarkable  star,  which  rose  in  the  month 
Gamelion,  at  the  fVinter  Solstice.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that 
Gamelion  comprehended  part  of  December,  and  part  of  Januaiy ; 
and  it  is  disputed  by  none,  1  think,  that  Posideon  preceded  Gceme- 
liot^    Theophrastus  likewise  (L  vii.  c.  1 .)  places  the  Wiiilir  So(^ 
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aUce  in  Gamelion ;  and  now^  I  hope,  it  will  be  allowed  to  me,  that 
1  have  not  here  rejected  Scaliger's  opinion  totally  without  examin- 
ation. It  ifl  clearly  impossible  that  Posideon  could  have  coincided 
mth  January. 

Scaliger  having  argued  that  Posideon  answered  to  January,  and 
having  stated  that  Pyanepsion  answered  to  November,  contends 
that  Maimacterion  could  be  no  other  than  December.     The  first 
author,  to  whom  he  appeals,  is  Plutarch,  who  {in  Demosth,)  con- 
nects Metageitnion^  ^Boedromion,  and  Pyanepsion.     If  this  were 
the  order,  it  is  clear  that  Maimacterion  eimer  followed  Pyanepsion, 
or  could  not  have  had  a  place  among  the  iVttic  months.     Scaliger 
likewise  cites  Harpocration,  who  florished  in  the  time  of  Antoni* 
nus  Pius,  and  who  asserts  that  Maimacterion  was  the  fifth  month, 
which,  according  to  Scaliger's  mode  of  reckoning,  answered  to 
December,  for  bis  order  is  evidently  as  follows — Hecatombaon, 
(the  first  month)  August — Me^flgeiV/iio;i,  September — Boedromion, 
October — Pyanepsion,  November — Maimacterion,  December*— 
Patideon,  January,  8cc.     But  I  think  that  Scaliger  might  have 
paused  before  he  trusted  to  such  comparatively  recent  authors  as 
Plutarch  and  Harppciration.     After  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  according  to  the  Macedonian  year  and 
months,  (see  Dod well's  Diss,  ix.)   and  these  in  their  turn  were  in 
a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  Roman  year  and 
months.     If  then  we  wish  to  know  the  real  order  of  the  Attic 
months,  we  should  consult  those  authors,  who  florished  before,  or 
at  least  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
empire ;  and  by  no  means  repose  on  the  authority  of  those,  who 
did  not  write  until  after  the  Macedonian  empire  had  crumbled 
away,  and  the  Greeks  had  for  centuries  been  the  slaves,  and  had 
in  many  things  adopted  the  usages  of  the  Romans.     I  have  shown, 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  tkat  Posideon  could  not  have  an- 
swered to  January,  and  that  the  Winter  Solstice  accorded  with 
Gamelion.    Posideon,  therefore,  ^ould  not  have  comprehended  the 
latter  part  of  December.     It  is,  however,  genei-ally  agreed,  that 
Posideon  immediately  preceded  Gamelion;  and  it   consequently 
follows,  that  Posideon  comprehended  the  latter  part  of  November^ 
and  the  first  part  of  December.    Again  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Maimacterion  and  Pyanepsion  were  both  anterior  to  Posideon ; 
consequently  if  Pyanepsion  comprehended  part  of  Novemberj 
which  it  certainly  md,  there  is  no  room  left  for  Maimacterion  to 
come  between  Pyanepsion  and  Posideon ;  and  Maimacteridn  must 
have  been  anterior  in  order  to  both  these  months.     What  then 
becomes  of  Plutarch's  statement,  when  he  connects  Metageitnion, 
Boedtwmon,  and  Pyanepsion^  What  becomes  of  the  testimony  of 
Harpocration,  who  makes  Maimacterion  accord  with  December  t 
Scaliger  himself  makes  Pyanepsion  accord  with  November ;  and 
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I  hold  that  the  latter  part  of  it  accorded  with  the  first  part  of  that 
month.  But  I  have  shown  that  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 
the  first  part  of  December,  coincided  with  Posideon.  If,  there" 
fore,  we  follow  Plutarch  for  the  order  of  the  three  months  after 
HecatombaoTi,  then,  because  Pi/anepsion  answered  to  the  aecond 
part  of  October  and  to  the  first  part  of  November,  and  because 
Posideon  answered  to  the  second  part  of  November  and  to  the 
first  part  of  December,  Maitnacterion  is  actually  excluded  alto- 

f ether  by  this  arrangement  from  the  list  of  the  Attic  months. 
larpocratiou's  evidence  falls  of  itself.  1,  therefore,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject  both  these  authorities^  and  to  place  Maimacieriou 
between  Boedrornion  and  Pyatiepsion, 

In  order,  however,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  there  W38  an 
interval  between  Puanepsion  and  Posideon^  Scatiger  quotes  a 
passage  from  Tlieopnrastus,  who  says,  that  the  Pmnus  ^gypiia' 
ca  beeins  to  blossom  in  Pj^anepsion,  and  that  the  fruit  ripens  about 
the  Winter  Solstice.  Surely  Scaliger  was  determined  at  all  events 
to  contradict  Gaza,  when  he  had  recourse  to  the  evidence  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  I'his  author  expressly  states,  that  the  Winter  Solstice 
accorded  with  Gamelion,  lliere  is  no  doubt  then,  that  be  mist 
have  arranged  the  months,  in  the  manner  which  must  reatilt  from  its 
being  true,  that  the  Winter  Solstice  took  place  in  Gametiom;  and 
I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact,  that  a  fruit-tree  which  hk>88omed 
about  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November,  bore  ripe 
fruit  about  the  end  of  December. 

Scaliger  has  likewise  cited  IKodorus  Sicultis,  whose  teatiaiony, 
he  seems  to  think,  decisively  proves,  that  Pyanepium  preceded 
MaimacUrioHj  and  that  this  month  was  followed  by  Posideon. — 
'i4xo  yat^  ff'^ivog  ov  xoAot/o-iv  'Aififoiki  MoufMotnufuovx,  rm  kna  rwt 
xoLToL  rrif  apxrop  euTTigaov  oviivti  ^cto)v  6gMr6eu  fiixt^  ^  ^fp'^^ 
^vXox^^.  TM  ie  Uocrei^vt  f'ixF^  Sftrre^o^.  Scaliger  stops  here,  but 
he  should  have  continued  the  sentence — xeA  xxreL  rov^  ipif  tx  roS 
xar  oX/yoy  trXm^oftivotg.  (L.  ill.)  '^  A  mense  enim  quern  Maiauic- 
terionem  Athenienses  vocant,  nulla  septemtrionum  circa  imam  ad 
primam  nsque  vigiliam;  Posideone  usque  ad  secundam;  in  se- 
quentibus  etiani  paullatim  a  navigantibus  hand  conspici,  perhibe- 
tur."  In  the  passage  before  us  Diodorus  is  speaking  of  tke  7  atars 
of  the  IVain,  as  observed  by  those,  1  conclude,  who  were  navi- 
gating the  Indian  ocean,  and  who,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
clearfy  intimates,  were  steering  a  southern  course,  until  they  lost 
sight  of  the  Wain  altogether.  Now  in  what  latitude,  nboni  dOOO 
years  ago,  would  the  7  stars  of  the  Wain  be  under  the  horizon 
exactly  for  a  whole  watch,  or  for  three  hours  of  die  night ;  and 
in  what  season  of  the  year  would  the  most  northern  of  these  stars 
{a  in  Ursa  Major)  set  with  the  sun  t  To  give  the  answeve  with 
entire  precision  is  more  than  1  will  imder^^^for  in  onkf  to  de 
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90,  the  position  of  the  Wain,  with  respect  to  the  circlet  of  the 
sphere,  should  be  found  for  the  time  when  Diodorus  lived  (nearly 
about  £000  years  ago) ;  but  I  may  observe  from  a  rough  calcula- 
taon,  that  the  star  m,  was  then  almost  5"^  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  it 
is  at  present.  I  fiud,  then,  that  Diodorus  must  have  spoken  of 
observations  made  in  a  latitude,  at  the  least,  I  think,  as  far  south 
as  16^  on  this  side  of  the  Equator.  I  likewise  find,  that  the  time 
of  year,  when  a  in  Ursa  Major  set  in  that  age,  and  in  that  latitude, 
with  the  Sun,  must  have  been  about  10  days  before  the  Autumnal 
£quioox ;  and  that  the  7  stars  of  the  Wain  would  be  under  tfie 
horizon  during  3  hours  of  the  night  in  the  same  season.  Now  I 
make  Maimacterion  to  be  the  month  when  the  Autumnal  Equinox 
took  place ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  Posideon  in  the  tei^t, 
we  should  read  Pyanepsion.  The  circumstances  described  by 
Diodorus  could  not  have  taken  place  in  December  and  January, 
with  which  months  Scaliger  would  have  the  months  mentioned  m 
die  text  to  coincide,  llbey  must  have  happened  in  the  Autumn, 
and  not  in  the  Wmter ;  and  thus  from  the  very  evidence  so  confi* 
dcndy  adduced  by  Scaliger,  I  conclude  against  him,  that  Maimac^ 
ierion  coincided  partly  with  September,  and  partly  with  October, 
tatber  than  with  December. 

Now  comes  Scaliger's  argument  ''  from  a  date  in  Ptolemy's 
astronomy." — *^  Timochans  apud  Ptolemasum  anno  Nabunassari 

406,  qui  erat  48  Calippi,  Thoth,  vii.  nucn^tmos  r  rtXtur&rro;, 
obsarfBvit  Luiiam.  conjnnctam  Spicas  Virginis.  Quod  tempus 
convenit  diei  octavae  Novembris.  Proinde  Neomenia  Pyo* 
iiepaionis  Calippici  xvi  Octobris.  Hecatombaeon  autem  illius 
ami  coepit  xviiii  Julii.  A  xviiii  Julii  ad  xvi  Octobris  sunt 
dies  nonaginta :  qui  constituunt  menses  Lunar^s  Calippi  tres 
pr«terit08,  et  neomeniam  quarti  ineuntis.  Nam  89  dies  sunt  menses 
.tres  lunares,  quibus  si  adjeceris  neomeniam  quarti  mensis,fiunt  dies 
90.  Ergo  neomenia  Pyanepsionis  erat  quarta  a  ncomenia  Heca- 
tombseonis.  Antecedit  igitur  Matraacterionem  Pyanepsio,  et 
Posideonem  Masmacterio."  {De  Etnendat,  Temp,  L  1). 

How  far  this  argument  is  to  be  depended  on  will  perhaps  appear 
lirom  tbe  following  observations  of  Dodwell. 

''  Atque  hinc  obiter  locus  Pyanepsionis  a  Petavio  assignatus, 
Ami  modo  adversus  Scaligerum,  verum  etiam  Salmasiuni  et  Petitum 
asseritur.  Jam  enim  ostendimus  intervallum  inter  Anthesterionis 
▼iir*  et  Pyanepsionis  xxv»  idem  fuisse  ac  inter  Januarii  xxix  "> 
atNov.Tiiii*  qui  mensis  est  a  Januario  x".  Et  simile  plane 
ifwtiiiai  est  inter  iftenses  JEgyptiacos  Athyr,  cujus  dies  xxix** 
Anthesterionis  diei  viii^  respondebat^  et  Thoth^  cujus  dies  vii"* 
idem  erat  Pyanepsionis  xxvi"*.  Est  enim  Thoth  ab  Athyr  mensis 
sinalicer  x***.  Et  quidem  pneter  v  Epagomenas  in  anni  suffer 
noris  fme  additfttas*  Inde  nnmifestum  erit  x'**"  tunc  in  lapau  Anssa 
Xjuoatiosem.    Idque  verissimum  erit  si  v^  numeretur  anni  Attid 
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mensia  Pyanepsion.  Sic  enim  a  die  Anthesterionis  viii^  ad  diem 
Pyanepsionis  similiter  viii™  novem  erunt  menses  integri,  et  qui 
aequuntur  dies  ad  mensem  x^  proinde  speclabunt.  Inde  certum 
est  tempore  Timocharidis  nondum  iv^  loco  numerari  potuisst 
Pyanepsionem.  Postea  fieri  potuit  ut  locum^  uescio  qua  de  causa, 
cum  Ma»macterione  mutarit."   {Usus  Cycli  Calippici  Cixnlis  Diss* 

This  statement;  considered  together  with  what  precedes,  and  to 
"which  I  refer  the  reader,  appears  to  me  entirely  to  overthrow 
Scaliger's  argument,  when  he  attempts  to  prove  from  Ptolemy, 
that  Pi/anepsion  held  the  fourth  place  in  the  more  ancient  order  of 
the  Attic  months.  I  have  likewise  to  remark  that  Scaliger  says, 
that  in  the  year,  to  which  he  alludes,  Hecatombaon  began  on  the 
19th  of  July.  Now  the  Summer  Solstice,  as  is  well  known,  coin- 
cided with  Hecatombaon,  We  must,  therefore,  observe,  that 
Scaliger,  if  accurate  in  one  sense,  cannot  be  so  in  another ;  for  it 
is  obvious,  that  with  respect  to  the  seasons  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  state,  that  Hecatombaoriy  in  which  the  Sun  came  to  the  Solsticej^ 
accorded  with  the  end  of  our  month  of  July,  and  the  commeooe^ 
ment  of  our  month  of  August. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  as  brielly  as  I  could,  laid  before  you  some  of 
my  reasons  for  di£Fering  from  Scaliger,  and  for  placing  Maimac^ 
terion  before  Pyanepswn  in  the  order  of  the  months,  as  they  con- 
stituted the  ancient  Attic  year ;  and  even  from  what  1  have  already, 
stated,  I  might  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  judge,  whether,  or  not, 
Mr.  S.  were  quite  justified  in  accusing  me  of  "  reviving  aire^ror.** 
But,  it  seems,  he  can  bring  the  matter  to  the  t^st  of  '^  ocular  de- 
monstration." He  alludes  to  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Spoo. 
I  shall  soon  dispatch  what  1  have  to  say  concerning  this  ''  ocular 
demonstration.*' 

2.  Spon  found  a  marble  at  Athens  in  1676,  on  which  a  list  of 
the  Attic  months  was  inscribed;  and  in  this  inscription  Pyanepsion 
precedes  Maimacteriou.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  never  contended  diat, 
in  more  recent  times,  this  may  not  have  been  the  order,  and  that 
the  two  months  in  question  may  not  have  changed  places.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  already  supportec^ 
my  opinion  by  some  strong  evidence,  that  in  more  ancient  times, 
Maimacterion  preceded  Pyanepsion;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
shaken  by  the  inscription  produced  by  Spon.  It  is  full  of  Roman 
names.  This  shows,  by  his  own  confession,  ^'  que  cette  inscrip- 
tion n'est  que  depuis  le  tems  que  les  Romains  se  rendirent  maitres 
de  la  Gr^ce,  et  que  la  langue  Latine  se  maria  pour  ainsi  dire  avec. 
la  Grique."  And  is  it  really  for  such  an  inscription  as  this,  that 
Vie  are  to  set  aside  such  testimony  as  we  possess  ?  But  this  ia  not 
all.  This  vaunted  inscription,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Attic, 
months,  commences  with  Boedromion.    When  did  Boedromioqi 
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stand  the  first  of  tlie  Attic  months  f  At  no  period  of  Greece 
before  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  and,  as  far  as 
1  know,  at  no  period  ^ince.  What  then  19  the  conclusion  i  Why, 
I  should  think>  that  the  author  of  this  half  Roman,  half  Greek  in- 
scription did  not  know  the  real  order  of  the  months.  Spon  con-» 
fesses  that  Boedromion  was  not  the  first  month ;  but  as  the  in* 
scnption  shows  that  the  Gj/mnast arc/is  were  chan<ied  every  mouth, 
he  imagines  the  foliowmg  singular  explanation  of  the  difficulty — 
''  Ce  n'est  pas,"  says  he,  ^'  que  le  niois  Boedromion  fQt  le  premier 
de  VvLunie,  car  il  4toit  seulement  le  troisieme ;  mais  pcut-6tre  com- 
mengoit  on  alors  les  exerrices  du  Gymnase,comme  nos  uuiversit^s 
s'ouvretit  en  quelques  endroitsau  mois  de  Mai,  en  d*autres  au  mois 
d'Octobre.^  Yes,  oiu*  universities  open  at  different  seasons,  after 
being  closed  during  the  vacations  ;  but  here  is  a  list  of  Gymnasia 
arrh^  for  each  and  every  mimth  of  the  year;  and  the  month 
Btiedromion,  which  was  really  the  third,  is  set  down  as  the  first 
month.  What  should  we  think,  if  we  were  informed  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  a  different  professor  should  teach  every 
month,  and  if  we  were  to  find  January  put  down  as  the  tenth 
month  of  the^  year  ?  But  Spon,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.,  has. 
totally  refuted  Petavius  and  DodwelL  Spon  was  certainly  a 
learned  man ;  but  he  was  so  ignorant  upon  this  particular  point,  as 
to  make  Hecatombaon  in  the  ancient  Attic  year  coincide  with  the 
vernal  equmox.  ^'  Ecatombaeon  etoit  le  premier  mois  de  Tann^e 
qui  commengoit  apparemment  d  Tequinoxe,  et  d  Tentr^e  du  Prin- 
tems."  lliis  sentence  plainly  proves,  that  Spon  knew  litde  of  the 
ancient  Attic  year.  Hecatombaon  never  coincided  with  the  vernal 
equinox,  nor  did  the  Attic  year  commence  at  that  season,  until 
long  after  the  Christian  aera,  when  the  Christians  had  obtained 
sufficient  influence  at  Athens  to  make  the  month,  in  which  Easter 
Sunday  fell,  the  first  mpntli  of  the  year.  (See  Petitus  de  Ann.  Att.) 
II11S  is  the  author  truly,  wlio,  according  to  your  correspondent,  has 
totally  refuted  such  writers  as  Petau  and  Dodwell ! 

When  Mr.  S.  accused  me  of  reviving  an  error,  when  I  stated 
that  MaimcLcterion  agreed  widi  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
the  first  part  of  October,  and  consequently  that  it  preceded  Fyanep^ 
«iOM,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  rather  too  implicitly  to  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy,  from  whom  he  cites  a  long  passage,  and  from  whom  he. 
probably  learned  that  Scaliger  and  Spon  had  been  hostile  to  my 
opinion.  1  have  already  answered  the  statements  of  Scaliger  and 
Spon ;  and  as  Mr.  S.  cites  tlie  Abbe  Barthelemy  against  me,  I  will 
cite  Aristotle  against  him.  Mr.  S.,  it  is  true,  speaks  in  a  very 
decided  tone,  and  positively  asserts  that  I  am  in  an  error.  1  may, 
perhaps,  be  again  in  an  error,  but  1  am  of  opinion  that  Aristotle's 
authority,  concerning  the  ancient  order  of  the  Attic  months,  may 
possibly  balance,  not  only  the  Abbe  Bartb^lemy's  authority,  but 

Ilia  /\i>>n 
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It  is  agreed^  that  Pifanepsion  coincided^  at  least  in  part, 
November.  I  hold,  tLat  it  answered  to  part  of  October  and  part 
of  November — it  being  always  understood,  that  I  am  reckoning 
according  to  the  seasons.  Aristotle,  speaking  of  tbe  time  of  rut- 
ting  among  the  deer,  saya-^'H  l\  ^tlaylwrou  /uier'  '^pxroO^oy,  vi^ 
riv  Boi^Spo/xidoyot  xm)  MmfiMiTrigiwva — **  Coitus  tit  post  Arcturum 
circa  Boedromionem  et  Maimacterionem/'  (De  Nat.  Anim.  L  v|. 
e*  90.)  Now,  unless  Maimacterion  immediately  followed  Boednh 
mioTiy  and  consequently  preceded  PyanepsioHj  no  sense  can  be 
made  of  this  passage.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  fix  the  season  of 
these  months,  we  must  find  the  time  whep  Jretuivt  rose  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  A  returns  has  now,  I  think,  about  fiOCf 
d^ees  of  right  ascension,  and  about  9,(f  of  northern  declination. 
AUiens  is  situated  nearly  about  37°  58',  N.  L.  Aristotle  florished 
about  2150  years  ago,  which  carries  us  back  about  a  sign.  The 
time  when  Arcturus  rose  with  the  sun  can  be  easily  calculated  for 
Ais  period ;  but  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide,  in  how  many 
days  exactly  this  star  en^erged  from  the  solar  rays.  Ptolemy  allows 
genepilly  10 or  12 days  for  the  emergence  of  a  star;  but  consider* 
mg  the  latitude  of  Arcturus,  1  know  not  whether  this  may  be 
quite  correct  here.  Still,  however,  I  think,  1  cannot  be  far 
wrong,  if  I  state,  that  at  the  period  mentioned  above,  Arcturus 
irose  heliacally  at  Athens  about  12  days  before  the  Autumnal  Eqiii* 
nox.  Thus  Arcturtii  would  rbe  among  the  last  days  olf  Boedrom' 
foit,  which,  according  to  my  statement,  coincided  wit)i  the  last 
part  of  August,  and  the  first  part  of  September,  as  Maimacte^ 
rioH  did  with  the  last  part  of  September,  and  the. first  part  of 
October.  Aristotle  afiirms  that  the  rutting  season  among  the  deer 
look  place  after  tlie  rising  of  Arcturus^  (which  happened  about  1£ 
days  before  the  Autumnal  equinox,)  about  the  months  ^oedromion 
and  Maimacterion,  How  is  it  possible,  then,  if  Aristotle  knew  the 
names  of  the  Athenian  months,  and  the  time  when  Arcturus  rose, 
that  Maimacterion  should  answer  to  December,  as  Scaliger  asserts  i 
How  is  it  possible,  under  these  circiunstances,  that  Pyanepsion 
could  precede  Maimacterion? 

But  the  Abb6-  Bartli^lemy  refers  us  to  another  inarble  found  at 
Athens  by  Chandler^  and  from  the  inscription  upon  it  he  concludes 
it  to  be  certain,  that  Pyanepsion  immediately  followed  Boedramim^ 
in  the  order  of  the  Attic  months.  It  is  plain,  that  if  it  did  so, 
Aristotle  could  not  have  known  that  order,  when  he  wrote  the  sen- 
tence which  I  have  cited  from  him.  Let  us  then  examine  this  in- 
scription, and  see  whether,  or  npt^  it  be  necessary  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  Abb^. 

The  inscription  in  question  is  in  a  mutilated  state*  It  is  undoubt- 
edly very  aiKient,  and  must,  1  should  think,  have  been  anterior  tq 
Ike  Archottskip  of  Euclid  in  tlie  g4th  Olympiad.    Tbe  Omega 
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;  occur-^'die  H  is  employed  as  ao  aspirate-— the  Gamma  baa 
I  of  an  Hocial  Lamda  A — and  the  Lamda  has  nearlj  the 
the  Roman  L»  Mr.  S.  says,  that  this  inscription  is  to  the 
j-port  with  that  adduced  by  Spon.    Has  he  seen  iti  As  far 

a  cursory  inspection  I  can  make  it  out,  this  fragment 
by  Chandler  seems  to  contain  directions  concerning  liba:* 
X.  to  be  offered  by  the  priests  and  the  citizens  from  the 
ig  of  MetageiinioH  and  Boedromion,  even  to  the  lOth  of 
tsfon,  (there  written  i7(iavo^ioy,  the  ^  not  being  yet  in  use 
the  Athenians,)  and  afterwards  from  the  beginning  of 
7n  and  jinthesterion,  even  to  the  10th  of  EUtphebolian. 

Pynnepsion  is  made  to  follow  Boedromion,  and  no  men*- 
made  of  Maimacterion  /  and  thus  it  may  be  thought  that 
e,  in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  had  really  confounded  the 
'  the  months.  But  how  came,  it^  that  the  Abb6  Barth6- 
rho  seems  to  have  examined  the  inscription,  was  not  aware, 
appears  to  record  one  of  those  decrees,  by  which  the 
irranged,  or  altered,  the  months,  according  to  their  festi- 
id  upon  particular  occasions  F  In  doing  this,  however,  the 
,  which  were  made  for  religious  purposes,  can  scarcely  be 
d  to  have  extended  farther.  That  those,  who  presided 
ligious  matters,  and  who  celebrated  the  mysteries,  ocoh 
altered  the  months,  is  indubitable.  Thus  Plutarch  says, 
Aioti;  yveofti}v  fliWvTo;  ^ AifiiTn^qiwva  rw  Mwfou)(Mova  4n}^i<ra- 
0t\«jv  xo)  yofti^ctv  ercAotiy  t»  Jijftifrpiop  r^  vqog  ayopiv.  Here 
!  find  it  stated  that,  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  had  been 

to  call  and  cdUsider  Anlhesterion  Mutiyckion.  Now  no 
whatever  took  place  at  Athens  durinff  the  month  Maimac* 

A  modern  author  is  mbtaken  in  placing  the  festival  of 
1  that  mouth ;  and,  as  Gronovius  has  observed  before  me, 
as  no  such  festival  as  the  Maimacieria,  which  is  only  to  be 
n  modern  books.  Thus  then  we  can  account  for  the  omis- 
the  month  Maimacterion  in  the  inscription  before  us.   lliis 

onli/  month  iu  the  year  during  which  no  public  religious 

or  ceremony,  was  celebrated  at  Adiens.  What  might  be 
ou  of  this  L  know  not,  but  it  accounts  for  the  omission  of 
cterion  in  a  decree  relating  to  religious  ceremonies,  espe- 
I  we  find,  that  in  such  decrees  one  month  was  sometimes 
:  to  stand  for  another.  In  this  way,  likewise,  we  may  ac- 
or  the  mistakes  of  later  authors,  who,  finding  this  month 
,  or  transposed,  in  decrees  issued  by  the  JSao-iXsv^  and  his 
ies^  with  a  view  to  the  celebrati<Hi  of  religious  festivala, 
re  embarrassed  where  to  place  it. 

urn  then  with  undiminished  confidence  to  the  authority  of 
e^  who  makes  Maimacierion  follow  immediately  aftef 
mkm.    Mr.  S.  teUa  las,  however,  tbit  ih^  AfaM  rightly  re^ 
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fers  to  Sam.  Petit,  who  repeatedly  maintainSy  in  his  Eclogtt  Chrth 
nohgica,  that  several  sentences  in  Aristotle  prove,  *'  inter  Boe- 
dromionem  atque  Mainuicterionem  esse  medium  Pyanepsionem." 
L.  4.  p.  193.  1  have  to  lament,  that  the  only  part  of  Petit's 
work  whicli  I  possess,  viz.  that  which  treats  De  Antio  Attico, 
cannot  be  that  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  alludes.  I  should, 
indeed,  much  wish  to  see  these  sentences,  which  are  to  prove  that 
Aristotle  has  contradicted  himself :  for  besides  the  passage,  which 
I  have  aheady  cited,  there  are  several  sentences  in  Aristotle,  which 
fl^m  clearly  to  prove,  that  according  to  him,  Maimacterion  im»  ' 
mediately  tollowed  Boedromiou.  Thus  he  says,  (De  Nat.  Anim, 
L.  VIII.)  thatihr  quails  depart  in  Boedromioriy  and  the  cranes  in 
Maimacterion ;  and  11  is  true,  tliat  the  cranes  depart  immediately 
after  the  quails.  He  likewise  mentions,  that  the  steUafis  pro* 
duces  twice  in  the  mouth  Maimacterion;  and  natural  historians 
tell  me,  that  this  happens  about  the  Autumnal  Equinox  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

I  leave  it,  now.  Sir,  to  your  readers  to  judge,  whether,  or  not, 
Mr.  S.  be  really  entitled  to  their  credit,  when,  from  the  specimen 
which  he  gives,  he  generally  accuses  me  of  reviving  errors,  and  of 
introducing  novelties  without  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not  the 
least  extraordinary  thing  in  this  attack  against  me,  that  it  is  ab* 
tolutely  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  my  argument  in  my  Easaj, 
whether  Maimacterion  preceded  Pyanepsion^  or  not. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised,  that  I  appear 
so  desirous  to  exculpate  myself  from  the  charges  brought  against 
,  me  by  my  anonymous  antagonist  of  Norwidi,  who  has  been  assail- 
ing me  for  the  three  last  years  in  your  Journal,  while  I  suffer  to 
sleep  unnoticed  the  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  an  unpublish- 
ed work  of  mine,  which  appeared  in  an  article  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  But  the  gross  blunders  of  the  Reviewer  can  hardly  have 
escaped  the  detection  of  literary  men  ;  and  my  friend  P  index  has 
sufficiently  answered  the  calumnies  so  industriously  spread  against 
ipe.  As  my  letters  have  occupied  so  many  pages,  it  becomes 
my  duty  equally  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  1  have  really  made 
in  them,  and  to  defend  myself  when  unjustly  attacked.  * 


■  It  is  entirely  with  this  view,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  correct  a  pas- 
sage in  my  Essay  on  the  49th  chapter  of  Genesis 1  had  indeed  corrected 

it  m  part ;  but  as  my  candid  critics  took  no  notice  of  these  correctioDs, 
published  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  shall  repeat  and  enlarge  them  here. 

An  extra-zodiacal  constellation  may  be  denominated  the  puranatelian  of  a. 
sign  under  four  different  circumstances : — 1.  Any  constellation  rising  from 
the  horizon  heside  a  sien — 3.  A  constellation  rising  along  with  a  sign  to  the 
meridian— 3.  A  constellation  rising  opposite  to  a  8igQ---4.  A  constellatton 
rifting  to  the  raiBridian  opposite  to  a  sign.    That  these  difierent  uses  of  tfas 
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But  to  retain  to  Mr.  S.  This  Gentleman  proceeds  to  accuse 
le  of  making  Homer  place  the  harvest  in  Egypt  in  the  month  of 
leiageitHioH,  which>  according  to  my  arrangement^  coincided  with 
art  of  July  and  part  of  August.  To  this  I  must  give  a  positive 
etiial.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  harvest  in  Eoypt  at  all.  Mj 
ords  are  these — *^  If  the  Greeks  began  to  plough  and  to  sow  im* 
lediately  after  the  tenth  of  Hecaiombaofi,  they  mi^t  reap  before 
le  end  of  Melageitaion.  lliis  will  not  appear  extraordinary, 
'hen  we  consider  the  quickness  of  vegetation  in  Greece/*  &c« 
Class.  Jour.  XI.  18.)  What  then  could  induce  the  leained  Geoh- 
emau  to  assert^  that  I  had  made  Homer  place  the  harvest  in 
^'gypi  in  Meiaseitnioti  ?  Is  it  because  I  have  said  in  another  part 
r  my  Essay,  that  the  poet,  in  his  description  of  the  12  pictures^ 

adverted  to  certain  customs,  manners,  and  usages,  borrowed  in* 
eed  originally  from  the  Egyptians,  hut  already  established  in  his 
wn  time  among  the  Greeks?"  But  this  would  give  us  a  cavil 
»unded  on  an  induction  so  absurd,  and  so  remote,  that  I  must 
mclude,  that  there  has  been  some  slip  of  the  pen,  and  that  the 
fendeman  meant  to  write  Greece^  instead  of  Egypt.  Most- 
ntainly  I  have  never  said,  that  Homer  placed  the  harvest  in 
Igypt,  during  a  season  when  the  lower  part,  at  least,  of  that 
}imtry  was  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile;  nor  can  anj 
ich  inference  be  drawn,  because  I  stated  elsewhere  in  my  Essay, 
lat  Homer  adverted  in  his  pictures  to  certain  customs^  usages, 
id  manners,  which  were  originally  Egyptian. 

Mr.  S.  is  so  obliging  as  to  inform  me,  that  in  the  countries  bor- 
5ring  OB  the  Mediterranean,  the  harvest  is  earlier  than  it  is  in- 
ritain.  Why  did  he  not  go  on,  and  tell  me,  that  it  is  earlier  on 
IS  side  of  the  Tweed  than  on  mine  f  But,  Sir,  after  a  pretty  long 
^dence  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Turkey,  1  may  be  allowed  to  know 
»metbing  of  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping  in  those  countries, 
think,  then,  that  I  have  heard  that  there  are  (in  the  more  fertile 
stdcts  at  least,)  two  harvests  in  the  year.  Now,  if  the  reader  will 
im  to  my  Essay,  he  will  see  that  I  distinctly  allude  to  this  second 
irvest,  which,  for  the  reasons  there  assigned,  1  have  placed  in 
fetageitnion.  That  I  was  speaking  of  this  second  harvest  as 
king  place  in  Greece,  and  not  in  Egypt,  must,  I  should  think,  be 


ord  are  legitimate,  will  not  be  disputed  by  those,  who  know  that  the 
reek  preposition  «»f^  signifies  sometimes  jux/o  and  sometimes  contra. 
Owing  to  some  accident  in  transcribing  tiie  passage  in  the  copy  sent  to 
e  press,  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  words,  ^  Perhaps  the  allusion,'* 
c  was  mutilated.  It  should  be  read  as  follows — ''  Perhapsthe  allusion 
ay  be  to  Cenlatirut^  followed  in  his  descent  by  Scorpius  ana  the  Adder  h'lf 
ncomitant :  but  the  allusion  will  also  apply  to  Hydra^  which  sets  with 
mtmunUf  a'  paranatellon  ot  Scorpius,  *  At  etiam  Centaurus  occidit  cum 
rdim.'''  Jfyg. 
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clearly  evident  to  any  person^  \iho  is  not  determined  to  miaconstnie 
my  meaning. 

Before  I  close  this  letter^  T  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  coo* 
ceming  the  difficulty  of  making  the  Attic  months  cofTespond  wilk 
our  own.     Without  adverting  to  theyi<//and  hollow  months^  oris 
the  observance  at  different  periods  of  the  lunar  and  solar  years,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  the  commencement  of  the  year^  and  that  the 
months  themselves,  changed  their  places  at  different  floras.    The 
most  ancient  Attic  year,  as  Dodwell  and  others  have  proved,  cobh 
menced  about  die  Winter  Solstice  in  the  month  Gamelion^    The 
commencement  of  the  year  was  afterwards  fixed  about  the  Summer 
Solstice  in  the  month  Hecaiombccortf    as  appears  from  variou 
authorities.     But  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  not  only  was  the 
Attic  year  made  to  commence  with  the  Autumnal  equinoZy  but  the 
name  of  the  new  first  month  was  called  Hecatomb^tan,  though  it 
began  in  September  instead  of  June.     Again,  when  the  use  of  the 
Julian  year  became  general  throughout  the  Rbman  empire,  the 
commenctoient  of  the  Attic  year  was  transferred  nearly  to  the 
season  of  the  Winter  Solstice,  and  the  first  month,  according  lo 
this  new  arrangement,  was  still  called  Hecatambaon.     From  this 
statement,  which  i  give  on  the  authority  of  Petit,  it  roust  be  evi- 
dent, that  we  can  rely  much  more  safely  on  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle  concerning  the  order  of  the  months  in  the  ancient  Attic 
year,  than  that  of  Plutarch,  or  of  Harpocration.     It  is  likewiie 
not  to'^be  forgotten^  that  the  college  of  Priests  occasionally  traof 
posed  the  months.     It  \i  as  ordered  by  the  laws  and  the  oracles, 
fiays  Geminus,  to  Sieiv  xaroi  rg/a,  whether  with  respect  to  months, 
days,  or  years.     Accordingly  in  Chandler's  inscripticm  we  find  this 
number  observed ;  but  as  no  public  religious  ceremonies  were  cele- 
brated in  Maimacterion,  it  is  passed  over  in  the  decree,  in  which 
the  month  Posideon  is  likewise  omitted.    The  order  of  die  months 
seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  changed  by  decrees  of  the 
people.     I  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would  favor  me  with 
H  comment  on  the  following  words  of  Demosthenes — Tin  roiW 
uj)V  {v  Mcufj^KTrfptdiV  •  ••••••  •xoi  [t^ttoi  roah&L  SieXtMTO;  Tso  hnmnw 

irouTov,  ' ExoToiJ^^oiiaoVj  MwrayivmrnVj  Borfipofuiiv,  *  Tovnu  rw  f^i|yo$ 
p^Xi$  fji^trei  roL  fM)(rn\pia  Hx%  vav$  airerrtiXeire  t^ovra  X^P^^'^V^  mskl^ 
xeti  ^ffVTfi  riXavra  ufyvplov,  {Olj/nth,  ill.)  But  be  this  pasaige 
explained  as  it  may,  I  think  that  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  fully 
justifies  me  in  placing  Maimacterion  immediately  after  Boedromion. 

I  really  trust,  Sir,  that  m  hen  my  letter  of  the  Gth  of  April,  and 
the  one  which  I  am  now  writing,  shall  belaid  before  your  readers, 
they  will  not  conclude,  from  the  specimens  which  Mr.  S.  has  ad> 
duced  against  me  in  your  l6th  No.,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
obtruding  errors  on  them,  without  examining  the  evidence,  or 
being  at  all  acq^uainted  with  the  subjects  concemii^  wluch  {  wiite« 
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he  learned  Gentleman  would,  perhaps,  be  as  welt  emplojed  in 
SMching  for  mbtakes  in  his  own  productions  as  in  mine.  He 
^prores  the  Abb6  Barth61emy  for  citing  Suidas,  as  one  of  those 
ithors,  who  pkice  Maimacterion  after  Pyanepiion,  When  he 
ma  quarrels  with  those,  who  are  on  die  same  side  with  him,  and 
Bcnaes  them  of  mistakes,  where  they  have  made  none,  what  are 
is  opponents  to  expect  ?  Suidas,  says  Mr.  S.,  has  said  nothing 
bout  tlie  matter.  Has  be  not  indeed  ?  Why  then,  what  are  the 
lUowiiig  words — Meufiotx-nipiuVy  6  Trififnog  fLrjv  va^  '/l9i}Voefoi;,  • 
svofMifiof  ?  When  llecatombaon,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
sgulation,  was  made  to  coincide  with  September,  Maimacterion ^ 
'  It  followed  Pyanepsion^'.  would  be  the  oth  month,  and  would 
ecessarily  coincide  with  January.  Tlie  testimony  of  Suidas  upon 
Ilia  subject  of  the  Attic  months  is  certainly  of  no  avail.  He  s^tes 
^ondeon  to  be  the  same  with  December,  and  how  could  this  be, 
'  Maimaeleticn  corresponded  with  January?  But  though  the 
sstimony  of  Suidas  upon  tliis  subject  be  of  little  value,  yet  such 
B  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  rightly  referred  to  by 
lie  Abbi  Darth^lemy;  and  then  conies  this  accurate  critic, 
fr.  8.,  who  never  speaks  upon  a  subject  without  examining  the 
^dence,  and  tells  us,  that  Suidas  has  said  nothing  about  the 
utter! 

I  am  glad  to  see,  in  your  last  Number,  (XVII.)  that  this 
vriter  is  at  his  Coptic  exercises  again.  I  should  never  have  dis- 
orbed  bis  lucubrations,  if  I  had  not  been  so  repeatedly,  and,  1 
mist  add,  in  most  instances  so  unjustly  attacked  by  him.  I  have, 
lowever,  been  much  entertained  by  some  of  his  etymological 
wveliies*  I  have  only  time  at  present  to  take  notice  of  one  ex- 
miple  of  his  ingenuity. 

rhe  Greeks  and  Romans  denominated  cotton  bi^ssus.  Mr.  S. 
indertakes  to  show,  that  this  word  byssus  is  derived  from  the 
Egyptian;  and  the  process,  by  which  he  obtains  this  result,  i^ 
:urions  enough.  The  raw  material  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
M^Aor,  lana  ligneoy  (probably  because  it  was  the  produce  of  a 
nrub,  or  treei)  and  sometimes,  (apparently  for  the  sake  of 
irevity,)  j^Aov,  lignum.  But  the  learned  Gentleman  thinks  that 
be  Greeks  might  nave  heard,  that  the  E)gyptian&  called  this  mate- 
ial  by  a  name  which  signified  wood — viz.  boos,  from  which  he  de- 
lves the  Greek  fiwrv^.  He  admits,  that  there  is  no  such  word  in 
i^ofitic  as  6ot,  or  ioos,  signifying  wood;  but  /3o,  and  j3»,  bear  thtft 
mamrnog*  Let  us  observe  then  the  felicity,  with  which  the  ety-r 
■ology  is  made  out  Bet,  in  the  Saidic,  should  be  pronounced 
ike  boo  in  hoot.  Now  if  we  only  add  an  s  to  boo,  we  shall  have 
^oos;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  Greeks  added  505  to  boos,  we 
Inll  obtain  a  word  very  like  in  sound  to  fiu^^og !  What  can  be 
Dpre  satisfactory  than  thb  etymology  ?  Some  objectors  may  tell  us, 
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that  there  in  no  such  word  as  boos,  lignum^  in  Coptic  ;  tnd  tbat 
we  have  no  right  to  coin  words  for  the  sake  of  an  etymologicai 
hypothesis.  But  what  does  all  this  signify  ?  Why,  when  ii  favorsour 
etymology,  should  we  doubt^  that  boo  was  once  (perhaps  a  long 
time  ago)  written  and  pronounced  boos?  Besides^  it  is  certais, 
that  /So)^  liguum,  and  the  Greek  word  for  cotton j  fiuwof,  begia 
with  tlie  same  letter ;  and,  therefore^  we  are  fully  entitled  to  come 
to  our  conclusion. 

This  is  not  all^  however.  The  Coptic  word  hboos  signifies  a 
garment;  and  why  should  we  not  suppose  with  Mr.  S.,  that  this 
word  is  compounded  of  liebs,  to  covert  and  boos,  wood?  The 
objectors  will  perhaps  call  out  again,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
booSy  lignum — tbat  /iboos,  vest  intent  um,  comes  from  hebs,  operin 
— that  It  literally  signifies  a  covering — and  tbat  boos,  lignum,  a 
word  which  does  not  exist,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Here,  however^  we  will  tell  them,  that  our  supposed  word,  boos, 
means  cotton,  as  well  as  wood;  and  surely,  as  we  have  coined  the 
word  ourselves,  we  may  make  it  mean  just  what  we  please.  We, 
therefore,  insist,  that  hebs^  Um  cover,  and  our  supposed  word  boos, 
wood,  alias  cotton,  are  the  elements  of  hboos,  a  garment.  To 
this  the  objectors  may  indeed  answer,  tbat  if  hboos  mean  a  cotton 
covering,  which  it  must  do  if  our  etymology  he  right,  there  can  be 
no  other  way  of  translating  the  words,  &HUIC  HI3XY, 
in  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  John,  than  by  rendering  them  thus— 
a  cotton  covering  of  linen ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  would 
be  a  covering  ratber  of  a  singular  texture. 

fV.  DRUMMOND. 

2Bth  April,   J  8 14. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MILTON'S  LATIN  POETRY. 


By   DR.  C.  SYMMONS. 

^^E  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  obliging  permissioB 
of  Dr.  Charles  Symmons,  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  remarks 
on  Milton's  Latin  poetry  contained  in  his  Life  of  J.  Miliony  2d 
£d.  London,  1810.  8yo.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Parr,  as  appears  from  the  following  acknowledgment  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  second  edition : 


Milton's  Latin  Poetry.  $59 

^<  Doctor  Parr  must  forgive  me  if  I  here  state  that  the  benefit, 
lich  this  edition  of  my  work  has  derived  from  the  assistance  of 
judgment,  has  been  so  considerable  as  to  give  him  a  just  claim 
the  thanks  of  my  readers  and  myself.  In  a  correspondence, 
ich  has  passed  between,  us,  his  deep  and  accurate  erudition  has 
>plied  me  with  so  many  curious  observations  on  the  subject  of 
ikon's  Latin  poetry,  that,  if  I  could  consent  to  arrogate  tne  pos- 
sions  of  a  friend  for  my  own,  and  to  shine  with  the  wealth  of 
>ther,  I  could  now  make  a  splendid  figure ;  and  appear  to  be 
nt  beyond  the  design  of  my  nature,  or  the  indulgence  of  my 
tune. 

The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Parr  for  learning  and  for  talents  can- 
t  acquire  a  line  of  additional  elevation  from  my  panegyric  ;  and 
len  I  affirm  that  his  virtues  as  a  man  are  equal  to  his  merits  as  a 
kolar  and  a  writer,  I  say  only  what  his  friends  know  to  be  true, 
1  what  his  enemies  have  not  the  confidence  to  deny.  I  speak  of 
n  on  this  occasion  only  to  gratify  myself,  and  he  must  pardon  my 
(tifiable  vanity — for 

«  Nee  Phoebo  gratior  uHa 
*'  Quam  sibi  quae  Vari  praescripsit  pagina  nomen/* 

eface,  p.  23. 

Si  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  adiisse  pennies, 

Eleg.  I.  addressed  to  C.  Deodati. 

Our  author  seems  in  this  place  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  quantity, 
1  to  begin  his  hexameter  very  unwarrantably  with  a  cretic. 
rentianus  Maurus  accuses  Virgil  of  the  same  inaccuracy  in  the 
e  **  solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,"  &c.  affirming  with  the  old  gram- 
irians,  that  hie  and  hoc  were  formerly  written  with  two  c's,  hicCy 
:c,  being  contracted  from  hicce  and  hocce^  and  were  always  long. 
»ssius  on  the  contrary  asserts  that  these  pronouns  were  long 
ly  when  they  were  written  with  the  double  cc  —  "  Ad  quanti- 
em  hujus  pronominis  quod  attinet,  produeebant  et  hie  et  hoc 
:eres  quando  per  duplex  c  scribebant  hicc^A  hocc,  abjecto  e^ 
rripiebant  cum  c  simplex  scripsere.  Art.  Gram.  29.  Of  a 
)rf  htc  more  than  one  instance  may  be  produced :  "  Hie  vir 
estf  tibi  quern  promitti  sapius  audis  s  but  not  one,  as  far  as  my 
ollection  is  accurate,  of  a  short  hoc.  ^^  Hoc  illud,  germana, 
t,"  **  Hie  labor  hoc  opus  est."  "  Hoc  erat,  alma  parens'' — 
Hoc  erat  experto  frustra  Varrone."  — <«  Hoc  erat  in  votis,"  My 
md.  Dr.  Parr,  however,  has  suggested  that  hoc  is  to  be  found 
>rt  in  the  comic  poets ;  and  has  referred  me  to  two  places, 
»  in  Plant  us,  and  one  in  Terence,  where  it  certainly  occurs 
ii  this  quantity.  If  this  authority,  from  poetry  neither 
c,  elegiac,  nor  lyric,  can  save  Milton  m  this  instance,  it  will  be 
U }  and  one  sin  against  prosody  will  be  struck  from  his  accountl 
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'  SalmasiuSy  in  his  abusive  repl^  to  <<  The  Defence  of  th^  people  of 
'  England,"  charges  our  author's  Latin  verse  with  many  of  tlKse 
violations  of  quantity,  and  the  accusation  is  repeated,  as  I  shall  le- 
mark  in  the  proper  place,  by  N.  Heinsius.  Though  Milton's  Latm 
metre  be  not  proof  against  rigorous  inquisition,  yet  are  its  ofienoes 
against  quantity  very  few — not  more,  perhaps,  (if  the  Scazons,  ad^ 
dressed  to  Salsilli,  which  seem  to  be  constructed  on  a  false  principle^ 
and  some  of  the  lines  in  the  ode  to  Rouse,  which  appear  to  hare 
been  formed  in  defiance  of  every  principle,  be  thrown  out  of  the 
question,)  than  four,  or,  at  the  most,  five,  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
disputed.  Of  these  I  shall  notice  two  in  the  Damon,  one  of  them 
evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  in  a  former  instance  he  had  observed 
the  right  quantity,  and  the  other  an  unwarrantable  licence  rather 
than  a  fault  of  this  specific  description.  In  the  Ided  Platonicdf  he  is 
guilty  of  shortening  the  second  syllable  of  sempitemuSf  which  be- 
yond all  controversy  is  long ;  and  in  his  poem  to  his  Father  he 
makes  the  last  syllable  of  ego  long,  when  it  is  unquestionably  short ; 
though  here  perhaps  he  might  be  Justified  in  lengthening  it,  as  the 
ictus  of  the  verse  falls  on  it.  Of  Academiaf  in  the  second  Elegy, 
he  shortens  the  penult  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  practice  of  me 
Grceks,  and  not  sanctioned  bysiny  authorities,  though  countenanced, 
as  Dr.  Parr  has  acutely  discriminated,  by  some  examples  among  the 
Latins  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Alcaic  ode  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Goslyn, 
he  has  left  the  interjective,  O,  open  in  a  situation,  in  which  it  is  never 
found  open  in  the  Roman  classics.  When,  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  he  lengthens  the  first  syllabic  of  BriUm^ 
cuniy  in  the  Damon,  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lucretius, 
V.  11  Or.  Nam  quid  Britannis  caelum  differre  jnUamus ;  and  when 
he  makes  the  final  syllable  of  temere  short  in  Q^id  temerS  violaSf 
etc.,  he  is  justified  not  only  by  analogy,  but  by  the  sole  authority 
which  can  be  produced  on  the  occasion,  and  as  such  to  be  admitted, 
the  authority  of  Seneca^  who  in  two  places  uses  it  as  short— ^ 
Sic  tcmer?  jacta  colla  perfundant  comae*      Hippo.  892. 

Pondusque  el  artus  temere  congestos  date!^    Id.  1244. 

For  these  instances  I  am  indt^bted  to  Dr.  Parr.  By  Gray  this 
syllable  of  temei^e  is  improperly  made  long — Hospiti  ramis  temere 
jacentem*  I  have  omitted  to  state  that,  in  the  iambics  on  the  death 
of  Felton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Neobolcii  is  substituted  without  authority 
for  NeobKden^  This  I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  and  full  statement 
of  Milton's  real  and  imputed  transgressions  of  Latin  prosody  in  all 
its  just  severity,  and  this  will  vindicate  me  for  saying  that  hu  ofien- 
ces  of  this  description  are  few,  and  not  sufficient  to  support  in  its  full 
extent  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him.  I  am 
aware,  however,  though  the  circumstance  was  not  in  the  contem* 
plation  either  of  SalmasiuS}  or  of  Heinsius>  that  Milton  has  frt- 
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quently  sinned  against  the  celebrated  metrical  canon,  advanced  by 
Dawes,  and  acknowledged  by  the  chief  scholars  of  the  present  age,  • 
which  determines  that  in  Latin  prosody  a  short  vowel  is  necessarily 
lengthened  by  the  immediate  sequence,  though  in  a  distinct  word, 
of  5p,  5C,  and  st*  But,  though  I  must  thus  dissent  from  tlie  opinion 
of  Dr.  Parr,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dissent  without  a  feel- 
ing of  trembling  diffidence,  I  cannot  profess  myself  to  be  certain 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  law,  which  has  not  been  invariably  observed 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  Roman  numbers  in  the  purest  age  of 
Roman  taste — of  a  law,  in  short,  which  has  been  broken  by  Catul- 
lus, by  Horace,  by  Virgil,  by  Ovid,  and  by  Propertius,  To  get 
rid  of  an  infraction  of  this  rule  by  Virgil,  its  supporters  are  reduced 
to  the  violent  expedient  of  erasing  the  ofFending  line  without  the 
authority  of  a  single  MS.  and  when  Horace,  with  his  fine  judg- 
ment and  nice  ear,  is  guilty,  as  he  frequently  is,  of  this  imputed 
crime,  the  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  the  numbers, 
the  "  carmina  sermoni  propiora,"  which  he  professes  to  employ. 
Well — be  it  so  :  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  following  instances, 
whkh  have  not  been  hitherto  produced,'  of  a  neglect  of  this  rule  by 
other  ^^ters  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  poetry,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Propertius,  in  whom  more  instances  of  a  similar 
nature  are  to  be  found  ? 

*«  Testis  erit  magnis  virtutibus  wnAd  iScamandri.''     CatuU. 

**  Brachi^  5pectavi  sacris  admorsa  colubris."     Proper. 

"  Consuluitqt^  5/ryges  nostro  de  sanguine,  et  in  me."     Id, 

«  Tuque  O  Minoa  venundat^  5cylla  figura."*     Galli  Eleg. 

If  this  last  instance,  as  brought  from  a  work,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  suspected  by  Broukhusius  and  others,  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  question,  examples  enough  have  been  adduced, 
(and  their  number  might  easily  be  increased,)  to  vindicate  Milton, 
when,  with  many  of  the  first-rate  scholars  of  the  age  just  past,  he 
disregards  a  rule  of  prosody,  which,  whatever  may  be  advanced  in 
its  support  by  the  great  scholars  of  our  own  times,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  possessing,  at  the  most,  only  doubtful  authority.  Though 
Homer,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  written  his  Iliad,  or  to  have 


»  In  the  first  No.  of  the  Classical  Jourjial  we  recor  led  all  the  instances, 
which  we  could  recollect  of  a  short  vowel,  remainint:  short  or  lengthened  be- 
fore a  word  beginning  with  sc,  sp,  sq,  $^  from  Classical  writers ; — and  in  the  se- 
cond No.  we  collected  instances  from  the  best  niudern  Latin  Poets.  To  those 
articles  we  may,  we  hope,  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  account.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Poems,  De  Bosch  has  introduced  a  defence  of  the  short  letter  in  that 
position.  The  article  is  curious  enough  to  induce  us  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  some  future  No.    Edit. 

Cl.Jl.  No.  XVIIL       Vol.    IX.  Z 
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known  the  orthography  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Tread,  has  fre- 
quently transgressed  this  rule,  it  was  very  generally  observed  by  the 
Greek  poets ;  and  by  the  poets  of  what  nas  been  called  the  silver 
age  of  Roman  composition,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  been 
ever  violated.  It  would  seem  that  to  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  ear  the 
immediate  sequence  of  the  strong  consonants  in  question  suspended 
the  voice  on  the  preceding  short  vowel ;  but  not  in  that  degree  as 
to  make  inattention  to  its  effect  an  unpardonable  offence  against  the 
harmony  of  the  verse.  I  have  occasionally  hinted  that  Milton's 
Latin  prose-composition  is  not  altogether  faultless ;  but  its  faults 
are  few  and  trivial  ^  and  to  dwell  on  them  would  expend  time  for 
an  insufficient  object.  On  his  Greek  composition,  of  which  d&e 
errors  are  more  numerous,  and  perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  I 
have  purposely  forborne  to  offer  any  remarks,  as  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  very  acute  critic,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Charles  Bumey, 
has  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  When  the  almost  infinite 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language  are  considered,  and  it  is  recollected 
that  the  great  Sir  William  Jones,  and  even  Dawes,  the  most  accu- 
rate Grecian  perhaps  whom  this  island,  till  the  present  days  has 
ever  produced,  have  not  in  every  instance  been  able  ta  oocenre 
them,  the  lapses  in  Milton's  Greek  composition  will  possilSly  be 
regarded  as  venial,  and  not  to  be  admitted  in  diminution  of  the 
fame  of  his  Greek  erudition.  pp.  58,  62. 

Anguiferos  rictus  is  certainly  an  inaccurate  expression. 

Vipereos  rictus^  if  the  verse  had  permitted  it,  would  have  been 
unexceptionable.  Calumnia  is,  I  fear,  the  property  of  prose  rather 
than  of  poetry.  !t  occurs  frequently  in  Cicero,  and  sometimes  as 
a  forensic  word  \  but  never  in  Virgil,  nor,  as  I  believe,  in  any  of 
the  Augustan  poets.  Many  of  Milton's  expressions  in  his  Latin 
poems  are  not  supported  by  nigh  classical  audiority.         p.  94. 

In  their  scazons  the  Greeks  use  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  place, 
but  the  Latins  always  an  iambic.  In  the  poem  before  us,  (verses 
addressed  to  Salsilli,)  Milton  has  violated  this  rule  of  Roman  pros- 
ody in  no  less  than  twenty-one  instances,  by  inserting  either  a  spon- 
dee, or  an  anapest  in  the  place  in  question.  This  is  to  be  gmlty, 
not  of  false  quantity,  but  of  an  erroneous  fabric  of  verse,     p.  188. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  poet  has  been  guilty,  in  this  place^  of  a  false 
quantity.    The  first  syllable  of  Hylas  is  unquestionably  short. 

<<  His  adjungit  Hylan  natrtae  quo  fonte  relictum 

«  Clamassent ;  ut  littus  Hyla^  Hyla  omne  sonaret.'' 

Virg.  Ed.  Ti. 

<<  Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  puer  ?  Id.  Qear.  ui. 

*0p  woG-iv.  ApoU.  Arg.  lib.  I. 
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T«  ymqiwi^^TkoLy  rm  roiv  uXoxo/xI^  ^ogsuvro^.     Theocr.  Id*  ZIII. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  slip  of  Milton's  pen :  in  his  seventh 
degy  the  quantity  of  Hylas  is  right : 

««  Thiodamantseus  Naiade  raptus  Hylas.^*  pp.  175,6. 

<^  £t  callebat  avtUm  linguas,  et  sidera  Mopsus.'*    Epit.  Damonis* 
Avium  cannot,  with  any  authorised  license,  be  contracted  into  a 
dissyllable,  p.  179. 

<'  Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  uUa  fiduri!^    £p.  Dam. 

Doctor  Parr  has  suggested  to  me,  (and  his  suggestions  on  sub- 
jects of  philological  disquisition  are  always  of  moment)  that  <<  fiit- 
urum,'*  without  an  adjunct,  never  means  future  timey  but  ajutwre 
event  i  and  that  Milton,  in  this  place,  is  consequently- wrong  in  his 
ladnity.     p.  180. 

When  he  constructed  this  ode  to  Rouse,  which  is  now  a  wild 
chaos  of  verses  and  no-vers^s  heaped  together  confusedly  and  licen- 
tiously, Milton  must  be  regarded  as  imprudent  for  not  having  taken 
any  one  model  of  acknowledged  authority,  by  a  perfect  assimilation 
to  which,  in  the  construction  and  combination  of  his  metres,  he 
might  have  secured  himself  from  error  and  reprehension.  Inat- 
tentive or  lawless  he  must  certainly  be  deemed,  either  for  not 
noticing,  ^r  for  not  following,  the  rule  of  systematising,  which  the 
moderation  of  the  Latin  poets  chose  to  affect,  rather  than  to  indulge 
in  that  inexhaustible  variety,  that  rapid  interchange  of  numbers, 
which  enchants  and  astonishes  in  the  tragic  solemnity  of  the  chorus 
of  the  Grecian  muse,  or  in  the  wild  roll  of  her  dithyrambic.  This 
preference  of  a  system  may  be  observed  amongst  all,  even  the  lat- 
est of  the  Roman  poets  \  though  exceptions  to  it  will  be  found  in 
two  or  three  choruses  in  Seneca's  plays,  {Agam.  590.  810.  (Edip. 
40S.)  which  at  the  same  time  exhibit  transgressions  of  every  rule 
of  metre  and  of  rhythm.  To  disapprove  then  of  the  general  plan 
and  construction  of  this  ode  is  only  to  admit  that,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  innovation  is  dangerous  and  to  be  avoided  :  for^  in  compos- 
itions in  the  classical  languages,  what  is  without  precedent  may  be 
contrary  to  principle  \  and  m  everv  department  of  knowledge  the 
vague  surmises  of  probability,  wnich  are  doubtful,  must  not  be 
bahmced  against  the  conclusions  of  necessity,  which  are  certain. 

Next  in  order  to  be  regarded  is  the  execution  of  the  ode,  which 
need  not  have  followed  the  licentiousness  of  the  plan ;  and  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming  in  our  poet  to  adhere  to  authority  in  the 
former,  dian  it  was  censurable  to  depart  from  it  in  the  latter ;  for 
to  deviate  from  authority  in  the  former  was  to  produce  new  fabrics 
of  verses  and  thus  to  indulge  in  a  violence  of  innovation  at  which 
sound  judgment  muit  necessarily  revolt.    It  was  to  be  expected 
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therefore  that  Mikon  would  fortify  each  of  his  lines  with  example, 
or,  in  defect  of  example,  would  at  least  advance  for  his  deed  the 
plea  of  reason,  and  would  attempt  to  conciliate  criticism  with  the 
effect  of  harmony  :  but  to  neither  of  these  dictates  of  prudence  has 
he  invariably  attended.  For  some  of  his  verses  individual  exam- 
ple will  be  sought  for  in  vain,  while  in  others,  not  strictly  conform- 
able to  those  models  which  they  most  nearly  resemble,  the  less 
severe  and  fastidious  will  admit  the  principle  of  construction  not 
to  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  and  will 
acknowledge  that  the  rhythm  distinguishes  them  from  the  asperity 
of  their  neighbours.  With  lines  of  this  description  may  be  classed 
the  following : 

«  Quaestorque  gazae  nobilioris. 
<<  Optat  peculi,  numeroque  justo. 
"  Sibi  pollicitum  queritur  abesse. 
««  -^teniorum  operum  custos  fidelis. 
««  Et  tutela  dabit  solers  Roiisi." 

(The  two  last  verses  are  not  Fhaleucians,  whatever  Milton  may 
call  them) 

<<  Auctorum  Graia:  simul  ac  Latinas, 

«^  Phineamque  abigat  pestem  procul  amne  Pegaseo. 

«*  Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vulgi  penetrabit  atque  longe." 

The  five  last  lines  are  too  cumbrous  with  spondees,  but  they  are 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  Pindar,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  frequent  of  whose  verses  are  formed  by  prefixing  or  postfix- 
ing  trochaics  to  dactylics — e.  g. 

FlgooTecSXa  to  reov  §'  av^gcuy  'Ay^oiixv 
"Ei^Trvga.  ^a>jcooi.goiy  oxtoo  SavoWwv. 

So  Seneca — 

«<  Ut  quondam  Herculea  cecidit  pharetra, 
<•  Motam  barbaricis  equitum  catervis." 

These  lines,  though  not  very  strictly  formed  on  any  model,  and 
indefensible  by  example,  may  be  admitted  as  not  deficient  in 
rhythm  :  but  others  are  tobq  found  in  this  composition  of  Milton, 
not  only  unprotected  by  the  strong  bulwark  of  authority,  but  unre- 
commended  also  by  the  wily  influence  of  harmony  ;  monsters,  such 
as  Seneca,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  (Edipus  and  Agamemnon^ 
scarcely  ever  begot,  or  Georgius  Fabricius  christened.  To  reject 
disdainfully  such  specimens,  as  are  contained  in  the  following  list, 
requires  not  the  <*  superbum  aurium  judicium."  King  Midas 
would  have  disapproved  of  them ;  and  we  may  decide  dogmatically, 
and  may  animadvert  severely,  without  caution  and  without  delicacy, 
on  a  fact  which  is  so  obvious,  and  on  uncouthness  which  it  so 
barbarous. 
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<<  Insons  populi,  barbitoque  devius. 
<<  Modo  quis  Deus,  aut  editus  Deo. 
"  Pristinam  gentis  miseratus  indolem. 
<«  Orbi  notus  per  immensos. 
'    <<  Almaque  revocet  studia  sanctus. 
«*  Fugere  Lethen,  vehique  superam. 
«  Sedula  tamen  baud  nimii  poetse. 
^«  Callo  tereris  institdris  insulsi. 
**  Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribus. 
"  Munditieque  nitens  non  operosa. 
«  Quicquid  hoc  sterile  fudit  ingenium. 
"  Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo. 
**  Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras." 

As  Antispastics,  (a  measure,  though  difficult  and  obscure,  yet 
not  lawless  and  licentious,)  are  in  use  only  among  the  Greeks,  and 
were  rejected  by  the  Latins,  as  unpleasant  to  their  ears  and  repug- 
nant to  tlieir  accent,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  justify  the  preceding 
lines  by  referring  them  to  that  metre,  to  which  they  may  perhaps 
bear  some  shadowy  resemblance  :  with  any  degree  of  resemblance, 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  such  far-fetched 
and  foreign  authority — citra  mare  nati. 

Of  the  remaining  lines  of  this  ode,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  good,  and  that  most  of  them  are  w'ell-known  and  well- 
authorised,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  detail  of  the  names  of 
dactylics,  iambics,  trochaics,  asclepiadeans,  &c.  &c.  The  dactylic 
Clarus  ErectheideSy  would  sound  fuller  and  better,  if  the  diphthong 
ei  were  resolved  puncto  dialyseos.  Dawes  has  well  observed  that 
these  words  TuSi/Sij^,  'Arotlhi^,  etc.,  never  occur  in  Homer  where 
they  must  be  trisyllables,  but*  only  where  they  may  be  quadrisylla- 
bles. Add  to  this  the  words  of  £ustathius,^not  far  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  /7agcxj3oXdtl  ei^  t^v  'OfJ^tjgov  TroiYiciv,  01  Alo\ii$  TroXXixtg 
h  rais  hfiiyyotg  ouk  a'rrofiaXXov(nv,  olX\*  a^xouvrai  jx^yi}  ^lacrr^cref,  cog 
h  Ta  'i^Tfii^ J,  Alytithri$f  'Agyeios. 

Pindar  sometimes  uses  the  dialysis,  and  sometimes  not. 

refvpaxre  8*  'Arpit^airi  vooroi/. 
AovTig  OlxXsi^a  yvveCixa. 

In  the  scolion  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
7\j$st$ijy  re  s(r$Xoy  Aioiu^tioL. 
<«  Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritas  sciet.'* 

I  cannot  help  admiring  that  Seneca  should  so  studiously  affect  an 
anapest  in  the  fifth  place  of  a  senarius,  to  the  almost  entire  exclu- 
sion of  a  tribrach  and  an  iambus,    pp.  281,5. 
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TEN TAMEiX  DE  POETIS  ROMANIS 

ELEGIACIS ; 

AUCTORE  JOSEPHO  ADDISONO. 

W  E  doubt  riot  that  our  readers  will  be  very  glad  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  Addison's  Latin  style,  that  they  may  be  able  to  contrast  his 
English  with  his  Latin.  By  the  activity  and  researches  of  a  friend, 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  them  the  following  Essay  ttpon  the  Bo- 
man  Elegiac  Poets.  It  is  copied  from  a  small  12mo.  printed  at 
London  in  the  year  1721.  with  an  English  Translation  by  Major 
Pack,  and  is  called  the  third  Edition.  It  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Edition  of  Addison's  Works  published  at  Birmingham  in  1761| 
4to.,  nor  in  Tickell's  edition  as  published  at  Edinb.  1769.  12ino. 
and  we  believe  that  Bishop  Hurd's  Edition  does  not  contain 
either  this,  or  any  other  specimen  of  Addison's  Latin  style.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  xt^gard  It  as  a 
great  literary  curiosity. 

TENTAMEN  DE  POETIS  ROMANIS  ELEGIACIS. 

Ssepe  mecum  ipse  mirari  soleo,  ex  tot  tantisque  viris  in  antiqua 
Classiconmi  Poetarum  pagiiia  transferenda,  vel  operose,  vel  com- 
mode jucundeque  versa tis,  tam  paucos  extitisse,  qui  EUgiarum 
ScriptoreSj  vel  dignos  opera  sua  judicaverint,  vel  quidem  suo  odo 
dignos.  Haud  ego  quidem  possum  credere,  quin  hi  in  propria  scri- 
bendi  norma  perinde  feliciter  successerint,  atque  alii  \  ac  proinde 
cum  non  minori  emolumento,  quam  cum  voluptate  legantur.  Ad 
me  quod  attinet,  afTirmare  possum,  eam  fuisse  semper  animi  tern- 
perationem  mei,  ut  eandem  vel  casui  proterve  fortuitOf  vel  diffi- 
cultati  rerum  procaciter  obliquae  stomachantem,  longe  facilius  le- 
nire  me,  atque  mulcere  potuisse  senserim,  dulcem  optando  comitem 
Tibullum,  quam  vel  philosophorum  lectiones,  vel  prxcepta  theo- 
logorum  consulendo.  Quicquid  enim  est  solenne  valde^  id  omne, 
aliquam,  nescio  quam,  prohibitoriam  coactionis  faciem,  prx  se 
ferre  atque  ostentare  videtur.  Adeoque  est  poene  semper  inaus- 
picata  aut  discentis  cujuslibet  aut  docentis  indoles,  ut,  ex  quovis 
severioris  discipline  genere,  nostras  potius  poena  voluntatis,  quam 
mentis  emendatio  nascatur.  Verbis  enim  ita  strenue  oonteodeie, 
ut  munus  esse  rectse  rationis,  hoc  vel  illud  agere,  mens  hominum 
convicta  fateatur,  non  est  res  duri  forsitan  plena  negotii ;  at  vero, 
ad  illud  idem  munus  obeundum>  aliquem  fortiter  et  suavker  im- 
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pellere»  hie  est  plane  operosut  flexanimsc  orationis  labor,  hoc 
summum  artis  misterium,  Digna  quidem  hsec  Horatii  sententia, 
qux  alu  mente  reposta  maneat, 

•*  Virtiis  est  vitium  fiigere,  et  sapientia  prima 
"  Stuititia  caruisse." 

Annon  eodem  prorsusjure  dicere  possimus,  e  voluntaria  quadam 
xrumnariun  oblivione  primum  surgere  ad  felicitatem  gradum.. 
Quern  quidem  si  assequi  optume  volumus,  non  debere  nos  cogita- 
bundam  nimis,  solicitamque  illam,  quae  nobis  est  insita,  particulam 
exsuscitare  \  tumultuantes  autem  rerum  ideas  mulcere,  et  motos 
animi  fluctus  componere,  multo  magis  oportere  confido. 

Donee  nostra  hujusmodi  eorpuscula,  misera  ilia  quidem  et  va* 
cillantia  navigiola,  incertum  hujus  vitae  cursum  tenent,  et  in  prope 
medium  usque  oceanum  immani  et  feroei  ventorum  vi  pelluntur^ 
longe  ab  aspectu  littoris  hospitibus  mansueti,  certo  certius  est,  na- 
vigantes  in  illis  animas  nostras,  gaudia  permagna  intus  oborientia 
sentire,  quando  ab  ingruenti  extrinseeus  procella  ipsae  sese  quasi 
furtim  retrahentes,  et  laevatius  affectantes  iter,  leniter  natant  volup- 
tads  aquas,  placidaque  fruuntur  passionis  aura  secundo  (ut  ita  di* 
cam)  temeritatis  flumini  eonjuncta. 

Occulta  qusedam  inest  carminibus  ineantatio,  quae  nunquam 
non  solet  bene  formatum  pectus  grata  duleedine  afficere ;  atque 
ego  quidem  opinor,  in  probae  illius  atque  ingenuae  classis  poetarum^ 
Catulli  nempe,  Tibulli,  Propertii,  et  Ovidii  versibus,  aliquid,  nes- 
cio  quid  singulare  atque  valde  patheticum  existere,  Certum  est, 
inter  ilia  elegiaci  ordinis  carmina,  Catulli  perpauca  esse  apte  judi- 
catoque  numeranda.  At,  quandocunque  teneriora  humanitatis 
argumenta  tractat,  Minenras  suavem  affiant  odorem  sententiae  om« 
nes,  proprietatem  vel  accuratissimam  sapiunt,  sununamque  redolent 
eleeantiae  amoenitatem.  Ac  proinde  nihil  :3aid  agere  potui,  quam 
at  msigne  ipsius  nomen  in  sociorum  eadem  ^udiorum  radone  va« 
lendum  numerum  referrem.  Eminebant  hi  quatuor  in  patria  sua^ 
clari  natalibus,  et,  ut  tum  erant  tempora,  re  plusquam  mediocri 
ftiiebantur.  Ad  voluptatem  traxit  sua  quemque  indoles  ;  singuli 
▼ero,  recta  usi  radone,  eo  sapiendae  processerunt,  ut,  et  publici 
pravitatem  negotii,  et  caducam  prorsus  elad  fastus  incerdque  ho- 
noris exploraverint  inanitatem.  Tres  priores  jure  merito  dicantur 
Triumyiratum  perinde  illustrem  consdtuisse,  atque  ulla  unquam 
protulit  xtas  \  siquidem  vivendi  modum  splendide  otiosum  specte- 
mus.  Perpolitis  omati  moribus,  rerum  eopia  affluentes,  bene  suc- 
cedentes  in  amoribus,  summa  cum  familiaritate  sibi  invicem  beate 
conjuncd,  quamdiu  vixerunt,  tamdiu  usque  viguere  humani  gene* 
lis  deliciae ;  et  tandem  cum  a  vivorum  regionibus  discesserunt,  eas 
utique  onmes  discessum  lugentes  reliquere.  Quantum  ad  Oridium 
atdnetf  erat  iUe  quidem  cnmubus  iUia  apprime  omatus  et  monun  et 
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ingcnii  dotibus,  quae  ad  absolute  fingendum  hominem  plane  gese* 
rosum  conducere  posse  videantur.  Quippe  iratus  illi  Augustus, 
vel  quod  insperato  istius  imperatoris  occultse  lasciviae  testis  adent 
fortuitus,  vel  quod  proprios  amores  (ut  illi  speciose  vertebatur  cri^ 
mini)  impudice  nimis  describebat,  eundem  annum  habentem  quio- 
quagesimum  ex  Italia  in  exilium  mittebat.  Exul  reliquum  mise- 
rise  vitse  tempus  languide  valde  consumens  inter  Sauromatas  in 
civitate  (cui  nomen  recens  Temesnoaa'^  uti  putant  nonniflli)  extre- 
mum  obiit  diem.  Hujusmodi  suppliciorum  exempla  non  nisi  bina 
in  omnibus  historiarum  monimcntis  esse  credo  reperienda,  ubi, 
quod  est  punitum  (si  malum  quam  durissime  appellemus)  iilud  in- 
considerate solummodo  atque  temere  factum  vocare  possumus  5  al- 
terum  Ovidii  personae  sorte  contigit,  Rabutini  alterum.  Horum 
quidcm  principes,  pari  certe,  illoque  supremo  dominandi  jure  gau- 
debant,  sapientia  fruebantur  pari^  paribus  suspicionibus  angebantur. 
Haec  geniorum,  quibus  hi  erant  prseditii  perexigua  sane  delinea- 
tio,  nos  abundc  doceat  recte  judicarc,  quantum  scicntiae  lumen, 
quamque  dulce  et  elegans  emofumentum,  compositissima  quaeque 
horum  poctarum  themata,  mentibus  afFerant  bene  atque  nitide  prx- 
paratis.  Ac  revera,  quam  in  amicitia  fidem  inviolatam,  quos  tene- 
ros  in  amore  impulsus,  quam  in  propinquos  benevolcntiam  assiduan, 
qux  tandem  omnium  virtutum  moralium  monumenta  intuemur  ? 

8UX  videmus  cxemplaria  ?  Qux,  quxso  utique,  non  videmus? 
t  mille  ingenii  ornamenta  omittam,  ut  prxteream  miram  illam 
dulcedinem  et  felices  musicx  numeros  poeticx  temere  cadentes, 
ut  taceam  deniquc  genuinas  illas  et  quasi  jam  modo  spirantes  vitae 
imagines,  qux  quidem  efficiunt,  ut  vix,  prima  facie,  opinemur, 
scenam  earundem  in  seculo  perinde  remoto  fuisse  reprxsentatam, 
atque  nobiscum  magis  ipsi  cogitantes  scntimus. 

Una  porro  objectio  non  est  silentio  prxtereunda ;  quippe  cri- 
mini  in  universo  poene  orbe'  Christiano  ducitur  hisce  poetis, 
nimiam  in  inhonestis  rerum  ideis  excogitandis  licentiam,  nimiam- 
que  in  eisdem  exprimendis  obscenitatem  affectasse. 

Sed  tamen  est  certum  quid  respondeam.  Siquando,  panra 
blanditiarum  suarum  quasi  stratagemata  explicantes,  tali  verborum 
usi  sint  delcctu,  qualem  religiosa  dedignaretur  morum  -simplicitas, 
ortam  inde  tamen  vitiosam  oblectationem  omnem,  non  singular! 
cuidam  turpitudini  ab  his  unice  afFectatx,  sed  communi  potissi- 
mum  atque  effrenatx  illi  us,  in  qua  viguere,  xtatis  licentix  attribuere 
nos  debere  contend©.  Siquidem  ejusdcm  reum  criminis  agimus 
Horatium  5  habere  certe  debcmus  coniitentem  reum.  Porro  au- 
tem  ipse  Virgilius,  cujus  ad  coelos  usque  tollitur  modestia,  multa 
in  Bucolicis  scripsit,  qux,  apud  nos,  lasciva  atque  ab  honestate 
remota  ponuntur.  Ne  plura,  totum  argumentum  hxc  unica  con- 
sideratio  determinate  Qui  animum  bonis  et  intaminatis  vitx  insti* 
tutis  retinet  imbutum^  Ule  cum  hisce  authoribus  versari  facillime 
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potest,  omnis  expers  periculi  contagionis.  Atque  quantum  ad  eos 
spectaty  quorum  improbitas  superat  ingenium  (execrabilius  autem 
accidere  fatuo  nihil  potest)  illi  proprii  et  insensati  quidem  vitii  tem- 
pestate  abrepti,  aras  focosque  et  res  omnes  quam  maxime  sacras, 
nequissimi  cuj  usque  facinoris  perpetrandi  gratia,  prostemunt.  At^ 
quandoquidem  omnia  horum  poetarum  carmina,  uti  erant  primi- 
tus  et  Latine  scripta,  tute  et  sine  labe  legi  queant ;  singula  tamen^ 
salva  momm  pietate,  Anglice  reddi  posse,  minime  contendo.  Sed^ 
quum  multa  possint,  dolendum  videtur,  linguam  Anglicanam  non 
perfrui  pluribusi  quippe  quse  ditiorem  redderent  sermonem  nos- 
trum, atque  pleniorem  dulcium  varietate  imaginum,  quae  xque  sunt 
innocuse,  atque  sunt  suaves. 

Qui  vero  hujusce  operis  provinciam  in  se  susceperint,  illi  pro- 
fecto  desudabunt^  cum  novos  passim  invenient  labores  ex  crebris 
claUsulis  ad  ritualem  religionis  cultum  et  superstitiosa  quselibet 
dogmata  alte  respicientibus  oriundos.  Hisce  exemplis  abundant 
ea  carmina,  in  quibus  reperitur  maxima  vis  libidinis ;  nempe  las- 
civiae  lenocinari  superstitio  jugiter  solet.  Quantum  autem  ad  ilia 
attinet,  quae  non  indecora  tralatione  digna  sunt,  ea  quidem  onmia^ 
paucis  illustrata  commentariis,  non  solum  erunt  intellectu  facilia^ 
verum  etiam  lectoribus  mere  Anglicanis  magnam  afferent  volup- 
tatem. 
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To  the  Author  of  the  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Bentky's  Fragments 

of  Callimachus* 

S«R, 
That  part  of  your  Book  which  I  have  now  under  consideration  bcar$ 
this  Title, 
An  honest  Vindication  of  Tho.  Stanley,  Esquire,  and  his  Notes  oa 
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CaUimachus.  To  which  are  added  some  other  ^hutMimm  od  that 
Poet.  Ill  a  letter  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire.  AVith 
a  iPojstjBcript,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Beotley's  late  Book  aoaiiust  him. 

This  Title  promises  two  things. 

First,  An  honest  Vindication  of  Tho.  Stanley,  Elsquire,  and  bit 
Notes  on  CaUimachus. 

Secondly,    Some  other  Observations  on  the  same  Poet. 

But  withal  here  is  special  care  taken  to  give  the  reader  notice  of  a 
certain  Postscript  in  relation  to  Dr.  Bentley's  late  Book  against  Mr. 
Boyle :  by  which  late  book  of  Dr.  Bentley  against  Mr.  Boyle,  I  under- 
stand the  Doctors. late  Book  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  bis  Dis- 
sertation upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  from  the  objections  made  by  the 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire,  against  both. ' 

Though  'tis  your  honest  vindication  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  Notes  on 
CaUimachus  I  am  principally  concerned  with  ;  yet  since  you  have  been 
pleas'd  to  bless  the  world  with  some  things  of  your  own  (p.  34.  lin.  7>)» 
those  your  own  observations  I  shall  separate  from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and,  to  make  them  the  more  observed,  present  them  to  the  view  of  the 
reader  in  a  place  by  themselves.  And  as  for  the  Postscript,  it  will  gi^e 
me  as  little  trouble,  as  I  believe  it  did  you. 

That  the  vindication  of  the  dead,  (p.  25.)  and  speaking  for  them  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  is  a  generous  and  honourable  uudertakiog, 
I  freely  grant  you.  But  if  this  vindication  of  the  dead  was  wholly 
unnecessary  ;  if  there  was  not  the  least  manner  of  injustice  offered  by 
Dr.  Bentley  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  Stanley  (p.  74)  requiring  such  a  vin- 
dication ;  the  Doctor  never  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name,  where 
there  was  just  occasion  for  it,  nor  ever  mentioning  it  without  the  regard 
due  to  his  merit,  (Dr.  Bentley's  Answer  to  Mr.  Boyle,  pref.  p.  93. 
p.  232.  &  Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  p.  45.) ;  if  this  your  vindication  of  the 
dead  be  in  reality  nothing  else  than  an  accusation  of  the  living,  and 
that  accusation  altogether  frivolous,  false  and  malicious  ;  if  upon  due 
examination  this  should  appear  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  an  in- 
different reader  will  be  much  tempted  to  doubt,  whether  or  no  in  tht 
whole  management  of  this  affair  you  were  indeed  actuated  by  those  noble 
principles  you  profess  (pref.  p.  1,  2,  <&  p.  25,  7^,  77 *)  of  conscience, 
honour,  and  religion,  and  not  ratlier  put  upon  it  by  some  very  imjusti- 
fiable  motives  of  a  quite  different  nature.  As  ))erhaps  the  mean  view 
of  making  your  court  (though  at  the  expence  both  of  your  own  modesty, 
and  your  neighbour's  good  name)  to  a  young  gentleman,  or  the  vain- 
glorious ambition  of  falling  in  with  a  triumphant  party  (p.  54.)  and 
dividing  with  them  the  spoils  of  an  already  (as  you  too  soon  thought) 
conquered  enemy. 

But  the  controversy  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  too  triflins  to  bear  the 
solemnity  of  an  Introduction.  I  shall  therefore  without  nirtJier  cere- 
mony forthwith  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  ;  which  I  hope  in  not 
many  words  to  dispatch  with  that  clearness  and  evidence,  that  even  you 
yourself  shall  be  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  wish  it  had  never 
been  started. 

To  try  the  force  of  your  allegations  against  Dr.  Bentley  opoo  the 
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:cottiit  of' Mr.  Stanle/s  MS.  (Calliinach.  op.  edit.  Graeviau.  p.  305« 
indicator,  p.  34.)  I  shall  begin  with  the  first  of  them,  and  under  that 
lead  to  the  whole  indictment. 

"  "Axrta  dywy  xai  to.  e J (Harpocrat  Suidas.)  as  in  Dr.  Bentley, 

p.  305. 

*'  This  citation  out  of  Suidas  (which  Mr.  Stanley  only  hinted  at)  the 
Doctor  hath  transcribed  and  printed  in  words  at  length." 

These  are  your  words.  By  the  parenthesis  here  (which  Mr.  Stanley 
nly  hinted  at)  is  imply'd,  I  supp)ose,  that  if  Mr.  Stanley  had  not 
iuted  at  it.  Dr.  Bentley  had  not  transcribed  it. 

Thus  have  you  drawn  up  the  charge,  which  reduced  into  form 
ies  thus. 

The  citation3  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  are  iii  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  are  in  Dr.  Bentley :  ergo. 

Dr.  Bentley  stole  the  citations  out  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas  from 
lir.  Stanley. 

Now  of  tlie  self  same  stamp  are  all  and  every  one  of  your  proofs 
hat  follow  ;  as  thus : 

The  citations,  Num.  %  3,  7,  8,  12,  and  so  of  the  rest,  are  m 
Vir.  Stanley. 

The  citations,  Num.  2,  3,  7>  8,  12,  &c.  are  in  Dr.  Bentley :  ergo. 

Dr.  Bentley  stole  the  citations.  Num.  2,  3,  7»  S,  12,  &c.  from  Mr. 
kanley. 

Thus  lies  your  argument,  nor  can  you  say,  but  that  I  give  it  its 
whole  force. 

And  these  are  those  Proofs,  to  which  you  give  the  epithet  of  unde- 
niable, and  upon  which  you  pronounce  the  Doctor  (p.  76  )  a  convict  of 
QOtoHous  plagiarism.     Were  i  minded  to  express  myse)f  ingeniously 
upon  this  occasion,  I  could  not  do  it  in  better  words  than  in  those  of 
an  approved  author,  for  whom  you  doubtless  have  a  particular  esteem. 
'  Either  our  Vindicator  must  be  a  very  thoughtless  writer,  or  he  must 
hope  to  meet  with  very  thoughtless  readers ;  and  such  1  am  sure  they 
must  be,  if  this  way  of  arguing  passes  upon  them.'  (Mr.  B.  p.  259.) 
Never  was  that  bold  epithet,  uudeniablc,  more  miserabiy  abused  in  the 
press,  or  placed  in  a  post  where  it  could  less  maintain  its  ground. 
But  it  hath  been  the  peculiar  happiness  of  some  books  to  meet  with 
very  thoughtless  readers.     Nor  can  I  imagine  what  other  consideration 
could  have  given  our  honest  Vindicator  also  the  heart  to  set  up  for  an 
author.    I  could  pinch  you  somewhat  close  upt>n  thi^  your  undeniable. 
But  I  scorn  to  take  a  weak  enemy  at  advantage.     That  would  be  a 
disparagement  to  the  cause  I  have  in  hand :  and  Dr.  Bentley  might 
well  think  himself  a  man  as  unhappy  in  his  advocate,  as  he  is  happy  in 
his  adversary,  were  this  the  best  defence  I  could  make  for  him,  that 
your  proofs  against  him  are  not  undeniable.     No,  Sir,  Ml  freely  abate 
you  tliat  strung  word.     If  you  can  but  make  them,  even  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  probability,  probable  ;  Til  allow  you  a  Hltle  heightningNof 
your  stite,  and  you  shall  call  them  undeniable. 

Now  the  probability  of  your  proofs  depends  upon  the  probability 
of  the  supposition  upon  which  they  stand :  and  tliat  tuppositioa  is  this ; 
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That  Dr.  Bentley  never  met  with  those  citations  which  you  charge  opoo 
him  as  stolen  from  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  cither  in  the  authors  themselves, 
in  who.se  names  they  are  published,  or  in  any  other  book  whatsoever, 
save  in  yiuir  MS.  For  had  he  met  with  them  any  where  else,  he  might 
as  well  have  transcribed  them  from  thence  as  from  your  MS.  Now  to 
suppose  this,  reduces  the  industrious  Dr.  Rentier's  polymathy  and 
multifarious  reading  (Mr.  B.  p.  101,  &c,)  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Or  else  you  must  suppose,  that  though  he  might  have  met  with  them 
elsewhere,  yet  he  would  never  have  observed  them,  so  as  to  have  drawn 
them  together,  and  presented  them  to  the  world  in  the  manner  he  hath 
done,  had  he  not  found  them  readily  collected  to  his  hands  by  Mr. 
Stanley ;  which  to  prove  will  put  you  as  hard  to  it  as  the  former.  (Con- 
cess.  8,  9,  infr.  p.  11,  12.)  This  1  think  is  a  clear  case.  So  that  the 
controversie  depending  between  us  is  plainly  this.  Whether  it  be  more 
probable  that  the  Doctor  should  have  both  seen  and  observed  tliose 
citations  in  some  other  books  besides  your  MS.  which  is  that  part  of 
the  question  I  take.  Or,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that  he  had 
never  met  with  tliem  any  where  else,  or  never  would  have  observed 
them,  had  not  vour  MS.  either  presented  him  with  them  in  words  at 
lengili,  or  at  leasl  directed  him  to  the  books  where  he  might  find  them; 
which  is  the  point  you  are  to  maintaui. 

Having  thus,  1  think,  very  fairly  and  clearly  stated  the  case,  and  as 
much  as  possibly  could  be  done  to  your  advantage:  let  us  calmly  and 
dtlibiTdtelv  argue  it  out.  In  the  doing  of  which,  for  method  sake,  I 
shall  proceed  in  this  order. 

First,  I  shall  produce  your  own,  and  your  friend's  Concessions  on 
behalf  of  the  Doctor. 

Then  I  shail  compare  your  Concessions  with  your  Assertions,  and 
from  thence  raise  some  just  and  reasonable  Exceptions,  deeply  aflecting 
the  whole  body  of  your  proofs.  Which  being,  in  the  last  place,  ap- 
plied to  the  particular  instances,  I  shall  think  this  controversy  at  an  end. 

But  this  one  thing  I  nmst  observe  to  you  before  I  go  any  farther, 
that  hitherto  I  am  but  upon  the  defensive,  nor  as  yet  any  farther  con- 
cerned in  the  Doctor's  interests,  than  barely  to  discharge  him  of  the 
accusation  }ou  bring  against  him ;  so  that  1  am  willing  to  stand  upon 
the  very  lowest  terms  with  vou,  and  shall  be  content  to  take  up  with 
that  indifferent  account  of  the  Doctor,  which  you  and  your  friends  are 
pleased  to  give  nie,  and  make  the  best  1  can  of  it. 

To  begin  therefore  with  your  Concessions.  And  here  I  am  forced 
to  subpoena  in  two  or  three  witnesses  for  the  Doctor,  whose  testimonies 
will  bf  of  so  much  the  greater  weight  in  this  cause,  by  how  much  the 
less  they  can  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  his  favour.  As  for  that 
Honourable  Gentleman,  whose  name  I  must  somewhat  often  make  use 
of  upon  this  occasion,  considering  how  necessary  his  evidence  b  to  roc, 
and  how  ill  I  could  have  spared  it,  I  hope  he  will  the  more  readily 
pardon  my  presumption  in  producing  it. 

CONCESSION  I. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  of  singular  industry. 

Witness  1.  The  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esquire,  Examination  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  p.  285. 
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And  to  give  my  opinion,  what  he  (sc.  pr.  Bentley)  is  fit  for,  I  think 
It  the  collecting  of  Greek  Fragments  and  Proverbs  would  he  a  pro- 
r  employment  for  him.  i 

And  presently  after,  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  think,  that  such  works  as 
;se  might  thrive  in  his  hands,  because  the  well-executing  iheni  depends 
iefly  on  two  qualities,  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  possess  ;  applica-  . 
»n  and  a  willingness  to  be  employed  in  such  sorts  of  studies,  as  only 
id  the  memory  without  improving  the  understanding. 
Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  42.  '  Notwithstanding  his 
;•  Dr.  Bentley*s)  .\ccurdcy  and  great  diligence  in  searching  after  the 
asments  of  Callimachus/ 

Witness  3.    The  author  of  the  Postscript  to  the  Honest  Vindication 
Tbo.  Stanley,  Esquire,  lin.  antepenult.     '  I  am  neither  afraid,  nor 
laraed  to  declare  that  1  have  a  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Beutlc-y's  learn* 
I  and  industry.' 

Next  to  Industry,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  any  great  design  is 
|uired  Leisure,  and  the  opportunities  of  pursuing  it.  And  that  I 
ink  'tis  well  known  the  Doctor's  circumstances  have  happily  afforded 
n.     But  since  we  have  an  express  testimony  for  it,  I'll  make  that 

coNCESsiorjr  ii. 

r.  Bentley  is  a  person  who  hath  enjoyed  leisure  and  the  other  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuing  his  studies. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle,  Pref.  p.  3.  where  these  words  lin.  5.   *  The  per 
D,  who  by  the  help  of  leisure  and  lexicons  shall  set  up  for  a  critic,' 
s  manifestly  designed  as  part  of  the  Doctor's  character,  vide  &  p.  187, 
9.     But  how  was  this  industry  and  leisure  employed  ]  Why,  which 
ikes  concession  the  third. 

CONCESSION  III. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  a  person  well  read  in  dictionary-learning. 

In  turning  over  Greek  Vocabularies,  Onomasticons,  Etymologicons, 
fxicons.  Glossaries,  Nomenclators  and  Scholia. 
Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle,  loco  jam  dicto,  Concess.  2.  and  the  places 
ferred  to  as  follows,  (p.  197,  &  208,  213,  223,  286*,  ^'C.)  But 
o  of  these  L.exico<;raphers  are  singled  out  from  the  rest,  and  there- 
re  well  deserve  it,  to  have  a  particuliti*  mark  set  upon  them, 
.  Suidas  and  Hesychius. 

1.  Witli  Suidas  the  Doctor  is  very  conversant,  p.  197,  and 

2.  Hesychius  is  one  of  the  great  store-houses  of  his  alphabetical- 
urning,  p.  183. 

Witness  2.    Honest  Vindicator,  p.  9.     'A  volume  as  big  as  the 

dcons  he  designs  to  publish.' 

And  if  he  designs  to  publish  them  surely  he  must  very  thoroughly 

ve  read  them.     Confer  cum  Mr.  B.  p.  223. 

Idem  iterum,  p.  33.    '  Dr.  Bentley  is  the  man  who  hath  sifted  the 

Eicographers  and  scholiasts,  both  printed  and  iq  MS.' 

Witness  3.    One  A.  Alsop  late  Batchelor  of  Arts  of  Christ-Church 

allege  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Prefat.  to  his  Fabularum  ^sopi- 

rum  Delectus  Gr.  I^t.  k  Theatre  Sheldoniano,  1698,  lin.  3,  4. 
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*  Richardum  quendaru  Bentleium,  vinim  in  volveodis  lexicis  satk  d3i- 
gentem/  i.  e.  '  One  Richard  Bentley,  a  man  diligent  enough  at  turning 
over  lexicons.'  For  this  Sir  Alsop's  Richardum  quendam  Beutleiin, 
I  take  to  be  the  very  selfsame  person,  whom  Mr.  Boyle,  p.  195,  more 
respectively  stiles,  *  Richard  Bentley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Cbp- 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty :'  and  thaf  R.  Bentley,  D.  D.  is  moct 
certainly  Mr.  Graevius's  '  Richardus  Bentleius  Potentissimo  Regi 
Gulielnio  k  Bibliotliecd,  novum  sed  splendidissimum  Britanniae  lumen/ 
i.  e.  *  Richard  Bentley,  that  new  but  brightest  star  of  Britain,  Keeper 
of  the  Library  to  the  most  pot<'nt  King  William/ 

♦         CONCESSION  IV. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  well  versed  in  the  indexes  of  books. 

Witness  I .  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  places  referred  to  as  follows  (p.  68, 
145,  165.)  and  11  ore  especially  that  quotation  out  of  Quinctilian,  as 
applied  to  Dr.  Bentley.  '  Nee  san^  quisquani  est  tarn  procul  ^  cog- 
oitione  eorum  remotus,  ut  non  indiccm  cert^  ex  BibliothedL  sumtun 
transferre  in  Libros  suos  possit :'  which  words  it  was  designed,  I  sop* 
pose,  we  should  understand  to  this  purfK>se.  *  No  man  can  be  lo 
great  a  dunce,  but  that  by  turning  to  indexes  in  a  library  he  may 
collect  authorities  in  abundance,'  (p.  220.)  p.  68.  confer  cum  Dr.  B/s 
Answer,  p.  42 1 . 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  83. — *  Harduin,  whose  indexes 
directed  Dr.  Bentley  to  those  quotations,  sc.  out  of  Pliny/ 

CONCESSION  V. 

Quotation  was  once  thought  the  Doctor's  peculiar  province ;  and 
particularly  the  quoting  things  lying  out  of  the  common  way  of 
reading. 

And  if  once  so,  I  see  no  reason  why  his  after  performances  should 
sink'  his  reputation  upon  that  account. 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle.  '  I  thought  quotation  had  been  the  Doctor's 
peculiar  province,'  p.  29*     Confer  cum  Dr.  B.'s  Answer,  p.  5,  &  13. 

Idem,  p.  45.  '  As  much  out  of  the  way  as  the  Doctor  loves  to  read;' 
and  p.  226.  '  The  Doctor  is  one  that  distinguishes  himself,  by  finding 
out  hints  in  the  odd  comers  of  books,  where  'tis  probable  no  body  else 
would  look  for  them.' 

CONCESSION  VI. 

Dr.  Bentley  consults  the  several  edilioos  of  books* 

Witness  Mr.  Boyle,  '  to  consult  the  several  editions,  to  collate  the 
MSS.  to  turn  over  dictionaries,'  p.  223.  This  is  spoken  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

CONCESSION  VII. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  presumed  to  have  read  all  authors  in  criticiaoi. 

Witness  1.    Honest  Vindicator,  p.  38,  in  the  words  now  named. 
Witness  2.    Mr.  Boyle.    *  A  man  of  the  Doctor's  polymathy,  and 
great  reading,'  p.  101,  22,  &  al. 

CONCESSION  vni. 

In  reading  the  ancients,  Dr.  Bentley  digests  his  observatioiis  and  col- 
lections into  the  method  of  common-place. 
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Witness  Mr.  Boyle.  For  so  I  suppose  he  would  have  us  understand 
biro,  when  p.  27,  he  joins  Stobseus  and  Suidas  together,  the  one  an 
eminent  common-placer,  the  other  a  no  less  eminent  dictionary-writer^ 
as  tlie  two  sorts  of  men  for  whom  the  Doctor  hath  a  particular  regard, 
<f.  d.  the  Doctor  hath  no  less  a  talent  at  common- placing  than  he  hath 
at  dietionary-making.    Confer  cum  p.  ^23. 

CONXESSION  IX. 

Dr.  Bcntley  had  long  since  formed  a  design  of  collecting  tlie-fragmeatt 

of  all  the  Greek  po^ts. 

How  long  since  to  a  point  of  time  we  cannot  tell.  That  he  had  not 
only  formed  the  design,  but  made  considerable  progress  in  it  before 
the  year  91,  is  certain. 

Witness  1.  Mr.  Boyle,  p.  194,  where  he  quotes,  and  by  building  an 
argument  upon  it,  subscribes  to  the  following  passage  out  of  th^ 
Doctor's  letter  to  Dr.  Mill,  printed  at  the  end  of  Malela,  Anno  15^1, 
p.  20.  *  Nam  in  his  rebus  verba  mihi  dari  liaud  facile  patior ;  qui,  ut 
scisy  fragmenta  omnium  poetarum  Graecorum  cum  emendationibus  ae 
notisy  grande  opus,  edere  constitueram.'  In  which  words  (as  Mr. 
Boyle  truly  and  fairly  represents  the  meaning  of  them)  the  Doctor 
boldly*  declares  his  opinion  of  himself  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
ea&ily  be  deceived  in  knowing  whether  a  Greek  verse  were  ascribed  to 
its  proper  author,  and  that  because  he  once  had  it  in  his  intentions  to 
have  published  the  fragments  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  with  emendations 
and  notes  upon  them  ;  which,  should  he  have  finished  it,  would  have 
made  a  large  work. 

Nor  had  he  formed  the  design  only,  but  made  considerable  progress 
in  it.  Witness  the  many  pregnant  instances  of  it  in  the  fore-named 
Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  and  more  particularly  the  specimen  there  given 
upon  the  Tragic  poet  Ion.  p.  50,  &  seqq.  and  Mr.  Boyle's  own  Confes* 
sion,  p.  285.  *  In  one  of  these  (sc.  the  collecting  of  Greek  fragments) 
he  hath  succeeded  well.' 

Witness  2.  Honest  Vindicator,  who,  p.  94,  calls  the  collecting 
Greek  fragments  the  Doctor's  old  beloved  studies. 

CONCESSION  X. 

Dr.  Bentley  hath  been  critically  exact  in  correcting  the  fragments  of 

Callimachus. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  42.  *  Notwithstanding  his  accuracy, 
his  great  diligence  in  searching  after  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  and 
strictness  in  correcting  the  faUures  of  others.' 

CONCESSION  XI. 
Dr.  Bendey  hath  made  some  additions  of  his  own  to  Mr.  Stanley's  MS. 

Witness  Honest  Vindicator  in  the  place  just  now  referred  to,  p.  42. 

*  It  ought  to  be  confest  that  Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  additiona 
of  his  own,  to  what  was  collected  to  his  hands  so  readily.'    And  p.  33, 

*  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Bentley  hath  made  some  addi- 
tions to  Mr.  Stanley's  Collections ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  prodigy, 
if  a  man,  who  has  sifted  the  old  lexicographers  and  scholiasts  both 
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printed  and  in  MS.  should  not  have  found  out  some  passages,  wkU 
had  escaped  the  diligence  of  that  learned  gentleman  ;  of  whose  ootei 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the^'are  an  imperfect  draught  of  a  niorecoa- 
plete  work/ 

Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  being  but  an  imperfect  draught  of  a  more  con- 
plete  work  ;  from  a  man  who  hud  sifted  the  lexicographers  and 
scholiasts  both  ))rinted  and  in  MS.  and  sifted  them  with  a  design  of 
collecting  the  fragments  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  one  might  reasonibh 
btfVe  expected  Additions  deserving  a  better  title  than  that  dirainuti?c 
epithet  some ;  some  Additions,  sc.  some  few  inconsiderable  ones,  here 
and  there  an  odd  quotation.  So  cautiously  do  \ou  express  yourself. 
But  as  I  am  as  yet  upon  the  receiving  hand,  I  must  content  myself  witb 
what  you  are  pleased  to  give  me,  only  desiring  of  you,  that  what  >ott 
here  not  over  liberally  grant,  you  would  not  elsewhere  retract,  bol 
still  allow  these  some  additions  to  be  the  Doctor's  oicn, 

1  shall  make  bold  to  borrow  of  you  yet  one  Concession  iDore, 
in  which,  though  the  Doctor  be  not  immediately  concerned,  yet  it 
will  be  of  some  use  to  me  in  the  managing  of  his  cause.  And  tint 
IS  this ! 

CONCESSION  XII. 

That  besides  what  had  been  formerly  printed  upon  this  author,  the 
illustrious  Spanheim  hath  done  some  service  to  Callimachus  both  in 
his  Collection  of  Fragments,  and  in  an  entire  Volume  of  learned 
Annotations  upon  that  Poet ;  hand  in  hand  with  whose  CollectioD 
Dr.  Bentley's  Collection  appears,  and  in  multiplied  instance! 
concurs. 

IVitness  Honest  Vindicator,  p.  32.  in  the  words  here  expressed* 

'  Thus  have  I  gained  of  you  a  competent  number  of  Concessions,  with 
which  I  am  got  up  to  the  very  throat  of  the  cause,  and  have  little  more 
to  do  now,  than  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and  apply  it  to  the  nuitterin 
hand.  And  if  \ou  do  not  by  this  time  apprehend  the  danger  which 
threatens  all  your  undcniables,  you  are  a  person  of  that  happy  consti- 
tution, which  renders  a  man  secure  and  fearless. 

Dr.  Bentlcy  is  a  person  of  singular  industry  and  application,  and  b) 
the  very  make  of  his  nature  particularly  addicted  to  these  sorts  of 
studies,  upon  which  he  is  now  called  into  question  (V.  supra  the  sevenl 
Concessions,  and  the  places  there  referred  to.) :  hath  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  opportunities  of  pursuing  them :  is  extremely  well- versed 
in  the  old  lexicographers;  nor  less  familiar  with  the  scholiasts:  knows, 
no  man  better^  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  an  index  :  quotation  is  his 
peculiar  province :  when  he  reads  an  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin, 
IS  for  consulting  the  several  editions  of  him,  and  collating  the  MSS: 
is  a  man  of  vast  polymathy,  and  presumed  tfi  have  read  all  authors  io 
criticism  T  digests  his  lections  and  observations  into  the  method  of  com- 
mon-place :  had  long  since  formed  the  design  of  collecting  the  frag- 
ments of  all  the  Greek  poets  :  hath  been  critically  exact  in  correctiug 
those  of  Callimachus  in  particular:  hath  made  some  additions  of  his 
own  to  Mr.  Stanley's  collection :  was  in  this  work  of  coilectmg  the 
fragments  of  Callimachus^  as  preceded  by  Vulcanins  and  Dacier,  so 
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accompanied  with  his  Excellency  Spanhemius ;  hand  in  hand  with 
whose  collection  the  Doctor's  collection  Hppears,  and  in  multiplied 
instances  concurs.  All  which,  notwithstanding,  after  all  this  industry 
and  leisure,  so  employed  as  is  hrfore  described,  and  upon  a  design  so 
long  since  formed  :  this  self  same  Dr.  Bentley  is  a  notorious  plagiary. 
But  how  so?  why,  because  Mr.  Stanley  also  had  fallen  upon  the  same 
design  of  collecting  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  and  had  made  some 
little  beginnings  in  the  work,  an  imperfect  draught  of  which  is  still 
preserved:  audthis  imperfect  draught  of  Mr.  Stanley's  collections,  the 
i>octor  had  the  misfortune  to  have  put  into  his  hands ;  and  in  this 
imperfect  draught  there  are  (in  a  considerable  number  of  instances)- 
the  same  quotations,  and  (in  some  very  few)  the  same  corrections  as 
are  in  the  Doctor's  more  finished  piece.  Building  upon  this,  you  con- 
elude  your  work  is  done,  and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute, 
invite  the  reader  to  Mr.  Rennet's  shop,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
(p.  32.)  where  he  will  see  the  self  same  words  and  syllables  in  Mr« 
Stanley's  manuscripty  as  in  Dr.  Bentley's  printed  collection,  (p.  76.) 
Thb  seems  so  fair  an  appeal  that  the  unwary  reader  is  presently  tu|jLen 
with  it.  For  what  farther  satisfaction  would  one  desire  in  such  a  case 
than  ocular  demonstration  ?  What  fuller  conviction  than  ^  apparent 
matter  of  fact  1  All  which  notwithstanding,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
)>ronounce  that  reader  very  thoughtless  upon  whom  this  way  of  arguing 
shall  pass  for  demonstration.  For  both  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Doctor 
having  fallen  upon  the  same  thought  of  collecting  the  Fragments  of 
Callimachus,  that  there  should  be  some  of  the  same  quotations  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  is  so  far  from  being  a  convictive  evidence  of  the 
Uitter  having  transcribed  them  from  the  former,  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  renders  it  impossible  to  have  been  otherT\'isc:  unless  we  must 
suppose  some  strange  chance  so  to  have  divided  the  course  of  their 
reading,  that  they  should  not  so  much  as  have  dippe<]  into  the 
same  books.  For  if  thev  both  read  the  same  authors,  and  both  with 
a  design  of  collecting  the  same  fragments ;  it  is  impossible  but  that 
so  fdT  as  from  the  time  of  their  having  entered  upon  that  design,  they 
kept  pace  with  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  they  must 
also  (allowing  for  here  and  there  an  oversight)  have  transferred  into 
their  collections  the  same  quotations.  And  had  Mr.  Stanley  carried 
on  his  work  farther.  Dr.  Bentley's  collection  must  also  of  necessity, 
without  his  ever  having  seen'  Mr.  Stanley's,  I)ave  fallen  in  with  U 
oftener  than  now  it  doth,  and  his  some  additions,  ns  you  call  them, 
have  been  proportionably  fewer  than  they  now  are.  So  that  (to  remind 
you  of  the  state  of  the  question)  to  make  good  your  accusation  of 
plagiarism  against  Dr.  Beutlcjr  upon  the  account  of  Mr.  Stanley's  MS, 
one  of  these  two  points  ought  to  have  been  more  parlicuhirly  insisted 
upon ;  either  that  Mr.  Stanley's  collection  was  a  very  camplete  one, 
those  some  additions  of  the  Doctor's  being  but  few  and  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  readily  collected 
to  his  hands  by  Mr.  Stanley  ;  the  direct  contrary  to  which  is  the  truth 
<  ]the  case :  Or  else,  that  those  other  some  quotations,  which  you 
chirge  upon  him  as  borrow'd  from  Mr.  Stanley,  were  such  chosen 
pieces,  and  lying  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  Doctor's  reading,  that 
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he  would  certaitily  have  missed  of  tticfin,  had  he  ifot  fotfnd  Aen  h 
voiir  MS.  of  which  I  say  the  same  as  of  the  former;  the  citations  of 
Mr.  Staulcy's  MS.  being  the  most  easily  come  at  of  liDy  in  the  whole 
tet ;  and  lying  so  fuTl  in  the  Doctor's  daily  walks,  that  he  could  not 
but  have  stumbled  upon  tlietn,  even  whether  he  would  or  no.  Aiuf 
yet  you  ran  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  upoti  your  wild  aod 
groundless  supposition),  which  you  take  for  graaited,  without  off 'ring 
one  syllable  in  proof  of  it,  (Sop.  p.  5.)  that  the  Doctor  iiad  never  mft 
with  those  citations  any  where  else,  or  never  observed  them  till  he  lit 
upon  them  in  vour  MS.  Tills  is  that  grand  sn|^)osition  which  snpporti 
all  your  prooil :  which  therefore.  When  upon  a  review  of  the  Conces- 
sions before  laid  down,  you  shall  2»ee  so  miserably  betrayed,  you  will 
find  cause  to  blame  your  own  iucircumspection,  and  wish  you  had 
been  more  sparing  of  your  compliments. 

And  now,  Sir,  as  for  the  promise  which  f  made  you  of  a  comparison 
between  your  Concessions  and  your  Assertions ;  I  thmk  I  may  save  myself 
that  labour,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader,  from  what  hath  been  already 
liaid  to  collect  bow  far  those  liberal  encomiums  bestowed  u)M>n  (he 
Doctor  for  hb  industry,  and  the  several  other  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, so  happily  qualifying  him  for  undertakings  of  this  natnre,  will 
|;o  to  discharge  him  of  the  foul  imputation  of  plaghirisra ;  and  how 
inconsistent  the  one  part  of  the  character  you  give  us  of  him  is  with 
the  other  part  of  it» 

Tis  not  for  that  the  necessity  of  the  canse  requires  thb  pfecantkia 
and  exactness,  that  \  am  thus  grave,  and  (if  1  may  so  say)  mathema- 
tical in  making  my  approaches  to  the  argument,  but  out  of  the  rt^Mct 
If  bear  to  your  person,  whom,  being  altogoth'er  unknowh  to  me,  I  wouH 
not  willingly  aflfront ;  which  constructiou  might  be  made  of  it,  shoiilA 
I  answer  your  suggestions  in  so  slight  and  superficial  a  manner,  as  if 
they  did  not  deserve  a  more  thorough  consideration.      And  besides, 
^hose  so  emphatic  terms  in  which  you  press  on  your  accusation  upon 
the  Doctor,  will  plead  my  excuse,  if  I  be  at  more  pains  than  other* 
'wise  could  have  been  jud£;ed  necessary  lo  bestow  upon  it  so  serious 
•and  operose  a  reply.     Undeniable  proofj!  ocular  demonstration,  matter 
of  fact,  manifest  conviction :  these.  Sure,  are  too  weighty  things  to  he 
paf^scd  over  with  u  loose  harangue.    The  nature  of  your  evidence  in 
general,  I  think,  huth  been  already  sufficiently  considered.     T  proceed 
now  in  due  form  and  manner  to  lay  in  (which  was  the  next  thing  pro- 
posed) my  Exceptions  against  your  Proofs  in  particular.     All  yonr 
iillegations   therefore  against  the  Doctor  I  admit  to  pass  for  good 
evidence,  or  (if  you  will  have  it  so)  undeniable  Proofs ;  those  only  which 
-Call  under  these  Exceptions  following,  excepted. 

EXCEPTION   1. 

The  several  passages  taken  out  of  the  old  lexicographen  andtdi^ 
liasts  (Supr.  p.  8.  &  scq.) :  with  whom  the  Doctor  being  so  fauiHaily 
acquainted,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  overlooked  those  'qiiotali#t» 
with  which  those  authors  must  needs  have  sopply'd  him. 

EXCEPTION  2. 

The  passages  marked  out  in  the  indeaies  of  books.    Tor  'tbe4>ottir 
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beiog  presamed  to  be  so  wdl  versed  iu  iudoccs,  .caonot  be  pi;e6Uiig^j 
wjico  iie  was'^iiQii  colle.ctmg  the  fr^guicnla  of  CallUntaohus^  Iq  H^klQC 
been  at  a  loss  for  such  of  Uiuii,  a$  tUoi^  iudcxc^  >woiold  mo^t  i^ead^ly 
have  directed  ham  to. 

EXCEPTION  3- 

The  several  fragments  or  testimonia  relating  to  CalHmacbus  extaot  io 
Vulcanias  and  Bacier's  editions  of  that  author.  (Antw.  1584,  ISnio. 
Paris,  l675,  4to.)  For  the  passages  there  extant  the  Doctor,  whose 
practice  it  is  to  consult  the  several  editions  of  books,  must  peeds  have 
seen :  which  yet  make  up  a  Considerable  part  of  the  instances  you 
produce  against  him,  as  proofs  of  his  plagiarisTKi  from  your  AjIS. 

EXCEPTION  4. 

•  Those  Quotations  which  the  Doctor  had  actusiMy  printed  before 
ever  he  saw  your  M.S.  (In  £p.  ad  fiu.  Malel.)  or  wiliioh  are  taken  from 
ffiMiors  with  wliom  it  plainly  appears  he  was  before  then  very  famiUaiijr 
acqnBinted. 

EXCEPTiaN  ^. 

Those  citations  or  corrections  ip  ytlnqh  Mr.  Stanley's  Collection. 
Mr.  Spanheim's,  and  the  Doctor's  concur.  Fqr  if  Mr.  Spanheim  cpold- 
without  tlie  help  of  your  MS.  Jight  upon  ippny  of  toe  s^me  things, 
which  are  jn  your  MS.  why  might  not  Dr.  Bentley  dp  the  like  t  unless 
we  must  sup)>o8e  the  Doctor  ,to  haye  .beea  less.djligept  .in  searching 
after  the  fn|gments  of  CalUmaqhus,  or  less  curious  ip  correcting  the 
failures  of  others:  which  bot|i  yqiir, own  words,  ap^  \l\e  plain .ma^^ 
of  fact  .(as  will  i|ppc^r  .to  APy  one  ,^h^t  shftU  compare  ^be  poctoi^s 
collection  iicith  any  of  tb^  .other  cpUectioas  jpriotc(l  together  with  hii) 
raaQifostly  confute. 

J!iXC^PJK>N  6. 

Such  .passages  .wliioh  afe  not  to  be  nMt  with  ip  s^ny  boqk  Jivhi|tweyv> 
wfaetiicr .printed  or  MS.  save  only  in  Mr.«Stanley's.coUoctiop.  For:t|ie 
Doctor  taking  such  delight  in  quotation,  having  been  so  long  ppw 
this  collecting  design,  .treasuring  .up  bis  coHectipus  into,cqnimon-:pl||ce, 
being  presunied  toJiave  read  all  authors  in, critic,  apendipghis  time  hi 
tumiqg  over  old  MSS.  and  fetching. bis  quotations  .out  of  itbe  odd  .coi> 
ners  i^ 'books,  jwhere  scaroe  jmy  body  else  would  look  (for -11160:  f, 
canoot  imagme.what  one  of  all  yourtproob  may  .be  presunaed  toiiiAie 
escaped  so  diligent  a.searob ;  unless, produced. out  orf  some  ^UchrlMMd^ 
irbether  printed  or  MS.  which  the  JDoctor never, had  the  :possibi|ily 
of  seeing. 

BXCEPfTIOK  7. 

And  lastly,  I  except  ^Iso  out  of  the  number  of  proofs  those  fiew 
•correctioiis  in  u^hich  Mr.  Stanley's  manuscript  collection,  and  the 
Poptor's  printed  one  concur,  though  not  to  be  shewn  in  aiiy  boo^  in 
tbe  world,  saving  in  thr^  two.  For  the  Doctor  h^viqg  ,beep  -so 
critically  exact  in  correctuij|  the  fragnients  of  Callimachus,  and  bjn^i 
proved  the  exactness  of  his  judgment  upon  so  many  difficult  pi 
iiiit.oucb'd  by  Mr.  Stanley,  be  cannot  re^cpfibty  ,be  jire^amea  to 
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oreriooked  those  other  so  iiianffestly  corrupt  lexicons  whieh  no 
that-  understood  vmj  thing  belonging  to  Callimachus.  could  hnt 
passed  by  unobserved  (as  that  of  AixdWrj  for  *£xaAij,  n.  52.  ▼.  Spia- 
hemii  fragm.  p.  27^.) ;  nay,  which  any  schoolboy  that  had  but  gma- 
mar  enough  to  scan  a  GreeH  verse,  would  have  rectified  (as  thit  of 
iM^of  for  ^iv^fBOYf  n.  49.)-  And  of  thb  kind  are  most  (if  not  all)  of 
those  corrections,  which  you  charge  upon  him  as  stolen  from  Bin 
Stanley.  Though  both  Mr.  Stanley's  and  Dr.  Bentley's  talent  at  theic 
•tort  of  studies  being  well  known,  it  had  been  no  such  strange  jnmpiig 
of  v^ts,  if  they  had  in  more  instances  of  this  kind  hit  upon  the  stme 
conjectures :  which  yet  they  have  so  rarely  done  (and  then  only  in 
places  of  the  most  obvious  emendation)  that  there  was  no  need  of 
laying  in  this  caveat. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Exceptions  I  had  to  make  agaiost  yoor 
Proo^,  all  of  them  founded  upon  your  own  Concessions ;  which  jou 
cannot  in  honour  retract :  though  indeed  you  have  given  little  more 
than  what  1  might  honestly  have  assumed  for  the  Doctor  without  he- 
coming  your  debtor.  But  since  you  were  so  over  and  above  obliging, 
I  was  willing  to  close  in  with  you  upon  }rour  own  terms.  Especially 
most  of  those  things  being  delivered  with  such  a  peculiar  gracefulneis 
and  decency  of  style,  which  my  unpractised  pen  could  never  tave 
attained  to.  Nor  can  you  now  say,  that  I  have  any-where  abused  or 
misrepresented  you,  having  all  along  recited  your  own  words  and 
syllables,  put  no  forc'd  interpretation  upon  them ;  nor  charged  them 
with  consequences  which  they  do  not  naturally  bear.  And  'tis  bat 
Hgreeable  to  the  law  of  arms,  if  one  can  make  ones  self  master  of  llie 
enemy's  artillery,  to  turn  it  upon  themselves  :  and  if  your  testimonies 
for  the  Doctor  must  be 'of  no  weight,  'tis  a  most  unequitable  denumd 
that  your  testimonies  against  him  should  be  of  greater.  So  that  till 
you  can  produce  some  such  proofs  as  will  not  fall  under  some  or  other 
of  these  Exceptions,  the  Doctor  may  still  be,  for  all  his  having  seen 
your  MS.  as  free  from  the  crime  of  plagiarism  as  the  man  that  never 
law  it. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  transactions,  wherein  the  fneliminaries 
rightly  adjusted,  the  whole  affair  is  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion :  of 
which  kind  I  take  to  be  our  present  controversy.  The  reader,  who 
understands  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  we  are  upon,  can* 
not  but  by  this  time  begin  to  perceive  how  the  case  stands  between  the 
Doctor  and  your  MS.  and  where  things  are  like  to  end.  I  must  how- 
ever, were  it  only  for  form  sake,  enter  into  the  detail  of  particulars 
which  1  shall  do  in  this  method. 

First,  I  shall  take  some  decads  of  your  proofs  just  in  order  as  thej 
lie,  and  try  them  by  the  rules  before  given,  subjoining  to  them  at  con- 
venient distances,  some  proper  remarks,  which  added  to  those  general 
observations  already  made,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  think  yourself 
neglected,  or  complain  tliat  I  have  done  my  work  but  by  halves.  And 
by  that  1  shall  have  taken  this  course  with  three  or  four  decads  of  your 
proofs  (for  they  are  a  great  number  of  them  in  all)  I  shall  presume  upon 
It,  that  both  you  aud  my  reader  will  be  well  enough  content  1  should 
told  my  hand,  and  dispatch  the  rest  of  them  by  wholesale.    To  place 
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things  under  an  easy  view  to  the  eye»  I  must  make  use  of  two  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  one  to  represent  (as  as  it  were)  the  PlaintiiF, 

Sid  bead  the  aUegations,  the  other  to  represent  the  Defendant,  and 
tfaer  the  replications.  The  former  shall  be  Y .  standing  for  Vindicatorf 
tiie  other  from  its  order  iu  the  alphabet,  W. 

The  first  Decad  of  Proofs. 

V.  The  citation  out  of  Harpocration,  "I^xne^  dydv  xa)  ri  {0 — as 
io~Dr.  Beutley,  p.  305.  n.  1.  (Proof  1.) 

W.  And  as  in  Mr.  Spanheim,  p.  293.  n.  11.  Exception  5.  Harpo- 
cnitlon  is  a  lexicographer.  Exception  1.  Th  marked  out  ifi  the  ipdex 
to  Harpocration.    Exception  2.     (L.  B.  J  683,  4to.) 

V.   The  same  citation  out  of  Suidas,  ibid.    (Pr.  2.) 

W.  With  Suidas  the  Doctor  is  very  conversant.  Concession  3. 
Exception  1. 

V.   An  epignim  out  of  Martial;  n.  2.  (Pr.  3.) 

W.   In  liacier's  Callimachus  inter  Testimonia  Veterum,  Exc.  3. 

V.   The  citation  out  of  Clemens  Alexandiinus,  n.  2.  (Pr.  4.) 
.    W.  Index  to  Clem.  Alex.  Exc.  2. 

V.   Another  of  the  same,  n.  3.   (Pr.  5.) 

W.  Index  again. 

V.  Two  citations  out  of  Didymus  upon  Homer,  n.  5,  5.   (Pr.  6,  7*.) 

W.  Not  Proofs. 

V.   A  quotation  out  of  Servius  upon  \^rgU,  u.  ?•'  (Pr.  8.) 

W.  Index  to  Servius  upon  Virgil,  Exc.  2.   (4to.  l548.) 

V.    Another  of  the  same,  n.  8.   (Pr.  Q.) 

W.  Index  again. 

V.   A  citation  out  of  Sfobaeus,  n.  11.  (Pr.  10.)' 

W.  Index  again,  Exc.  3.  in  Vulcanius  his  Callimachus,  p.  138.  OY 
jo  Dacier's  p.  162.   Exc.  3. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

VERSIFICATION  OF  HOMER9 

AND 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DiGAMMA 

IX    HIS    POEMS. 

.L  HE  subject  of  the  following  discussion  was  undertaken  with  a 
Tiew  of  unfolding  the  laws  of  Homer's  versification^  and  of  ex- 
amining the  validity  of  certain  theories  respecting  the  use  of  the 
iEolic  Digamma  in  his  Poems.  When  my  attention  was  more 
particularly  turned  to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  an  examina^ 
xifm  of  th^  other  metres  used  by  the  Greeks,  I  was  very  much 
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ttivLc\  v^nii  the  looseness  and  lincertatnty  that  appiftatc5(l  m  tlie 
ifWfings  of  all  the  commentators  and  editors  of  Homer  that  I  had 
in:  opportonity  of  consulting.    "WhHe  tlie  laws  of  lamfbfc,  Tro- 
^haic^  arid  Anapaestic  verse  seemed  to  be  fixed  with  great  precision, 
particularly  by  the  late  Professor  Person,  nothing  material  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  done  towards  establishing  the  rules  of 
Hexatneter  verse  since  the  tift>e  of  Clarke,  whose  labors^  in  this 
department  have  long  been  consideretl  as  unsatisfactory.     Tfee  con» 
Closion  naturally  to  be  drawn  was,  either  that  Homer  constructed 
Kis  verse  without  any  definite  rules  arid  principles  to  guide  him, 
which  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  suppose,  or  that  his  language 
had  been  so  altered  by  ignorant  grammarians  and  critics,  as  to  pre- 
clu(le  all  attempts  at  establishing  tliose  principles  upon  which  he  nad 
founded  it.     Another  impediment  also,  of  a  tendency  still  more 
adverse,  arose  from  certain  theories  which  several  critics  of  great 
celebrity  had  formed,  in  order  to  account  for  sonie  peculiarities 
which  the  ordinary  laws  of  verse  seemed  inadequate  tof  expbftn. 
If  Homer*s  poems  have  been  as  much  corrupted  by  iifterpolations 
and  other  changes  as  some  ingenious  men  suppose,  then  I  conceive 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  investigation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  versification  was  founded ;  becsluse  we  must  be 
uncertain,  at   every  step  of  our  progress,  what  is  genuine  and 
what  spurious,  and  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  a  mere  farrago  of  some  original  descriptions  and 
sublime  passages,  with  other  pieces  of  far  inferior  merit,  and  in  a 
different  style.    Though  interpolations  and  errors,  it    cannot  be 
denied,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  yet,  I  imagine,  every  unpre- 
judiced reader,  capable  of  understanding  these  poems  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  will  think  with  me^  that  throughout,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, they  bear  tlie  marks  and  impress  of  one  mind,  too  much 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  poets  in  invention,   description, 
delineation  of  character,  and  every  distinguishing  mark  of  poetic 
geifius,  to  be  confounded  \Vith  the*  hlimblc  inlitations  of  ordinary 
autliors.     It  appeared  to  me  that  the  whole  body  of  his  poems 
presented,  even  at  this  distant  period,  no  very  incorrect  specimen 
of  what  they  were  in  ancient  times,  and  that  the  language,  with 
some  exceptions,  was  nearly  such  as  came  from  Homer's  lips. 
Nor  am  I  aware,  after  having  pursued  the  investigation  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  my  opinion.     If  I 
am  not  mistakdhi  I  thihk  that  I  have  dlscbvered  certain  laWfe  U^ 
ttrhich  his  verse  mUst  have  been  conStriicted,  a^  ihey  ap|)lyi  wiA 
sbhie  exceptions  Which  I  shall  aft^r^atds  notice,  to  almost  every 
Hri^  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     But  before  either  st^tihg  <Mr 

*  See  Dr.Bufgcss '  Adiiotationfefi  lu  Dawbsii  MiscellaUen  Critita,'  p.  415. 
and  Villoison's  *  Prolegomena  in  Ilomerum/  p.  6. 
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rapportiag  them  by  exaiioples^  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  a 
little  fsirtl^  imto  th9  validity  of  those  opinions,  which  represent 
thelanguage  of  these  poems  as  h^viiiig  undergone  such  changes  as 
to  require  ad^et^itiQus  aid  to  make  the  verse,  in  scver^  instangef^ 
complete. 

These  opimona  seem  to  rest  upon  the  supposition^^  ths^t  the  lavv- 
guage  and  dialect,  which  Homer  used,  were  rude  and  unciUtivated 
when  compared  with  the  same  language  as  it  appeared  in  the  y^'ovks 
of  later  writers.  If  we  had  possessed,  as  in  our  own  country,  a 
regular  aeries  of  authors  from  the  time  when  the  h^nguage  begaw 
to  be  first  cultivated,  to  enable  us  to  mark  the  various  changes  and 
improvements  which  it  underwent,  we  could  then  have  formed 
some  judgnxent  how  f^r  these  opinions  wer^  correct.  But  unfoiv 
tunately  we  have  no  documents  of  this  kind  by  which  to  judge  of 
Homei^s  language.  He  appears  all  at  once,  the  first  as  well  a$  the 
greatest  of  poets,  as  if  fortune  h^d  determined  that  he  shpuld 
^tand  alone,  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  had  sunk  in  tl^s 
ocean  of  oblivion  every  monument  that  might  seem  to  have  helped 
him  to  the  summit  of  greatness.  But  we  are  not,  on  this  accou^^t 
to  suppose  that  the  literature  of  his  country,  whatever  it  was,  had 
not  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  that  the  language  was  neither 
vefined  nor  poUshed,  or  that  poets  of  consideriwle  eminence  had 
not  existed  to  point  out,  by  their  example,  the  path  which  h^  sp 
successfully  trod.  Though  a  veil  of  mystery  stUl  hangs  over  the 
place  of  his  birth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  either  a 
jiative  of  Asia  Minor  or  of  one  of  the  lopian  iglands,  ^nd  that  the 
dialect  be  chiefly  used  was  the  Ionian.  It  is  evident,  fron)  the 
testimony  of  the  best  informed  historians,  that  the  inhabitants  itf 
that  quarter  of  Greece,  as  well  as  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  were,  at  ja. 
very,  early  period,  far  superior  to  those  situated  more  towards  the 
west,  in  civilization,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  particularly  poetry. 
The  names  of  Thamyris,  Olen,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  EumoU 
pus  are  recorded  ^as  the  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry^  and  even  qf 
philosophy  and  religion ;  and  though  some  doubt  may  be  enter- 
tained whether  all  of  them  were  prior  to  Homer,  there  can  be 
none  respecting  the  first,  since  he  is  represented  by  that  ppe^  lum- 
self  as  having  contended  with  the  Muses/  The  current  of  Gre- 
cian civilization  evidently  flowed  from  Thessaly,  Thrace,  Lycia, 
and  Phrygia,  as  well  as  from  Phoenicia  and  £gypt,  and  carried 
with  it  tho  knowledge  and  arts  which  had  been  previously  esta- 
blished in  those  countries.  But  it  is  evident,  from  m^ny  circum- 
jstances  which  occur  in  Homer's  poems,  tliat  none  of  the  arts  had 
kept  equal  pace  with  poetry.  The  praises  of  the  gods  and  herofa 
tt^ere  all  celebrated  in  verse.    The  laws  of  the  ancient  legi§lato|rs 
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were  communicated  through  the  same  medium.     £Ten  maums  <^ 
morality,  as  well  as  the  history  of  eventSy  were  recorded  in  the 
poet's  songy  and  recited  to  the  people  by  a  class  of  men  who  wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place*  with  the  view  of  instructing  and 
delighting  their  hospitable  entertainers.     "Was  it  surprising  then 
that  the  language  of  poetry  should  have  been  cultivated9  even  be- 
fore Homer's  time,  to  an  amazing  degree  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Greece,  when  the  other  arts,  which  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion with  it,  had  made  far  less  progress?     Great  facility  was 
afforded  for  this  purpose  by  the  nature  of  the  Greek  latigija^ 
Its  wonderful  aptness  for  combination  ;  its  varieties  of  flexion ;  its 
expressive  sounds,  and  peculiar  felicity  for  characterising  every 
object  of  nature,  from  the  study  of  which  it  might  be  said  to 
have  sprung,  rendered  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
particularly  in  that  art  which  was  cultivated  both  virith  the  view  to 
instruct  and  please,  not  merely  the  multitude,  but  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.     To  suppose  that  either,  on  the  one  hand.  Homer 
brought  it  to  that  pitch  of  perfection  in  which  it  appears  in  his 
poems,  or,  on  the  other,  that  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  is 
not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  he  employed  it,  but  that  it 
was  greatly  modernised  after  his  time,  seem  to  be  equally  destitute 
of  foundation.     Its  elemental  parts  must  have  been  combinedi 
modified,  and  varied  in  different  ways  by  the  elision  both  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  particularly  the  former :  its  compound  terms 
must  have  been  rendered  less  rugged  when  united  together,  and  its 
character  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  and  as  adapted  to  all  its  rules, 
must  have  been  previously  fixed.     That  he  showed  its  powers  and 
its  endless  variety,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  preceding  poet,  is 
almost  unquestioned ;  and  that  he  freely  employed,  what  scarcely 
any  other  language  could  have  allowed,  shades  of  dialect  spoken 
by  contiguous  tribes,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  with  some  limita- 
tions :  for,  as  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  show,  there  is  much 
less  variety  of  dialect  in  Homer  than  is  commonly  supposed.     Still 
he  found  the  poetical  style  in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  retain- 
ing, however,  in  a  few  instances,  vestiges  of  the  rude  s^t<e  from 
which  it  had  sprung.'     But  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  with  trudi, 
that  the  Ionian  dialect,  which  Ke  chiefly  used,  had  been  refined  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  elision  of  consonants  and  the  bringing 
together  as  many  vowels  as  were  consistent  with  the  structure  <» 
the  component  parts  of  words  and  the  harmony  of  sound.     This 
practice,  which  is  common  in  every  language,  was  carried  to  a  far 
great.^r  oxtent  in  that  of  the  Greeks  than  in  those  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, where  a  multiplicity  of  consonants   are  to  be  found  unfa- 
vorable for  combination,  and  where  the  constituent  parts  of  many 

>  I  mean  tlie  terminations  ^(,  9n,  9t  and  ^iv  and  c*. 
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words  cannot  be  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
elisions  that  took  place.  How  far  such  elisions  were  admitted  in 
the  language  Homer  used,  may  be  a  curious  and  hot  unprofitable 
inquiry,  but  cannot  in  any  shape,  I  imagine,  afiect  the  structure  of 
his  verse,  as  they  mif^  all  have  been- made  at  a  period  long  prior 
to  his  time.' 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  from  certain  peculiarities  in  his 
vernficarion,  that  he  must  have  used  what  was  called  the  .£oIic 
digamma,  which,  though  not  found  in  the  editions  of  his  poems, 
nor  perhaps  in  those  copies  of  them  formerly  circulated  among  the 
Athenians,  and  revised  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  structure  of  some  parts  of  his  verse.  That  the  iBolians 
used  such  a  letter,  is  evident  from  the  assertion  of  several  ancient 
authors  •,  but  till  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Homer  chiefly 
used  the  iEolic  dialect ;  that  the  digamma,  if  he  did  use  it,  was 
not.  a  Towel  sound,  but  always  possessed  the  power  of  a  consonant^ 
and  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  his  versification,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  withhold  my  assent  from  such  an  opinion.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  dialect  which  Homer  chiefly  used  was  the 
Ionian  and  not  the  ^olian  :  of  this  we  can  only  judge  from  the 
character  of  the  two  as  they  are 'found  in  inscriptions,  on  monu«* 
ments,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Every  scholar  knows 
that  there  are  but  few  remains  of  the  ^olic  dialect  now  to  be 
£ound ;  and  those  specimens  of  it  which  still  exist,  with  which  we 
can  compare  the  poems  of  Homer,  bear  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  his  language.     I  allow^  indeed,  that  some  peculiarities 

"  *  " 

.  ■  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  both  in  his  Analytical  Essav  on  the  Greek  Alphabet 
a^d  Prolegomena  to  Ilomer^  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing, endeavoured  to  show  that  Homer's  language  was  not,  in  manv  in- 
stances, such  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  tiiis  I 
partly  agree  with  him,  hut  upon  rather  different  principles.  liis  inquiries, 
if  my  opinion  he  correct,  go  back  to  a  period  of  the  language  prior  to  Ho- 
mer's time.  To  proceed  with  effect  in  such  an  inquiry,  I  apprehend  we  must 
try  to  discover  the  elementary  parts  of  the  language,  not  merely  the  letters 
on  which  Mr.  K.  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  useful  light,  but  also  of  the 
original  parts  of  words:  their  combinations  should  be  traced,  if  possible,  to 
their  constituent  parts  *.  above  all,  the  terminations  both  of  noims  and 
verbs^  should  be  attempted  to  be  discovered,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
they  were  uri^nally  separate  and  independent  words  with  distinct  accepta- 
tions. To  discover  the  modifications  they  underwent  when  broueht  mto 
combination  with  other  words,  and, the  superadded  idea  they  were  c^culated 
to  convey,  would  be  both  amusing  and  instructive.  To  ascertain  also  the 
causes  why  vowels,  originally  short,  and  supported  only  by  single  conso- 
nants, are  uniformly  long,  would  likewise  be  of  great  utility.  It  is  to  such 
purposes  the  digamma  may  be  rendered  useful,  out  in  no  degree,  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  language  as  used  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

•  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  terminations  of  verbs  in  a  small 
work,  entitled,  **  An  Analysis  of  the  Formiition  of  the  Greek  Verb.'  Edinb. 
1813. 
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ascribed  to  die  .£olIc  dialect  are  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  but  tht 
same  may  be  &aid  of  the  Attic ;  for  at  an  early  pericxi  it  is  evideat 
that  all  these  dialects  bore  a  much  nearer  affinity  ta  each  other 
thau  they  did  afterwards,  wlien  spoken  by  different  people  who  hid 
made  greater  or  less  progress  iu  literature  and  the  arts.  The  de« 
cidcd  character  of  Homer's  language  appears  to  me  Ionian^  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Herodotus.  There  are^ 
oo  doubty  distinctive  dififerences  between  the  two»  but  not  men 
than  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  long  period 
that  intervened  from  the  time  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latteri 
and  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose.  But,  it  may 
be- said,  though  it  could  be  proved  that  Homer  used  the  foniaa 
dialect,  still  the  digamma  appears  under  another  shape,  with  eqaal» 
if  not  more  power ;  for,  according  to  Dawes,  in  his  Miscellanea 
Critica,  pp.  119,  &c.,  the  lonians  used  the  letter  VaUt  vnththi 
power  of  a  consonant,  instead  of  the  .£olic  digamma,  '^vhich,  ao» 
cording  to  some,  had  the  vowel  sound  of  ou,  accordmg  to  otheiSi 
the  power  of  the  consonant  F.  This,  I  imagine,  makes  bad  worsci 
for  we  would  thus  have  the  power  of  a  consonant  obtruding  itself 
in  every  place  where  the  metre  was  supposed  to  be  faulty,  whereat 
the  digamma  very  conveniently  sometimes  assumed  a  lighter  and 
more  elastic  shape.  In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  here  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  same  book,  which  appears  to  me  to  ocm* 
¥ey  a  correct  idea  of  the  original  use  and  subsequent  disappear* 
ance  of  any  letter  of  the  kind. '  <<  Atque,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  <<  de  hac  re  verba  Francisci  Wise  proferre  liceat. 
Cum  antlqua  dialectus  paulo  emolliret,  atque  alphabetum  elemento* 
rum  numero  augeretur,  digamma  F  negligi  coepit  \  et  antequam  in 
desuetudinem  prorsus  abierit,  forma  ejus  facta  fuit  mutila ;  ita  ut 
superior  linea  toUeretur,  hoc  modo,  Tr ;  vel  quando  fiowrrpo^ificf 
scribebant,  sic  -I.  Utrumque  enim  signum  aspiratiotiem  notasse 
arbitror;  et  minime  mihi  persuadere  possum  nempe  posteriorem 
notam  priori  contrarium  sonuisse  ;  namque  nihil  erat  cur  lenis  syl- 
laba  ita  distingueretur."  Those  marks  which  are  found  on  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  have  been  sVipposed  to  indicate  the  ^olic  Digani* 
ma,  or,  according  to  Dawes,  the  Ionic  VaUj  are  tlie  indications  of 
that  rough  breathing,  which  was  at  first  perhaps  wholly  guttural, 
but  afterwards  softened  to  the  breathing  of  the  letter  if,*  and 
lastly  to  the  spiritus  asper  which  succeeded  it.  Even  the  cliangei 
which  the  form  of  that  character  underwent,  are  sufficient  proofs 
of  its  nature  and  use.  From  the  form  in  which  I  have  just  repre- 
sented it,  it  afterwards  assumed  a  crescent  shape  ^j  and,  lastly,  wai 
I,,  ^  .1 

«   r».  408. 

*  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  used  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  Ro- 
man H,  indicating  a  certain  sound,  httt  pobsca^iogno  power  as  a  coDSonaot 
^japoetry. 
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kiamndied  la  the  small  figure  of  the  spiiitus  asper,  \  But  erea 
hougfa  the  digammay  or  Ionic  VaUj  had  been  used  by  the  Greeks, 
idll  I  its^vt  tbc  n  must  have  disappeared  before  the  time  of  Ho* 
Hef;  beesuser  k  is  evident^  as  has  akcady  been  stated^  that  hU 
aagiiage  has  every  mark  of  high  cultivation,  and  of  a  systematic 
mdeavour  to  exclude  a  mukipKcity  of  consonants.  As  many 
rowels  appear  to  have  been  brought  together  as  the  nature  of 
tomd  and  attention  to  the  combination  of  words  would  admit  i 
fod  heace  that  sweet  and  flowing  tone  of  the  Ionian  dialect  hi 
Soiner  and  Herodotus.  It  is  altogether  at  variance  with  its  cha* 
fKMr  to  suppose  the  digamma  was  ever  used  but  as  a  vowel  sound. 
For  iinruduce  it  ad  a  consonant,  either  with  the  sound  of  F  or  Vf 
HtMdd  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  barbarise  the  language,  and  instead  of 
representing  it  in  the  state  which  Homer  used  it,  to  bring  it  back 
EO  those  ruda  and  harsh  sounds,  which  probably  characterised  it 
vrh^n  fiiBt  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  wandering  Pelasgi  from 
the  Scycbiati  deserts. 

That  the  .£olians  used  such  a  letter  as  the  digamma,  and  con« 
Stmed  to  use  it  longer  than  the  other  Greeks,  is  not  improbable  : 
Imt  before  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  make  any  thing  of  their 
itgttment,  tfaev  must  show  what  was  the  particular  sound  of  that 
tttt^  among  tne  ^"Eolians.  In 'this  they  are  not  all  agreed,  some 
MtppOsing  it  to  be  the  same  as  oti,  as  is  most  probable,  others  of 
f^UtV.  In  support  of  the  former,  may  be  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Dionyritts  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  1st  book  of  the  Roman  His* 
tory  \  he  compares  it  with  the  sound  of  the  ou  diphthong  in  the 
nam^  of  the  town  06iX,la,  conmionly  written  Velia.  He  also 
khoWs  that  the  form  F,  and  the  Latin  F,  were  pronounced  in  the 
HUIi^  manner :  so  that  if  liis  account  be  correct,  neither  the  di* 
gfllhma  nor  the  Latin  V  should  have  the  decided  sound  of  conso* 
tiftfltsy  but  rather  of  the  diphthong  ou. '  In  confirmation  of  this 
tipiAfa^li)  We  find  many  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  and  most  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  employnig  this  sound 
In  Stteh  words  as  VirgiliuSj  OdipylXiog^  Valerian,  MoLKipm^  Severus, 
Hihifipoti  dec, — ^But  unless  it  can  be  shown,  beyond  the  possibility 
)f  a«  doubt,  that  Homer  used  the  .Zbiolic  dialect  alone,  it  may  be 
Us^tted  With  et)Ual  confidence,  that  he  used,  instead  of  the  digan^ 
(hay  the  letter  B,  which  was  commonly  employed,  instead  of  it,  by 
Sua  Lfilcedasmoiiians,  confessedly  of  i^lian  origin,  or  the  letter  tl 

rtt-rt— .•'. : : •    ■«  ...  «  ■  .1     .  ■■  _ ■  1     ,    ' 

•  *  The  digamma,*  says  Mr.  Knight,  Analytical  Essay,  p.  11,  *  was  cer- 
'  tainly  pronounced  rather  as  a  simple  aspirate,  thuu  as  an  aspirated  coiiso- 
'  nadt,  and  dilTered  from  the  common  note  ol*  aspiration,  in  the  impulse 
^  which  catised  the  forced  expiration,  being  given  from  tne  throat  rather 
'  that!  from  the  tongue  and  palate/ — *  It  is  generally  supposed  among  the 
'  learned  at  present,  that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  like  our  W,  for  it 
conrespondcd  to  the  Latin  V,  the  sound  of  whicli  was  certainly  thesauie.' 
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and  4^,  which  were  used  by  different  people  to  suit  their  Ofgaiif. 
If  we  may  admit  the  testimony  of  Hesychius>  the  letters  B  ioA  F 
were  frequently  employed  by  different  tribes,  instead  of  the  di- 
gamma ;  but  if  we  were  to  insert  them  in  every  place  where  dot 
letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  excluded  in  Homer's  verset  m 
would  render  it  utterly  harsh  and  unmusical. 

I  conceive  the  argument  to  have  very  little  weight,  which  rests 
upon  the  Latin  y  being  used  instead  of  the  digamma,  in  sensA 
words  derived  from  the  Greek.  We  have  no  conclusive  evidence 
from  history  that  the  ^olians  ever  sent  any  colonies  into  Italy. 
They  rather  seem  to  have  been  wandering  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Pclasgi,'  who  carried  over  with  them  their  barbarous  pronuocia^ 
tion,  and  retained  it  even  after  their  language  was  incorponted 
with  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  language  was  no 
4oubt  the,  same  with  that  spoken  by  those  who  remained,  but  die 
latter,  through  some  accidental  causes,  cultivated  the  arts  of  life, 
and  carried  on  commerce  with  different  people,  and  of  conie-. 
quence  improved  their  language,  long  before  die  former  emerged 
from  barbarity.  Nothing  differs  so  much  as  the  pronunciatioii  and 
orthography  of  words  from  one  period  to  another,  when  a  Ub^ 

Sage  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  The  diction  of 
laucer,  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  others  of  the  same  period,  is 
very  unlike  that  which  was  employed  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson :  and  theirs  again  differing  from  that  of  MUton,  Dryden, 
and  Pope.  There  can  therefore  be  nothing  drawn  from  the  state 
of  any  language,  when  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  determine  cert^n 
sounds,  far  less  to  supply  imaginary  defects  in  the  same  language, 
after  it  has  been  refined  and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  This 
difficulty  increases  when  the  language  ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  can 
only  be  resolved  by  a  strict  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
by  establishing  certain  rules  drawn  from  the  most  careful  and 
most  extensive  induction  of  particulars,  and  not  on  gratuitooi 
assumptions. 

But  though  the  supporters  of  the  digamma  fail  in  showing  what 
it  really  was^  what  was  its  power,  and  how  long  it  existed  m  the 
language,  they  assert  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Homei^s 
verse,  to  sustain  the  metre,  and  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels  in 
many  places.  From  the  rules  which  I  sliall  afterwards  give,  I 
think  it  will  be  evident  that  tlie  metre  does  not  require  it,  except 
hi  die  instance  of  two  words  at  most,  ^  viz.  olvog  and  b"!^,  whichi 


*  Diouysius  ir'^tny.  p.  347.  Plin.  b.  7.  c.  56. 

^  If  the  digamma  had  ever  been  used  as  a  consouant  before  pardculai 
wordsy  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  would  always  have  continued  so,  and  not 
«>rcasionaIIv.  It  would  also  have  remained  a  fixed  letter  in  the  language, 
like  any  othrr  consonant,  in  that  state  of  it  especially  in  which  it  was  used 
by  Homer :  neither  ol'  which  has  happened.    \Yhereas,  supposing  it  to  have 
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;r,  either  by  a  different  collocation^  or  a  partial  change^ 
e  rendered  independent  of  it.  To  prevent  the  hiatus  in 
places,  the  y  is  added  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by 
dets.  Had  the  digamma  been  originally  employed  for  this 
e,  is  it  likely  that  a  letter  so  convenient  and  useful  would 
itirely  disappeared,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  we 
m  quoting  a  line  from  Homer  in  which  the  insertion  of  the 
na,  with  the  power  of  a  consonant^  would  have  ruined  the 
}    The  line  runs  thus : 

I  is  one  of  those  words  which  they  say  always  take  the  di« 
I,  it  must  here  either  be  omitted,  or  the  verse  so  formed  as 
lit  of  its  insenion.  Accordingly,  Heyne,  who  never  scru- 
irhen  he  finds  a  verse  intractible,  eimer  to  alter  it  to  his 
or  to  pass  a  summary  condemnation  upon  it  as  an  interpo- 
of  some  later  poet,  proposes  to  read  n-afiTofxiXa  instead  of 
x^Xoif  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  sense.  Besides,  had  the  di- 
I  been  used  in  the  manner  asserted,  it  would  undoubtedly 
een  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  those  remains  of  a  more 
t  state  of  the  language,  the  terminations  $ol,  dfv,  ds,  f^,  &c. 
sometimes  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  were  partly 
kl  by  writers  of  a  much  later  period.  But  as  it  never  seems 
e  been  intended  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels,  the  y  in  all 
nlity  was  used  in  some  instances,  both  by  Homer  and  other 
s,  for  this  purpose,  and  was  not,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield 
rroneously  supposed, '  inserted  by  the  more  modern  editors 
f  Homer's  works.  But  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
uatus.  Upon  this  subject,  I  apprehend,  critics  are  not  quite 
I.  "  Vocamus  autem  hiatum,"  says  Hermann,  in  his  edition 
!  Orphic^,  <<  non  eodem  modo  in  Epicis,  ut  vulgo  in  Atticis 
Solent.  Apud  Atticos  enim  poetas  hiatum  dicunt  quoties 
e  vocabulum  a  vocali  desinens  ante  vocabulunfi  a  vocali  inci- 
collocatur.  In  Epicis,  pariterque  in  elegorum  scriptoribus  et 
,  is  tandem  censetur  hiatus,  si  vocabuli  in  vocalem  exeuntis 
I  syllaba  ante  vocalem,  quo  sequens  verbum  incipit,  non  est 
,  neque^  si  longa  est,  corripitur.    Non  ergo  hi  sunt  hiatus : 

Toy  V  otrr*  at^  rt  yi^vqoLi  eipyfiivat  Ic^aviuxnv*** 

e  sound  of  a  vowel,  or  a  rough  breathing,  it  might  be  considered  only 
citharity  in  pronunciation,  and  would  be  changed,  like  all  other  pe- 
ics  of  the  same  kind,  when  the  language  became  more  improved. 
e  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Wakefield's,  in  his  Correspondence  with  Mr. 
sproved  io  an  article  of  the  Monthly  Review,  upon  Porson*s  H^uba, 
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11ns  accinmt  of  the  hiatu8>  or  ratber  of  >the  Jctus  metncti^if# 
peats  to  me  to  be  altogether  erroneous^  The  arsis»  as  I  A2JI  after* 
wards  endeavour  to  diow^  muat  always  be  jupon  die  &r$t  syUabk  <f 
lerery  foo^  iti  hexameter  vevsei  and  tlierefoire  fleiroann's  tot  «• 
ample  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  his  view  of  the  naUter.  Hhi 
ictus  falls  upon  hoa  as  the  csesutal  syllable,  which  00  ;that  aficowot 
ib^iot  siraoctened  as  when  it  has  the  thesis  in  die  foUpwk^  ol* 
ample  : 

XpvfTsoo  «v4  (rxYjTrrpco,  b.  1.  15. 


W      V 


In  the  second  Ihic^  tlie  a  in  apiwfevsu  is  also  made  long,  in  come* 

iquence  of  being  the  ca^ural  syllable^  and   therefore  taking  die 

irmr.     In  the  third,  the  diphthongs  ai  in  ys^u^ai  and  in  si^fuoqu^ 

ure  both  short>  and  have  not  the  arsis  but  the  thesis^  as  tney  are 

jaot  the  caesural  syllables.    What  he  means  by   the   e^ressioo 

*^  neque,  si  longa  est,  corripitur,"  I  confess  tuyself  unable  to  undQ> 

Jtand^  because  both  these  diphthongs,  equivalent  to  long  voweb 

^when  caesural  syllables,  are  in  this  line  necessarily  shorty  the  one 

ibrming  the  second,  tlie  otlier  the  last  syllable  of  a  .dac^.    JEt  i$ 

evident,  from  the  whole  of  his  discussion  upon  $he  caesura  and 

Jnatus,  in  his  edition  of  the  Orpliica,  and  the  little  informatkni 

ifae  has  communicated  in  his  book  upon  the  Greek  metres^  orespect- 

aQg  hexameter  vers^  that  he  had  very  indistinct  and  confused  ;qo- 

•tions  of  its  structure.    We  must  therefore  inquire  \i:hetber,Heyn^ 

(the  last,  andtf  in  the  opinion  of  many^  tlie  best.editor  of  Homei;,|ias 

^thrown  more  light  upon  the  subject.     For  my  own  part,  I  must 

confess  that  he  has  grievously  disappointed  me.     Amidst  the  ap- 

j>eacance  of  great  learning,  much  research,  and  no  small  degree  of 

(Ostentation  and  dogmatism,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  single  principle 

-upon  which  any  opinion  can  rest,  or  any  thing  like  a  regular  inr 

fquiry  into  the  structure  of  his  author's  verse.     He  has  indeed 

xommentedj  sometimes  ,with  more  severity  than  became  .him>. upon 

ithe  opinions  of  his  predecessors^  without  .adding  any  thii^g  valu- 

^le  to  .their  ^remark^,  or  clearly  exposing  their  errors,  and  las  left 

this  author  much  iu  the  same  state  as  he  found  him,  only  encom^ 

bered  with  .a  greater  heap  of  useless  illustration.    These  renvid> 

will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  thought  severe,  and  perhaps  undeserved, 

by  the  admirers  of  this  German  critic  and  editor,  but  I  hope  to 

make  them  tgood  in  the  course  of  tlie  following  pbservations.'- 

Heyne's  sentiments  respecting  the  hiatus  coincide  in  some  mea- 

.flure  with  Hermann's,  and  are  to  the  following  effect.     *<'Verum 

•constituendum  est  ante  omnia  qui  sint  illi  hiatus  de  qiubus  hip 

queeratur.     Primum  excludendi  sunt  illi,  non  recte  hiatus  appelr 

lati,  quando  diphthongus,  vel  vocalis  longa,  quae  et  ipsa  «^e  binis 

'brevibus  constare  dicenda  est^  slliam  vocalem  sea  diphtfaoiigia^ 
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K:edit  in  fine  vocis»  Ea  diphthongus  modo  corripituTy  modo 
ducitUTy  sivc  tonum  habeat  ex  •CKSura,  sive  eo  vacet,  sic  ;  Sv  xtv 
I  ^t^as  uyuya^  ^  iM^as  'Ax»^'  ^  siteia  loco  ^^oag^  ^luba  est 
t  caesuca  i  ij  .ante  uM<os  i  at  ya>  ^  habet  todMua**'  This  iadaed  is 
ne  which  occurs,  as  quoted  by  Heyjie,  in  aU  the  editions  ^ 
mer  that  I  have  seen,  but  as  it  is  ^ine  <k  thoee  few  eKoeptions 
one.of  the  general  rules  '  which  I  shall  immediately  endeavour 
establish,  I  consider  it  as  incerrect.  There  is,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
»w,  the  elision  of  an  «  after  ^  (i^s),  which,  nevertheless,  accord- 
.  to  Homers  practice,  must  remain  lo^g.^  The  Jine  ^ught 
xefore  to  be, 

ov  xsv  llyjo  5>j|o"aj  iyiL\y(ajf  ^jaXXo^  ^Ayjxmit. 

ta  in  Ixij^oXou  'y^Tro'xXajvoj  nullus  est  hiatus  proprie  dictus/'  Why 
here  no  hiatus  ?  the  ou  in  tliis  example  is  the  last  s^ible  ^  a 
:tyl,  whereas  the  ym  in  the  focmer>was  \tfae  •first  i)f  a^omlee^ 
1  therefore  had  the  ictus  or  tone.  After  some  other xohaerva- 
ns  and  examples  little  to  the  purpose,  he  goesonlo  say,  '<<  Hni*- 
\  proprie  dictus  habebitur  quando  vocalis  in  fine  vocabuli  aliam 
:em  a  vocali  inctpientem  antecedit  nee  elisa  est;  ut,  xaSiftro-^/xflo. 
665.**  Upon  this  definition  of  aniiiatus,  it  would  •be^eartFemeljr 
ry  to  show,  from  various  examples,  that  it  takes  place  *in  a  Tsst 
mber  of  instances  Where  no  digamma  was  ever  thought  of-: 
2S,  ovT^^  h  Syyo),  II.  1.333.  TnTttfA^olo^tcrocg.  ll.TS'l.  ^yx^^ 
fosrra.  5.  568.  ^stltx  o6dL  10.98.  If scnrt/TO  a^evot,  Oflyss. -9. 
8.  To  these  might  be  added  many  other  examples  in  which 
^hiatus is  found,  that  cannot  possibly  be  obviated  by  the  inseiv- 
n  of  the  digamma,  or  by  any  transposition  of  the  words.  4t 
mis  to  be  therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  digamma  was  not 
Iged  necessary  to  prevent  the  hiatus  of  vowels,  since,  *ff  itwts 
t  employed  universally  for  this  purpose,  we  can  have  no  evidence 
latever  that  it  was  used  partially. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ^tate-ttie 
ivson  whidh  I  conceive  the  structure  of  Homer*s  verse  was  dhieBy 
iinded.  They  arc  not  dependent  upon  any  theory,  but  upon  a 
neful  and  minute  examination  of  the  greater  part  of 'the  lliad^ 
d  can  be  established  by  the  most  copious  induction  of  parttcu- , 
"8.  At  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  an- examination -^^f 
s  1st  book  only  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  specimen  of  ihe;  manner- in 
tich  they  may  be  applied  towards  the  correction -df  joBier  parts 
that  immortal  poem. 


'  See  Rule  t,  ^  See  Rules  3  and  8. 
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RULES. 

I.  A  long  tkmel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  before  imO' 
iher  vorwel  or  diphthongs  is  always  short,  except  in  aesural  pfUof 
UeSf  which  must  be  uniformly  long, 

II.  A  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  in  the  beginning  or  middle  ^§ 
word,  before  another  vowel  or  diphthong,  is  always  long»     • 

III.  Alng  vowel  or  diphthong,  jn-eceding  a  short  vowel  in  At 
end  of  a  word,  elided  in  consequence  of  the  next  word  beginmnf 
mth  a  vcAvel,  remains  long  before  tliat  vowel. 

rV.  A  vowel  naturally  short,  frequciiLly  Jm'jns  the  first  sjfUaibktf 
afoot,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  or  in  the  middle  efti 
word,  in  consequence  of  the  ictus  mctricus  or  swell  df  the  voice  vfoa 
thai  syllable. 

V.  A  syllable  naturally  short,  when  it  happens  to  be  the  casura, 
is,  for  the  same  reason,  made  long. 

VI.  TTie  conjunction  xa)  ought  never  to  be  th^  first  syllable  of  a 
foot,  before  a  wo9'd  beginning  either  with  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong. 

These  rules  will,  I  presume,  guide  us  with  as  much  certamtyin 
correcting  Homer's  Verse,  as  those  that  have  been  established  widi 
so  much  judgment  for  Iambic  Trimeters.  If  they  arc  well  founded, 
it  will  appear  evident,  that  instead  of  being  encumbered  with 
double  consonants,  which  in  many  instances  are  altogether  unne- 
cessary, or  of  requiring  a  new  one,  such  as  the  digamma,  to  rec- 
tify the  verse,  the  language  used  by  Homer  was  far  more  simple, 
and  more  regular  in  its  structure  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
To  make  this  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  possible,  I  shall  state  the 
reasons  which  led  mc  to  the  preceding  deductions. — Some  inge- 
nious critics  have  imagined,  that  the  long  vowels,  being  competed 
of  double  letters,  were,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  metre  requires 
them  to  be  short,  divided  in  pronunciation,  and  that  the  former 
retained  the  vowel  sound  with  its  original  time,  while  the  latter 
was  made  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding  vowel.  Whether  this 
ever  took  place  with  the  long  vowels  may  be  considered  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  diphthongs,  which  are  also 
compounds,  were  pronounced  in  some  such  way ;  the  prepositive 
vowel,  as  it  is  called,  being  sounded  by  itself  with  its  usual  quan- 
tity, except  when  it  formed  the  csesural  syllable,  and  the  subjunc- 
tive being  transferred  as  a  consonant  to  the  succeeding  TOweL 
This  often  happens  in  Iambic,  and  sometimes  in  Trochsdc  verse  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  but  never  in  Hexameter  except  at  the  end* 
Thus  in  the  (Edip.  Tyr.  of  Soph.  140. 

xaa  av  TOiairri  vsicl  TitMOpiiv  feXoi. 
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^  first  book  of  the  lUad^  the  following  line  ought  probably  to 
id  in  this  niattmer : 

first  rule  which  I  have  stated,  namely,  that  a  long  vcnoel  or 
homg  at  the  ^nd  of  a  loord,  before  another  vcnoel  or  diph^ 
f9*if  uni/brmbf  short,  except  in  casural  ^IkMes^  holds  no  less 
£10  times  m  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  with  a  few  cfx- 
Mis,  not  exceeding  five  or  six  in  number,  which,  bearing  so 
small  a  proportion,  mav  be  justly  considered  as  errors  requir- 
mendation.  These  I  snail  afterwards  notice,  and  endeavour  to 
ct  when  I  ^ome  to  the  examination  of  the  text*  In  other 
V  nearly  the  same  proportion  will  be  found  according  to  their 
h.— The  cassural  syllables  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
r  in  the  same  book  upwards  of  60  times.  A  few  examples 
i>e  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and  .extent  of  the  rulei  thus : 
BO. 

^jXfTfpcp  W  oTx^,  h^Aqyti,  TijX^Ji  frirm$.  1.  30. 

Wflv  y'  imi  vuTpi  ^ik^  iifuveu  IXixMTiSa  xov^v.     L  98« 
'AcyMtm  iyigctffrog  tar  Mi  ov8f  foix9.         1.   1 19. 
Kxirre  v6co'  Mi  ou  xapskeuo'BM  ou8f  /xi  frelo'us.     1.  132, 

«  W       •#      ••  w        wa    ••        *#     «M 

Td)  01  fe-ay  xijpvxi  xa\  hg^pm  itfeetfom,     1.  321. 

I 

\e  following  line  in  book  2,  both  the  sense  of  the  passage  and 
netre  will  be  rettiedied  by  the  insertion  of  the  particle  tb^ 

ninw  T  ^btaoloio,         1. 1 44. 

common  reading  is  i7oVrou  7x«^/oio,  obviously  incorrect.  The 
1 1  should  imagine,  did  not  intend  taXifftnig  and  Uorrov  to  sig- 
the  same  object,  namely,  the  Icarian  sea»  but  two  difierent 
rthe  Hellespont  or  the  JSigeany  and  the  Icarian.  He  com- 
ly  employs  the  term  iikkirvm,  when  he  ^)eaks  of  the  ^gean  \ 
,  in  b.  1.  L  54,  he  describes  the  priest  wandering  along  the 
eof  the  sea:  - 

^  V  Sauaaif  wapot  flva  toXu^Ao/o-jBoio  8a\«(ro^f . 

/.  Jl.         No.  XVIII.  Vol.  IX.         2  B 
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There  are  several  other  passages,  in  diflSnent  bocdLS,  that  tStoi 
against  this  rule,  some  of  which  might  have  been  produced.  But 
as  one  or  two  will  occur  in  the  examination  of  the  first  book  of  Ae 
Iliad,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  derii- 
tions  from  the  second  rule  in  the  first  book  do  not  amount  to  i 
than  two  or  three,  .chiefly  in  the  word  mi^,  in  which  si  b 
stantly  made  long  before  n9  ^  license  not  allowable  in  Home^i 
verse.  With  regard  to '  this  word,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
creation  of  some  ignorant  critic,  who,  not  knowii^  the  laws  cf 
Homeric  verse,  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a  syllable  to  M  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.  I  am  confident  no  sucii  word  was  efcr 
used  by  Homer,  or  by  any  good  writer  in  the  Greek  language.  Is 
both  the  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  first  book,  the  vene 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  correct  by  restoring  the  eUded  vowdi 
thus :  1.  156. 

and  in  I.  169. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  other  words,  so  fair  as  I  recollect,  dut 
offend  against  this  rule :  one  of  these  is  $^io;,  another  fie$ki^\ 
both  of  which  I  shall  now  consider.  The  former  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  always  with  the  first  syllable  shorty  as  in  b.S. 
line  415. 

The  emendation  here  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  i,  or  make  it  with  the  ij,  an  Improper  diphthong,  and 
die  metre  is  restored;  the  i)i  then  being  made  long. — In  every 
place,  except  one,  where  |8i/3Xi}a»  occurs,  there  is  no  yiolation  of 
the  rule ;  thus,  II.  5.  284?. 

j3s/3A)7af  Ktysiova  $i«jxtc^6^,  &c.    See  also  b.  IS.  251. 

But  in  book  11. 1.  380,  the  y]  in  |3e/3X)}ai,  must  be  made  short  as  it 
stands  in  all  the  common  editions ;  thus, 

In  the  Cod.  Venet.  edited  by  Villoison,  the  true  reading  has  been 
preserved,  viz.  /Se^Xsai,  the  second  sing.  pres.  passive,  formed  fioro 
fiifiXYIfti  of  the  second  conjugation.  ^  * 

There  are  a  very  few  deviations  from  the  Aird  rule,  paitici- 
larly  where  the  conjunction  ^  occurs,  which  shall  be  aftetwinls 
noticed.  The  fourth  rule  requires  more  illustration  than  any  of 
tiie  preceding,  as  from  it,  if  properly  established,  the  most  inn- 
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:  emendations  will  necessarily  flow.  In  the  difierent  feet 
r  tbe  poetSy  there  is  always^  what  is  technically  called^  the 
eirictiSf  or  stress  of  the  voice,  upon  one  particular  syllable  of 
xit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verse.  This  Ictus  hat 
dlad,  by  Hermann  and  his  followers,  the  Arsis,  or  rising  in« 
of  die  voice  upon  that  syllable,  while  the  other  syllable  or 
«  have  the  thesis,  or  falling  inflexion.  Thus,  in  the  word 
.  the  arsis  is  upon  the  first  syllable,  which  is  pronounced 
itfa  the  rising  inflexion,  while  the  other  syllable  has  the  thesis 
nward  slide,  and  is  not  so  much  lengthened.— *In  iambic 
he  ictus  or  arsi^  is  upon  the  second  syllable  of  an  iambus: 
ond  of  a  spondaeus:  the  last  of  an  anapaestus:  and,  as  is 

stated,  upon  the  middle  syllable  of  a  tribrachys  and  dac« 
Lt,  I  imagine,  with  more  propriety  equally  upon  the  two 
K:ause  the  first  is  a  resolution  of  an  iambus,  and  the  other  of 
iaeus.  In  trochaic  verse,  on  the  contrary,  the  ictus  is  upon 
t  of  each  foot,  or,  when  the  long  syllable  is  resolved  into 
3rt,  equally  upon  both,  i.e.  they  have  an  equal  tone,  ^o 
hexameter  verse,  the  icttis  or  arsis  is  always  upon -the  fijrst 
!  of  the  foot.  Though  we  have  no  other  data  to  guide  us  in 
>nunciation  of  this  species  of  verse,  it  appears  almost  cer- 
&t  the  first  syllable  of  every  foot  must  have  been  pronounced 
le  rising  inflfexion  and  consequent  swell  of  the  voice  to  give 

to  the  verse ;  and  that,  even  though  the  syllable  was  natu- 
lort,  such  an  increase  of  time  was  thereby  given  to  it  as  to 
;  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon  what  other  principle  can  we 
t  for  the  lengthcnmg  of  those  short  caesural  syllables  that 
o  frequently  in  Homer  ?  ^  It  is  not  from  their  occurrence 
particular  place,  for  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  commence- 
f  almost  every  foot.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  consequence 
pause ',  1  must  be  allowed  to  ask  upon  what  principle  does 
use  depend  ?     It  is  not  because  they  terminate  particular 


i  of  the  causes  ascribed  by  Clarke,  in  his  note  in  1. 151  of  the  first 
'  lengthening  capsural  syllables,  is,  on  account  of  the  word  following 
:he  aspirate,  which,  says  he,  was  of\en  pronounced  as  a  consonant, 
i  JEjohc  digamma,  thus  in  the  noted  line: 

Alioi^og  Ti  Ml  iffTlf  ^iXt  txvBif  iuyo;  ri,     b.  S.   I7i* 

*  I 
[X>ses  to  pronounce  the  csesural  syllables  ^i\ip^  litufti'  ^«»of,  &c. 
choes  nearly  the  same  sentiments.  If  this  can  be  said  to  account 
(tructure  of  the  ^erse,  any  thing  is  admissible.  If  the  aspirate  had 
ower  in  words  purely  Greek,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  in 
itin  words  formed  fifom  the  Greek,  which  substituted  an  H  for  the 
,  diat  Utter  would  have  the  power  of  a  consonant  in  supporting  short 
That  this,  however,  never  happens,  but  that  H  is  merely  a  vowel 
lod  never  sustains  a  vowel  or  a  short  syllable,  is  known  to  cvsry 
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ircftds  that  they  are  made  long,  hut  because  they  form  Atjari 
Mlable  of  a  foot}  which  in  consequence,  whether  at  the  end,  t 
uie  beginninfi^f  or  in  the  middle  of  a  wordy  must  be  pioocmncrf 
equal  in  length  to  a  syllable  naturally  long,  to  preserre  dieJisff- 
mony  of  the  verse.     With  what  particular  cadence  and  accent 
hexameter  verse  *  was  chaunted  or  sung,  we  can  never  leara:  it 
was  certainly  not  monotonous,  but  required  tfa^  sound  to  be  regy 
lated  in  such  a  manner  as,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  M} 
would  make  them  most  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  thit,  I  mrs 
hend,  could  only  be  done  by  giving  a  particular  tone  or  swefl  to 
the  first  sylbble.     Upon  this  principle  depends  the  lengthening  of 
all  caesura!  syllables,  as  well  vowels  and  diphthongs  as  short  sylla- 
bles.    Upon  it  also  depends  what  has,  I  imagine,  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  the  lengthening  of  many  short  syllables  bodi  fai  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  words ;  a  circtmistance  which  hal 
perplexed  grammarians  exceedingly,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
course to  expedients  to  support  the  metre,  which  led  to  a  cormp* 
tioii  of  the  language.    To  establish  this  opinion,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adduce  some  examples. — ^It  is  weU  known  to  every  one 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  Homer,  that  many  syllables,  nato^ 
rally  short,  form  the  first,  both  of  dactyls  and  spondees;  that 
wherever  the  succeeding  consonant  would  admit  of  being  doubled, 
or  the  vowel  transformed  into  its  diphthong,  this  method  was 
adopted,  while  in  other  words,  that  would  not  admit  of  such  an 
expedient,   the  syllable  was  considered  long  by  poetic  liceaeei 
Surely  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Homer  would  not  bate 
so  far  violated  the  orthography  or  regular  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage as  to  double  consonants,  at  one  time,  for  the  sake  of  hb 
verse,  while,  at  other  times,  he  left  the  vowels  unsupported  by  any 
such  props.     Poetical  licences,  and  peculiarity  of  dialect,  so  con- 
stantly in  tlie  mouths  of  his  critics  and  commentators^  have  viti- 
ated nis  language,  and  concealed  the  principles  upon  .which  his 
verse  has  been  founded.     In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  L  K,  We 
have  an  example,  and  a  very  strong  one,   in  corroboratioa  of  the 
principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

la  this  line  the  ^  in  'AxoXXccvoi  is  long,  as  well  as  in  1.  21.  and  36, 


«  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  ancients  ran  the  words  more  into 
each  other  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  pronunciation^  and  marked  more 
correctly  the  different  feet  and  ihe  length  ot  each  syllable  m  every  foot  In 
this  manner  greater  harmony,  and  a  kind  of  musical  cadence^  would  be 
given  to  the  verse.  A  similar  modulation  of  English  heroic  verse  is  ob- 
served by  every  good  reader  and  reciter,  particularly  upQn  the  stage.  I  need 
only  refer  toiAr,  Kemble's  recitation  in  confirmation  of  rbis  rensirk; 
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It  being  the  first  of  the  foot.  How  else  could  it  possibly  be  longt 
once  it  is  short  in  sereral  other  exsunples,  such  as  the  followingt 
lod  is  supported  only  by  a  single  consonant  ? 

Ik  S^r'  ffuv^no^*  Tou  8*  &^uf  ^i/3o;  *Awi\Koov.  1. 48. 64.72. 75.  &c. 

This  word^  as  Heyne  observes,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  v 
lobbied  in  any  manuscript  or  edition  of  Homer  with  which  he 
iras  acquaintedi  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having  the  A 
lengthened  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  upon  the  principle  I 
lave  laid  down,  or  upon  the  unsatisfactory  dogma  of  poetical  li- 
:ence.  The  noted  line,  which  begins  with'/i^e;,  'Age$,  ^^oro^oiye, 
Bcc  b.  5.  4i55.  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  only.  It 
Brill  not,  I  presume,  be  contended  that  the  p  is  ever  doubled  in 
Af^s ;  or  that  even  in  this  example  it  retards  the  sound ;  for  if  it 
lid  so  in  the  firstj  why  not  in  the  other  ?  The  A  in  the  former  is 
nade  long,  as  being  tne  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  and  having  the 
ctus;  in  die  latter,  as  being  the  last  syllable  of  the  dactyl,  and 
ronsequently  short,  as  it  naturally  is.  In  the  following  line  the  § 
if  u2f  can  have  no  support  from  the  next  word  by  doubling  the 
xmsonantj  as  this  never  takes  place  in  a  proper  name : 

*Jl  uli  UtTMrnOj  hvrfifios  /S^O'iX^o^.     II.  b.  4.  8S8« 


'I 


Sow  comes  it  that  the  i  in  ff  fxaro,  b.  5. 1.  61.  is  long,  when  the 
lame  syllable  in  ^l\of  and  ^lAioo  is  short  ?  Eustathius,  Clarke  in- 
xxnns  us,  derives  it  from  ^iXjjjlii,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why  the 
mtepenult  in  that*word  is  long.  Oarke^s  own  account  is  just  as 
insatisfactory  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  depends  upon  no  one 
irinciple  drawn  from  the  formation  of  the  particular  tenses  he  has 
ipecified  in  his  note  upon  1.  998  of  the  Ist  book.  The  i,  in  tlu3 
rerb,  whether  it  may  be  considered  the  imperfect  middle  of  ^fXijfti, 
nr  the  first  aorist,  by  a  syncope  for  ff^iX^craro,  is  ahoays  short,  ex- 
:ept  when  it  forms,  as  here,  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot.  As  a  far<^ 
her  illustration,  I  may  adduce  such  words  as  ad^varo;,  ^x«fMrro^, 
nrorsffcrtai,  airoiloofjLony  i7giaa/$))(,  &c.  In  a  note  upon  line  S98  of 
he  first  book,  Clarke  has  me  foUowine  observation.  <<  In  vocum 
luarundam  plusquam  trisyllabarum  pede  priori  apud  Graecos,  prae* 
lertim  cum  syllabae  prims  vocalis  sit  »  vel  S  adeo  parum  in  pronun* 
iando  iribrachyn  inter  dactylum  que  interest,  ut  uterque  potuerit 
egirime  usurpari.^'  If  there  was  little  difference  in  the  pronunciat- 
ion of  the  three  first  syllables  of  a$«varo^,  between  a  tribrachys 
tad  a  dactyl,  why  should  Homer  not  have  freely  adfnitted  the  tri- 
irachys  into  his  verse  f  It  was  by  the  pronunciation  that  the  har- 
nony  of  it  was  felt,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  such  pro- 
lunciation  as  a  tribrachys  admit9  could  possibly  have  been  al« 
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lowed*  *Aixfstr9i  occurs  tctj  often  in  almost  every  book  of  die 
Dbd  wxdi  the  first  srlkble  long,  not  bj  pootiony  it  is  erident,  nor 
being  naturallr  so,  ror  the  piifiiiie  a  is  alvars  diMt,  but  beOBe 
it  b  the  first  syUaUe  of  the  foot,  and  requites  tbe  swdl  of  die 
voice.  Ufisuju'crcf  and  the  others,  have  tbe  first  syllable  lengdicaed 
for  the  same  reason.  Why  ako  do  we  find  the  i  in  {«s  wmetimei 
made  loi^,  for  Homer  surely  could  eanly  have  placed  sudi  a  wfxi 
in  the  line  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  quantity  of  tbe  s^hfak? 
b*  3*  357. 

hx  fu9  arwii^s  j^xlff  fMuv^,s  !fiftfui9  fyx!^' 

The  same  ignorance  has  been  displayed,  in  a  more  egregioui 
manrier,  respecting  a  number  of  words  whose  penults  and  ante- 
penults  being  naturally  short,  were,  by  Homer,  made  long,  in  con- 
sequence  of  being  the  first  of  a  foot.  These,  with  others  whkh 
began  with  short  voweb,  have  been  made  long,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, by  doubling  the  consonant,  if  the  shcnrt  vowel  preceded 
one,  in  otners,  by  changing  the  vowel  into  its  own  diphthoc^ ; 
and  in  a  few,  by  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  digamma.  In  tins  man- 
ner the  ancient  and  correct  orthography  of  tlie  language  has  been 
completely  changed,  and  new  forms  given  to  words,  under  tbe 
sanction  of  poetical  licence  and  varieties  of  dialect,  which  I  firmly 
believe  no  poet  would  have  ventured  upon,  and  am  confident  nevtf 
existed.  They  took  their  origin  from  an  incorrect  pronunpatkm 
of  the  words,  arising  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  principle  of 
Homer's  versification.  What  I  think  will  put  this  matter  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  these  consonants  are  seldom  doubled  ex- 
cept after  short  vowels,  forming  the  first  syllables  either  of  dac- 
tyls or  spondees.  The  same  observation  nolds  respecting  short 
vowek  being  changed  into  their  own  diphthongs  in  similar  situa^ 
tions.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  number  of 
examples.  Tbe  word  'OAvjlitoc,  it  is  well  known,  occurs  often 
with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  it  naturally  is,  thus, 

ilfL  a^nri  ^^o;  ^OXv/x7oy  oyayvi^oy^  al  xf  xltifTM,    b.  1.  420  and  402. 

But  in  lines  425  and  499,  the  O  is  changed  into  its  own  diphthong 
to  make  the  syllable  long,  thus, 

'  I  have  produced  no  examples  of  syllables  that  are  said  to  be  lengthened 
in  consefjuencc  of  the  di-^ajniiia  being' pronounced  with  ihe  following  word, 
^     as  Of  T.^>|  m  line  70.  b.  i,  that  I  nusht  not  seem  to  rest  uiy  argument  and 
^^  proofs  upon  what  might  be  disputed.  .     «? 
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lu  both  these  lines,  and  in  every  other  where  the  diphthong  is 
nibstituted  for  the  short  vowel,  the  syllable  is  the\first  of  the  foot, 
ind  must  have  )^een  made  long  by  the  tone  given  to  it  in  pronuncia- 
ion  without  the  aid  of  the  dipnthong.  If  we  besides  consider, 
hat  neither  the  long  vowels  nor  the  diphthongs  were  in  existence 
n  the  time  of  Homer,  it  will  be  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in 
nstances  of  this  kind,  and  others  already  mentioned,  a  lengthened 
xme  was  merely  given  to  the  short  vowel.-^The  same  innovation 
bas  been  made  upon  the  compounds  of  7fo\6:  thus  we  meet  with 
ToxtkufionSgri,  TJovkv^ifuis ;  SO  Nowrovy  and  some  otliers.  I  believe  I 
nay  assert  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
:he  diphthong  is  substituted  for  the  short  vowel,  the  syllable  is  the 
Srst  of  the  foot.  The  same  remark  holds  with  ouXc/ji£V))y,  the  first 
irord  in  the  second  line  of  the  first  book.  It  ought  to  be  'OXofiivriVf 
ind  accordingly  I  have  made  it  so  in  the  text,  with  other  changes  of 
I  similar  kind.  But  the  greatest  injury  to  Homer,  and  I  may 
iaj  to  the  Greek  language,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  doubling  of 
:onsonants,  particularly  the  o-  in  the  dative  plural  of  nouns,  and 
lome  of  the  tenses  or  verbs.  In  almost  every  instance}  with  a 
rery  few  exceptions,  which  require  emendation,  these  consonants, 
)S  already  stated,  have  been  doubled  after  syllables  forming  the 
BiBt  of  a  foot.    Thus  in  the  4th  line  of  the  1st  book, 

^piecvj  auTobs  ti '  i?JI>gta  Tey^e  xvv5<r(riy. 

^fow  I  affirm,  that  the  correct  reading  ought  to  be  xuvexiv,  as  the 
syllable  §s  *  is  the  first  of  the  foot.  In  line  33,  the  S  in  UhKnv  is 
doubled  under  tl>e  same  pretext,  and  with  as  little  reason.  In 
80A€<ro-iy  also,  1.  4?,  for  ^i\s<riv.  The  instances  in  verbs  are  so 
auiiiax»is  that  I  sliall  only  specify  a  few  of  them,  tlius,  1. 54. 

I  •  I  - 

rhe  syllable  Xt ,  it  will  be  seen,  is  here  the  first  of  the  foot.  A  few 
Diore  examples  will  be  sufficient  at  present,  as  I  shall  resume  the 
lubject  afterwards  in  a  note;  thus, 

6$  ?8ij  T«  T  eivTUf  ra  r  h{T)ifji^oi  irgo  r  «oyra.     1«  70 

xa)  y^w(o'y  ^Y^a-otT,     71» 
r 


'  I  hereacli^pt  IIcyiie*s  readings  see  note. 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  wliether  the  sliort  vowel  was  pronounced  by  itseh, 
irith  the  tinie  of  a  long  vowel,  or  whether  it  was  made  to  re3t  on  ilie  con- 
iouant.  It  is  probable,  that  the  latter  mode  of  proiumciatinn  was  conunon, 
Nrhen  they  happened  to  come  together  in  the  same  word,  and  hence  tlie 
>ractsce9  wticn  the  true  principle  was  lost,  of  doubling  thc&c  consonauis, 


I  - 


OToiTToS^oi  jSa^-iX^ff^*  jvfoY0-WoiTo  tf  Xa9(.     b.  2.  SO. 

II- 

Tj«af  ftcy  Xiioffteu,  If  mtmi  o<r(o-oi)  Sxriy.     125, 
I  •  •  •        I 

M^ov)s,  ^g  Kasifo^  %»af;iov  ^(/ft)fMu  7TX-a0if.     b.  4.  142^ 
I  I  I        •- 

tapa-Mi,  fLffii  Ti  79B  UiBlci^tr)to  A«3y  '^yxiMf.     lS4. 

In  the  following  example  the  ^  is  doubled  in  the  second  syllable  of 
the  foot:  but  a  Teiy  flight  change,  common  enough  in  Hoiner*i 
poetry,  will  rectify  the  metre :  thus,  instead  of  h  fM^tn^trw,  the 
line  should  run  thus, 

Nritxn  /xfv  iv)  ftt<rp<riv  iLfiivuv  ei<ri  xai  i\ki$.     h*  IS*  912. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
observe,  that  this  principle  does  not  hold  merely  in  caesural  sylla- 
hies,  such  as  Clarke  has  frequently  pointed  out  in  sereral  of  his 
notes  upon  the  I1ia4  and  Odyssey,  but  in  four  different  ways. 
I.  In  acsural  syUalieSy  ending  with  a  long  vowel,  or  a  diphthong 
before  another  vowel  or  diphthong,  which  in  other  cases  is  utfi^ 
Jbmdy  short.  11.  In  cxsural  syllables,  naturally  short,  whidi  are 
in  consequeiure  made  long.  III.  In  a  short  syVable  at  die  b^fh 
nitig  of  a  word,  when  it  happens  to  be  the  first  of  a  foot*  And 
IV.  In  a  short  ^lltible  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when  it  also  it 
made  the  first  ot  a  foot.  The  examples  I  have  already  given,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  others  that  occur  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  Iliad  ^  and  Odyssey,  will  be  sufficient,  I  should  thiqkj  to  esta- 
blish the  principle.' 

Although  it  appears  to  me  from  these  and  other  e^pamples  which 
might  be  produced,  that  this  law  holds  to  the  extent  I  have  men- 


*  See  note  on  1. 141.  ^  * 

The  same  rule  holds  in  a  variety  of  instances,  ip  Latin  hexameter  Terse, 
"where  we  find  syllables  naturally  short,  and  unsupported  by  any  consonants 
made  long  by  forming  the  first  of  a  foot.  That  they  do  not  occur  so  ofteo 
in  Latin  as  in  Greek,  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  consonants  in  the 
ffirnier.  The  following  examples  will  berve  to  illustrate  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

Muneribus ;  tibi  pampinco  gravidas  antumnus.    Virg.  Geo.  3. 15. 

Ille,  latus  nivetim  molli  fuhus  Hyiiciiitbo.  £cK  6.  53. 

Omnia  vincit  amor :  et  nos  cedauius  amorL         Kcl.  10.  69. 

Dona  dchiuc,  auro  gravia,  sectoque-  elephtnto.     j£u«  b.  3.  464. 
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tioned,  yet  wlien  I  perceiTe  the  tmendatioiis  tbat  imttt  of  coose- 
qoence  flow  firom  it,  I  f^  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  re« 
Specting  the  reception  they  may  meet  wth  mm  thaie  who  have 
already  formed  theoriesi  or  are  Hot  much  conversant  ^nth  such  ia» 
vesications.  If  it  shall  be  shown,  upon  clear  and  poudve  evi- 
dence, that  either  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  are  wrong,  or 
any  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  fallacious,  I  will  meet 
residily  give  them  up.  But  I  shall  not  consider  them  in  any  niaA> 
ner  invadidated  by  a  few  examples  that  may  be  produced  against 
them,  because,  unless  th^y  shall  be  very  numerous,  and  supported 
by  something  more  than  mere  opiniony  I  shall  consider  them  as 
errors  reqi^nng  emendation.. 

D. 


HEBREW    GRAMMARS. 

L/ORiNG  a  course  of  studies  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  com* 
medced  upwards  of -twenty  years  ago,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  extracts  ^nd  notes  from  various  authors  that  have  fallen  in 
my  way.  Among  other  matters  contained  in  my  manuscript  cok 
lectjoos,  is  a  Last  of  Hebrew  Grammars.  Dr.  Adam  Clark x 
has  given  lists  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Grammars,  which  form  in- 
teresting abides  in  his  Biographical  Miscellany.  If  the  list  which 
I  now  transmit  should  be  thought  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
CUumal  Journal,  it  is  at  your  sendee.  Dates,  and  places  where 
printed,  are  given  to  many  of  the  Grammars ;  but  the  list  cannot  be 
considered  arcomplete,forin  some  instances  the  titles  not  being 
known,  the  names  of  authors  only  are  inserted.  Such-  as  it  is,  it 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Batwgitoke,  ^2dHay,  1B14.  /.  J. 

LIST  OF  HEBREW  GRAMMARS, 

Written  in  Foreign  Languages. 

Jaron  Ben  Aser,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.    »•  Printed  1515 

Aaron, f • *  •  *  *   Constantinople,  1581 

Abendana,  R.  Tabula  accuratissima  exhibens  Paradigma  ver* 

borum  Heb. 
Alphonnti,  de  Zamora,  Introductiones  Artis  GrammaticsB 

Hebraics^* 
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.  AliiPg,  J.  HjDopm  Instkotiomun  Heb.  Smd.  CbaL  Sjr. 

8cc.  •• ►^-^ Fnmcof.  173Q 

Amama^  Sixtinusj  Gram.  Heb.  8vo*  Amstenfaun,  1625 

jttenarius. 

AurogallmSf  M.  Heb.  and  Chald.  Gram.  Baale,  1539 

Baldoviuiy  Heb.  Gram,  witii  an  Analysis  of  Genesis. 

Belhrmitif  R.  Institutio  Linguae  Ebraiae. 

SemueifT.  Grarouiatica  Hebraea,       •« ••••••••••    1728 

Beriramf  Cor.  Booaven.    Couiparatio  GranimaticaB  Heb.  et 

Aramicad,  4to.      • •••••••••   1574 

Bohemus,  M.J. 

Buxtorfiutf  J.  lliesaurus  Grammaticua  Linguae  Ebr.    ••••   I6O9 

Kpitome  Buxterfii  Grum.  Heb • Basil,  IGSO 

Epitome  Buxtorfii  Gram.  Heb.  a  J.  Leusdeno,    •  •  •  •   I6l5 
Epitome  Buxtorfii  Gr.  Heb.  Englished  bj  J.  Oavies. 

London,  1656 
Introductio  ad  Germanico-Heb.  Linf;uam. 
Bythner,  V.  DHID^  ptt^,  Sitc  Metbodica  Institutio  Linguae 
Sancta?. 
Praxis  Grammaticae  Hebraeie^      ••....♦....   Lond.  16S5 

Clavis  Linguae  Sanctae,    ' • .  • .   Cant.   1648 

Capita,  W.F. 

Calaiio,  M.  Canones  GeneraUs  Linguae  Heb.  4to.     ••••••    I616 

CeUariuM,  Gram.  Heb.  in  Tabulis  Synopticis  cum  Concitio 

64  Horis  perdiscendi  Ling.  Sanct. 
Cevallarius,  R.  Rudimenta  Linguae  Heb.  4to.      •-•••••••   1574 

Dantz,  J.  A.  Gram.  Ebr.  et  Chald. 

Danziiy   Compendium    Gram.   Heb.    &  Chald.  a   2^phii, 

12mo.    Francof.  1748 

DeDieu,  L.  Gram.  Heb.  Chald.  &  Syr.  inter  se  coUatarum, 

4to.  Lugd.  Bat. Elzevir,  1628 

J)ilherus,  Atrium  Linguae  Sanctae  Heb.  1 2mo.  •  •  • 1659 

Elias,  Levita,  VT^M  V*^>  '^^  Chapters  of  Elias,  and  other 

Heb.  Grammars.        I 
^rpenitts,  T. 
Frejfy  J.  S.  C.  F.    Grammatica  Heb.  et  Chald.   Glasgov. 

Glasg.  12mo.   1721 

Guarin,  P.  Gram.  Heb.  2  vols.  4to. 

Hannekin,  Mennon. 

HebraiciB  Grammatices  Rudimenta,  in  usum  Scholae  West- 

monasteriensis.   Svo. 
Helvicus, 
Hoiibigauf,  C.  Racines  Hebraiques  sans  poinls-Vojelles, 

Svo.     (&  Introduction)   Paris,  1732 

Junius,  F.  Gram.  Heb.  Liuguae,     •  •  •   Genevae,  1596* 

Keckermatmrn,  Gram.  Heb.  ••••• «  IJannov^ 

Kimchi,  D.  Miclol,  Heb.  Gram,  in  Hebrew,  ISino.  Venet.  1545 
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hif  D.  Gram.  Heb.  a  Munstero,  12aio.      •  •  •  •  Venet.  1531 

locat,  J.  B. 

fen,  J .  Gram.  Hebraeo-Belgica,   ISmo.      •  •  •  >  • 1688 ' 

Philologus  Hebrasus,  4to •  i  B^irilT"  1739 

\aritaf  Gram.  Generalis  Lioguarum  Lat.  Gr.  &  Heb. 

aReyther,  4to.    • JNorib.  1(539 

ni,   Gramm.  Ling.  Hebraicae,     .•••••••   1585 

inins,  P.  Gram.  Heb 1 622      f  Paris,  1580 

Graecse  linguaB  fundamenta,   ••   1629     \Rupell»,     1590 
—  Buxtorfiana  Gram.  Heb.  cum  Sixt.  Amamas  Coroms, 

Amsted.  1625 
:lefy  F.  Gram.  Heb.  a  Punctis  aliisque  Massorethicia 

libeniy  12mo.  2  vols.    ••••••..••••  ••••••    Paris,  1751 

er>  Institutiones  Linguae  Heb.  8vo« 

inuSf  Gram.  Linguae  Heb.       •^•••••••••••••••••«   1 585 

ster,  Seb. 

icaus,  J.  C. 

irfer,  Michael. 

iuSf  Henry,  Atrium  Lingua?  sanctae — ^with  an  Analjrsb 

of  the  first  4  chapters  of  Genesis,       ••••••••••••   17 10 
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SUETONIUS 

COLLATUS  CUM  MSto.  DUNELMEJ^SI. 


NO.  II. 


OoDCX  Dunelmensis,  cujus  varietatem  hie  habes,  in  Bibliotheca 
Dec.  et  Cup.  Dun.  reservatus,  Decimo  et  Secundo^  vel  Superiori, 
Seculo  adscribitur.  Optimus  sane  liber,  ut  ex  hac  collatione,  que 
olim  ab  Edv.  Rudd,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantabr.  Socio,  confecta  est, 
abunde  patet.  Nee  minimum  castigates  lectionis  argumentnm, 
quod  cum  optima  Jidei  et  vetustissinuc  manus  exemplari,  a  Salmasio 
cum  Schildio  communicato,  ssepissime  consentit.  M.  I>.  B. 

CALIGULA. 


cap.  1.  oetatisagens:  2.  1. 

diuHno:  diatnmo 

9.  propter  aose :  propter  anod 

3'  triiimpbaleis :  triamphalis 

snccenserc:  successere 

quam  ut  et:  et  deent 

4.  e  Germania :  e  deetit 

6.  Rom»  equidem :  RomflB  quidem 


Sed  ut  demnm :  Et  ut  deoram 
per  festos :  pro  festos 
dcfnnctietiam:  defmctiet 
8.  Ambiatino :  Arabitarrio 
invenio  editum :  ft.  t. 
Tiburi  fuerat :  Tibari  fiierit 
quae  sola  Actorom :  q.  t •  aact< 
AotiuBi,  omnibus;  f •  1. . 


cum  MSto.  Dunthttertii. 
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9.  loco :  loco 

ablegari :  ^oblegari 

ct  io  Syraca :  et  Syriaca 

10*  otiun  ton  pro :  ttlau  pro 

tnumuttcna :  tnui!*Tyitam  * 

12.  Scgano  vero  tunc  sospccto :  Sejano 

hoste  floipecto 
•zqaiiere:  iDqalrere 

14.  pne  ae  fereos :  praefereiu 
Eophraieiii :  Eufrafen 

15.  Pandatariam :  P^todateriam 
fercalis:  fericulis 
adjiceretor :  adficereotor 
etsorores:  et  ab  <m  sororcs 
relatiombas :  rcTdationibas 

81  qna  nddoa :  si  qoae  residua 
anres  habere  :  2. 1. 

16.  Ccntesimam:  DuceDtesimaiii 
adjecit:  adfecit 

PUdilia:  Parilia 

17.  tecias:  fasces 

18.  ipse  semper:  S.  1. 
SenerisBHiltimriaiD:  generis  acm. 
a  mane  osqne  ad :  osqne  dee$i 
qaosdam  aotem :  etquosdam 

e  Gelotiana :  lege  Lotiana 
JDcemaais  :  mcsnta 

19.  ad  moles  :  ad  dent 

pasBoom  ponte :  piesuum  spatiom  ponte 
citroqoe :  citro 
etsecnri:  denmi 

50.  astycos:  Atticos 

sed  et  certamen :  sed  bic  certamen 

51.  Tiburi :  Tibarti 
coUapsa .Polycratis:  d&tuni 

55.  Latialem :  lAtiarem 
consalataTemnt :  consalatarnnt 
icoDicmn :  iconiam 
comparabat:  comparabant 

53.  Si  qai  vel :  Si  quid  vet 
incesto:  iocerlo 
quandam:  qoadam 
liofoaem:  Lii^nem 

et  molestiam usos  esset :  detuni 

54.  aviaAntonia:  S.  l. 
propalam:  prplatam 
iioctnqoe:  nocta 

promisso:  pnUxo  pro  emendatUnu 
prostraTerit :  prostravit 
'  25.  peltaqoe :  pallaqae 
etjoxta:  acjnxta 

56.  ex  Selena :  ex  Selenas 
magistratnm:  magistrum 
eqoestrta:  eqnestri 
rabidisferis:  tabldasferas 
senioqoe :  f^rvoqne  a  pr.  m. 
notos  :  notos  in  bonam  partem 
populo  lamem :  popnlo^fftt 

57.  qui  votnm :  qoi  deeH 
Atelbuus:  Atdlania 


29.  iiiarpi^-im:  midUut.  boc  est  vere* 
cundiam.  Sed  qui  kime  Hftram  Mcr^h 
n/y  Grace  penUui  igmanufiUtu  vide' 
tur  et  prowds  spaNa  reiiquieee^  fn^ 

-  mUa  wutmLfmrUer  imdscti  aiala  umla- 
<twtf  Gracmmm  UUrmr^m  pe»mme  ty 
plebaniur :  imdeJU  tU  para  ep&Hi  Umm 
odftatfooes^.  ^ 

homini:  hominis         i 

sese  subegisse :  sesubegissa 

30.  Ita  feri :  Ita  fieri 

SI.  sni  oblivionem :  soo  obli?ioneni 

32.  repente:  ponte 
Mirmillonem:  Mnrmilloiiem 

33.  Apellam:  Apellem 

34.  valaerit:  potnerit 
coiisnlto  se  :  2. 1* 
amoverit:  amoveret 

35.  accersitum:  arcessitom 
Nemorensi :  Nemoressi 
subomavit:  sobornatam 
Porio:  deest 

36.  neque  suae :  deaunt 
^Mnesterem :  M.  Nesterem 

sevocasset:  setocaaset 

37.  prodigonun:  prodigtam  . 
pretiosissimas  margaritas  liqoeAictas': 

pretiosissima  margarita  liqaefiicta 
nnmmosnon:  nnmmosam 

38.  auctionum:  actionum 
jure  civitatem :  jure  dasti 
raeridiaret:  mediaret 

39.  litigatorum:  ligatorum  eulneripio 
pro  emend,  lignatornm 

40.  imponerent:  iinponeret 
Pro  eduliis :  Pro  edalibns 
meretricium  et  qui :  raeretricnm  qnif  a 

41.  Hujnsmodi :  Einsmodi 
pop.Kom. :  Rom.  deest 
experirctur:  expediretur 
distiiictisqne :  distructisqiie 
fenebris:  fcuioris 

4V.  Kalend. :  ad  Kal. 

43.  cepit :  fecit  upr.  m. 
alius  iter:  alter 

44.  adduxerant :  abdnxerant 

ad  sex  millium :  ad  sexcentomm  mil- 
lium 

46.  ex  Pharo:  exdeett 

47.  et  sermonem  :  sed  et  sermonem 

48.  Vocatis:  Vocatas 
circnmsedit:  drcumdedit 
concione :  concionem 

49.  notas  et  aomina :  3.  2.  U 

50.  pallido  colore  :  2. 1« 
et  ocuUs :  et  dee$i 
etfferabat:  efferebat 

aninii  neque  corporis :  3.  2.  1. 
vix  pottset :  vix  deeti 
insomnia:  insonmio 
consocverat:  consuerat 
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SU  Bntaiw:  BiiWrw 
fOBtes:  Ibatw 
5^  deftuivBei: 
5i.  deindrrepeBte:  ddn 
aeii  qm:  ac  ttqiii 
S5.  Pi  Mill ;  Prbsimb 
M.  ahenqae :  eC  altcim 
5T.  ^Klem  die  fiKta : 
/ortnoi 


▼oawit  at :  vMriil  tsf  mmm) 
et  JSthiopes:  JEtiiio|Wi(«C 

58.  bon  qoaa :  hotm  Pen 
Bobiles:  tfiol 

59.  creaMUam:  ctciaMBta 
BBUim  Boctaai :  C.  i* 
Iciiuie :  6fffore 
erga  le  haouaaM  :  3.  i*  t 


) 


CLAUDIUS. 


cap.  1.  Mpaltaai  est  la 

lepoltmnqae  ttt  ia  campo  Maitio 
faaadoaoe  restitataraiDv   si   potiet: 

qiHuiaoqae  poaiet  refftitataraai 
9.  QcmiaDici :  Genaaai 
5.  pof ai :  pofnit 

4.  esse  aoais:  S.  1. 

posse  earn  . .  arbitremor :  1. 3.  S. 
Silatii:  Silvani 
Drima  froate :  S.  U 
Albannm  montem :  moatemdeesl 
firatrem  strnm  sequi:  d.  1.  f. 
Idem  tertiis  Uteris :  daunt 
qain  post  haec :  qaid  post  bcc 
e  parte :  ae  parte 

5.  Sigillaria:  Sigilburi 

6.  poblica:  poblicas 

a  Coss.  exposceretur :  ab  Coss.  expo- 

scerent 
teslertia:  sestcrtinm 
seoatui :  ac  scnattii 

8.  feruU  flagrove :  feralse  flagro 
indoci :  indui 

laciem  sibi :  facicm  sibimet 

9.  Postremo  etiam  :  etiain  deeit 

10.  pepeaderit :  pcrpeudcrit 
agnovit :  adcognovit 

servi :  sai 

occuparoDt:  occapaverant 

Veruin  postero :  Postero  vcro 

Biilitis:  multis 

ti,  Ac  in  semet :  At  iii  semet 

Bataiemque:  aatalem 

15.  et  eqnestris :  et  deeft 

denuDtiatio :  denantiato 

aa  divinitns :  ac  divinitus 

Ik  tertiom aulem :  tertiumant 

15.  culpane  qnis  aa  aliqna  necessitate: 
cnlpieDe  qnis  iaaliqoa  nccessitudiiie 

pnecidendas  esse:  esse deat 
conteotioDe:  contentatioiie 
jussit:  ntjnssit 
etiam  negotio :  2. 1« 
I'ttteolis :  pato  licait 
at  genam  :  oti  genam 

16.  demsis&et:  deprehcnsissct 
albojudicum;  alVojadiciun 


najestatis  criown :  f .  i. 

17.  principaG:  principafaoi 

coofecto:  caalectos 

Secati :  Secata  (a6  eodcn  vsfacai  fil* 
mata  ofliifsis) 

IB.  represeatatanu :  rfpffirntaw 

instratDs:  inlestatas 

ezcogitavit:  ex  eo  cogitaTiC 

ia  tempore:  indeeti 

commoda  constitait.  Fro  cawfidiaM 
co^iosqae,  eivibos :  roiaiiUMla  Coo- 
stitait  pro  eoaditioBe  o^iasqaa  dm 

19.  Latiois:  Latino 

bodieqoe:  hodie 

il,  complara  magnificaqae :  eoBphaa 

etmagnifica 
exbibait,  et :  exhiboit.    EshibHt  at' 
pliirifariam :  plurifaria 
daturas  edixerat :  datimna  ac  cdixcmt 
Avete  vos  :  ant  non 
▼ellet:  Telleat 

?9.  joratus :  juratos  «  ai.  corrafsiii 
dira  avi :  dira  aat 

23.  actnnis,  ia  curia:  aetimuincaria 
S4.  lecturum  seoatorem:  lectanM  it 

senatorera 
er^uiteRom.:  Rom«ilMsl 
ctiam  App. :  et  App. 
generis . . .  censorem:  f.  1. 
roanoniitterentor:  maon  emittefaaUr 
gladiatonim- muBos :  gladiatorima  am* 

nus 
ctiram  a^rarii :  cara  aerarii 
commuui :  communis 
Chaucius  cognomen:  f •  ]. 
So.  vocarator:  Tocatnr 
qui  se  :  quod  sa 
Itaiise  oppida:  viale  opfwU 
iidiu'ia  motus:  fidocim  coaBmoIss 
Dniidanimi  Driadanm 
icit :  jecit 
ac  vetere:  denaii 
So.  et  cognomen :  f.  l. 
virginem  adbac :  adhnc 
dote:  etdote 
pellectus:  peilatns 
ceuscret:  ceniefant 


cum  MSltf.  Dundmemi. 
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peib  iiayifciniu :  Pompeiom 


iacola ;  pcjrgecto  jnv  r.  I. 

:  abitoAis 

lODorari 

n :  f  •  1. 

witfttcs:  iflipWDtnles 

itcs:  Ubfrtates 

:  abdicsre 

« :  at  tmn  de  nece 

nni  tsBieii  vAdlo 

itiir:  rinalsrftiir 

tMipfnit  protpcn 

iTmtin  et :  Convimtnt  eft  tt 

epinunqoe:  et  flAtmn  crepi- 

I 

»xiiiHi:  ioimuuniii 

t:  vi^bat 

el  spectire  i  et  ieett 

t  dtttiMrtw :  praetorque  dtf- 


55.  pertentatls ;  pnetcatttii 

ctiini  coniiti:  cijns  cooiiti 

ant  gmphiara :  et  grapbiariM  et 

57.  se  ?idl«e:  S.  l. 
pro  talnte  sna :  sna  4*Hi 

58.  satiiftcieDtibut :  satiBlbcieBlM 
icribam  qaaefttorium :  serKNMD  qiitBtt*> 

ram 

59.  moraretnr:  morarentur 
familiae  vam :  am  rfpcif 

40.  Tbeogonias:  Tetemniiit 

XeytwrttTOf :  aXi  mm  ^ii  ^ivy«Mi  [ia  ^. 

4f.  veteri . .  •  alteram:  Tetcram  •  •  •  «f 
alteram  dtem 

43.  S  fjpwf  r  2iriryi«ni.:  i  rpw^w^  vmow- 

44.  exeracjataniqae : :  exoraciataiiM|tte 


NEROk 


■e  teiilia :  duae  fiuBiliae 


nestet :  f.  1, 

rerdotuB :  jiuia  (d  pre  v.  /. 
cerdotcim 

alata:  at  ia connilata 
vectos 

i:  plombeam  asset 
:  qnod  sibi 

•  coegit^ . .  •  honore :  • . .  co- 
lioiiore.  {H  via  abtst) 
iqoe :  que  deeat 
oat  IX. :  ante  IX. 
pee :  neque  ipse 
lidem:  nee  banc  qoidem 
:  &biihe  et 

letiam:  Amitamaatem 
in 

-niensibns:  deiMNl 
lem.    Praefectos  arbis  sacro 
ira :  jamdictionem  prvfecUs 
|ve  Latioarom 
idi:  deett 
coBlatnm 
tque :  qae  dteak 
enrisit 
It :  aot  aboievit,  ant 

ITlStt 

et :  dedamavitque 
I  et  in 

[aoqne  ;  qooqne  dtitt 
:  et :  est  et  detttmit 
igentos :  qnadrigentoi 
iqne:  confectoies  qooqne 

etvaria 
dditaai 

No.  XVIII. 


sorte,  sede  pnetoram :  tortes  edenpto* 

ram 
15.  tiara  dedocta :  diariam 'dtdnetani 

15.  sigillatim:  sinfolatbn 
bonores  denega?it. :  boou^rea  deesi 
De  qnibosdam :  Sed  et  dt  qnibusdam 

16.  turn  ipeis  :  com  ipsis 

17.  utque  reram :  atqne  reram 

18.  rede^^t:  redigit  • 

19.  Acbaicam:  Accfaiticam 
religione  simnl .  S.  1. 

Nam  circuitis  templbcnm:  1. 4.5.  t« 
In  Acbaia  :  In  AcLaia  est 
qnibns  de :  denmt 

20.  accersiit :  arceesiit 
nee  eoriun :  neqne  eoram 
concupivit:  concnpiit 

21.  pnestitotam:  pnestitam 
Nioben:  Nioban 

Non  dnbitavit  etiam  privatis :  Dnbi- 

tavit  etiam  in  prTvatn  (Non  eMos^) 
Canacera:  Cbaoacfaen 
CEdipodem:  (Edipoden 
;^2.  Prasinum:  Prasini 
Commeabat  secessn :  2. 1. 
radimento :  framento  pro  v.  /. 
artium  '.dtmt 
bincmaxime:  hicmaxime 
Institnerant  citritates :  civitatetdf#sC 
proiectione :  affectione 
25.  Olyropiae :  et  Olympic 
ne  necessaria :  nee  necetparia 
licitum  erat :  licitnmest. 
auderet:  adderet 

25.  dirato:  obrato 

26.  se  publico :  f .  1. 
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coUatus 


Tribonis:  dtest 

l^estatoria:  gestorift 

ex  parte :  e  pftite 

mauns:  in  anus 

27.  palam :  deeit 

vel  Murtio :  vel  a  Martio 

vrbift  ambabaianiinqne :  urbU  et   am- 

bubaiarum 
ant  Baianum :  ant  ad  Baianum 
copas:  copns 
hortantium :  orantiMii 
absortio :  deeM 

fB.  Acten  Ubertan :  Ac  teonsUbertnm 
conatns  est :  est  deesi 
flameo  per  solenne :  flanunineo  per  so- 

lempoi 

29.  anatenus  fene  :  qno  €um 

30.  spicilliini :  Specnlnm 
Cercopitbecum :  Cercophitetnm 

com  MaiacniB  Inrba:  eimaza  cnm  tnr- 
ba 

31.  alia  re:  aliaretamen 
boc  retnlisse :  bsec  retuliise 
effigie :  effigiei 

fistulis :  fistnUitis 

porticibns:  porticibusque 

3f .  aemisse  aodrans :  semis  sed  extans 

si  qui :  si  dee$i 

Una  ut:  tunc  nt 

creditnr :  diciinr 

mibi  opns  sit :  mihi  sit 

53,  morari :  memorari 
Locnsta:  JjaeuMtm  {et  nepostea) 
raptim :  raptnm 

54.  dicta  uctaqne :  fiu:ta  dictaqne 
ter  tentasset:  ter  deeti 
coeptoruni  opperiens:  f.  1. 

L.  Ageminm:  Lagermnm 
objecto :  abjecto 
matremque:  qntdeest 
pro  ea :  postca 
imitatiooe :  initiatione 
Jnnxitqne :  Jnssit 

35.  Poppaeam:  Poppciam  (ei  sic  po*" 
t§a) 

ante  nofUBti :  antea  nuptam 
interemit  ceteros,  affinitate:  inter  ce- 

teros  aut  affinitate 
constnpfasset :  consporcasset 
dilectum  ab  ca :  ab  ea  deiunt 
Rufinom :  Rnfrinnm  ' 
Poppsa :  Pompeia 
piscaretnr :  spicaretnr 

ETOceptorem :  prseeepto 
Inrro :  Birro 
partim  cibis :  desunt 

36.  promuUatis :  provnlgati^ 
Viniciana :  vidniana 
crimen  nltro:  2. 1. 

37.  gentili :  gentis 
admoTebat:  admoncbat  apr,  »• 
▼ocabat;  vocabatnr 


Ebtns   inflatasqne   tanden:  Iiiilii 

tandem 
mentione :  intentknie 

38.  Planeqne  ita :  Plane  itatme 

vi . .  •  labe£ictata :  nt . .  •  labeAcU 
llii  in  • . .  decantabit :  1. 3. 2. 

39.  qua  trwinta :  quo  triginta 
inter  lupc  init:  inter  hate  fneiat 

40.  principem;  deeti 
vox  ejus :  ilia  uxor  ^iut 
Spospondecnnt:  spospondenat . 
orientis  dorainationem  :  S.  t. 
rescribere  cntquam ;  rescriberc  cai 

41.  cithar«daniaalamae:8.3.l. 
inscitia  tantopere :  iascitia  sUh  taitt* 

perc 
aliis  nuntiis:  alios  mintiis 
Galium:  Galbom 

42.  Aracto :  £M;to 

sunm  imperium:  sonMnma  imptriM 

43.  exercitibas :  exeratot 
incendere :  incedere 
fomiliarium:  famnfaumas 

44.  aumm  ad  obmamm  :  ad  obnina 
(aiinim  tmitm) 

45.  Incrantinm :  Inciantia 
Traberet :  Traderet 
ascopeim :  Scopa 

colnmnis,  Etiam :  cotaaune,  Jam 

46.  a  simnlacris :  ac  simalapria 
circuiri :  circnmiri 

47.  Honraricoa :  ifemerioa 
quanta  maxtme :  quantomaaima 
prsteritoruffl :  prRtfritoraai  pcccits* 

rum 
ac  ni :  ac  nisi 
Inventus  est :  est  deeai 
Scicillnm :  Speculnm 

48.  Nomentanam :  Monentanani 
solam :  solis 

castris :  elastris 
Ecquid:  Et-quid 
ad  adrersnm :  ad  deesi 
concederet :  conderctur 
potatums:  potnrus 
Deinde:  Deia 
raodicella:  modica 
interim  et :  et  iterum 
sordidnm:  sordum 

49.  Phaonttt :  Phaooti 
tnlerat :  extulerat 
intermmpenti :  irmmpeati 
ac  magis :  ant  magis 
capitis  sni:  suideeif 
Icelus:  Hiceius 

50.  Acte ;  Actia 
colle  hortomm :  callo 


circnmstanti :  circaaMtapte 

51*  i»do:fi!ttdo 

Acbaica:  Acbaia 

53.  qui  ApoUinem :  qirfa  ApoIflBlK 

«qniparare ;  •foipenffe 
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ditunun :  proditonim 
nxit:  iiH&ut 


56.  icvncahuD :  acnnciilam 

57.  secimdo  et  trigesiiiio  :  3.  t.  U 


GALBA. 


mot :  raitqae  mox 

▼ataa :  nt  obscivtuii 

que :  Annsti  etkm 

qratem  Q. :  Prenepotflnr  le  Q. 

Ml :  diotarBS 

tadns :  dtfior  ftndio 

«vl ;  qmmnqiMun  brevi 

m  :  AdnkiD  (i^  sU  p^tim) 

iam  1  iproMptcm 

i:Sergiam 

Dsita :  aapcrpMlta 

tmi :  liwittfouM 

iiim  (H  ff  r.  /.  Lttda) 

:  OcceHare 

Lactnn  -.  Nam  Lochim 

iUhI  :  ad  noe  nihil 

I «  . .  •  icflpoBMim  aft :  rMpon- 

it  •  •  •  MUMinttm 

:  in  partem 

lam  aotem  :  antem  dtnt 

tre  Lepida. :  a  matre  Lepidse 

liam  :  Floiialima 

wr  :  Statiuiqvw  per 

i^re  :  At  Jve 

ustris :  onmaa^AielMOctf  de- 

it  efiam  JUe  fwn  Ugwdwt :  pM# 

fro  yyiwat  trtmsf^iUa  reperi* 


sapenreneront  Vindicb  ;8npctfancnuit 

et  VindicU 
docenqoe  se  :  se  detit 
tarn  Tirginifl  :  torn  iteti 

10.  es  praxiM :  e  praxina 
legatom  se  tenatnt :  legataaiqBe  teaatai 
Deinde :  Dein 

11.  ac  llberit :  ae  liberit  qnoqae 
nllo  conunodo  :  1. 1. 

15.  Tenit  it  Sianu  :  venitioBa  Mmas 


14.  T.  Vinias :  T.  Lmunt 
sommi . .  mdiM :  snmnio  •  •  grada 
illins  Ktatu  :  iUad  atatit 

15.  absomto  ptatio  :  S.  1. 

16.  r ampere  aosi :  nnnpere  ac  te 

18.  maniftttionu :  maaifeftiaia  et  tris* 
tiora 

ad  ornandom  :  ad  omandam 
aofpicanti :  antpicati 
evolaate :  avolaiise 

19.  conspirati :  contpiranti 

20.  advolavere :  adTolaTenait 
copide:  capido 

Patrobii  Neroniani :  Patrobal  Natani* 


acerqne 

le  ejos  affizit : 


aAzit 


in  patronan :  in  patronm  lanm 

21.  neqae  libeUot :  nee  libeUaa 

22.  ejus  caro  :  caro  dcMt 
abmidantem :  abondaati 

2d.  lidtnm  fait, :  Ucilain  est. 


OTHO. 


)I.  Salrms  Otbo :  M.  Silvias 

son :  tanqaam  non 

s:2. 1. 

ioffl  :  L.  Titianum 

shtinn  :  petalantinm 

necandse  matri :  2.  S.  i. 

aat :  destinarat 

ritam  :  Et  satis  tisum 

isoc^asio  :'2.  l. 

Inns:  oec minus 

I  miliums 

ne :  successionis 

e  :  refelli 

miaras :  Tttterat  aidmtts 

U:sibi^ 

m  :  prolaptos 

ttat:  jBtaraat 


jam  dacibus  :  jafiiqiie  dadbus 
promieVentnr :  pnemerentar 
pnepropere :  propere 
victimas  . .  csesas  :  Tiistlma . . 
roinae :  mina 

9.  Nee  illi :  Nee  oUi 
Brixilli :  BrixelU 

PJacentiam maximoqoe :  defval 

Bebriacam :  BretiaBi  cam 

ne  victis  quidem  :  nee  TictiB  qnidem 

10.  Is  mox  :  Iste  mox 
civilia  arma :  cirilia  bella 
captato :  canto 
Sedetad  :  Sedad 

11.  Post  fa«e :  Post  hoe 

et  celeriter :  at  apad  Callter. 

12.  seamboiqua :  calvoi  caafaiqaa /fa 
v.f. 


-•  -pt. 
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Suetomut  coUtUus 


VITELLIUS. 


cap.  1.  iidiilatoret :  adulteros 
din  mnuisiie  :  tl.  1. 

2.  pr»laatiu  alioqtii  x  pnelatos  eloqnio 
iateifectorem  :  interfectorcs 
S»  nt  magno  •  .  pater :  1. 5. 2. 
et  mater  miasom  :  X.  1. 5. 
.  Capreis  :  capitis  (ei  pro  v.  /•  Captus) 
apintrife :  spointerie 

5.  sabstitDtiis  easeU  t  rabetttistet. 
stamram  t  stagDum 

6.  Galeriam  :  Galeranam 

7.  fiictioms  rasi :  iactionis  VenKte 
ejus  expleri  gdUun  :  3.  l.  2. 
quosque  militmn  :  quoqua  miliUim 
^otasset :  lactaaset  in  cotUextu  i  ta  mm* 

gimt  jentaaset 

8.  concepta :  concepto 

9.  agmioi :  agmine 
lufltratiaqoe :  InttniTitqoe 

10.  tabam  :  tabem 

divisit-^paii    iwoleotia>  Lapidem :  di« 
visit.    Pari — iBsoljpBlia— Japideni. 


11.  Domitio :  Domlnico 

1<«  deprebeadiMet :  repiehendiiifl 

soHrit :  coluit 

dilatiim(|ae :  delatiimqae 

IS.  comissatioiieaqiic  :  cometMticNKs- 

que 
qaadriogenii :  qaadrigieiib 
ei  data  :  S.  1. 
adventiUa :  died 
a  Carpatbio  :  a  Partbia 
Hispuiiae :  Hispaaiaco 
farra :  farris 

14.  cojasqae :  cqinscnaqiM 
opinatui  :  obstioatna ;  H  fn  v.  I.  ob- 

testatiM 

15.  Syriacos :  Syriaticoa 

hiuc  Bebrtacenaet :  bine  et  Betriacto- 
tes 

16.  gestatoria :  gestoria 
coquoy  ATentinimi :  coqiio  tX  A. 

17.  redncto :  redacta 

18.  coDJectmaia :  co^iectma 


VESPASIANUS. 


cap.  1.  Petro :  Petranius 

etsi  qnidam  earn  primipilarem :  et  qoi- 

dam  earn  pilarem 
Ve^MsiumPoUioaeni :  VeipasiainiDi  P. 
appeUator  VeipasiaB  :  appellator  Vea- 


lerent :  soleant 
9.  Sabinis  :  Samiia 
Phalacrine :  PhaerinaB 
incnDabnlomm :  cniiabaloruni 
toga  Tirili :  S.  1.  ^ 

Tribonata :  Tribanatom 
S.  Sabiatenaia :  Sabiatentaa 
deleiatoin :  dal^fataai 

4.  Narcissi  gratia:  Naraaaignti 
Pladtii :  Pafatiai 

consularis  legali :  2.  !• 
cni  latum  :  qoi  latam 
•alatatione  :  satiftlactiona 
emta  poatta :  i.  1* 
expertos :  eicperte 

5.  antiquaerat:  antiqa%  q^  €iit 
bos  aratro  :  bos  arator 

in  1^0  avito  :  5. 1.  S. 
radicitus  evulsa  :  2. 1. 

SuantnmUbet :  qaamlibet 
kbriacenti :  Breticensi 

6.  Nee  tamen :  tamen  de«at 
adegit :  adlegit 

qui  principataa  — —  JoUi ;  difiial 
vitelliiim  Tictoftni't  f •  1. 

7.  se  convertisset :  ae  daisf 
•edentem :  dant  " . 


rem  nRo  modo :  f .  3. 1.  . 

8.  praemia  BonDisi  sero :  pnaasia  sero 
calcearii . .  excalecatoa :  caldatii  • . . . 

cxcalciatoa 
Coma^eiiem:  Commamai 

9.  ciTile  fasqoe  :  Tiletaaqiie 

10.  SBtas  Tidebator  :  X.l. 

13.  tribonitiam  . . .  potcftatCtt  :  tribn- 
nitia  potestate 

Salotaades  scrutandi :  S.  1. 

14.  dotatitqae  :  dotavit 
Morboniam :  morbo  viam 
hand  oitra :  non  taltra 

15.  reperitnr :  reperiretor 
qui  reversum  :  qui  et  revenna 
hetatos :  dMil 

etiam  et  iugemnit :  etiam  ingemuit 

16.  Ottttdam  tantom :  qnsedam  deal 
Quoa  Terisimilios :  Quod  et  n 

17.  primus :  primo 

18.  coemit :  coeveiierit  . 

19.  Terpno  :  Ptenno 
Cybiosatten :  cibotaatem 

•     •  •    • 

▼in :  vin 

to.  niteutis :  nitidia 

SI.  fere  banc :  bniic  tee  ^ 

matnma :  matnrins 

evigilabat :  vigilabat 

a     *       •  at 

deiiide  :deia 

moDuuienta :  moaientm 

f2.  ia^QlbaMtlioc:teq«j|NU||tjk«bS 

ambre  soi :  anora  mi^  . 


*■  • 


'^«*• 


l 
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Bajume  de :  Et  de  mortis  extmno :  eztremo  il^fff 

tciii ....  affectabat :  1. 1.  Cas^arnni :  diUt 

Be  peciiDia :  exactamqiie  peco-      parniaaet :  patnisMt 

S4.  CutyOaB :  enttUai 

i :  ligatori  annrnn  ageos  :  ammoi  gereiit 

•» 

.     TITUS. 


1. 


■  ■> 


nedmB :  Bcc  dim 
temporalitatem  nsqne :  immt 
se  inaziDuiin :  pronteri  maid- 

i  indostrbs . . .  modettiaB :  niiii- 
Instria  .  • .  madetlia  et 
:  apMret  et 
n :  Tchallo 
ecto :  ted  et  pnefecto 
»:fuiict« 
n  :  FDmiUlam 
ini :  Trachiat 
oas  Jadm :  S.  1. 
:  circa  te 

oDsalatarerint:  cum  deetf 
et :  deidscere 
ipi 

n :  81  qnidem 
*ateolo» :  de  Poteolis 

;  pnetoris 

vocatuni 

nmore :  adversa  re 

lationes :  cometaattones 

libos :  concionibns 

iqae :  primariqne :  »ed  in  wuuj. 

iriiqae 


nOo  ifM6  i  S.  1. 
sunt  nu  :  samtam  tibi 
celeriter :  ceMiitar 

8.  rata :  deetf   - 

qnam  ti  eadem :  qoarieaidcm  * 

onmimn :  demt 

demitteret :  dimittcrat 

oportetet :  oportere 

Iweenm  :lliracua 

fiuitor:&vor 

Yesevi :  Bebii 

Veaevo  ;  Vetevio 

pablice  periiise  teitBtai :  S.  f.  1. 

onmiiim :  onmi 

maodatoraMpie :  aaHmdorm^pte 

ci\}iiadam :  cBjiiiaam 

9.  cajnidam ;  cniqmmi 
perdituram :  pudtanm^  MiAmruwm 
qiceaa :  doeena 

si  quid  :  si  quod 
desiderent :  daddeiatait 
filimn  sahrmn :  1. 1. 
vemm :  veotnmm 
io  minora :  immimiere 
ImberexdMtf 

10.  plagolis :  pahidibos :  d  jirt «.  I.  pel- 


DOMITIANUS. 


IS  argenteoro  :  f .  1. 
;  et  a  Nerva 

>eDtibiis :  irmmpentibiis 
iici 

ficia  atqae :  officia  otbant  ant 
Ktatis  :  magis  et  a^tis 
nto :  peracoto  * 
lutem  imperii 
in :  at  in 
B  :  quiestoris 
:  ioterdneeret 
oaid  sibi 
^tium 
:  aliqnantom 
enim  et 
a :  Grecanica 
rat :  instit^erat 
tialisacro :  SeptimdotiaBi  s»f 

nHs :  jjtemis  renml  missilia 
10  comdia  JoTi|  et :  enpito- 
todivi^at      ' 


•fdiaem.  Am- 


odemn :  odinai 

Q.  n^essario.    teoQle  — —  ia  Daeos. 

doas :  NecessaiW.  Coofal  dUM(emi«- 

sfs  «  SpoatO'od  Dwml) 
transitwras :  transitniaa 
praesagiis  prius  :  «•  1. 
^us  apportatum :  S.  I. 
7«  DOtavit:  novarit 

8.  orditiem  ambiiiosa 
bitiosas 

primaref ;  primorea 
Scatinia :  Catinia 
Ocellatisiocalatis 
▼irgis  :  virginis 
etiamnnm :  etitfte  tmn 
constmxerat :  ettroxerat 

9.  apud  flurariara  :  f .  1. 
▼ox  ejus  :  vox  4eui 

10.  tamaMxiiM  :  enm  auuUme 
occidit :  item  :  itemdicsl 
nolitores :  BMtorea 
abdnotam :  addnctam 


•^ 
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Saetamus  collatus^  S^c. 


emu/.  •  •  coniiiluiiim  :  eomm . . .  eon- 

snlaribns 
notionbos  . . .  tribummi :  revotioribas 

• .  .  tribunes 

11.  Aretinum :  Arreemam 
▼irum :  anum 
expertnnini :  experitamm 
difficnlter :  difficiliter 
intelligent :  intelligetis 
interroisse :  infoisse 

12.  militnm  nnmemm  :  2. 1. 
cnm  obuoxioDi :  cum  et  obnoxinm 
oneribos  omnibus  baereret  :  oneribns 

tiaerere 
qoolibetetaccniatoreetcrimine :  quo- 

libet  et  accosati  tt  accnsatores  cri- 

mine 
■dTersnm :  adrenins 
ezistente  nDo:f.  l. 
▼elati :  Telnt  in 
torn  verbis :  com  verbis 


13.  rcvocatnm  :  Tocatttm 
epatari  :epaU 

sic  fieri :  hoc  fieri 
plnres  :  plerosqae 

14.  Tempore  qnoqne  :  Tempore  Tero 
in  mann  :  in  ma^om 

15.  coramendanii :  deeti 
eandemqne  :eandem 
negantem  :  negaBteDK|tie 
15.  de  strato :  ex  stiato 
17.  cobiculi :  eubilia 
omnia  clansa  :  2. 1. 
correpto :  arrecto 
conatnm. :  conafr. 

19.  dextrae  ;  deeti 

21.  prandebatqne  :  piandefcat  sa 
commissaretor :  comoMnafetar 
secreto  solus :  2.1. 

22.  nltrocormpiUt.  1* 

23.  daces :  ytres. 


Ik  fint  Codicis  Dunelmemis  iubjiciuntur  Sidotm  vermt  -it 
Cspsaribus,  de  longitudine  regni  eorum^  et  de  eontm  finihmgf^marti' 
bus].     V^so  folio  hi  sequuntur. 

lUe  ego,  Pannoniis  quondam  notiMimiis  oris» 
Inter  mille  viros  pnmus  fortisque  ^atavos, 
Adrtano  potui  qui  jndice  vasta  profundi 
^Ciquora  Danubii  cunctb  tranare  sub  armis, 
EmiBsUmque  arcu  dum  pendet  in  aere  telum 
Ac  redit,  ex  alia  fixi  fregic|ue  sagitta. 
Quern  non  Romanus  potuit^  non  Barbarus  unquam 
Non  jaciilo  miles,  non  arcu  vincere  Parthus. 
Hie  situS|  hoc  memori  saxo '  mea  fata  reliqui. 
£xempIo  mihi  sum,  primus  qui  talia  gessi. 
Viderit  anne  aliquis  post  me  mea  fecta  sequatur. 

M.  D.  B. 


■  Pro  V.  U  sufnucriptum  mea  fiicta  saenMri. 
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NTEGRITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES. 

No.  If. 


Iatino  before  proved  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  quoted  the 
lent  Scrqptunes  a|(;reeably  to  the  Hebrew  aiid  not  the  Septuagint,  I 
Inn  now  aboar  the  nature,  utility,  and  absolute  necessity  d  attending 
>  the  yonels  and  accents,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understandiag  in 
be  Sciiptaies,  and  without  which,  error,  contradiction,  and  uncer- 
iiBty»  ouist  necessarily  be  the  result  of  our  endeavour  to  obtain  a  tme 
nanrfation  of  the  original  Hebrew. 

I  hope  it  is  undemood  that  by  the  vowels,  I  do  not  mean  any  of 
le  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  western 
inyMfCi ;  but  sueh  as  are  called  poimU,  of  which  there  nxejtve  long^ 
iff  aA«rl»,niid  three  aery  9hmi,  making  ikurUtm  vowch»-  /Iliese  are 
le  true  oriental  vowels,  which  are  placed  witb  their  respective  let* 
sn^  and  without  which  the  consonants  could  not  be  pronounced ;  so 
lat  they  give  them  voke^  and  vary  the  mwaiing  and  application  of 
Mds* 

They,' who  are  advocates  tor  reading  Hebrew  without  these  vowels^ 
illow  tiie  practice  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who,  aller  the  dispersion 
r  the  Jews,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  langua^,  adopted  the 
lutoBi  observed  in  the  western  languages,  by  selecting  five  letters 
om  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  via.  JHTM  which  they  called  vowels,  and 
Itogether  rejected  the  true  ancient  vowels,  not  recollecting  that  the 
atres  lectwms  do  not  occur  in  succession  in  any  one  word  in  the 
rigiual,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pran0vnce  the  syllables :  the  <x>n8o- 
lots  being  dead  letters,  and  cannot  be  ai^cnlated  without  a  vowels 
heae  lettersy  then,  they  substitute  for.voweb  at  pleasure,  wherever 
lej  do  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  language.  Now  it  must  appear 
rtdent  that  as  the  change  of  vowel  alters  tlte  sense  oif  a  word  as  well 
I  its  application  in  all  languages,  so  by  this  mode  of  varying  the  lor- 
lograpby  at  pleasure,  the  true  sense  and  application  can  never  be 
id,  and  this  will  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  serious  blunders 
hioh  were  made  by  the  first  translators,  and  which  are  still  retained 

the  European  translations. 

Those  who  have  contended  against  the  voivel  points,  have  always 
vnght  forward  what  they  think  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
on,  that  the  copies  kept  in  the  synagogues  have  been,  and  are  at 
lb  day  without  the  vowel  points.    But  those  who  bidng  this  forward 

an  argument  against  them,  are  altogetlier  unacquainted  with  tlie 
ason  why  the  vowel  points  are  not  used  in  the  copy  kept  in  the  syna- 
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fyogucs.  I  b^vc  shown  in  a  former  number,  that  the  j^acrcd  lanniigCv 
both  as  to  consonants  and  vowels,  descended  complete  as  it  wus  pvoi 
by  God  to  the  first  race  of  men,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Bab}rionidi ; 
captivity,  and  that  their  perfect  temple  copies  were  taken  wiih  then 
to  Btd>\Iou,  where  the  Jews  founded  colleges,  and  were  pem^itled  to' 
worship  God  in  their  ivuial  way.  I  have  also  shown  that  at  tbcii 
return  from  Babylon,  the  |x>rfcct  temple  copy,  the*Ht7^19D»  hm^.^f' 

JahhiT^  wns  brought  with  them,  out  of  which  Ezra  taught  them 'the 
tnie  meaning  of  the  pure  Ilebre^v ;  for  as  their  vernacular  ton^iie  was 
a  little  tinctured  with  the  Babylonish  pronunciation,  lest  Ihe  temph 
copit\s  should  be  corrupted  by  this  foreign  pronanciation,  it  becaine 
necessary  that  the  scril>es  and  readers  should  be  perfectly  idslhiift^, 
hi  the  ancient  reading ;  and  thus  restore  the  purity  of  the  probuocK 
ation.  But  the  reason  why  the  copies  in  the  synagogues  were  iM 
pointe<l  aHer  the  return  from  the  captivity  was,  that  none  but  learned 
men  well  instructed  in  the  language  might  be  admitted  as  rMders  of 
the  law ;  which  Maimontdes '  has  fully  explained  from  ancient  autho- 
rity. It  is  therefore  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  iD(A>* 
duceil  into  the  otfice  of  reader,  that  the  copies  in  the  synaeognes  hive 
from  thut  |»eriod  to  the  present  day  been  nnpointed:  for  the  reader  is 
obli^nl  to  be  pcrfecily  qualified,  by  reading  the  service  in  a  pointed 
copv.  that  he  may  be  pre^iared  to  read  without  an  erroneous  pronpiH 
cijition  liefore  the  congn^gation. 

\  le;irned  Jewish  writer  says,  *'  one  of  the  first  and  most  consider- 
Mt  vS  thi»«e  who  introtfuccdthe  novel  doctrine  of  the  fate  httHiuikH 

kiH^wn  i>>  tl:e  name  oi  Elia^  Levita,  a  German  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
^i\tecn;{l  century.  He  asserted  that  they  were  invented  by  the  meo 
of 'ril«e*^i;i!(.  eouiran  to  the  opinion  of  Jib  whole  nation."  But  no 
riedit  eaii  bo  given  to  a  man  wlio,  a  thousand  years  after  these  men 
liveii,  ti.kis  the  lil-erty  of  declaring  without  any  authority,  that  the 
vowel  p-M!it«  v.ere  ttever  kmnvn  till  the  time  of  the  Tiberian  Masorites 
in  the  hi'tli  cei;tur>'.  All  this  as  has  been  justly  observed,*  is 
not  tri:r,  U\r  thf^  iinivrrMiie*  and  schools  in  Judea  were  wholly  dissi- 
pated und  suppressed,  and  no  learned  men  were  left  there  of  sufiici- 
ent  ability  for  bo  groat  a  >\ork.  For  the  very  floVishing  university  of 
the  Jfws  being  at  Bab>lon,  at  the  very  time  of  this  pretended  inven- 
tion, it  in  tf»o  extravagant  to  suppose  that  this  was  undertaken  with* 
out  their  Idjowlrrfge,  advice,  or  assistance,  and  that  it  should  be  imi- 
versali>  reerivr d  at  once. 

It  must  :!p)iear  evident  that  1)efore  the  captivity  all  their  copiei 
were  written  wilh  the  voweb.  Ean,  ch.  viii.  8.  m  they  read  mtki 
book,  in  the  law  of  God^  dhtinctfy,  and  gate  the  tense,  and  cammd 
ikem  to  vnderntand  the  readinr.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the 
sense,  and  cause  them  to  understand  the  reading,  without  the  vowd 
points.    I^et  any  one  try  the  experiment,  and  he  will  soon  be  eoo- 
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that  if  a  language  is  written  without  yowels,  the  naked  conso- 
mots  alone^  which' are  dead  in  themselves  and  incapable  of  being 
prtHiounoed,  cannot,  as  I  observed,  be  articulated.  How  are  such 
;^<ls  as  these  to  be  pronounced  1  IIT  rf ftr— "Uil  *ftr— ^3  ftif— 
byU^^PD  rkb—y)^  brk-dy^  tstm-^no^  tnnd.  Surely  there 
needs  ntf  argument  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  putting  in  voweh  at  ran* 
dou^  at  thoe  then  would  be  no  certainty  in  the  application  of  any 
word  in  the  language. 

.  The  learned  Jews,  however^  before  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
were  of  a  different  opinion* 

^The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  230. 
Ka|ibi  Jochanan,  president ;  and  the  Babylonish  before  the  year  500. 
Both  these  Talmuds  quote  the  Masorites.  Hieros.  Megill.  c.  4.-— 
Ifpf^arim.  c.  4.  fol.  37. — Kidduschim,  c.  1.  fol.  SO.  Hence  it  is 
ei^l^knt  that  a  reference  is  made  to  the  first  Masorites,  or  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  over  whom  Ezra  presided ;  what  little  informatioD 
nioie  writers  must  have  acquired  concerning  the  origin  of  the  vowels^ 
who  have  contended  that  they  were  not  known  before  the  fifth,  and 
some  before  the  tenth  century. 

.  Bfoses  says,  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  And  ik^u  shah  write  upon  ike  tionei^ 
iUlke  win-dt  of  this  law,  plainly.  But  if  the  vowel  points  are 
noi  attisDded  to,  it  ^vould  not  be  possible  to  understand  the  law.  For 
example,  toltf,  shamo,  *  his  name,'  but  the  same  letters  with  a 
change  of  the  vowel  are  -IDV  skimmu,  *  astonished/  Jer.  ii.  12. 
^O'^  iofy — but  by  a  variation  of  the  vowels,  the  same  consonanti 
ifgmff  mndemi.  Deut.  xxiii.  17*  1^  kabeed,'  means  '  honor,'  Gen. 
XX.  12 ;  but  the  same  word  by  a  change  of  vowel  T13  kaabeed,  means 
'grievous.'  Gen.  xii.  10.     "T23  kebad,  *  slow.'    £xod.  iv.  10.    TX) 

• 

Med,  'laden.'    Isaiah  i.  4.    T^^kohed,   'heavy.'   Exod.  xviL  12, 

*t33  ktubodt    *  glory.'   Nah.  xi.  9.     ^JT^  baareeke,    •  bless.' — IpO 

htrehtt  *  the  knee.* — 1^2  bisar,  '  tidings.' — Tfefi  boMsaar,  •  flesh,'--^ 

S:t»  etc,  Arc 

'  Ft  has  frequently  been  said,  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  an  nncefr 
ttin  language,  because  the  same  word,  we  are  told,  has  a  number  of 
metdinss.  This  objection  is  made  only  by  those  who  know  too  little 
of  the  language  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  it:  or  who  have  at- 
t^mptM  to  understand  Hebrew  by  the  bare  consonants  without  attend- 
ing either  to  vaweis  or  accents:  it  has  prevented  many  of  the  clergy 
mAi  httempting  the  study  of  the  original  from  which  Christ  and  the 
Aii^leii' preached,  and  to  which  they  constantly  referred,  to  enforce 
^HK^Imths  of  the  christian  religion.  I  have  the  production  of  one  of 
these  objectors  before  me,  who  8))eakiug  concerning  the  l^n  NtichaJk, 

!i3erpent«'  .Gen.  cb«  iii.  1.  says,  "  Nachash,  and  7^if,  are  likely  to 
mean  at  once  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  a  kippopotannts,  fornication,  a 


Which  bath  six  significations. 
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ekam^  a  jNrtr  ^  /tiitrSf  m  piece  ef  knue,  m  piece  ef  eteel,  and  i 
jmrar."  Were  this  true*  it  would  afford  oi  a  lancotable  proof  of  tk 
QDcertain  meaniDg  and  applicatioo  of  the  Hebrew  laagoage:  sadi 
objectors  |)erhaps  are  not  aware  that  they  are  not  oolj  contradictiiig 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  tcnptores  which  say»  that  they  air  is 
plain,  that  &  wmf-fming  muim  ekm  mot  err  tkereiu,  bat,*  that  tliej  aia 
at  the  same  tiiae  setting  up  their  own  wisdoB  in  opposition  to  the  wii- 
dom  of  God :  it  is  in  plain  terms  declaring  that  God  has  giiai 
the  Scriptures  in  an  uncertain  language,  concerning  which  no  coa- 
clnsions  can  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the  oaoertainty  of  its  meiniM 
and  application.  Were  tbis  true,  it  would  annihilate  the  fiuth  of  hath 
Jew  and  Christian,  in  the  divine  record.  Such  writers  take  but  a  put 
of  the  lan^uai^,  the  cmuammUs,  and  reject  the  Yowels  and  acccnti^ 
Ibr  with  a  change  of  vowel  tftt)  AmcA^asA,  which  always   acani  a 

eerpent,  is  f^ritten  ^tin  Nackcfsh,  *  to  divine.'  Gen.  xliv.  5.  and  thii 

oithograpliical  variatiou  is  always  made  by  the  sacred  writen  for  the 
words,  iUd^  fettere^  kraes,  fornication^  &c  the  same  word  there- 
fore, written  with  the  saiue  vowels,  never  has  different  meanings  in  any 
part  of  scripture,  which  incontestably  proves  that  no  laqguage.  what- 
ever is  so  certain,  as  to  meaning  and  application,  as  the  Hebrew  hn- 
guage.  But  had  the  Hebrew  Iweu  an  uncertain  language,  which, ad- 
mitted double  or  sevenfold  meanings,  the  Jews  who  no  doubt  onder- 
stood  the  language,  as  well  as  the  Apostles,  would  ha\'e  told  them  so ; 
they  would  have  said,  that  there  was  no  certaint}  in  the  language,  and 
that  their  references  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  not  to  lie. depend- 
ed on.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fact,  lor  notwithstanding  aH  the 
groundless  instnoations  which  are  made  against  the  integrity  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text,  we  find  tliat  Christ  and  the  Apostles  referred 
th^  to  these  very  Hebrew  scriptures,  saying,  eearck  the  scripHnm^ 
for  in  tkem  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life^  and  they  are  tkey  whkk 
f^ify  ^f  m^-  We  fiiul  also  that  Christ  frequently  read  and  taught  in 
the  temple,  from  tlic  books  of  Moses,  tlie  IVaJms,  and  the  Prophets^ 
all  things  wliieh  were  written  concerning  himself. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  very  same  words  having  the  same  radijr,  or 
.  the  same  coneononts,  can  neither  be  pronounced,  nor  applied  without 
their  vowels ;  for  as  these  words  occur  in  the  same  Ibnn  of  consonants, 
were  there  not  a  difference  in  the  vowel-points  to  apply  them,  sobm 
having  five,  six,  and  eight  roeaninvs,  there  could  be  no  certainty  iu 
any  word  in  the  language,  all  the  words  having  difierent  Bseanings  ac- 
cording to  I  heir  orthographical  amingemcnt,  as  must  be  tiie  case  to 
all  langu»<;€s.  No  language  could  be  read  ^Tith  consonants  only,  how 
would  hr  be  known  to  mean  hare,  hair,  here,  hire,  heir,  hoa  r?  ot 
hr,  bare,  bear,  bkr,  beer,  bore,  boor  f  or  pr,  pare,  pair,  pear,  pier, 
pore^  wrpwr,  drc. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  not  left  to  the  uncertainty  of  tradag 
the  meaning  as  well  as  we  can  from  the  sense'  of  the  passage,  which 
many,  who  have  understood  a  little  of  the  language,  have  ventured  to 
assert :  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  as  certain 
as  to  its  meaning  and  applicationi  as  any  other  iaiigaage«  and  that 
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widiont  die  nse  of  the  vofwel-poiiita^  the  ancient  Hebi««P9  could  not 
have  knomi  the  distinction  between  werbs  active  and  paunwe,  the  dif- 
tuentwtode$,  tenseM,  persons,  imperaiivts^  infinitives,  and  participles 
aeiive  and  passive  in  all  the  coi^ju^txons,  unless  they  had  known  the 
uie  of  the  voiyels,  which  must  hare  been  coevai  with  the  language, 
and  consequently  must  have  formed  a  part  of  it.  This  must  appear 
cooclnsiTe  to  every  learned  man,  without  supposing,  what  no  one  will , 
aAaiit,  that  God  gave  to  man  a  language  like  that  of  the  bnites,  a 
laugoage  in  which  it  was  impossible  tor  him  to  converse ;  which  must 
hsTtt  been  the  case  if  the  vowel-paints  had  not  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  language. 

How  is  the  verb  in  all  its  various  meanings  to  be  understood  and 
apiflied,  if  it  were  not  by  the  use  of  the  vowel>points  ?  for  example, 
in  the  conju^tions  kal,  phiel»  phual,  imperative^  infinitive,  and  par* 
tidple  benoni. 

Kal  nigs  k€  visited. 

nU  *T^  he  wsitsi frequently, 

Phnat  ^Jgb  ^  ^  ^^^  visited  Jrequently. 

Incentive  ^9  visit  tkau. 
PMd  nfinitive  TfgB  to  visit  often. 
Fhiial  infinitive  *tp!9  to  he  visited  often. 
Particip.  Benoni 


It  has  been  shown  that  no  word  can  be  pronounced  without  vowels, 
and  here  is  a  word  written  with  the  same  consonants,  pkd,  which  has 
eight  different  meanings  and  applications  ;  now  as  no  vowels  are  ever, 
written  in  the  body  of  the  word  in  Hebrew,  unless  the  vowel  was 
written  to  every  syllable,  not  a  word  could  either  be  pronounced  or 
applied,  as  must  be  obvious  firom  what  follows,  even  to  those  who  are 
ignonnt  of  the  language.  Suppose  pled  written  with  consonants 
only,  it  cannot  be  pronounced ;  and  as  the  vowels  in  all  languages 
always  give  the  meaning  and  application  as  well  as  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing, it  cannot  be  applied ;  if  its  radical  meaning  was  remember- 
edf  it  could  never  be  applied  with  any  certainty  in  any  of  its  particular 
meanmgs  and  applications:  he  vitited,  would  be  mistaken  for  visit 
tkam,  visiting,  has  been  visited,  visited  often,  visit  often,  thus  no- 
thing but  uncertainty  would  occur,  the  scriptures  could  never  be 
understood.  Attempts  at  correction  would  be  as  common  as  when 
Drs.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  proposed  their  alterations  of  the  original 
Ilebrew  scriptures. 

If  the  voweb  had  not  been  coeval  with  the  language,  it  would  not* 
have  been  possible  for  the  first  race  of  men  to  distiuguish  the  same 
person  in  the  different  conjugations,  which  they  must  have  known, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  understood  each  other :  as  fi>r  example, 
in  tl|^. first  person  singular  future  of  Kal,  Nipual,  Phiel,  Puual, 
and  HoPHAL. 


Kal.  ipWi  IwUlvirit. 
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Niphal.  IJ^^  qibakced.  /  will  he  visited* 
Phiel.  *Vi]!GH  eapbakccd.  i  will  wit  often. 
Plxual.  ^1^*5  aphuccad.  /  tviU  be  ritiled  often. 
Hopbal.  "I^^k  Aaphkad.  I  shall  be  caused  to  tisiim 

Again,  tlie  first  persons  siugular  preter. — the  second  persons  fon- 
niuc — tbe  second  persons  masculine — tlie  third  persons  reminine-7-llK 
first  penons  pliiml — the  second  persons  feminhic  pluml — the  seoool 
persons  niasc-tilinc  plural— the  third  persons  plural  in  Kal,  Ph'ieIv 
and  PfiuAL  ;  the  second  person  fominitic  plural  future,  the  third  per- 
son masculine  plural  future,  in  Kal,  Nippal^  Phiel,  Phual,  aad 
Hopliel ;  and  the  imperatives,  masculine  singular,  feminine  singular, 
masculhic  plural,  and  feminine  plural ;  arc  each  respectively  written 
with  the  same  consonants. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  tiue  vowels  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  language,  as  there  is  no  method  hy  which  a  single  consonant  qao 
be  pronounced  without  its  accom])anving  vowel;  the  true  mcaBUOg 
and  application  of  a  word  cannot  be  given  without  attending  to  ortbo- 
graphical' arrangement,  as  is  the  case  m  all  languages. 

Having  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  is  acquainted  witb  tbe 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  the  vowel-points  must  have  formed  a  part  of 
tbe  language,  and  that  unless  this  had  been  the  case,  tbe  anci^t 
nations  before  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  nibaarcLy  when 
M  the  earth  teas  of  one  language,  which  was  the  Hebrew  language, 
could  not  have  communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  I  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  another  branch  of  Hebrew  learning  which 
sbonM  be  known  by  the  Hebrew  critic,  and  without  which  a  true 
understanding  of  a  great  part  of  the  scriptures  cannot  be  acquired. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  arc  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  accents  is  as  nocossary  as  the  vouhIs  in  order  to  uo- 
derstand  the  scriptures.  If  tlie  Iji^Iisli  language  wero  not  a  national 
laitjruage,  and  if  a  Iranicr  wore  not  to  an  end  to  the  few  points  wc 
have,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  read  so  as  to  uoaer»tand  a 
great  part  of  the  langua!^o.  Even  atnong  the  native  public  orators, 
on  account  of  bad  accentuation,  wc  find  that  the  idea  of  the  speaker 
is  often  mlsuirdorstood ;  and  e^'en  among  our  best  writers,  the  imt 
dMrine  of  points  and  accents  is  nliogt^ther  uncertain  or  arbitraii^' : 
arid  this  great  want  of  pjints,  and  inattention  to  accentuation  In  all 
the  European  languages,  renders  them  rude  uiid  barbarous  when  com- 
P|ft>edf  with  the  origuial  i>erfect  language,  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  modem  languages  we  have  but  four  points  for  varying  the 
tilftf!  in  reading,  and  but  two  which  signity  a  change  of  passion,  or 
lAt^ntion  in  tiie'mind  of  the  WTiter  and  spc-jker,  the  point  of  admira' 
tl&n^  and  the  point  of  interrogation.  We  have  no  points  to  deter- 
mfne  the  various  changes  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  in 
tb^wtiler  and  speaker ;  such  as  joy,  grieL  fear,  anger^  love^  hate, 
^¥y,'fnAliee,  hypocrisy,  haste,  &c.  and  the  degree  of  emphasis 
wfireh  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires.    But  in  the  Hebrew,  all 
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b  so  admirably  pointed  out  by  the  accents,  that  the  young  gra- 
e  may  read  with  as  mnch  propriety  as  the  lenmed  Rabbi. 
»nie  imperfect  idea  may  be  had  of  the  nectsaity  of  teading  with 
iccents  as  well  as  tlie  vowcl-poiuts,  from  the  following  example  ia 
Baglish  language,  which  accordingly  as  the  accents  are  varied  will 

a  difierent  application.  Wiilj^vu  walk  witt^  me  to  St,  Prnkti  !•• 
f  if  the  accent  be  upon  the  word  j^otf,  the  answer  may  be,  mo^ 
*.  dker  person  may— if  on  walk,  the  answer  may  be,  no,  IwUt 
-4f  on  wiik  m^,  no,  I  will  ride  with  your  hroiher^Ai  oa  St* 
ts,  no,  I  will  go  to  St,  Peter*s — if  on  to-datf^  no*  I  will  go  io^ 
row.  Now  as  uy  varying  the  accents  in  the  English  language. 
iges  will  have  a  very*  different  application,  so  by  varying  the 
iit;on  the  same  word,  it  will  have  a  different  meaning  and  applica- 

.  For  example,  retbrt,  a  keen  reply — retort,  a  chemical  vessel; 
<nf,  a  gift— pres^f,  to  exhibit ;  produce^.  pTofit-^prodice,  offer 
lotice;  prqjM^  to  jut  out — project,  contrivance;  record^  a  re- 
sr — record,  to  celebrate,  &c.  &c. 

ut  the  Hebrew  accents  are  of  far  greater  consequence  and  utility, 
liey  not  onlv  cirable  us  to  separate  every  verse  into  its  mayor  and 
or  propositions,  which  cHnnot  be  done  without  this  knowledge ; 
also  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  of  greater  moment  as 
uantity  or  quality,  pointing  out  the  rhetorical  climax,  and  noting 
formation  of  the  adjective  in  its  different  stages;  and  also  those 
junctive  propositions  which  contiiiu  a  number  of  sulnects;  tJboia 
ch  are  not  absolute,  and  those  which  are  incapable  of  being  joined 
:i  the  antecedent,  or  with  the  subsequent  ones.    I  may  further  ob- 
'e,  tliat  those  which  have  the  power  of  trans|>osition,  are  of  great 
tortance ;  by  these  pab^ages  which  are  not  only  contradictory  in 
translations^  but  wliich  a])pear  to  be  contradictory  in  the  original 
»,  are  found  to  be  not  so ;  hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  ibis 
nch  of  learning^,  and  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  accents  by  whick 
se  passages  can  only  be  reconciled^  were  coeval  with  the  language. 
Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  accent  varies  the  application,  even 
irt  the  same  vowels  occur,  unci  by  not  attendii^  to  this  impoitaot 
nch  of  f lebrew  leamino;,  roahv  writers  have  committed  great  error% 
:rauslatiug  the  text ;  tlus  we  shall  lind  will  account  for  many  incQii* 
encies  in  the  authorised  translations. 

ji  puisuing  this  subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  leaned 
der  such  proofs  as  will  convince  him  that  a  true  translation  cannot 
had  without  a  due  altentiou  to  the  accent i  as  well  as  to  the  vowel' 

§ 

nt$,  ^ 

'.  have  no  occasion  to  inform  those  who  have  rightly  studied  the 
brew  language,  what  is  meant  by  accents ;  but  for  the  information 
those,  who,  so  far  from  having  acquainte<l  themselves  witli  the 
ents,  have  totally  neglected  the  vowels,  I  would  say,  that  by  ti» 
lents  are  not  meant  those  points  which  afiect  the  sound  and  vary 
application  of  the  wonl,  as  l^tCf  ehur,  *  a  wall,'  and  "l^ttf  ihor, 
]  ox/  but  they  are  points  or  stops,  which  not  only  .regulate  the 
ding,  but  which  also  frequently  determine  the  sense,  and  change 
!  common  acceptation  and  application  of  sentences,  and.  yet  f^ 
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.pnserve  Umi  true  mMoing  of  every  word.  -The  most  fcaraoi 
imriaDs  among  die  Jews  are  of  the  same  opintoii»  and  Bostorf  t^% 
f*  the  pemU  and  aceemts  are  called  QyD,   i.  e.  Judgmmi.  mm, 

$enm.  They  bear  this  name,  becavse  by  right  pronunciation  thej 
five  a  right  aense  and  meaning  to  the  words,  and  by  tme  dntmctiM 
m  reading,  they  give  the  sense  of  the  passage.'^  I  now  ixBer  a  far 
imtanoes  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  aeeeni§  as  weB  u 
the  wwth. 

1.  In  the   lOth  Psalm,  v.  l^th,  it  is  said,  JH) .  jntfn  Jf^^  T3|f 

»Spi«)-ta  iyCh  tf^TTjn.  Break  thou  the  arm  ofti^md^  andikaaa 

man :  §eek  out  his  wickedness  till  th^ujiud  none.  This  is  not  intsOi- 
bfe ;  it  is  inco;^sistent,  not  only  with  the  original,  hat  with  the  eon- 
mon  meaning  of  words.     This  verse  contains  two  |>ropositions»  tke 

ifirst  is,  yt^  J^nt   ini^^  break  the  arm  of  the  wicked.      But  tlie 

translators  have  erred  in  ending  the  first  proposition  thus,  hrtak  thsu 
the  arm  of  the  wicked,  and  the  evil  man ;  whereas  the  proposition  ends  at 
nth  rashang,  Mvicked/    There  was  no  authority,  nor  even  necessity, 

for  crowding  in  the  words,  and  the  evil  man  ;  no  word  for  mmi  oecnn 
in  the  Hebrew ;  JTYI  varang^  belongs  to  the  second  pri^iositimiy  and 

there  is  not  any  diflerence  between  a  wicked  man  and  an  evil  nun. 
Neither  can  man  be  understood,  but  mischief,  occasioned  by  wicked 
men,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  ^1  varang:  therefore  the  passage  is 

altogether  out  of  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  translation.  But  when  the 
accents  are  attended  to,  the  verse  will  truly  read  agreeably  to  the 
original,  and  without  a  subjunctive,  as  some  have  attempted  to  raider 
it;  as  it  does  not  exist  iu  the  language.  Break  thou  the  arm  cfthe 
Mcktd;  then  thou  shak  search  out  his  wickedness,  but  mischief  thou 
shalt  not  find. 

'  If.  Judges,  vj.  24.  And  Gideon  bmlt  there  an  altar  unio  the  Lord, 
Offyitf  nw  v~M*1^    and  he  called  it  Jehovah-Shalom,    These  words 

cannot  be  applied  to  the  altar ;  whoever  attends  to  the  accents  will 
find  that  they  have  a  very  different  application.  Indeed  the  tnmsla- 
iors  by  connecting  TtltV  Jehovah,  with  Vfuttf  shalom,  could  not  make 

sense,  therefore  they  left  the  words  without  translating  them,  giviog 
only  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  in  English.  No  Hebraist  can  make 
sense  if  he  translates  these  two  words,  and  connects  and  applies  then 
As  they,  are  applied  in  the  translation  ;  for  such  a  term  as  Jehsmh- 
peace,  cai«not  be  applied  to  the  altar.  Those  who  understand  ^ 
accents  will  know  that  TtHV  Jehovah,  cannot  be  joined  with  DW 

Aalom,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  translators  have  made  fti% 
error ;  for  instead  of  (jideon  <^^i>g  the  altar  Jehovah-shsdam,  it  is 
iTfrP  Jehovah  who  pronounces  Uw0  shalom,  or  peace  to  Gideon. 

The  accent  shows  that  the  noun  cannot  be  so  connected,  and 
this  is  also  consistent  with  the  former  verse,  where  it  is  said, 
^  Ovlt^  rhiT  *b  *0^i^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  peace  be  wUo 

thee.    Iu  this  verse,  tlie  same  word  Dvt^  shahm,  is  translated  peace. 
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«uid  the  word  ^  lo,  is  truly  traitflated,  U  kkm ;  but  in  the  foikwiig 
verse,  instead  cf  using  the  masculine  pronoyp  singukr  in  the  iMne 
word,  as  th^  connected  nVt^  Jehovah^  with  DY?tf  xAoImw,  and  applied 

it  to  the  ailar ;  th^  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  neuter  pro* 
noun,  though  there  is  not  a  neuter  in  the  tanguage.  So  that  the  same 
word  T>  to,  with  the  same  construction,  which  in  tli$  preceding  verse 
is  trmishited  to  kirn,  is  translated  to  it,  which  should  hafve  beeii  trans- 
lated to  him.  This  verse  then,  corrected  by  the  accents,  is  perfectly 
^coosisfent  with  the  preceding,  consequently  with  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer;  it  truly  reads  thus:  Tken  Gideon  bmiit  on  ottMr  tkoro 
MHto  the  Lord,  ond  the  Lord  called  to  him.  Peace. 

III.  Isaiah,  xlix.  5.  Though  Israel  he  not  gathered,  but  it  n  ex- 
pressly said  in  contradiction  to  this,  that  Israel  shall  be  gathered. — 
And  Job.  xiii.  15.  Though  he  shy  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. — 
The  first  of  these  admits  ^i^  lo,  which,  as  it  is  translated  without 
attending  to  the  accetUs,  is  contrary  to  truth.— The  second  reads  con* 
sistently  with  the  sense  of  the  text,  but  the  translators  have  altogether 
rejected  }^  lo,  from  the  text;  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  it  reads 
^ix[\  greater  efiect,  bccau>o  it  is  f;ir  more  expressive  by  retaining  it. 
Therefore  the  learned  will  allow  that  the  translators  have  done  wrong 
by  rejecting  ti^  lo,  from  these,  and  many  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
while  other  writers  by  not  attending  to  the  accentual  reading,  and  at 
the  same  lime  retaining  the  word,  have  introduced  these  incoosistec- 
cies,  and  contradictory  passages.  For  the  learned  Hebraist  is  aware 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  the  proposiiions  in  a  verse,  whether  one, 
two,  or  more,  nor  is  it  |)ossible  to  know  when  that  illustrative  patt  of 
language  occurs,  a  parenthesis,  without  the  accents. 

'i'he  reader,  by  turning  to  my  article  on  the  absohy^e  integrity  of 
the  Ukbrew  text,  in  No.  XVI.  will  be  convinced  of  the  errors  com* 
niitted  by  those  who  have,  in  contradiction  to  obvious  fiKts  thete 
stated,  so  uijudiciously  declared,  that  the  rowels  were  of  a  late  date^ 
not  more  ancient  than  the  later  Masorites  600  years  after  Christ.  But 
the  accents  (without  which  it  is  evident  the  Scriptures  in  general  can- 
not be  truly  translated)  have  very  rarely  been  atteuded  to  iu  modem 
limes.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  acknowledge  their  great  im- 
portance. Jonathan,  the  paraphrast,  who  lived  AO  years  before  Christ, 
says,  *'  the  accents  are  to  the  letters  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.** 
Babbi  Judah  on  the  Mtshna  says,  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  make  any  alte- 
rations in  the  passages  which  were  not  made  by  Moses,  if  all  the  prQ- 
phets  were  equal  to  Moses,  they  had  no  power  to  alter  a  letter,  or 
poinl  of  the  law." — And  the  ancient  Rabbies  who  wrote  the  Zohar, 
about  100  years  after  Christ,  say  on  that  passage,  the  wise  shall  shine, 
*  the  wise  arc  the  letters,  the  liistre  are  the  accents,  like  tlie  soul  in  the 
body,  for  the  accents  of  the  law,  are  like  a  crown  on  the  heads  of  thie 
letters.". 

The  Talmud  in  Megilla,  c.  4.  on  Ezra  viii.  8.  They  gone  the  sense, 
says,  "  they  placed  tlte  accents  and  made  them  understand  the  reading 
by  them.'' — And  Aben  Ezra,  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  ttte 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  they  taught  their  posterity  the  .ten^e 
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iOfefcrywOTd  by  the  Towels  and  accents/'  Three  of  the  nan  of  the 
gnat  aynaffogne  mentioned  b^  Aben  Ezra  and  the  Rabbies;  were  the 
pcophett  Haggai,  and  Zachariah,  and  Ezra  the  scribe,  who  taiH|ft 
Ihe  people  the  true  reading  by  the  vowel  points,  and  the  aoeents.  See 
M^il.  c.  i.  fol.  3. ;  Kiddeschim,  c.  i.  fol.  SO. ;  Nedariai.  <^  4.  fol.  9f. 
And  the  Talnmds»  which  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  thin! 
cepluryy  speaking  on  this  subject,  say,  it  <<  gives  the  aense  tff  the 
law." 

■  I  have  given  sufficient  quotations  from  the  ancieDt  wiitiMi  of  the 
Babbies,  to  prove  that  the  accents  were  in  use  before  the  BabylflBiih 
captivity,  as  it  will  appear  to  the  learned  in  the  language,  from  the 
above  passages,  that  thu  must  have  been  the  case.  "Jnie  inqmed 
writers  do  not,  as  they  are  made  to  do  in  the  translations,  contradict 
each  other,  by  saying  in  one  part,  though  Israel  he  mat  gmikeni, 
while  in  other  parts  they  have  said,  Israel  shall  he  gathered :  ikm 
hati  multiplied  the  nation  and  not  increased  thejcy^  while  the  same 
vene  says  expressly,  that  God  had  increased  Ihe  joy,  according  to  tht 
jojf  in  harvest^  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spott. 

They  never  couid  have  heeu  inspired  to  write  words  for  which  then 
was  no  necessitv,  words  suppress^  in  the  translation,  but  necessary 
to  be  translatedi,  iu  order  to  give  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scriptaie^ 
to  silence  the  Aitile  objections  of  deists,  which  derive  their  origii 
either  from  ignorance,  or  from  a  total  inattention  to  the  vamela  iai 
accents. 

As  the  accents  were  most  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  audcot 
Hebrews,  and  neither  letter,  vowel,  nor  accent,  were  ever  altered  bj 
them,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  accents  were  not  only  knowQ  and  in  use 
when  the  law.  vras  given  on  Sinai ;  but  as  the  Hebrew  was  the  hn- 
ffuage  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  nations,  the  £gyptians»  Chal- 
deans, Phcenicians,  &c.  it  would  show  a  want  of  discernment,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  language  in  which  God  gave  his  laws,  laws  which  re- 
quired an  unequivocal  decUration  of  his  will,  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  admit  of  a  double  meaning,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  it 
had  been  deficient  in  the  vowels  that  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
in 'the  accents  which  determine  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

If  the  ancieut  Hebrews,  in  order  to  urulerstand  their  own  language, 
always  read  according  to  the  vowel-points,  and  the  accents,  (as  is 
shown  above  from  the  ancient  writings  of  their  learned  men,  and  also 
in  No.  XVI.  where  it  is  proved  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testameatt 
that  the  apostles  quote  the  Hebrew  in  Greek,  and  strictly  adhere  to 
the  vowels  and  the  accents):  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  accounting  for  the  manifest  inconsistencies  in  all  the 
European  translations,  but  by  attributing  them  to  ignorance  in  the 
first  translators,  respecting  tliese  branches  of  Hebrew  learning ;  the 
knowledge,  and  the  use  of  the  vowels  and  accents. 

\q  this  state  has  Hebrew  remained  among  Christians  from  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  to  the  present  day,  and  although  some  learned 
men  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  viMoela  and  accents,  to  obtain  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scrip? 
tures^  so  fiu:  has  thn  knowledge  sunk  mto  oUivion,  without  atteodiiv 
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>  vomei  or  aeeemt,  that,  we  sec  translation  aAer  translatioD,  and  qno- 
ition  after  quotation,  scut  forth  with  all  the  appearance  of  deep 
ssearcfa^  and  profound  kuowled^  of  the  ori spinal.     I  refer  the  reader 

>  the  tnuMlatiom  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Canticiea^  which  have 
itelj  made  (heir  appearance. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  to  those  wlio  are,  undoubtedly,  anxknis 
NT  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  cause,  but  who  have  supposed  that, 
n  account  of  the  contradictions  in  the  translation,  there  is  a  neces- 
ity  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  corrected,  in  order  to  ref?oncile 
hose  panages.  These  persons,  in  general,  have  harnessed  themselves 
1  the  trappings  of  Drs.  Kennicott,  De  llossi,  and  others,  who,  as  they 
oald  not  reconcile  the  contradictions  in  the  European  translations^ 
oocluded  that  errors  must  have  been  committed  by  the  translators, 
r  by  the  transcribers  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  have  left  behind  them 
ohiminous  collectioiis  of  supposed  necessary  corrections.  I  would 
dvise  them  not  to  be  guided  by  such  unfounded  assertions,  but  to  exa- 
line  the  original  Hebrew,  lay  aside  all  commentators  as  authorities,  and 
uffer  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  native  meaning  to  be  ikiir  oum  intier- 
ireters.  I  have  shown  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  what  depen- 
knee  u  to  1>e  placed  on  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
uppoacd  that  the  novel  doctrine  of  the  points,  as  they  were  pk*ased 
o  call  it,  was  introduced  at  a  very  late  period  after  the  dispersion, 
md  thus  they  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Elias  Levita,  a  German 
few,  who  lived  in  the  l6th  century,  and  had  the  confidence  to  assert, 
M>ntrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  whole  nation,  that  tliey  were  uivented 
)y  the  men  of  'riberias.  But,  at  that  period,  500  years  after 
[Christy  **  th^re  were  no  universities,  no  schools  in  Jndea,  they  were 
dl  suppressed  and  dispersed  ;  no  learned  men  were  left  there,  capable 
>f  so  great  a  work."  But  had  this  been  the  work  of  men,  it  would 
lave  required  ages  to  accomplish  it ;  and  during  this  long  period, 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  the  men  of  Tiberias,  are  we  to  sup- 
XMe,  as  no  word  can  be  articulated  without  vowels,  and  as  thb 
natres  lecriones  do  not  occur  in  succession  in  any  word  in  the 
Hebrew,  that  they  put  in  vowels  at  random,  or  interpreted  their  inar- 
'.iculate  consonants,  by  looks  and  motions  1  This  was  done,  according 
o  Elias  Levita,  "  without  the  knowledge,  advice,  or  assistance,  of  the 
nost  learned  Jews  at  the  florishing  university  at  Babylon,  and  oni- 
k'ersally  received  every  where."  It  might  be  asked  of  Drs.  Kennicott 
md  De  Rossi,  how  they  could  suppose  it  possible  to  make  their  pro- 
posed alterations  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  in  any  of  thfe 
ntions  on  the  continent  ?  Would  not  such  a  proceeiling  be  imraedf* 
itely  detected  1  And  if  it  be  not  |)ossible  at  this  remote  period  of  their 
jispersion,  it  would  surely  apply  with  greater  eflect  at  that  early  date. 
But  so  particular  have  the  Jews  been,  in  all  ages,  since  the  time  of 
Moses,  that  they  would  never  suffer  one  iota  or  tittle  to  be  altered. 
So  man,  who  thinks  rationally  on  the  subject,  can  sup)>ose  that  the 
congregated  body  of  the  fathers,  or  elders,  who  overlived  Jostnut^ 
irould  alter  any  part  of  the  sacred  autograph,  but  that  they  delivered 
t  pore  to  their  children's  children,  who,  according  to  divme  appotnt- 
nent»  have  most  scrupulously   preserved    the  letters,  vowels,  and 
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accemti;,  to  the  pre^^t  day.  One  of  your  correspoodeots  has  asked, 
''  what  peculiar  circuaistances  have  preserved  thf  J^ish  Scrtptmei 
from  the  ordiaary  casualties  of  copyists  and  the  corrosions  of  time  f* 
No  peculiar  circumstances  w^^re  necessary  ekcept  the  <rircuni#taiioe 
of  the  divine  ap)Miintment  of  a  whole  nation,  ordaioecl  tc/  he^tlie 
guardian  of  the  sacred  letter,  vowel^  and  accent,  for  ever.  .  I  might  ask, 
as  I  have  in  another  place,  ''what  |)eculiar  circumstances  have j^ 
served  the"  writings  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Efuclid,  for  3()0d.  yesifl 
are  they  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  those  Wiiters! 
'*  the  casualties  of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time»"  have  hot 
affected  them!  there  has  not  heen  any  alteration  in  the  original 
test  of  these  writers.  Nor  was  it  possible,  because  the  eye  of  the 
learned  world  was  upon  them  in  all  ages,  which  would  soon  have 
detected  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  would  have  ruined  th^chaiac- 
ter  of  the  interpolator.  On  this  ground  alone,  we  are  certain  that 
the  present  origrinal  Scriptures  are  pure  and  uncorrupted,  because 
a  whole  nation  has  been  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  letter  from 
tlie  time  it  was  given  to  this  day.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  reflect- 
ing Christian,  who  believes  in  the  particular  providence  of  God,  to 
doubt  that  he  has  preserved  the  original,  not  only  from,  "  the  casual- 
ties of  copyists,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,"  but  also  from  the  uni- 
versal efforts  of  all  the  Pagan  nations,  the  Bahyloniatu,  Pawm, 
Grecians,  and  Ramans,  who  strove  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
empires  to  destroy  the  sacred  records.  What,  but  a  peculiar  assem- 
blage of  providential  circumstances,  could  effect  it? 

These  nations,  in  order  to  destroy  those  records  which  condemned 
their  idolatrous^  practices,  destroyed  the  government  of  the  Jews, 
carried  them  into  captivity,  subjected  them  to  the  oppression  of  the 
heathen,  and  finally  drove  them  from  their  own  country,  and  dis- 
persed them  among  all  the  nations,  as  had  been  foretold  in  the  divine 
record  for  1500  years.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  Scriptuies  are 
justly  called  s ACRE o,  because,  neither  the  "casualties  of  copyists, 
^the  corrosions  of  time,"  nor  the  most  energetic  exertions  of  Pagans 
and  Deists,  have  been  able  to  destroy  them.  The  original  Hebrew 
Scriptures  have  always  been  in  their  possession,  have  been  daily  read 
in  their  synagogues,  and  in  their  families,  and  as  they  were  com- 
manded, thev  have  taught  them  to  their  children  to  this  day :  and 
notwitustanuing  that  their  powerful*  enemies,  the  Babylonians,  Per- 
dans,  Grecians,  and  Romans,  are  sunk  in  eternal  oblivion*  they 
remain  a  distinct  people,  agreeably  to  the  divine  dedatatioo.  Hei^ce 
they  have  preserved  their  language,  their  religious  laws,  and  ordinances 
to  thb  day ;  no  alteration  could  take  place  in  their  language*  it  has 
always  been  a  living  language. 

But  when  we  seriously  consider  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
who  govenis  the  most  minute  concerns  of  this  world  by  his  provi- 
dence, can  we  doubt,  that  he,  who  gave  the  Scripture  for  a  rule  of 
life  tfi  man— who  commanded  his  followers  to  search  this  very  Scrip- 
ture, from  which  he  himself  taught,  and  preached,  has  preserved  it 
pur^'  to  this  day  ?  1  o  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  conclude 
*tfaa{  the  Bible  is  hot  the  word  of  God,  and  that  God  does  not  govern 
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the  concerns  of  man  by  his  providence.  It  would  be*  assertitijry  in 
l^ntennSf  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  mutilated  by  •**  tlie  Hrtual- 
ties  of  ,copvlsts,  and  the  corrosions  of  time/'  whicb,  if  admitted^ 
Would  render  the  words  of  Christ  of  no  effect ;  because  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  commauded  to  be  searched,  would  become  the  woric 
of  man ;  and  liable  to  similar  objections  in  every  age  atid  nation  till» 
fieAapft,  not  a  vestige  of  the  original  Scripture  \ras  to  be  foind. 
What  good  can  such  writers  propose  to  the  present  generation  and*  to 
posterity,  by  inculcating  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  sacred  original  ?  Did  they  consider,  how  they  expose 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  by  such  a  conduct,  they  would  not  so  incau- 
tiously  lay  open  the  Christian  cause  to  the  attacks  of  Freethinkers, 
who  will  readily  join  them  in  their  attempts  to  weaken,  or  destroy  the 
genuineness,  or  authenticity  of  the  original  Hebrew  scriptures. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  how  have  we  various  readings?  The  reason 
is  obvious;  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  Christians  in  the  eariy 
ages  of  the  church  began  to  produce  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  as  appears  in 
their  writings,  produced  spurious  copies.  This  accounts  for  Xhe 
difllerent  readings  resorted  to  by  those  who  bring  this  forward  a»  an 
objection.  Hence  the  translations  of  the  Septuagiui*  ArMe,  CopUe, 
Eihiomiet  Syriae,  and  tlie  Vufgate,  (which  does  not  deserve  to  be 
callea  a  trauslation)  wherever  they  differ  from  the  original  Ilebrev^, 
are  spurious,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  Let  objectors  examine  tfae 
ai^thorised  copies  in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  and  they  will^oditjiat 
they  aU  agree;  there  are  no  different  readings,  consequently' they  must 
be  the  same  as  the  autograph  of  Moses. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  of  your  learned  correspondefatt^to 
quote  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  where  he  has  suj^posefl 
tfiat  there  was  a  nccessitv  to  correct  the  origimil  Hebrew  Scnptnnes, 
and  thus  they  have  been  led  into  serious  errors.  I  have  had  oieoa- 
sion  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  attempt  to  improve  the  w&rd  ^^f 
Ood  by  the  inventions  of  man,  and  will  again  refer  the  learnt  and 
unprejudiced  reader  to  some  of  the  Doctor's  proposed  mendmge 
Exod.  XV.  2.    iT  TXHOT)  ^  my  strength  and  my  song  isthe  Ltml. 

He  says  that  il^lDH  vezhnraih  "  being  irregular,   shquld  proheihfy 

be  ^/non.  Agieeably  to  the  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Vulgatt^  ve^-' 
sions,  the^^vMMs  necessary  to  JlPOIOt  four  of  thesis  valuable  MS$. 
agree  in  reiiding'  it  so."  But  this  is  a  weak  arguuient  in  supporftt^f 
the  authority  of  these  M5S.  If  a  hundred  MSS.  or  a  hundred  tmndn- 
tions  were  found  to  agree  in  reading  it  tluis,  are  we  to  ruin  th^-seaie 
of  the  passage  on  that  accoont  ?  The  English  trantlation  is  conaktent 
with  the  original,  except  in  the  transposition  of  the  word  TV  j«A»  and 

the  possessive  pronoun  improperiy  added,  whfch  does  hot  occttV  In 
JTlbn    vedmratk.    The  true  translation  of  this  passage  evidently 

•  shows  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  adopt*  such  corrections  as  tfr- 
Kennicott  has  proposed.    The  literal  translation  is ;    My  str^tK 
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umd  $(mg,  is  J  AH.  If  Dr.  Kennicott  and  hb  followers  had  beei 
competently  skilled  in  tbe  language,  they  would  have  known  that  the 
poftse98i\  c  pronoun  ^  ^oi/,   was  not  at  all  necessary  to  il^^f)  «Rm- 

rathf  for  as  it  occurs  in  ^y  nazi,   •  ray  strcnglh/'and  as  the  1  wir, 

conjuuctive     is  prefixed    to    the   following   noun     n*V3T     zimratk, 

It  connects  the  pronoun,  in  sense,  therewith.  Who  would  supposf, 
when  the  clause  is  translated  as  it  literally  stands  in  the  Hebrew, 
19^  strength  amd  song  is  Jah,  that  mjf  s^g  b  not  understood,  as  well 
as  fliy  strength  1  It  b  far  more  elegant  and  expressive,  there  is  do 
tautology  ill  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  has  bcfo 
induced  to  give  what  he  calls,  a  necessary  revision  of  the  Hekrtw 
Scripture  from  the  Englbh  translation  of  this  clause.  The  accents  on 
^  nazi^  and  iVjah,  confirm   thb  reading ;    to   which  I  xefer  tbf 

Hebraist. 

By  the  same  ohjector,  and  others  who  have  copied  ftom  him,  we 
are  told  that^TDVlm  the  seventh  day,  m  the  present  Hebrew 
copy,  is  probably  corrupte^  from  1 DVH  tM  the  sixth  ifary,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Greek,  and  Syriac  versions."  But  Dr.  Kennicott,  sad 
your  correspondents  who  have  8up|K>rted  him,  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  clause  is  not  ?  DV3  in  the  sbvbnth  day,  that  b,  with  the 
numeral  written  with  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  |  xam  ;  but 
that  the  ordinal  numbers  are  used,  as  thev  always  have  heen,  in  tbe 
Hebrew  Bible,  that  is,  they  were  always  written  at  full  length  to  avoid 
error,  thus,  ^3ltfn  DVl  in  the  sbvbnth  day,  XWtfrT  ti^2  in  the 

SIXTH  day. 

The  learned  and  the  intelligent,  whether  they  understand  Hebrew  oi 
not,  must  readily  grant,  that  such  mistakes  as  these,  made  by  those 
who  boldly  write,  and  declare  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  caunot  easily  justify  their  assertions. 
Tbus^  by  erroneously  concluding  that  irregularities  and  inconsistencies 
have  been  "  fobted"  into  the  origmal,  they  have  presumed  to  find  fault 
with  the  pure  Hebrew,  and  ha>e  labored  to  corrupt  the  word  of  God, 
by  substituting  tbe  bold  additions  of  the  Greek,  Arabic,  Samaritan, 
and  Syriac  translators,  whose  versions  were  made  after  the  dbpersion 
of  the  Jews,  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  but  little  known  among 
Christians. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  he  allowed  to  say,  that  in  thb  day  of 
Biblical  inquiry,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  those  numerous  contradictory 
parts  of  the  translation,  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  mvali- 
date  tbe  truths  of  revelation,  will,  I  trust,  be  very  acceptable  to  aU 
xanks  of  Christians.  It  will  give  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the 
admirers  of  the  divine  records,  when  they  know  that  there  are  no 
contradictions  in  the  original  liebrew,  though  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  translations,  and  that  when  such  passages  are  truly  trans- 
lated, they  are  perfectly  consbtent  with  reason  and  the  intention  of  the 
sacred  writer. 

J. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

How  must  petulance  and  ill-manners  abound,  when  they  over- 
flow without  the  smallest  provocation  !  iu  your  tenth  No.  (p.  (287.) 
I  wrote  a  short  article  to  suggest  that  a  certain  edition  of  Callima- 
chu8,  &c.  called  Bentley's^  was  not  the  work  of  the  great  Beotley. 
It  turns  out  that  I  was  so  far  right ;  and^  by  the  help  of  the  wordiy 
Nichols's  very  useful  collection  ojf  literary  facts,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  real  editor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bentley,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  the  great  critic.  (See  Nicholses  Literary  Anecdotes^ 
Vol.  iv.  p.  491,  note.)  So  far  is  very  well ;  and  we  might  mutually 
rejoice  that  a  common  error  has  been  refuted. 

But  your  correspondent,  S.  S.  I.,  chose  to  give  himself  the  ail*  pf 
ridiculing  my  reasons;  though  they  were,  in  fact,  very  good;'a|id 
bis  own  objections  very  foolish.     1  argued,-— 

1 .  That  Beutley  was  not  likely  to  publish  a  classic  author  anony- 
mously, at  the  very  close  of  his  life. 

2.  lliat  he  was  not  likely  so  to  praise  himself  as  he  is  praised  in 
that  edition. 

3.  Tliat  he  was  never  at  Rome,  as  that  editor  declares  he  had 
been. 

Now,  S.  S.I.  not  beins  able  to  perceive  the  diiFerenoe  between 
publishing  a  classical  book,  and  such  a  work  as  the  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis,  cannot  see  the  first  improbability ;  and  thinks  that  the 
two  other  circumstances  may  be  accouuted  for  by  the  desire  of 
concealment.  Really,  if  a  man  cannot  see  \ihy  an  author  of  es- 
tablished fame  should  not  wish  to  conceal  the  very  circumstance 
which  would  stamp  the  chief  value  on  his  book,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  tell  him.  Or  if,  assigning  no  probable  reason  for  such 
concealment^  he  can  suppose  that  such  a  man  would  invent  false 
insinuations  for  the  sake  of  making  it  effectual ;-— nothing  can  be 
seen  in  such  a  supposition,  but  the  strange  per\'erseness  of  the 
supposer's  mind.  Why  Bentley  wished  to  conceal,  at  first,  his 
being  the  author  of  the  Phil.  Lips,  we  all  know^  except  per- 
haps S.  S.  I. 

On  my  conjecture  about  Dr.  Warren,  I  laid  no  stress ;  and  any 
one  who  was  not  determined  to  misunderstand,  might  have  siq>- 
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posed  that  I  spoke  of  the  similar  appearance  of  the  turo  books ;  not 
the  resemblance  of  the  title-pages^  whicb|  as  beloi^ng  to  different 
works^  must  announce  different  thirgs.  Now^  if  S.  S.  I.  does  not 
know  that  a  resemblance  in  the  form  and  typogniphj  of  a  book  is 
more  evidence  of  a  particular  editor,  than  a  vellum  binding,  be  has 
very  common  things  to  learn  relative  to  books,  notwithstanding  bii 
conceit  That  the  matter  of  the  edition  in  question  is  unworthy  of 
the  great  Bentley,  I  thought  as  well  as  he  ;  but  I  hoped  to  rest  the 
fieict  upon  reasons  less  likely  to  be  misapprehended  by  perversenesi. 
Here,  I  own,  1  was  mistaken.  T.  Bentley's  edition  of  Cictro  de 
Finibus  I  had  not  seen ;  otherwise  1  might  possibly  have  thought 
of  him  as  editor.  This  conjecture  certainly  accounted  best  for  the 
name  of  Bentley  being  always  currently  attached  to  the  edition. 

But  your  learned  correspondent  cannot  finish  the  subject  with- 
out falling  into  another  mistake.     Speaking  of  Dr.  T.  Bentle/s 
editions  of  De  Finibus,  Crcsar,  and  CallimuchuSf  he  adds  :  ''  th^» 
unless  we  mistake,  are  the  only  classical  works  published  by  the 
Doctor's  nephew.'"     I1ien,  wiiat  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
his  informant,  J.  Nichols,  in  the  very  note  from  which  he  drew  his 
other  facts?     '^  May  21,   1713,  was  advertised,  in  a  neat  pocket 
volume,  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  edition  ever  yet  printed  of 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  ad  nuperam  Ricardi  Bentleii  editionem  ac- 
curate expressus.     Notas  addidit  Thomas  Bentleius,  A.B.  Coll.  S. 
Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigienses  alumnus.  Cantab,  typis  Academi' 
CIS,  impensis  C.  Crownfield  ?"     S.  S.  1.  will  say,  perhaps,  because 
he  is  a  disputer,  that  this  edition,  though  advertised,  was  never  pub' 
lished :  but,  as  the  edition  stands  fully  recorded  in  catalogues,  thi^ 
subterfuge   will  not  help  him.     The  fact,  then,  is  that  Thomas 
Beudey  published  four,  not  three,  classical  books. 

After  all,  what  provocation  could  my  former  communication  have 
given  f  1  will  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  arrogance  in  it ; 
nothing  that  affected  to  be  elaborate,  as  your  correspondent  sneer- 
ingly  calls  it.  1  had  observed  a  common  error,  and  I  wished  to  correct 
it.  I  gave  my  reasons.  If  your  correspondent  did  not  like  them,  (as  a 
distorted  mind  will  seldom  like  right  reasons)  he  might  have  given 
what  he  thought  better  :  but  why  should  he  attack  me,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  with  whom  he  agreed  on  the  main  question  ? — I  will  tell 
you  why :  because  he  fancied  he  perceived  an  occasiou  for  vaiu 
triumph  over  an  unknown  writer,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. This  is  the  truth,  let  him  disguise  ft  as  he  will.  N. 
June,  1814. 
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POECILQGRAPHIA  GRiECA. 

NO.  II. 

We  have  before  given  Mr.  Hodgkin's  Table  of  the  various  forms 
f  the  Greek  Alphabet  in  different  ages.  The  Abbreviations  and 
^uexionsy  in  eleven  plates,  will  close  the  collection^  three  of 
irhich  we  give  in  our  present  Number. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Longman,  HuRsT^  Rees,  Ormb,  and  Brown's  Gbne^ 
lAh  Catalogue  of  valuable  and  rare  old  Books,  Part 
.  for  the  year  1814^  containing  the  class  of  '<  Auctores  Classic!  et 
If  iscellanei,  Gr.  et  Lat.'*  the  greater  part  of  which  are  works  of 
onsiderable  value,  or  extreme  rarity.     Price  Is. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other  Poems  from  Claudiafif 
ranslated  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  a  prefatory  Discourse, 
>y  Jacob  George  Strutt.  In  this  translation  it  has  been  the 
hief  object  to  display  to  the  English  reader,  the  peculiar  beauty 
nd  richness  of  Claudian's  muse ;  those  pieces  therefore,  whose 
ubject  is  too  much  debased  by  adulation  and  panegyric,  are  pur- 
osely  omitted.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  octavo,    pr.  8s.  6a.  ' 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  complete^  tran^Med 
Ho  English  verse,  by  the  same.     Elegantly  printed  in  small  8vo..^ 
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NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  several  letters,  complaining  of  delay  in  the  in- 
ertion  of  the  favors  of  our  Coriespondents.  We  are  grateful  for 
bem,  and  sensible  of  tlieir  value.  But  they  have  been  lately  so  nu« 
lerous,  that  they  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  regular  numbers.  We 
ave  therefore  ventured  far  once,  to  print  a  Supplementary  Number, 
rhich  we  trust  will  be  found  sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  the 
berty  we  have  taken.  We  throw  ourselves  on  the  judgment  of  our 
saders  ;  after  their  verdict  we  shall  not  apply  for  a  new  trial. 

The  article  sent  by  Mr.  D.  is  too  personal,  not  to  say  scurrilous. 
le  well  knows  that  we  do  not  refuse  to  admit  criticisms  on  the 
oaimunications  of  our  contributors ;  and  that  we  do  not  exclude 
^verity,  if  it  is  conveyed  in  unoffensive  lai^age.  We  itfe  as  bos- 
le  as  he  can  be  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  writer  whom  he 
ttacks ;  but  he  must  recollect  that,  in  his  communications  to  us^ 
bat  writer  has  always  respected  the  religion  of  his  country. 

We  have  been  desired  to  insert  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Frider. 

loTH  ;  but  we  were  checked  in  our  wbhes  by  the  following  line, 

mong  others : 

*'  Una  casas  haunt,  regum  tunes  que,  ruina.'' 

See  Adversaria,  p.  589. 

M.  P.  will  not  easily  find  imperii  used  in  poetry  at  a  word  of 
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four  syUableSy  or  the  first  syllable  iii  reperit  abort.     His  verses  de- 
serve  in  other  respects  great  attention. 

If  Homo  Sum  states  no  objection  in  the  course  of  a  month,  vt 
Mrill  send  his  letter  to  another  publication,  in  which  he  will  more 
probably  nbtain  satisfaction  oh  the  nature  of  his  inquiry  than  in 
this  Journal. 

Our  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Broiier*s  Tacitus  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  Readers  to  send  us  additions 
or  corrections  to  the  hists  of  Hebrew  Grammars  inserted  in  our 
present  Number,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  at  preiem 
incomplete. 

J.  J.  on  the  Book  of  Jasher,  S^c.  in  our  next. 

In  our  next  we  shall  insert  the  article  on  the  Poetry  of  Profes- 
sors Barrow  and  Duport. 

Conjectures  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Travels  oj  St.  Paul  are 
unavoidably  postponed. 

^  on  Hebrew  Criticism  in  our  next. 

E.  S.'s.  Inscriptions  will  form  an  interesting  article. 

Bibliotheca  Gosseliana  will  be  continued  in  our  next. 

Bent  ley's  Emendation  on  Menander  in  our  next.  We  have 
hopes  of  procuring  from  a  Correspondent  some  remarks  on  Beat- 
ley,  to  form  an  Appendix. 

A  set  of  Fables',  supposed  to  be  Phaedrus's,  have  been  lately 
published  in  Italy,  and  reprinted  by  Renouard,  in  Paris,  1812, 
l2mo.  pp.  40.  We  shall  give  them  entire  in  one  of- our  future 
Numbers.     Spurious  or  genuine,  they  will  be  interesting. 

De  Mschyli  Epodis  Commentarius  as  soon  as  possible. 
Literary  Intell^ence  must  be  deferred  to  our  next  Number. 

We  have  been  promised  by  a  friend  a  Collation  of  an  ancieut 
edition  of  Terence^  unknown  to  Fabricius,  Ernesti,  and  the  Bipont 
editors.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  with  the  one  thus  specified 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  p.  S94.  2d  Ed.  Terentius  Guid,  Juvenalis  et 
AscensciilLugd.li^to.  1506.     Litteris  Gothicis. 

In  a  future  No.  we  hope  that  our  correspondent  will  favor  us 
with  some  remarks  on  IJr.  Middleton's  Observations  respectin| 
this  displited  verse  in  his  work  intitled.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration  of  the  N«f 
Testament,  London,  1808.  8vo.  pages  632 — ^53.  Indeed  we 
should  feel  ourselves  greatly  obliged  to  any  Scholar,  who  would 
favor  us  with  a  notice  of  this  work.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Illus- 
trations of  the  Four  Gospels,  has  animadverted  on  it  in  terms  of 
severity.  We  would  direct  tlie  attention  of  any  Scholar  disposed 
to  favor  us  with  such  a  notice,  to  Mr.  Veysie's  Remarks  on  tbe 
Greek  Prepositive  Articles,  and  to  the  Observations  on  them  io 
the  Monthly  Rtviewi  and  abo  to  a  paper  in  die  Critical  llfilinr. 
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II.  A  Chart  qf  10  Numerals  in  t^OO  Languages^  with  a  Descriptive  Essay 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick,  Hull. 

III.  Account  of  Hercuianeum.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayter. 

IV.  An  Introductory  Essay  on  the  PrepositUms  ef  the  Greek  Language,  By 
Professor  Moor. 

V.  Bishop  Pearsoil's  minor  Tracts  chronologically  ammged, 

VI.  T.  Falconer's  two  Letters  On  the  Oaford  Strcho. 
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VIII.  G.  Canteri  de  raiUne  Emendamdi  Gracos  Auctore$^  Syntagma  recem 
attctum. 

IX.  Wtiuc  On  Latin  Scholiasts. 

X.  Oratio  de  Publicis  Atheniensium  Moribus,  a  Valckenaer. 

XI.  Lambert!  Bos  reguUe  pracipute  tiecentuum. 

XII.  Rnhnken's  Animadw.  in  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 

XIII.  Oratio  de  Lingua  ArabioB  utilitaie^  antiquitate,  et  prastanHA  ;  a  Hyde. 

XIV.  De  Ludis  privatis  ac  domesticis  Veterum :  a  J.  C.  Bnlengero. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  SUSIAJ^A. 

By  WILUAM  VINCENT,  D.  D. 


1  HE  Geof^rapbical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  published 
last  year  by  Mr.  McDonald  Kinoeir,  and  accompanied  with  a  mtp 
by  Mr.  Arrowsmitb,  opens  a  field  of  information  little  explored  by 
travellers  from  Europe,  and  described  very  imperfectly  both  by 
ancient  and  oriental  writers. 

lie  vast  tract  of  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Tigris  com- 
prehends so  large  a  proportion  of  desert  towards  the  province  of 
Seistan,  on  the  north,  and  such  a  line  of  desolation  towards  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south,  that  there  has  been  little 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  travellers,  or  the  adventure  of  merchants, 
our  best  sources  of  intelligence ;  and  armies  have  seldom  traversed 
it,  but  with  the  view  of  more  distant  conquests  beyond  the  Indus. 

Alexander,  Timour,  Humaioon,  and  Nadir  Shah^  all  advanced 
either  by  a  northern  or  an  intermediate  route;  but  Alexander  only 

fif  we  except  the- fiibuloQs  accounts  of  Dionysus  and  Semiramis) 
barf  the  fortitude  to  haiard  a  march  through  the  btrming  sands  ef 
Gttdfosia  on  his  return,  or  the  wisdom  to  es^plore  the  ocean*  oik 
lluit  desolate  coast,  by  committing  his  fleet  to  the  guidance  of 
Nearchus. 

To  illastrnte  the  eoiirse  of  this  fleet  was  impossible,  previous  to 
die  survey  of  the  coast  by  Commodore  Robinson,  in  1774,  imdei^ 
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taken  by  order  of  tbe  East  lodia  Company,  from  Bombay;  and 
happy  am  I  to  find^  that,  by  comparing  that  survey  with  the  route  of 
Captain  Grant,  and  the  other  routes  inland^  directed  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  specified  by  Mr.  M'Donald^  I  have  conducted 
Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  almost  without 
an  error. 

An  additional  pleasure  it  would  have  been,  if  the  geogr^Jiy  of 
Susiana,  which  I  had  traced  out  from  all  the  aitthors,  ancient,  mo- 
dem, and  oriental,  that  I  could  discover,  and  corrected  with  great 
attention  in  my  second  edition,  had  coincided  with  the  account  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  derived  from  a  personal  visit  to  that  province. 
But  this,  in  one  respect,  was  not  to  be  required  of  me ;  for  there 
ware,  when  1  wrote,  no  data  in  existence  from  which  it  was  poasis 
ble  to  trace  the  course  of  the  rivers  inland.  Their  source  from  the 
mountains,  their  order  and  succession,  their  issue  into  the  Gulph 
of  Persia,  were  easily  obtamable ;  but  by  what  lines  they  passed 
through  the  intermediate  country,  there  was  no  authori^  in  the 
ancients  to  decide,  no  maps  to  be  depended  on,  no  modem  travel^ 
lers  to  coFF^ct  the  mistakes  or  variations  of  the  learned^  who  had 
embntced  different  opinions  upon  the  subject. 

If  Mr.  M'DcMiald  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  rivers  and 
their  courses,  still  he  laments  himself  (p.  104)  that  he  cannot  re- 
concile his  account  with  the  geography  of  the  ancients.  I  must 
not  say  that  his  own  account  is  incomplete ;  neither  am  1  in  the 
habit  of  questioning  the  veracity  of  any  traveller,  when  he  has  act»- 
ally  visited  the  country  which  he  describes.  I  concede  likewise, 
that  throughout  the  whole  work  of  Mr.  McDonald,  there  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  attention  to  truth,  unbiassed  by.  prejudice 
cr  partialit}';  and  every  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  in  the  parts, 
which  he  did  not  personally  explore,  his  information  is  derived  from 
the  best  sources  that  were  accessible. 

But  in  the  province  of  Susiana,  as  I  am  most  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge my  own  errors,  so  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  Mr, 
McDonald  if  i  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  difficulties  still  re- 
maining, which  neither  his  book  nor  his  map  have  completely  re- 
moved ;  and  that  his  reasoning  has  pot  yet  convinced  me  that  the 
Susa  of  the  ancients  can  be  identified  with  tiie  modem  Sus. 

Upon  the  rivers  of  Susiana  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  be> 
twecn  us ;  for  his  map,  which  gives  a  second  source  on  tfie  west  to 
the  river  £ul&us,  not  only  corrects  the  principal  error  I  have  com- 
mitted, but  reconciles  the  apparent  discordance  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians. Some  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  had  reported  thai  the 
Kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water '  but  that  of  die  Eul^ua ;  otfaerf 


■  The  Persian  Ambassador  in  1810  said  that  vrater  from  the  Kaiooo,or 
£uUus,  was  still  carried  to  Basra. 
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ted  the  same  honor  to  the  Choaspes ;  the  conchision  there* 
as^  that  the  two  names  belonged  to  the  same  river.  I  had 
tured '  that  the  Eul6us  had  two  sources;  but  finding  no  au- 
'  to  confirm  this  supposition,  I  was  necessitated,  in  detailing 
irch  of  Timour,  to  place  Dez-Phoul  on  the  Euldos,  although 
reality  on  the  western  source,  which  I  now  consider  as  the 
pes.*  For  this  information  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to 
I'Donald. 

s  western  source  he  calls  the  Ab*Zal ;  the  same  name  which 
s  iu  th<>  Commentaries  of  Timour ;  and  he  again  gives  this 
I  two  sources^  one  in  tlie  mountain  of  Shutur,  and  the  other 
ie  of  Louristan  (p.  96) ;  they  form  a-  junction  three  daysi' 
y  north  of  Dez-phoul,  and  fall  into  the  Karoon,  or  Eulftns, 
ndekeel,  eight  farsan^s^  or  four-and-twenty  miles,  below 
tr.  (p.  86.)  From  this  account  we  collect,  that  both  these 
s,  rising  out  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  surround  Susi- 
ave  their  origin  in  Media.  But  still  the  Ab-Zal  cannot  be 
er  of  Susa;  for  whatever  name  that  river  is  to  bear,  it  must 
iree  properties ;  that  is,  it  must  rise  in  Media,  it  must  pass  by 
pital,  it  must  commimicate  with  the  Gulph  of  Persia*  Now 
>-Zal  has  but  one  of  these  properties ;  it  does  rise  in  Media, 
Joes  not  pass  by  the  capital,  (if  Sus  is  to  be  assumed  for  Susa), 
uot  communicate  with  the  Gulph  directly,  but  by  the  inter- 
1  of  another  river. 

I  Karoon,  therefore,  is  the  true  Eul^us,  for  Mr.  McDonald 
f  says  it  rises  from  the  mountains  of  Louristan  22  farsangs 
of  Ispahan,  out  of  the  same  hill  as  tlie  Zeinderood  or  river 
lahau,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  This  should  be  the  Susiana 
•ut  Mr.  M.  calls  it  a  Median  River,  (p.  103.),  and  this  stream 
I  so  near  the  capital  as  to  embrace  it,  the  capital  Susa  must 
Shuster  and  not  at  Sus,  for  if  Sus  be  assumed  for  the  capital, 
!>-Zal  does  not  approach  it  nearer  than  seven  or  eight  miles, 
.  McDonald's  own  account.  I  refer  the  whole  to  the  testi- 
of  Plmy,'  Ptolemy,  and  Dionysius. 

bird  river,  called  the  Kierk^  by  other  writers,  the  Kerah  or 
3ou^  of  d'Anville  and  Mr.  McDonald,  is  by  him  assumed 


s  Ancient  Commerce,  Vol.  I.  p.  448. 

»  seems  placed  indifferently  on  the  Euldus  or  Choaspes  by  different 

iiy,  lib.  vi.  c  16.  Eulseus  ortus  in  Medis.    Dionysius :  TUm^^m  Xxttm 
)»p,  lio.l073. 

must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  unless  it  mean  only  strange,  or  foteign. 
ius  reads,  Mi|ii>"T^u;p. 

rarsou  signifies  black  rivfr,  and  Mr.  M.  says  it  is  a  furious  stream;  if 
baps  turbid,  and  not  likely  to  become  the  fitvored  bevciag^  of  Juogf  • 
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for  the  river  of  Susa^  as  passing  by  Sus ;  but  this,  I  fSkiok,  jnM 
iiot  be  called  a  Median  river^  either  by  ancients  or  modems ;  ndthef, 
if  it  were  so  called,  would  it  answer  the  purpose,  for  it  issues  into  di^ 
Tigris/  and  does  not  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  It  is  true  tbtt  it 
rises  beyond  the  mountains^but  in  a  province  ^'bich,  I  imagine, would 
htive  been  called  Kordu^n^^  by  the  ancients^  as  it  i3  styled 
Kurdistan  by  Mr.  McDonald ;  which,  though  cdmprekended  soitae- 
times  in  the  general  name  of  Media^  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  the  origin,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  that  tiie  dis- 
trict would  rather  have  been  specified,  than  the  province  at  large; 
for  the  natives  are  the  Kurds,  the  Kardaces  of  various  authors,  the 
Kardookhi  of  Xenophon,  so  celebrated  as  a  race  of  plunderen  in 
fill  ages,  as  U^  give  a  prevalence  to  the  name  of  the  country  vtbich 
ihey  possessed.     But  on  this  more  hereafter. 

At  nreacnt  I  shall  pass  with  Mr.  McDonald  to  the  eastern  rivers 
of  Stisiana,  called  the  Kopr&tas^  the  Pasitigris,  and  the  AVosis,  and 
known  to  oriental  writei-s  by  the  respective  names  of  the  Kfavo- 
fookhfAikendt',  the  Jerahi>  and  the  Tab  or  Endiau ;.  for  however  in* 
correctly  1  may  have  traced  the  course  of  these  streiims,  in  regtaA 
to  their  order  and  succession  we  are  both  agreed. 

llie  Kopi&tais  and  Pasitigris'  unite  witih  the  Eul£us^  and  issue 
itito  the  Gulph  of  Persia  by  the  san^e  niotith*  Thb  b  H  poiiit  on 
which  the  Greek  and  Persian  geographers  are  agreed,  and  b  cmK 
firmed  by  Mr.  McDonald :  he  differs  only  from  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus  in  giving  their  respective  courses,  but  not  in  their  order 
or  succession  :  his  distance,  however^  between  the  Buteus  and  the 
Pasitigris  corresponds  with  the  account  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Pef* 
sians  ;  he  states  it  at  ninety  mit^s ;  a  space  which  a  Tartar  army,  of 
horse  might  pass  in  three  days,  and  a  Macedonia  army  ^  of  hotst 
irild  infantry  might  traverse  in  four :  and  these  are  the  itoafches  at- 
tributed  to  Alexander  and  Timour,  on  their  advance  towards  Persis, 
by  their  several  historians. 

But  if  Mn  M'DonuId's  map  is  correct,  as  it  carries  the  ordinary 
road  from  Shuster  to  the  A'rosis  across  the  Kopr&tas'  and 
Pasitigris,  near  the  sources  of  those  rivers^  it  is  by  no  means  tuf 


*  According  to  D*AnviUe  aud  Theveuot;  but  Mr.  Mn  says  iota  the  flhat  al 
Arab. 

*  Usually  written  Gordy^n^. 

3  There  are  six  or  ^even  streams  that  pass  thnra^  the  ]>eha»  but  these 
two  join  tlie  Karoon  before  its  issue  into  the  sea. 

*  They  pcobably  marched  by  night,  as  AntSgonas  k  lepdrted  to  hati 
done  by  Diod6ms,  1.  xix.  c.  18. 

*  Dioddros  represents  the  Kopv&tas  as  4eo  feet  wide,  and  not  |iassable 
without boaU;  Lxb.  c,  ia«  *of^^j  Up  ^nrnttt^^itfon^tit^Mnatmli  ^^f^n^; 
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reconcilje  ihia  with  the  navigatioD  of  the  Pasitigris  by  the  fleet  of 
[earcbuf^  as  it  is  given  by  Arrian,  or  with  the  expedition  of  Anti- 
moM^  gs  recorded  by  DiodArus ;  for  Antigonus  was  stopped  by 
le  KopjF&tas;  and  though  he  dispatched  a  small  body  of  his  forces 
;ross  that  river,  when  they  were  attacked  by  £(imenes  he  couid 
dl  support  them  from  bis  main  body ;  and  upon  their  defeat,  bo 
aa  forced  to  retreat  over  the  mountains  on  the  north  into  Media, 
inch  an  event  does  not  correspond  with  the  impediment  of  an  in^ 
irior  stream  near  its  source,  nor  with  the  account  of  Diodorus* 
Ir.  M'Donaidy  ho wever^  though  he  says  in  one  place  that  this 
s^Bm  i»  fordable  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  (p.  105)  allows  in 
Bolfaer,  that  aA  some  seasons  it  has  a  considerable  depth. 

The  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients  corresponds  no  better  with  the  ac- 
oUQt  of  Mr.  McDonald ;  for  Dioddrus'  informs  us,  that  its  depti^ 
\  equal  to  the  heiglu^  of  an  elephant,  (that  is  twelve  or  fourteen 
set)  that  it  has  a  course  of  seventy  miles  from  its  source,  that  it 
I  from  three  to  four  stadia  (near  half  a  mile)  wide^  and  that  it  if 
r^ueoted  by  fish  and  marine  animals  seldom  seen  in  rivers.  These 
re  the  ciroumstances  that,  I  conclude,  have  compelled  Mr.  M'Do-^ 
aid  to  confess  that  be  found  it  impossiUe  to  reconcile  the  actual 
poearance  of  the  country  with  the  account  of  the  ancients. 

The  historiains,  nevertheless,  are  entitled  to  our  confidence  in 
beir  veracity,  because  the  Greeks  were  not  merely  die  transient 
isilors  or  conquerors  of  this  province,  but  kept  possession  of  it 
or  between  two  and  three  hundred  years ;  and  during  such  a 
«rio4,  information  sufficient  must  have  been  obtainable  from  tra- 
ellers,  merchants,  military  men,  and  writers,  who  had  not  only 
isijted  it,  but  resorted  to  it,  and  resided  in  it  for  tlie  purpose  of 
dvpncing  their  fortunes. 

Mr.  McDonald  does  not  acquaint  us  from  what  sources,  exclu- 
ive  of  faiA  own  excursions,  he  has  derived  his  intelligence ;  but  one 
\i  those  was  conducted  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  it  is  impossible 
le  should  have  cast  more  than  a  glance  of  bis  eye  over  the  space 
hat  heiraveiised.  tiis  journal  shows,  that  on  the  day  he  left  8hu^ 
sr,  in  order  to  visk  Ram  Hormoz,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  ba»- 
IM,  which  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  when  he  had  the  good 
ortune  to  make  one  of  the  principal  ruffians  prisoner.  With  this 
aan  be  ventured  to  come  to  terms,  upon  condition  that  the  paity 
^bich  had  assailed  him  sliould  become  his  conductors  on  his  expe- 
liiion;  and  with  this  escort  he  galloped  from  Shuster  to  Ram 
iIor-moEyOear  uiaety  aniies,  inone  day.  How  much  a  man  of  in- 
elligence  and  experience  might  observe  in  the  course  of  tweiHy- 
Dur  hours^  1  pretend  not  to  ascertain ;  but  as  I  give  him  as  much 
redit  for  his  veracity  as  his  courage,  I  think  he  wUl  not  be  offended 


P*MM 


'  Lib.  xix.  c.  17. 
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if  I  say,  that  the  best  and  bravest  man  liviiq;  cannot  compare  Ae 
acquisitions  of  a  day  with  the  general  testimony  of  writers  ancient 
aiid  oriental.  This,  however,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  was  not 
the  only  time  he  travelled  this  road  ;  for  there  appears  a  second 
expedition  from  the  Shuster  to  Schiraiize,  in  company  vrith  Mr, 
Monteith  of  the  engineers,  who  took  the  latitude  of  several  (rfaees 
through  which  they  passed ;  this  seems  to  imply  a  journey  per* 
formed  at  greater  leisure,  and  with  better  opportunity  of  making 
their  remarks  and  inquiries. 

I  must  not  hazard  the  surmises  of  a  recluse  i^^nst  the  experi- 
ence of  a  traveller ;  but  I  do  stronffly  suspect  that  the  modem  road 
from  Sbubter  to  Persis  must  be  different  from  the  ancient  line. 
This  supposition,  if  admitted,  would  account  for  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  the  rivers  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  and  soke 
the  difficulty ;  but  I  must  confess  that  this  conjecture,  however 
specious,  or  even  probable,  is  not  supported  by  any  written 
evidence. 

One  error  more  is  all  that  I  am  charged  with  on  this  eastern 
boundary  of  Susiana ;  that  is,  placing  the  town  of  Raghian  on  the 
AVosis,  which  Mr.  M'Donald  fixes  at  the  Pasitigris  or  Jerahi.  1 
can  only  plead  in  return,  that  Ebn  Haukal  (p*96)  writes  thus, 
^^  The  river  Tab  [or  Arosis]  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Ispahan: 
•  •  •  •  •rand  proceeds  to  Arjan ;''  and  Al  Edrissi (p.  126)  makes  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  at  the  bridge  Baccar,  a  bow-siwt 
from  Ragian.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Arjan  and  Ragian  are 
the  same,  placed  by  both  writers  in  the  province  of  Fars,  not  in 
Susiana,  nor  on  the  Jerahi,  but  on  the  Tab.  l^€f  Tab  was  more- 
over styled  Ab-Argoun,  or  Ar  Ragian,  the  River  of  Ragian,  from 
the  nume  of  tliat  town  formerly,  as  it  is  now  called  the  River  En- 
dian,  from  a  place  so  named  on  its  bank  at  present.  I  am  only  the 
publisher  of  this  account ;  and,  as  I  have  given  up  my  authon,  if  I 
am  still  punishable  by  law,  I  appeal  to  equity  for  my  acquittal. 

My  observations  must  now  be  transferred  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Susiana,  on  the  Shat  al  Arab.  Here  we  are 
presented  with  four  rivers,  which  arise  in  Kurdistan,  and  issue  into 
the  Tigris  a  few  miles  above'  Khorna.  Otter  has  specified  the 
names  of  these  streams,  three  of  which  join  the  Kierk^,  and  pass 
under  that  name  into  the  Tigris.  One  *  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
the  Gyndes  of  Her6dotus,  so  humbled  by  Cyrus ;  but  our  concera 
is  \^ith  the  Kierk^  alone,  called  Kerah  by  Mr.  McDonald,  on  which 
the  town  of  Sus  is  situated,  vihich,  in  conformity  to  the  opioioo  of 
Major  Rennell,  he  concludes  to  be  the  ancient  Susa. 

*  Mr.  M.  says  below  Khorna. 

*  Most  probably  tlie  Kierkfc,  which  Mr.  McDonald  calls  a  furious  stream, 
p.  9r.  D'Anville  supposes  the  Kicrk^  to  be  the  Gyndes. 
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It  maj  be  presumption  to  dispute  the  authority  of  two  writers 
ID  .well  qualified  to  pass  judgmeut  on  such  a  question;  but  as  their 
proofs  have  not  yet  produced  conviction  on  my  mind,  if  I  maintain 
any  own  opinion  with  the  respect  due  to  two  such  eminent  geogra- 
phersy  the  controversy  ought  to  be  deemed  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
tnithy  without  imputing  it  to  the  vanity  of  displaying  erudition,  or 
fomenting  a  wanton  spirit  of  contention. 

The  first  appeal  1  make  from  their  decision  is  the  course  as- 
ligned  to  the  Kierk^,  sometimes  called  the  River  of  Khoreniabad 
)y  Major  RennelL  Instead  of  carrying  this  stream  into  the  Tigris, 
n  his  Geography  of  Her6dotus  he  makes  it  the  source  of  the  Eur 
6u8,  and  conducts  it  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  This  supposition 
mswers  two  purposes,  for  it  gives  a  remote  head  to  the  EulSus, 
corresponding  >/\ith  the  Greek  authorities,  and  leaves  a  passage  opeq 
rom  the  Gulph  to  Susa,  which  all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  ori- 
ntal,  require.  But  it  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  testimony 
Iff  one  witness,  whose  evidence  appears  to  be  incontrovertible. 

A  native  of  Basra,  one  of  the  sect  called  Christians  of  St.  John, 
las  furnished  us  with  a  plan  of  the  environs  of  that  city,   for  the 
mrpose  of  ascertaining  the  residence  and  numbers  of  his  brethren 
litpersed  in  the  villages  around.     Tliis  plan  is  preserved  in  the 
rork  of  Melchizedec  llievenot,  and  if  it  l»e  referred  to,  the  name 
»f  Kercha  occurs  at  number  48,  the  Kierke  of  the  maps,  the  Ke- 
■b  of  Mr.  McDonald.     Mean  as  the  performance  of  this  native 
lay  be  in  point  of  geographical  accuracy,  the  disposition  and  rela* 
ive  situation  of  the  places  and  rivers  mentioned,  appears  in  corre- 
pondence  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  country  at  the  present  hour^ 
nd  if  the  whole  in  this  respect  be  right,  it  can  hardly  be  wrong 
1  a  single  instance.     All  the  maps  which  1  have  seen,  previous  to 
lit  adapted  to   Herodotus,  correspond  with  this  of  Ihevenot  in 
irrying  the  river  of  Kboreraabad   into  the  Tigris.     What  has  in- 
uced  Major  Rennell  to  change  this  course  of  the  river  is  not  so 
HUiifest,  except  that  the  ancient  Susa  must  be  placed  on  the  £u- 
lus ;  and  therefore  a  different  course  must  be  given  to  the  Kierk^^ 
I  order  to  identify  it  with  that  river,     l^be  modern  Sus  is  on  this 
ierk^,  and  is  not  approachable  by  the  EulSus ;  but  by  the  Eul^us 
learchus  sailed  up  to  the  ancient  Susa,  and  from  the  same  city 
iexander  sailed  down  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.   McDonald  styles  the 
estem  source  Eul^us,  which  1  consider  as  the  Choaspes ;  but  the 
ime  is  disputable,  and  at  present  of  no  importance.     This  source, 
\  says,  is  navigable  up  to   Dez-phoul,  and  Dez-phoul  is  within 
ven  or  eight  miles  of  Sus.     He  supposes,  therefore,  that  N ear- 
ns came  up  to  Dez-phoul,  and  that  this  was  considered  as  arriv- 
^  at  Susa.     But  Susa  was  not  at  seven  or  eight  miles  distance 
>m  the  river,  whatever  name  it  bears ;  it  was  upon  the  Euleiis; 
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and  no  city  is  said  to  be  upon  a  river,  when  tiiere  ia  an  interval  of  ao 
many  miles  between.  The  modern  Sus  was  aod  is  upon  the  Kierki, 
and  tlie  niins,  according  to  Mr.  M'Donald,  extend  twelve  viilas  in- 
land from  t!ie  bank  of  that  stream  :  now  it  is  only  at  the  termioitiim 
of  the  ruins  that  the  interval  is  taken  to  Dez-phoul,  and  Oez-phoid 
is  at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  from  Shuster,  which  1  coa- 
tend^  is  Susa.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  tliat  if  a  city  (Jaoed  be- 
tween two  rivers  touches  one  of  them  on  the  west^  and  does  no^ 
touch  the  other  at  a  less  distance  than  seven  or  eight  miles  on  the 
east,  it  will  never  be  said  to  lie  on  the  eastern  stream,  but  on  the 
western.  '^Fhis  is  precisely  the  site  of  Sus :  it  lies  close  to  the 
Kierk^  on  the  west,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  mihi^ 
covered  with  ruins,  its  eastern  boundary  is  still  seven  or  eight  miki 
distant  from  tlic  Ab-Zal. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  the  distance  from  Shuster  to  Sua  of 
thirty  five  miles,  added  to  the  ninety  miles  from  Shuster  to  Raai 
Hormoz,  and  then  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  MacedooiM 
army,  consisting  of  infantry  as  well  as  horse,  to  march  1^  miles' 
in  four  days,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Susiana.  But  this  is  not 
all^  for  unless  the  Macedonian  army  was  previously  coUectarfat 
the  eastern  wall  of  Sus,  we  ought  to  take  our  account  from  tlie 
centre  of  that  city,  and  add  six  miles  more  to  die  former  sun, 
making  the  whole  1 S 1  miles,  or  a  march  of  nearly  3^  miles  a  day 
for  four  days  :  an  army  of  Tartars,  Mahrattas^  or  Cossacks^  may 
perform  this,  but  for  a  corps  of  all  arms^  in  such  a  country,  and 
witti  no  particular  object  in  view,  it  was  at  least  unnecessary,  if 
not  impracticable. 

^s  Mr.  McDonald  considers  the  whole  difBculty  of  identifyio| 
Shuster  with  Susa  as  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  (p.  100)  and  the 
discussion  as  unnitcresting,  he  will  probably  pay  little  attention  te 
these  minute  particulars ;  but  Major  Rennell  was  evidently  of  a 
different  opinion,  for  he  thought,  perhnps,  as  1  do,  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  even  in  questions  of  curiosity,  is  a  ratioml 
amusement  to  an  enlightened  nnnd,  and  that  the  reconciliation  of 
ancient  historians  witli  each  other,  or  of  ancient  geography  with 
the  modem,  is  a  task  worthy  the  labitr  of  any  one,  who  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  subject. 

'  I  have  not  inflamed  but  moderated  this  account,  for  Mr.  McDonald,  at 
p.  57,  says,  he  estimates  the  Farsang  at  S  j  English  miles;  and  his  route 
?p.  459.)  gives  18  Farsangs  from  Shuster  to  Dez^houl.  Reckoning,  tber^ 
fore,  by  the  route,  it  would  be  45  miles,  whereas  at  p.  99^  he  stales  it  tt 
S8  miles  only,  ami  I  have^taken  the  lower  number  in  preference  to  the 
higher.  I  am  not  certain  that  Timour  marched  this  in  three  days«  for  the 
interval  given  in  Chereffeddin,  is  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  April;  if  both 
days  arc  to  be  reckoned  inclusive,  Timour  employed  the  same  time  ss 
Alexander. 
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What  I  )iad  to  say  in  amwer  to  Major  Rennell  1  have  stated  with 
all  due  deference  to  bis  superior  acquisitions  in  the  vojage  of 
IffearchuS}  (Ancient  Commerce^  Vol.  i.  p.  44ff,  fid.  edition.)  it  is  a 
prolix  disquisition^  calculated  only  for  sudh  readers  as  take  a  fkem- 
jsure  in  geographical  research^  and  not  necessary  to  be  repeated 
fipon  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to 
aucb  arguments  as  Mr.  McDonald  has  advanced  in  favor  of  Major 
fieanell's  theory,  in  which,  though  he  says  he  leaves  the  decision  to 
Ifae  reader^  he  evidently  inclines  the  balance  in  favor  of  my  oppo- 
Aeot 

For  first  (at  p.  104.)  he  quotes  Diod6rus  in  opposition  (o 
Qttintus  Ourtius,  respecting  the  distance  from  Susa  to  the  Pasi- 
l^fisj  and  Dioddrus  (lib.  xik.  c.  170  does  undoubtedly  assign 
only  one  day  to  the  march  of  Eiimenes-^^^pjo-ffv  M  riv  Tlypy 
rcrfl^  iKtrtp^ovrci  Sov^-m  ISov  iff'ipa^ — by  Tly^v  he  means  Pasitigna, 
as  VVesseling  has  fully  proved;  but  (Lib.  xvii.  c.  67.)  this  sane 
Jdiodorus  says  of  Alexander,  Avrig  Si  •  •  •  •rtrofTmos  M  t^v  Ttypiv 
mw'a^v  aflum — exactly  corresponding  wiih  the  words  of  Quintiia 
CWtius,  (Lib.  v.  c.  3.)  Rex  quartis  castris  pervenit  ad  fluvium  : 
P«aitigrini  incolae  vocant.  Mow  it  is  well  known,  that  Dioddrus, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  generals,  in  difierent 
parts  of  bis  work  followed  different  authorities ;  to  reconcile  iAm, 
thcrefpre,  to  himself,  we  must  either  suppose,  that  in  the  19ili 
)Kiok  his  text  is  oorrupted,  or  that  it  is  derived  from  a  corriqpt 
•ource. 

If  this  citation  of  Mr.  McDonald's  had  led  to  no  ill  conso- 
qnence,  I  should  hardly  have  adverted  to  it ;  but  it  has  induocd 
him  in  another  passage  (p.  ]05.)  to  turn  the  Kopr&tas  of  DiodAnis 
into  the  Karoon  or  Euleus  of  Shuster,  aud  the  Kerah  or  Kierk^ 
into  the  Choaspes :  to  this  expedient  he  was  forced,  in  order  to 
loake  his  theory  consistent;  but  if  Susa  stood  upon  the  (Choaspes, 
{call  it  Euleus  Ab-Zal,  or  Karoon,  as  seems  best,)  the  Kerah  can 
pever  be  converted  into  the  Choaspes,  until  its  stream  shall  be 
turned  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  instead  of  into  the  Tigris^-^and 
fhis  Major  Rennell  plainly  discovered. 

This  is  not  all,  for  the  Eastern  rivers  are  three ;  three  by  the 
inarch  of  Timour  as  well  as  that  of  Antigonus ;  but  one  of  these 
fnust  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  reckon  the  Kopr&tas  for  the  Ka- 
roon— and  this  must  be  done,  not  only  conti*ary  to  the  testimony 
of  Dioddrus,  but  of  Strabo  likewise,  for  his  language  is,  fifri 
Y^p  Tiv  Xomffvriv  6  K^noiToig  iorr)  x«i  6  nmririyfts,  (p.  1034.  (>xford 
edition) — that  is,  the  Kupritas  is  not  the  Choaspes,  but  a  river  -to 
the  eastward  of  it;  and  if  Mr.  McDonald  acknowledges  that  a 
Choaspes  is  necessary  to  give  the  site  of  Suaa,  Susa  and  Shiiittr 
must  be  on  the  same  stream,  whether  called  Choaspes,  Euleus,  or 
karoon. 
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The  iDtricacT  of  this  question/  md  the  ifispotes  of  die  kuneii, 
niar  be  seen  at  large  bj  consulting  the  notes  of  Freinshenins  ott 
Q.  Curtiufi ;  and  the  ancient  authorities^  as  ^ell  as  the  modern^  are 
■lacfa  peri^lexed,  from  die  litde  knowledge  of  the  interior  obtained 
by  both.  Ptolemy  had  learned  nothing  of  a  Kierki — Pliny  hsi 
•confounded  the  Pasitigris  with  theTigriSy-or  rather  with  the 
al  Arab— Saimasius  has  mistaken  the  same  river  for  the  A'l 
CellariuA  could  not  discover  the  Mos^us^  which  ia  the  Khore 
Moosa/  the  issue  of  the  Karoon.  Tlie  first  real  dawn  of  Iffht  b 
the  march  of  Timour,  in  Cliereffeddin ;  but  from  that  1  could  ifis- 
<x>¥er  only  the  order  of  the  rivers,  not  the  line  of  their  coarse — to 
Mr.  M*  Donald  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  genuine  informationyaad 
I  acknowledge  the  obligation  with  gratitude.  If  I  controvert  kii 
system,  I  do  it  with  diffidence  in  my  own  conceptions,  and  when- 
ever I  see  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  I  shall  embrace  convictiM 
as  readily  as  I  have  labored  in  the  invcstisiation  of  truth. 

A  second  argument,  Mr.  M' Donald  derives  firom  the  extent  and 
nature  of  tlie  ruins  at  Sus ;  they  stretch,  he  says,  over  a  space  of 
twelve  niilev,  in  the  form  of  mounds  and  broken  giound,  like  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  consist  of  bricks  and  tiles^  but  no  stone. 
Upon  this  1  should  observe,  that  the  extent  does  not  seem  so  sin- 
gular as  the  materials,  for  when  Susiana  was  a  favored  province, 
and  the  trea.sures  of  the  empire  laid  up  at  Sum — when  the  sove- 
reign visited  it  annually — when  commerce  and  agriculture  were 
protected,  and  comniimications  opened  by  natural  and  artificial 
water-conveyance — it  is  not  extraordinary  that  nuiny  extensive 
cities  should  grow  up,  under  a  fostering  government,  as  we  lean 
firom  History  they  did. 

But  the  materials,  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  do  so  far  corre- 
ivpond  with  a  passage  of  Strabo,  (p.  1032.  Oxford  edition,)  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  M'Donald,  (p.  104.)  that  if  I  could  reconcile  my 
conceptions  to  the  locality,  I  should  have  little  to  invalidate  hi« 
conclusion.  Strabo  certainly  dues  say,  that  the  city  was  built  of 
brick ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Shuster  was,  and  is,  built  with 
stone.  To  this,  I  have  only  another  inconsistency  to  object  in  favor 
of  Shuster,  which  is,  that  it  stands  on  an  eminence,  as  Susa  ought 
to  do,  and  that  Sus  is  on  a  plain.  But  a  stronger  objection  is, 
that  Strabo's  is  only  hearsay  evidence,  xoAimso  uqi\xoiffi  r^feg.  This, 
however,  I  would  not  insist  upon,  if  my  first  argument  for  the 
locality  did  not  appear  to  me  as  a  demonstration.  'Vhe  extent, 
however,  of  Sus  is  of  little  importance^  as  Mr.  McDonald  allows 


'  After  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tijgris,  the  united  streln 
is  called  ttie  Shat-al-Arab,  till  it  issues  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia. 

^  An  hundred  years  ago  the  passage  to  Basra  and  to  Stmster  was  madebj 
this  Khorew    Khorc  means  a  divUion  of  the  Delta,  formed  by  a  streani. 
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ister  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  and  no  trifling  magnificence ; 
if  this  can  be  said  of  it  now,  what  may  we  not  attribute 
en  it  vi'as  formerly  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Empire  f 
^8  not  appear,  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  M'Donalcl'a  disqui- 
^at  he  anywhere  notices  the  work  of  Chereflfeddin  ;  it  if 
«gretted,  that  this  author  never  attracted  his  attention, 

the  detail  of  Timour*s  march,  which  he  has  given,  is  in 
:orrespondence  with  that  of  Antigonus  in'Dioddrus;  and 
iiority  of  Chereflfeddin  is  unquestionable.  Adulation  and 
ation,  in  respect  to  his  hero,  he  may  justly  be  charged  with; 
journal  of  the  progress  of  the  army  is  taken  from  the 
9 '  of  Samarcand ;  and  the  registers  preserved  there,  it  is 
:>wn,  were  drawn  up  from  the  dispatches  regularly  trans- 
ly  tlic  secretaries,  \^  ho  attended  the  army  for  this  purpose, 
f  seem  intitlttl  to  the  same  credit  as  an  English  Gazette. 
1  this  account  it  appears,  that  Timour  was  at  Dez-phoul  on 
zal  on  the  l6th  of  March,  140;^,*  and  that  he  reached  <he 
Danki  on  the   18th. — ^Tchar  Danki  expresses  the  four 

or  cuts,  derived  from  the  Eul^us,  which  encircle  Shuster 
rest ;  after  crossing  which,  he  entered  the  city,  and  remained 
1  the  19th  of  the  following  month ;  on  that  day  he  passed 
i-danki,  or  two  cuts^  which  encircle  Shuster  on  the  East; 
dd  he  reached  the  Koorookhan-Kende,  and  arrived  at  Ram 
s  on  the  2drd.  Now,as  Mr.  McDonald  agrees  with  me,  that 
r  of  Ram  Hormoz  is  the  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients,  he  must 
nat  the  Dou-dank^  is  the  representative'  of  Eul^us,  the 
khan-Kende  of  the  Kopr&tas,  as  well  as  that  the  Jerahi,  or 

Ram  Hormoz,  is  the   Pasitigris.^    These  three  rivers 


the  authority  of  these  Archives,  sec  the  report  of  Arabsia,  who, 
the  professed  enemy  of  Timour,  bears  this  Dohle  testimony  to  his 
nith — NecJ[TimuurJ  ex  iis  quicquam  detrahebal  aut  exaggeralMit, 
eo  hanc  iiitcndebat.utilitatero,  ut  qui  res  ipsius  ignorarent,  eas 
aescntes  haberent.  (Arabsia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  783  ct  857.  £d.  Manger.) 
*  regard  to  veracity  may  be  collected  from  Timour's  own  Institutes, 
he  was  the  greatest  author  of  oppression,  rapine,  and  slaughter, 
srorldever  saw,  except  Zingis  Khawn  and  one  more. 

«  is  a  confusion  of  ton  years  in  the  Chronology  of  Ohereffeddin. 

ir  representative  as  derived  from  the  main  stream. 

«  are,  I  must  confess,  some  difficulties  in  the  different  accounts  of 
onald,Cherefifeddin,  and  his  commentator  Petis  de  la  Croix,  which  I 
yet  able  to  reconcile.  According  to  Cherefieddin,  Timour,  after 
lie  river  of  Ram  Harmoz,  crossed  two  others,  the  Fei  and  the  Ab 
Of  the  Fei  I  cannot  speak,  it  may  be  the  small  stream  that  goes 
k ;  but  the  Argoun,  which  1  have  considered  as  the  Arrh^ian  or 
wers  rather  to  the  Jerahi  of  M'Donald,  for  be  places  Bebhesan 
the  Jerahi  and  the  Tab ;  but  Timour  is  said  to  have  encampea  at 
Q,  after  passing  the  Ab  Argoun ;  if^  therefore,  this  river  is  the 
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These  are  the  very  words  of  Arriany  and  if,  On  the  coatltnr^ 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  progress  of  an  army  stationed  at  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  miles  from  Shustcr,  all  probabilitM  mml 
be  rejected.  It  is  true>  that  the  same  ambition  which  promptri 
Alexander  to  sail  on  die  Indian  ocean,  induced  him  likewise  tonal 
the  Oulph  of  Persia ;  and  he  would  not  have  preferred  a  shelter 
way  into  the  Tigris,  if  it  had  been  proposed ;  but  a  shorter  passigc 
for  his  shattered  fleets  if  he  were  at  Sus,  might  have  been  fouiil 
by  the  Kierk^,  if  navigable,  and  if  that  river  communicated  widi 
the  Mesercan,  as  it  probably  did ;  but  without  any  such  oonumi- 
nication,  the  Mesercan  was  nearer  Sus  than  the  Hafar,  and  abnoit 
upon  a  line  with  it  into  the  Shat-al-Arab ;  for  a  shattered  0eet,  tht 
sliortest  way  would  be  the  best,  and  an  inland  navigation  frtioH 
able  to  the  great  rivers;  but  that  Alexander  did  not  fake  advantacs 
of  this^  is  evident^  for  he  went  down  the  Eulfeus  nearly  to  its 
mouth — a  circumstance  which  points  exactly  to  the  Hmfar  cut|  and 
no  other. 

There  is  still  one  objection  of  Major  Rennetl  and  Mr. 
McDonald's  worthy  of  remark,  and  it  is  the  last  i  shall  notice. 
They  report  that  the  body  of  the  prophet  Daniel  is  buried  at  Sos, 
and  not  at  Shuster : — ^to  this  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  if  be  pro- 
phesied ■  at  Shuster,  it  is  no  matter  where  he  was  buried ;  but  the 
whole  rests  on  a  Mahomedan  tradition,  and  the  tra^Utions  of 
Moslems  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  legends  of  our 
Christian  saints.  They  have  a  similar  tradition  respecting  the 
tomb  of  Ezekiel,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  a  thousand  tombs  of  their 
own  Imaums,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  many  of  whom  had 
no  more  pretension  to  existence,  than  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  of 
the  Roman  Calendar.  We  may,  however,  not  rest  the  merits-  of 
the  case  on  this  suspicion,  but  we  have  a  right  to  state  one  tradi- 
tion against  another,  and  we  can  say,  M'ith  truth,  that  there  is  no 
tradition  more  prevalent  among  oriental  writers,  than  that  Shuster 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world ;  the  same  tradition  was  cuneot 
among  the  Greeks  respecting  Susa,  so  that  if  tradition  is  evidence, 
the  chances  in  our  favor  are  two  to  one :  neither  can  it  be  proved, 
ttiat  bhuster  is  a  modern  city,  built  by  Ardeshir  Bebheghan,  upon  a 
Roman  plan,  given  by  the  £mperor  Valerian,  when  his  prisoner; 
nor  would  similarity  of  constructions  still  existing  prove  it,  for 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture  was  frequently  copied  in  the  East — 
The  1  akti  Kesra,^  at  Al  Modain,  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  are 


'  Daniel  (c.  viii.  v.  3.)  prophesied  at  Shushan  Gnal«Aub  al  Ulai,  upoa 
the  river  Ulai  or  EuUus. 

^  Takti  Kesri»  the  throne  of  Khosroes,  still  existing  at  Al-Mod«n,  tbi 
ancient  site  of  Seleucia  au4  Ctesiphon.  A  view  of  it  is  given  in  Ivts's 
Travels. 
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the  oriental  stjle,  but  Greek  or  Roman  ;  and  Ardeshir  may 
1  be  assumed  for  the  restorer  of  Susa^  neglected  by  the 
laii  dynasty^  as  Sapor  Zulectaf  was  the  embellisher  of  it ; 
ntfaer  of  them  the  founder  of  this  capital, 
his  particular  Mr.  McDonald  labors  under  a  great  mistake, 
alerian  was  not  a  prisoner  to  Ardshir/  [Artaxerxes]  die 
tx  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  but  to  Sapor  the  First,  his 
sor ;  and  if  he  had  consulted  the  authors  of  the  Universal^ 
ry,  they  would  have  infonned  him,  (Vol.  ix.  p.  281.)  that  die 
il  historians  say  nothing  of  Ardshir's  building  Shuster,  but 
m  expressly  that  Sapor  i.  restored  the  ancient  city  of  Susa. 
:ond  Sapor,  suruamed  Zulectaf^  beauti^ed  and  entarftid^ 
sr,  and  is  named  as  the  builder  of  the  bridge  or  dyke  bdoir 
ity,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  water,  and  irrigating- 
iintry.  To  the  same  Sapor  is  attributed  the  dividing  of  die 
is  into  the  six  channels  which  inclose  the  city,  and  many  other 
works ;  for  he  is  a  favorite  character  witli  Mirkhoud,  and 

oriental  writers,    and   considered^    like  Solomon^    as  the 
r  of  many  magnificent  structures,  which  owe  their  existence 
er  sovereigns. 
re  I  close  my  observations,  and  the  controversy,  I  hope,  for 

there  is  neither  pleastu*e  nor  profit  in  returning  to  a  disquisi- 
which  cannot  be  interesting  or  attractive,  except  to  a  few, 
lave  acquired  previous  information  on  the  question ;  but  I  am 
I  to  defend  my  opinions  till  1  am  convinced  that  they  are^rro- 
•  To  support  what  I  have  advanced,  merely  because  I  have 
t,  is  pertinacity,  or  a  spirit  of  contention,  which  I  hope  is  not 
table  to  me ;  for  though  I  am  in  the  habit  of  not  yielding  even 
\  highest  authorities  without  proof,  yet  when  proof  is  sub- 
ated,  I  have  neither  hesitation  nor  shame  in  retracting.  All 
I  compiled  like  mine  in  the  closet,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
f  experience.  With  this  view  I  committed  my  volumes  to  the 
I  of  several  travellers,'  navigators,  residents  in  India,  and 
sd  friends  at  home,  from  whom  I  have  received  a  variety  of 
ounications,  that  have  enabled  me  to  correct  numerous  pas- 
,  as  1  have  acknowledged  in  different  publications  since  die 
Mlition.  Equally  ready  should  I  hove  been  to  have  given  up 
Kiint  in  question  between  Mr.  M' Donald  and  myself,  if  I 
1  have  been  determined  by  his  arguments.     What  weight  mine 

■  —■■■■ „■■-■„.  ■  - 1  ii»  ■■  I 

ncient  Universal  History,  Vol.  ix.  p.  217. 

niversal  History,  Vol.  ix.  p.  287. 

aptain  Grant,  who  was  murdered  in  Persia,  carried  my  work  with 
and  commented  oD  it:  he  held  a  more  inland  course  thanany  traveller 
lad  preceded  him,  and  the  identical  volume,  which  had  accompanied 
vas  put  into  my  hands  by  one  of  his  surviving  friends. 
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jnU  have,  odiers  muat  determine — mine  are  numerovsy  hot  in  Af 
mpotfite  scale  I  am  sensible  of  one  only  that  cao  affect  the  balance. 
For  if  the  testimony  of  Strabo  could  be  estabUabed,  that  Snsa 
was  built  with  brick,  it  cannot  be  represented  by  Sbuater,  what 
the  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  in  all  ages, 
irom  the  quarries  and  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thfse 
now  serve  fur  retreats  in  summer,  to  avoid  the  beats,  and  most  hsfe 
had  the  same  origin  as  catacombs  all  over  the  world. 

In  this  particular  I  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  Mr.  M'DoniU 
till  I  shall  have  obtained  information,  which  may  enable  me  to 
reply*  I  do  not  now  think  it  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  evidence 
on  die  contrary  side ;  and  I  trust  to  his  generosity,  and  the  caodoi 
of  the  reader,  that  a  liberal  concession  will  not  be  converted  inia 
the  ackuowled<;^ment  of  a  final  defeat.  To  obtain  the  tnith,  I  adi 
satisfied,  is  the  object  of  both.  For  my  own  part.  I  will  give  one 
proof  of  my  readmess  to  retract  an  error,  for  which,  I  tmsl,  Mr. 
McDonald  will  give  me  credit.  In  the  interval  between  tbe  pub- 
lication of  my  second  edition  of  the  ancient  conmterce,  and  the 
printing  my  translations  from  the  originals,  Mr.  Salt's  Dissertadon 
on  the  Adulitick  Inscription  appeared  in  Lord  Valentia'a  travels; 
a  siiiflle  proof  which  he  adduced  >i'as  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  I  was  mistaken,  with  a  host  of  illustrious  commentators,  vbe 
had  preceded  me  in  the  same  path.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  bosmH 
in  abandoning  the  defence  of  a  disquisition,  which  bad  cort  n» 
much  time  and  labor;  but  I  do  not  call  upon  Mr.  M'DooaU  to 
follow  my  example,  for  I  believe  he  is  as  much  persuaded  on  hii 
part,  as  1  am  on  my  own.  A  generous  controversy,  withool 
warmth  or  wrangling  on  either  side,  may  produce  a  desirable  coo* 
elusion ;  and  if  I  take  a  different  side  of  the  question  in  the  piesent 
instanee,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  interpreted  as  derogalotfy 
from  the  merit  of  his  work  at  large  :  for  it  contains  n  trensufeef 
geographical  intelligence  in  regard  to  regions  tbe  most  obscure ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  efforts  of  the  traveller  bimsdf^  tht 
extent  of  Sir  John  Malcolnrs  plan^  in  directing  the  roiites  of  hb 
countrymen  and  tbe  natives  employed,  or  tbe  munificence  of  Iht 
East  India  Company  in  appointing  such  embassies,  and  promotaf 
auch  a  spirit  of  discovery,  it  does  equal  honor  to  all  the  ptoties  cqip 
cemed,  and  reflects  equal  splendor  on  the  British  character,  whethtr 
displayed  in  tbe  advancement  of  science,  or  discoverable  in  ati 
comprehensive  views  respecting  the  commerce  and  empire  of  tlw 
East. 


( 
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SOPHOCLES  CORRECTED  AND  EXPLAINED. 


Quieptid  dkam  out  erit,  aut  noiu  Horat. 


'    TO  THE  BDITOR  OF  THB  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

AifONO  some  remarks  lately  published  on  Brunck's  collection  of  thf 
fiagmentt  of  the  lost  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  we  are  presented  with  tlM 
eorrectiott  of  one  (the  fifth  in  the  tist)  from  the  AAIf  FHS.  We  gi?^ 
Ike  passage  as  it  stands  in  Brunck. 

yhos  yap  ui  IXr)^ov  h^tov  xoXoy 

The  aathor  of  the  remarks  alters  the  two  last  lines  thus ; 

yth^  yAf  si;  fXtyp^oy  cEf  lov  xfltXeuy, 
ffSxXfimr  iff  xri^(roLio  [jluWov  ^  ^iyof. 

Which  the  learned  and  loyal  gentienen  of  the  Craum  and  Anchor  might. 
or  mi^ht  not  translate. 

Who  summons  Kings  and  Princes  to  account 
Or  right  or  wrong,  's  a  Patriot  indeed  ! 

We  propose  the  following  emendation ; 

yivog  yoig,  el;  i\gyxov  If  lev  xaXoov^ 
fuxXsiav  if  xr^Tairo  iu6lXkov  ^  ^6yo¥. 

the  sense  of  which  is.  Far  a  man  of  high  birth  and  rank  in  life,  ty 
tkrawing  himself  open  to  conviction,  is  sure  to  reap  credit  for  so  doings 
raiher  than  blame, 

Thbis  much  nearer  the  common  reading  than  the  conjecture,  given  us 
by  the  authorof  the  remarks.  In  the  Alcest.  643.  we  have  the  line,  t^£<. 
{if,  £1$  f  A€y;^oy  sf fAflwv,  o;  dl.  The  expression  referred  to  here,  I  conceive, 
means  precisely  the  same  with  the  other ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  this  is  the  language  of  common  life,  that  a  nautical  phrase. 
Athens  being  a  naval  power,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  that  ex* 
pppssions  of  diis  kind,  as  well  as  such  as  are  generally/  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  sea,  should  creep  gradually,  first  into  colloquial,  after- 
wards  into  studied  diction.    We  give  the  following  instances. 

Sp^0^}  yafi  i^iSufh  iravra  Sij  xaXcov, 

xovx  Sjtiv  irr^s  tuTrgocoiTVos  ixfiaa-igm  Med.  280; 

oSro^  yoig  avijg,  ^  fjJiXiTr  ixifjLyofAsv, 

hn  TQvV  mywif^fucUi  xpuin^wiT^f  xaXoov.  Med.  763* 
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f>jnn«y  xmi^  C^»S9  t^in  xoAdpf.  Here  For.  8S5. 

iv»  Sfi  a  ^icnoL  si^  aui>jnr  f^thsu  nmarw,        ^4pat*  753. 

Oar  Toonger  readcn,  for  whose  me  aoldj  we  dweU  io  loag  qioa 
fhe  Mibject,  are  fefeiied  refpectirelj  to  tbe  Scbolia  oo  die  mi  aad 
iMt  of  tbe  pasM^  here  quoted  ;  and  to  Barnes  oo  die  Iph.  Aai.  IS44. 
Tlie  task  of  eoooienitioii  here  would  be  endless.  We  shall  eoatail 
owsekes  with  fhe  following  examples.  Sfti^j  xAi&^.  Hecab.  118. 
dbd^9t  x>:lljsi^a,  xMcuj>,  Med.  363.  x^oa  yj^vau^f  wr^ar^S.  vifuen  for- 
ftoy.  Sept.  e.Theb.  64.  1076.  feiuan  fwrxr  .  .  •  a^^oy  »fut  6«>j(r« 
#iyf .  Pers.  88.  ^fCiurr  riXBus^.  CfuuSotg  r^Xspfi^Wf.  Sept.  c  TlKb.  S.  7* 
MT^^iv  i^Jfucy  irr/jti  Soph.  Electr.  ISpo.  fitirfttff  {^Ax*Xakf] 
Trachin.  13.  f'i^toy  xaxir,  Aodrom.  1097-  ^jf^^^  xnarog.  ion.  l6l. 
i$a  tiifunf  ivavcrri/^vv,  Fragm.  Euripid.  xiv^y  f^rrXipc^;.  CjcL  281* 
irrhffuf^a  fiihr^,  Earip.  Electr.  846.  oi^9§  ix  kommv,  loo.  1509- 

So  we  too,  oB  the  same  principle,  say ;  He  jf eert  his  cowic — Hb 
Ibrtones  aieg^Mtig:  dowm  Uu  •rtatf--He  took  the  wimd  of  him— ^HisaC* 
fiurs  are  ttmd-^imnd'^He  labors  in  his  country's  wreck — He  hm  ti 
wade  through  a  jr«  of  troubles — He  guida  the  Mm  of  the  state— Thil 
is  his  main  security  and  $ht€t-anekor.  The  following  passages  wc  gift 
at  length. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter  reqinret  it,  ts  cop 
large  and  veer  out  all  tail ;  so  to  take  it  t«  and  amiraei  it,  is  of  oo 
less  praise,  when  the  argument  doth  ask  it.    Ben  Jcnmm* 

Margaret 
Must  sirike  her  tailf  and  learn  a  while  to  serrci 
Where  Kings  command.    Shaksp. 

And  sit  at  chiefest  slern  of  public  weal.    SftoJbrp. 

My  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongu^ 
Anchors  on  Isabel.    Shaktp. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.         Hudihr, 

N.  A. 
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Chr.  Andr.  Teuberi  Tractatus  philologico-tr^tictts  4c 
Utilitate  Lingua  Anglicanain  ExplicationeS.  Scr^tvrd^ 
ex  Pericapisy  vulgo,  Evangelicis  vemacuke  Vermm 
cum  AngUcana  et  Pontibus  collatis  demonSttata.  Ltpme, 
1731.  12mo.pp.  I28« 

Xuis  curious  and  not  very  common  little  book  was  spMatOr. 
Gosset's  sale ;  and  we  intend  to  lay  a  few  brief  extractt  fron  it 
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I  the  reader.  (Teuber  was  also  the  author  of  the  following 
bought  by  Dr.  Routh  at  the  same  sale  for  seven  shilliugs  and 
ice,  Exerciiatio  de  Martyribus  Christianis,  Bnms.  1734.^ 
it  in  the  preface  professes  to  write  his  book  not  ''  ut  inde 
fontibus  Grsecis  lux  affundatur,  sed  potius  ad  ostendendam 
arem  anglicanae  versionis  cum  Graeco  convenientiam."  ^'  Hinc 
;e  fuit  praestantium  auctorum  sententias  vel  producere,  vel 
:are,  vel  meas  quoque  interdum  conjecturas  in  medium  pro* 
'  Teuber  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some  passages,  where 
iceives  Luther's  version  to  be  more  accurate  and  significant 
lie  English  version.    Tliey  are  as  follows  : 

Luc.  xviii,   14. 

flDjBicyo^ — ^  i^ctivog,  interpres  anglicanus,  '  justified  rather  than 
tier,'  '  vielmehr  denn  der  ander.'  Lutherus  vero  '  gerechtfer- 
vor  jenem'  reddidit.  Graecum  ibi  f  ixuvogy  accuratius  per 
fiem  exprimitur^  quod  exclusivam  plerumque  apud  nos  haoet 
cationem ;  cum  rather  ap.  Anglos  plerumque  admittat  compO" 
m,  quae  tamen  hie  loci^  plane  non  justificato  Pharisaeo^  tole- 
;quit« 

Matth.  XXI,  7. 

airaov,  idem  interpres,  upon  them, '  auf  dieselbeu,'  liutherus 
mf  transtulit.     Secundum  Anglicanum,  discipuli  Christum  et 

et  pullo  imposuissent,  quod  tamen,  recte'intellecto  loco 
iriano,  non  est  probabile :  secundum  nostram  autem  versionem 
)uIlo  vectus  est  Servator,  id  quod  vaticinio  prophetae  magis 
nsentaneum.  Cf.  quse  dom.  Palm,  circa  banc  quaestionem 
ata  sunt.     Ni  graecum  iirenfw  airmv  referre  placeat  ad  vesti- 

pullo  iroposita,  de  quibus  in  commate  antecedenti;  tum 
e  Anglus  interpres  cum  Germanico  conciliari  posset. 

Luc.  XVI,  6,  7. 

^nglicana  utraque  vocabula/Satou^et  xigou;  interpres  generatim 
reSf '  maass  ;'  Lutherus  sigillatim  '  tonnen'  et '  malter'  expo* 
Talis  quidem  non  est  mensiurarum  orientalium  cum  occiden* 
3  convenientia,  ut  cadi  et  medimni,  tomien  und  malter,  ger- 
um,  /Soroi^  et  xogoi^  orientalium  ex  asse  respondeant :  verum 
erpres  Anglicanus  propterea  generale  vocabulum  praetulerit 
lioribus,  quae  aeque  in  promtu  fuisscnt,  certo  non  constat :  a 
>  sane  longius  aberrat  ita,  quam  Germanicus. 
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MailL  VIII,  8. 

%Iivov  tini  yJy/w  in  Bibliis  Anglicis  reddita  suot^  tpenk  the  mri 
amly^^  sprich  nur  das  wort  ;*  in  nosuis  auteniy '  sprich  nor  ein  woit' 
Tlu  vcord  ap.  Anglos  etiam  denotat  symbolum  militare,  *  das  wort 
auf  der  wache^'  sed  an  ita  acceperit  inteqpres  vocem,  dubito.  Cen- 
turio  ^uidem  imperium  Christi  in  morbos  et  malignos  spiritus  ex  suo 
in  niilites  metiebatur ;  sed  inde  nondum  sequitur^  quod  etiam  cerla 
irocabula  statuerit^  quibus,  quasi  symbolis^  pronunciatis^  mali  spiritus 
imperata  facerent.  Gnecum  certe  enrcTv  Xoyoy  opinioni  tali  panim 
faveret. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  die  three  passages  here  produced, 
Jf8ixai»|xevo^ — \  ixelvog,  'justified  rather  than  the  other/  we  ue 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  English  translators^  and  so  is 
Schleusner,  whose  words  in  his  Lexicon  ar^^ 

*'  *H,  magis  quam,  pro  fueXXoy  ^,  cujus  ellipseos  exempla  collegit 
Wesscling.  ad  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  ii.  Sic  legitur  in  N.  T.  Luc. 
XVlll,  14.  xarifiii  oiros  (jiakXov)  ^s8iXtfi»fiffyo;  cl;  royolxoy  ayTw\ 
Ixtfiyofy  descendit  iste  in  domum  suam  magis  justijicatus,  quam  Ule^ 
h.  e.  hic  Deo  probatus  domum  discessit,  seu  veniam  peccatonimcoa- 
lequutus  est>  ille  non  item.  Nam  Hebrsi  solent  pro  negativo 
adverbio  quandoque  particulam  comparativara  ponere.  Cf.  Glassii 
Philol.  Sacr.  p.  414.  sq.  ed.  Dathii,  et  Wefstenii  N.  T.  T.  i.  p. 
'78}.  Matth.  XVIII,  8.  Luc.  xvii,  fi.  Genes,  xxxviii,  6.  Mh 
MMlwrm  OoifjiAp  f  iyiy  ubi  vide  Hebr.  Ps.  cxviii,  B.Tob.  iii.  6.** 
The  editions  used  by  Teuber  in  this  work  are  as  follow : 

''  Graco  usus  sum  Leusdeniano,  qui  prodiit  Francof.  ad  Moen. 
169C2.     Germanico,  Bibliis  Halensiuus  de  An.  J7l6.y     At^licano 
autem  illo^  qui  Biblia  Repa  a  Jacobo  magnse  Britannias  rege,  nun 
cupatur,  cujus  sc.  auspiciis  hsec  Tersio  adomata  est.    Prioribus  qui- 
dem  haec  accuratior  prodiit  omnibus,  interea  tamen  et  ilia  suos  quO' 

Jue  passim  foTCt  errorcs^  quos  in  universum  notavit  Rich.  Simon 
list,  Crit.  du  N.  jT.Tom.  iii.  p.  5\5**    We  now  proceed  to  make 
the  promised  extracts  from  the  work  itself. 

Luc.  XXI,  \.  35,  36^ 

hr)  'jrgid'eoirov  friayi^  rrig  yrig.  Novum  exinde  argumentum  desumi 
potest,  non  agi  hoc  in  contextu  de  judicio  quodam  particulari,  sed  de 
universal!,  nempe  extremo. 

Iva  xfltrof  leoS^t,  Kara^itotrtvou  non  significat  dignum  fieri,  sed  Sg' 
num  reputari,  sive  haberi.  Quod  Anglus  intcrpres  per  accawKttd 
worihi/  accuratius  explicavit.  Fidelibus  enim  in  extremo  judicio,  doo 
propria  justitia  erit  salutaris,  sed  Christi  ipsis  imputata.  Hinc  pro- 
prie  loquendo  nonfientdigni^  sed  reputabuutur  tales. 
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We  deem  this  opinion  more  correct  than  that  of  Schleusner,  \i'ho 
in  his  Lexicon  considers  xara^^oth  as  redundant,  and  translates 
the  words,  Ui  hac  omnia  eventura  effugiatis,  seu  effagere  vobis 
CQMiingat. 

Matth.  XI,  10. 

r)y  Syyihiif  ftoti  irgo  'Kp^friyKot)  <rov.  "Ayytkos  hie  nunclum  significat,  et 
quidem  Johannem,  siic  dictum  Baptistam.  Hie  praemissus  itfk 
upo^wTOu  Christi.  Pnemissi  quidem  etiam  sunt  quotquot  in  antiquo 
foedere  prophetarum  Johannem  aotecesserunt.  Sed  Johannes, 
qnia  Christo  in  terris  jam  manifestato  praedicaviti  dicitur  prasmissus 
iTj^  T^fimv  illius, 

Matth.   VIII,  4. 

ffi(  fiofrvfioy  airois.  Puto  cum  Anglicano  interprete,  leprosum 
sanatum  sistere  se  debuisse  sacerdoti,  cui  ex  lege  Mosaica  jus  dis- 
cemends  lepras  competebat,  ut  illius  quoque  testimonio  mundus 
dedararetur :  ne  forte  leprosus  de  recuperata  valetudine  dubitare^ 
vel  sacerdotes  miraculum  extenuarent,  sed  ipsi  potius  suffragio  suo 
bominem  juvare  tenerentur.  Grotius  verba  tig  jxa^rugiov  auroTg  ita 
Tultaccipi^uti  Matth.  x,  13.  et  Marc,  vi,  11.  occumint,  nempe  in 
testimonium  adverstis  illot  in  die  nimirum  judicii,  spretas  divina 
veritatis  tum  temporis  oblatae.  Subscriberem  huic  sententiae,  nisi 
antecedeatia,  sicut  Moses  pracepUf  priori  faverent.  Anglicamis 
itidem  interpres  posteriora  loca  Matth.  x,  13.  Marc,  vi,  ii.  licet 
una  eademque  ibi  locutio  pccurrat  ac  in  nostro,  non  tamen  uno 
modo  transtulit«  Non  enim  vertit,  uti  in  nostro,ybr  a  testimony 
unto  them,  sed  for  a  testimony  against  them.  Ex  circumstantiis 
etiam  dijudicari  potest  alium  esse  ibi  verborum  sensum* 

Luc.  11,  27.  et  Hebr.  i,  6. 

KcihTm  tWoYayitv.  Templi  in  Gneco  nulla  iterum  fit  mentio,  sub 
verboautem  f lo-avaytiv  intelligitur.  Solenne  id  mihiessevideturin 
oblationibus  sacnficiorum,  natumque  ex  Hebraica  voce.  Usus 
etiam  est  Deus  hoc  verbo  in  praecepto  de  oblationibus  sacrificionim 
pronatu  primis.  Num.  xviii,  15.  Ilia  enim,  qua9  uterum  ape* 
ruerant,  licet  sere  redimenda,  tamen  Deo  sistebantur  et  dedicabau* 
tur,  tanquam  sacrificia.  Supposita  hac  conjectura,  baud  incommode 
explican  possent  verba  Ebr.  i.  6.  tot  interpretum  sententiis  imp^* 
dita^  2ray  iia^ayeiy^  rhv  'jcfeoriroKOf  tls  rif¥  oixou/xemty,  '  da  er  einfuhret 
den  ers^ebohrnen  in  die  welt;'  quemadmoduni  enim  alias  natu 
primi  Deo  adducebantur,  tanquam  sacrificia,  ita  Deus  adduxit  et 
obtulit  mundo  filium  suum  ab  aetemo  geueratum,  tauquam  donum  et 
sacrificium. 

Matth.  XXI,  5. 

M  ovov,  KcA  v&Xof,  vloy  vro^uy/ov «    Anglus  interpres  fontet  sequitui^ 
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tain  Graecos,  quam  Hebraeos,  et  de  uno  saltern  asino  puUo  loauitur. 
Non  enim^ut  Gernianus,  transtulit^  und  aufeinem  ful/en,  sea  upon 
an  ass  and  a  coltf  *  auf  einem  esel,  uiid^  zwar,  einem  fuUen/  prob« 
memor^Hebr.  nou  semper  copulative^  ut  aiunt,  sed  saepe  etiam  erege- 
tice  8umi,  quod,  si  opus  esset^  variis  exemplis  probari  posset.  Suf- 
ficiat  locus  Ps.  Lx  X  V 1 1 1,  (35.  Mann  ad  edendum,  et  panem  calts- 
tern,  ubi  iion  habet  sensum  copula tivum,  sed  exegeticumt  reddeiH 
dunique  loret,  Manna  ad  edendum^  siquidem  panem  calehtem. 
Cum  GraecoruDi  xou  par  ratio  est.  i^poc.  xx,  C.  o;  hri  8ia/3oXo(,  suii 
Saravoist  ubi  xaH  pariter  exegetice,  non  vero  copulative,  accipilur. 
Hinc  Grotius  ad  Zach.  ix,  9. — hoc  est  super  pullum^'^-^e  state— 
de  genere  unius  asini  explicaos,  cui  respondi-t  Gra^cuni  ex\  Spov,  ^ 
mAov.  Alias  eiiim  scribenduni  fuisset,  xa)  h)  f[aoKov,  nisi  interpres 
xfflpro  exegetico  habuisset.  Recte  propterea  iVnglus,  upon  an  ass 
and  a  colt.  Si  enini  ap.  Zacharium  de  uuo  tantum  asino  pulio 
sermo  est,  de  quo  inter  eruditos  fere  est  confecta  res,  non  video,  cur 
statuamus  Christum  duobus,  asina  sc.  et  pullo  fuisse  vectum,  cum 
Hierosolymam  ingrederetur.  Scrvator  ita  numerum  asinorum  mul<p 
tiplicando  ipsum  vaticinium  reddidisset  ambiguuro,  quod  mibi  n<m 
est  probabile.  Interea  tamen  in  antecedentibus  et  consequentibus 
hujus  historiae,  apertani  fieri  mentiouem  videmus  asinae  a  pullo  diver- 
sae.  Versu  ?•  ^yayov  r^v  ovov,  xm  tov  %w\ov — xa)  mxaiivea  hviam 
airwVf  exstat.  Scultetus  Exerc.  Ev.  cap.  73.  omnino  existimat 
particulam  r^v  esse  intrusam,  et  eodem  versu,  pro  avrou  scriptum  esse 
airepy>  putans  fortasse  auctorem,  in  cujus  manus  primuai  iucidit  his- 
toria  Matthasi,  parum  intellecto  loco  Zachariano,  infarsisse  et  mo- 
tasse  quaedam  in  contextu,  ut  Christus  vaticinium  ex  asse  implevisse 
videretur,  cum  constet  pietatem  sine  literis  magnar jm  sa&pe  confu- 
sionum  matrem  fuisse.  Hinc  ubi  observavit  Marcum,  Lucam,  et 
Johanncm,  untus  tantum  asini  pulli  mentionem  facere,  tanta  ilium 
sentential  suae  fiducia  tenuit,  ut  allegorias  nonnuilorum,  ab  asino  et 
pullo  desumtas,  intempestivas,  quaestionemque.  An  Christus  modo 
asinae,  modo  pullo  insederit  i  ridiculam  potius,  quam  cunosamy  uti 
h  Scfva  illam  vocat,  nuncupaverit.  Verum  enimvero,  ut  doctissimo 
viro  prorsus  assentiar,  ego  nondum  a  me  impetravi,  neque  video 
quomodo,  salvaS.  Scripturaeintegritate,  fieri  possit.  Conjectura  enim 
de  interpolato  codice,  uti  in  uuiversum  est  temeraria,  ita  hac  in 
quaestione  nulla  propemodum  urgente  necessitate  fieret.  SuflSlcit 
locum  Zachariae  de  uno  saltem  asino  pulio  agere,  Christumque  non 
nisi  uno  fuisse  usuni  cum  urbem  intraret.  Quid  vero  obstat  quo 
minus  statuamus,  asinam  matrem  in  itinereboc  pulli  fuisse  comitemi 
Praesertim  cum  experientia  confirmet,  quod  asina;  a  pullis  suis  viX| 
ac  ne  vix  quidem  se  divelli  patiantur.  ht&m  ovrwf  de  vestimentii 
explicari  potest.  Ad  hoc  in  nonnuUis  codd.  legitur  oMt  sc, 
4ra>Aoy. 
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DIODORI  SICULI  BIBLIOTHECM  HISTORIC^ 
LIBRI  qui  supersunt  e  Recensione  PETRI  WESSELIN^ 
Gil,  cum  Interpretationibus  Lat.  Laur.  Rhodomani  atqm 
jtnnotaiionibus  Fariorum  integris,  Indicibusqufi  locupletisHmiSf 
Nova  Ed.  cum  Commentationibus  J 1 1,  C.  G.  HEYNII  et 
cum  Argumentis  Disputationibusque  JER.  NIC.  EYRIlf" 
GIL  Bipontiy  1793— iB07,  in  U  vols.  8yo. 


W%  have,  prefixed  to  this  excellent  edition,  I.  Hen.  Stephani 
De  Diodoro  et  ejus  Scriptis  brevis  Tractatio ;  II.  C.  G.  Heynii 
De  Fontibus  et  Auctoribus  Historiarum  Diodori,  et  de  ejus  Auc^ 
toritate  ex  Auctorum,  quos  sequitur,  Fids  astimanday  (Comment 
tatio  prima  ad  Libros  III.  priore9j  Commentatio  altera  ad  Libroa 
XI. — V.  Commentatio  tertia  ac  postrema  ad|Libro8  XI. — XL.);  III. 
/.  Hie.  Eyringii  Quastio  de  Operis  Historici  a  Diodoro  Sicuh 
compositi  Genere  ac  Virtutibus ;  IV.  /.  Nic.  Eyringii  Bibliothc:' 
ca  historic^  Diodpri  Siculi  Descriptio  accuratior^  qua  gjus  Operi$ 
(Econnmia  declaratur,  cum  Vila  Diodori  e  Fabricii  3ibl.  Gr, ; 
V.  Notitia  literaria  Edilt.  Diodori  Siculij  et  superiorum,  et  no» 
fDiMsima;  VI.  Petri  Wesselingii  Prafatio.  The  M'hole  extends 
through  182  pages.  We  shall  extract  from  die  Notitia  literaria 
the  account  of  the  work  itself: 

**  Jam  superest,  ut  sMsceptae  novissima  editionis,  nostris  cum 
maxime  studiis  parat^,  quae  singulis  deinceps  voluminibus  in  lu- 
cem  prodibit,  rationem  redd^mus,  quidve  ea  pnsstare  destinaveri* 
mus,  paucis  exponamus.  Quemadmodum  in  reliquis,  quae  litera- 
ITun  causa  institilimus,  ea  sola,  quae  quamplurimis  literarum  stur 
diosis  commoda  essent,  sectaU  sumus^  ita  coepta  de  Diodoro, 
^dem  teudentia,  speramus  optimo  et  doctissimo  cuique  nos  facile 
approbaturos  esse.  Adjumenta  critica  nova  penes  nos  non  erant, 
aea  alia  ratione  literarum  studiosis  utilem  opemm  navare  con^iti 
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sunius.    Scilicet  non  taiii  illud  agebatur^  nee  ad  literamm  otiliti* 
tem  requirebatur^  vel  plurimorum  votis  expetebatur,  ut  Dbdoro 
nova  qua&rerentur,  vel  adjumenta,   vel  oraamenta^  quam  ut  ea, 
quibus  jam  esset  instructus,  in  usus  communes  converterentur. 
Prsecipua  itaque  cura  fuit  eiGciendi  ac  prsstandi  id,  quod  Har- 
^oodum,  v.  d.  et  probum^  in  Compectu  Editionum  jiuciorumy 
Gr.  ct  Lot.  optare  cognovimus,  ut  Diodori  editio  e^hiberetur, 
in  plura  parva  volumina  divisa,  ut  studiorum  usus  commodior; 
turn  eo  simul  spectavimus,  ut  doctrinarum  copiae,  plurium  ▼▼•  dd. 
opera,    prseseriim    Wesselingii  diligentia  et  doctrina   cumulatSi 
miuore  impensa  iierent  parabiles,  earumque  proinde  usua  divulgi- 
retur.     Id  consilii  amplexi  et  exemplorum  penuriam  intuiti|  qaa 
res  literaria  Graecoruni  ab  hac  parte  laborabat,  Diodonim  exhibere 
iastituimus,  qualem   maxime   w.  dd.   votis  et   juvenum    usibus 
congruuni  esse  putaremus.    Ac  \,  primo  quidem  proposuimus, 
Diodorum  e  Wesselingii  recensione  integrum  edere,  adjuncta  L. 
Rhodomani  versione  L^tina,  atque  prscterea  qusecunque  Wesse- 
lingii exemplum  contiueat,   ad   lectionem   diversorum  Codicum 
comparandam  opusque  universum  illuslrandum,  ea  nostra  cditiooe 
coniplecti  et  in  usus  communes  divulgare  cuncta  atque  Integra. 
Si  quae  alia  historiie  adminicula  vel  ad  Diodori  notitiam  pertinen- 
tia  scripta  in  superioribus  editionibus  fuerint  proposita,  quorum 
usus  sit  evidens,  lis  in  extremo  volumine,  una  cum  Indicibus  locu- 
pletissimis  locum  baud  invidebimus.  Deinde  II.  prospectum  est,  ut 
omnia    emendatiora    meliusque   ordinata  exhiberentur,  quam  in 
editione   Wesselingiana.      Exemplum    Wesselingianum,    quamvts 
doctrine  opibus  ornatissimum  et  externo  habitu  splendidissimum, 
tamen    librariorum   mendis    admodum    erat  inquinatum,    nostra 
opera    nunc    diligenter  sublatis.     Similiter  nonnulla    ante  dissi- 
pata  et  sparsa  siiigulisque  volumiuibus  seorsim  subjecta,  in  quibus 
variae  lectiones  Codicis  Veneti,  serins  allatae,  et  Addenda  Corri- 
gendaque  alia  erant,  suo  loco  inseruimus,  ut  omnia  apta  et  connexa 
essent.     111.  In  his  cum  subsistere  potuissemus,  ecce  coutigit, 
ut  nonnulla  alia  adjun^ere  liceret  adjumenta,  partim  critica,  par- 
tim  hodegetica,  quibus  si  non  de  Diodori  opere  ipso  sen  contextu,  at 
certe  de  ejus  lectoribus  bene  mercrcmus,  quae  his  proinde  grata 
future  esse  confidimus.     Pleraque  Hejnii,  viri  eruditissimi  et  hu- 
manissimi,  consilio,  facilitati,  et  benignitati  debeinus^  qua  coepts 
nostra  literaria  omnia,  tum  hanc  etiam  Diodori  omandi  provinciam 
prosecutus  est.     Namque  cum  Uteris  nostris  eum  adiremas  ro- 
gante5,  ut  copiam  faceret,  ea^  quae  ipse  in  Diodorum  Siculum 
doctissime  coinmentatus  esset)  in  hujus  editionis  omamentis  trans- 
ferendi^  is  suarum  commentationum  usum  libenter  concessit,  et 
nlterius  quae  commoda  viderentur,  suggessit.     Inprimis  suasor  fiiit, 
ut  in  margine  ponerentur  argumenta  capitum^  quantum  fieri  pus- 
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set,  exacta  et  ezplicata,  quae  lectorem,  si  vel  opus  coiitiDiia  lee« 
tione  persequi,  vel  loca  bUtoriasque  singulas,  quibns  maxinw 
opus  essety  requirere  vellet,  perpetuo  regerent  et  instraerent.  Ho- 
rum  argumentoram  ex  opere  ipso  excerpendonim  et  coucinnando- 
rum  curam  suscepit  I.  Nic.  Eyring,  Professor  Gottingensis,  cujus 
qiioque  commentationes  in  Diodorum,  olim  in  Consessu  Sodalium 
Regii  Jnstituti  bistorici  prxlectas,  Heynianis  subjunximus^  quae  in 
Diodorum  disputationes  ejusque  operis  descriptiones  cum  partim 
judicium  de  hujus  libri  fide,  disposittonis  ratione,  aliisque  vel  vir* 
ttttibus,  vel  vitiis  corrigere  et  iirmare^  partim  operis  usum  fiicil^o- 
rem  et  ampliorem  reddere  possint,  dubium  non  est,  quia  commo* 
da  et  utilitate'm  sint  allaturae,  lectorumque  gratiam  initurae.  Ce* 
terum  ad  rem  bene  gerendam  tametsi  summam  curam  et  indnt* 
triam  adbibuerimus,  tamen  memores,  inter  continuos  belli  tumultus 
bcUique  calamitates  maximas,  quibus  pressiet  vexati  eramus,  er- 
randi  pericula  plura  obvenisse,  si  qua  re  nos  lapsos  et  quid  prB« 
Cer  consilium  et  opinionem  nostram  perperam  factum  deprebeude- 
ridsy  vestram,  lectores,  humaoitatem  et  aequitatem  non  tarn  implora- 
WDSOB^  quam  deposcimus/' 


GREEK  TRANSLATION, 

BY  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 


Miscuit  utile  dutci. 


To  THE  Editor  of  tuk  Classical  Journal. 

In  a  very  early  part  of  your  publication'  is  given  a  Copy  of  Professor 
Porson's  Greek  version  of  the  well-known  bumorous  cantata,  ycleped 
Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice.  Not  being  at  that  time  possessed  of 
tbe  letter  and  Latin  translation  which  accompanied  its  first  publicatmn, 
and  tbe  copy  which  1  had  of  the  Greek  containing  several  inaccuracies, 
the  article  which  I  sent  before  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  thereby 
shortened  of  the  means  of  exciting  that  interest,  which  many  of  your 
readers  might  otherwise  have  felt  on  reading  it.  I  shall  now  supply 
all  these  deficiencies ;  first  remarking  that  it  was  a  certain  celebrated 
forgery,  purposed  to  be  passed  off  under  tbe  name  of  Shakspeare,  that 

— — ■  ,       M 
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pnt  me  to  the  perfonnanee.    It  was  inserted  m  **  Tbe  Watdnmi,* 
about  twelve  jears  before  the  Piofessoi^s  death. 

Cambridge,  1814.  V.L. 


'<  To  THE  Editor. 

*'  SiBy — As  a  learned  frieod  of  mine  was  raminagiog  an  old  tmnk 
the  other  day,  he  discovered  a  false  bottom,  which,  on  examinatioii, 
proved  to  be  fall  of  old  parcbmeDts.  Bat,  what  was  his  joy  and  sor- 
prise,  when  he  discovered  that  the  contents  were  neither  more  nor  le» 
than  some  of  the  lost  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.  As  the  writing  is  d]ffi« 
cnlty  and  tbe  traces  of  the  letters  somewhat  faded,  he  proceedf 
slowly  in  the  task  of  decyphering.  When  he  has  finished,  the  entire 
TVagedies  will  be  given  to  the  public.  In  thej  mean  time  I  send  yoo 
the  following  fragment,  which  my  friend  coromuhicated  to  me,  and 
which  all  real  Critics  will  concur  with  me,  I  doubt  not,  in  determioiDg 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  an  ancient  dramatist.  His  charac- 
teristics are  simplicity  and  sententiousness.  These  qualities  ate  con- 
spicuous in  the  following  Iambics,  which  contain  a  seasonable  cautioo 
to  parents  against  rashly  trusting  children  out  of  their  sight.  Though 
your  paper  is  chiefly  occupied  in  plain  English,  you  may  sometimes 
gratify  your  learned  readers  with  a  little  Greek  ;  therefore  give  them 
tills,  if  you  think  that  it  wUl  gratify  them.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  Greek  is  rather  rusty  with  disuse,  I  have  added  a  Latin  venioo, 
which,  I  hope,  is  as  pure  and  perspicuous  as  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
Tragedies  commonly  are. 

I  am,  Sir,  Sec.  S,  ENGLAND. 


Alvon$  Itiwtov,  oloL  ^  ftlirretv  pKsl, 
Avxrreg*  sir  ifeuyov  oi  KE\sifLfLivot, 
'AhX  Hfrep  r}a-av  kyxexXiurf^^evoi  ft^Xoif, 

Xgvo'cov  av  viie\r}<ra  iregi&ocrBeit  craifuov. 
El  /x^  ftepo;  Ti  Tfioy  vioov  co'coCero' 
'<^AX',  (ti  roxii^j  o<roi^  ftev  ovra  rvyp^avfi. 
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'^  Olacie-durata  triplices  paeri  fluenta 

Tempestate  sestatb  radentes  pulchras-plantavbabentibus  pedibas. 

Id  vortices  ceciderunt,  ut  sao^  accidere  solet» 

Omnes ;  deinde  efFugcrunt  reliqui. 

Sin  autem  idgIusi  essent  vectibus, 

Aut  pedibus  labaiites  in  arido  campo, 

Aiiri  ponderb  sponsione  libenter  contendereniy 

Partem  aliquam  juvenuni  servari  potuisse. 

Mf  O  \  parentes,  turn  vos,  quibus  esse  contigit. 

Turn  vos,  quibus  nun  contigit,  germina  pulcbros-filios-procre- 

antb  segetis. 
Si  felices  optatb  extra  donios  itiones 
Pueris  vestris,  ben^  eos  intrk  domos  servate." 


NOTICE  OF 

^^etus  Test  amentum  Gr cecum  cum  variis  Lectianibus. 
Editionem  a  Roberto  Holmes j  S.  T.  P.  R.  S.  S.  Decano 
fVintoniensiy  inchoatam  cont'muavit  Jacobus  Parsons^ 
^.  M.  Tomi  secundi  pars  tertia.  Osoniu  1813* 
Fol.  !/•  1^.  _ 

Among  the  various  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  for  die 
use  of  Gentile  Jews,   or  primitive  Christiansi  that  termed  the 
Septuagint  claims  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  as  being  of  the 
greatest  importance.     It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  in 
very  general  use  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who  frequently  make 
quotations  from  it :  as   might  be  expected,  it  was  held  in  high 
esteem  in  all  countries  where  Greek  was  known :  and  since  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  converts  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  lived 
in  those  countries  where  Greek  was  the  common  language,  the 
Septuagint  became  the  source  from  which  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  derived.     Accordingly,   we  find  that  **  the 
Septuagint  was  used  all  over  the  Greek  Church,  except  perhaps 
that    part    of  Syria    where    Syriac    was    the    vulgar   language, 
that  is,  in  Osdroene  and  Mesopotamia,  where   a    Syriac  tranjH 
lation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  not  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.     In  all  other  parts  of  the  East  the  Septuagint  was  the 
common  translation/*'     When  by  time  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
was  corrupted,  three  different  edition.^  of  it  were  made  by  the 
learned  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  thestt  editions  were  adopted  or 
rejected  according  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  maintained  in  the 

■  ■  ■        I  I  I  I    ■  ■■        ^— — .  I   1  m, 

■  Vid.  Bingliam's  AntiquiticM  of  the  Christian  Church.    VoL  vL  pp.4404 
8vo.  London,  1719. 
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differciit  Churcbts :  bat  still  all  tbe  Churches  retained  the  Septoi- 
gint  as  authenUCy  and  received  it  in  one  of  the  sereral  e<fitJoi». 
**  Alexandria  and  J^gjfpi  foilowed  the  copr  revised  by  Hnychiui. 
Cofi^tfifiivicjJej  and  ail  the  Jsiatic  Churches  as  far  as  ji/ttioch, 
used  tiiat  of  LuciuH.  The  Churches  of  Palatine  »k1  Arabia  lead 
the  copy  corrected  by  Otigeti^  and  published  by  Eioebius  and 
Pamphilui.  And  so  bet\«  ecu  tlieae  three  editions  the  whole  world 
tias  divided.*" 

As  Creek  \ras  known  and  spoken,  while  Hebrew  was  disregarded 
and  forgotten,  by  the  great  mas^  of  the  Oriental  nations^  the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  tbe  source  from  which  the  ancient  Versions,  a  very 
few  excepted,  were  in  geiKial  made.  The  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
wns  confined  chiefly  to  the  Priests  and  Scribes  :  and  the  Scriptures, 
lieiiig  read  in  the  original  Hebrew,  were  explained  to  tlie.  People 
ill  the  dialect  in  common  use.  It  might,  therefore,  naturally  be 
expected,  that  tlie  Septuagint  would  be  greatly  prized  for  the 
purposes  of  private  study^  since  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  were 
used  only  in  the  Synagogue :  and  in  truth  we  find  this  to  have 
been  the  fact.  It  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  until 
they  perceived  that  it  was  equally  esteemed  among  the  Christians : 
they  then  endeavoured  to  depreciate  it,  and  new  Versions  were 
made  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  three  apostate 
Ciiristians. 

The  Septuagint,  however,  having  been  frequently  transcribed, 
has  received  great  blemishes  from  casual  and  wilful  corruption:!. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  copies  of  the  Scripture, 
made  by  human  means,  should  be  free  from  marks  of  human 
fallibility  :  divine  \\'isdoni  delivered  Revelation  to  man,  in  a  pure 
and  consistent  text :  to  preserve  it  pure  must  be  the  work  of  man. 
The  few  mistakes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  may  be 
easily  corrected  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  ancient  Versio!is;  and 
they  therefore  do  not  afford  any  serious  argument  against  the  truth 
or  consistency  of  the  Bible.  Ever}-  school-boy  knows  that  cor- 
ruptions in  the  printed  text  of  Livy's  History,  or  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries, do  not  prove  that  the  historical  events  related  in  those 
books  arc  false ;  and  every  well-educated  school-boy  would  laugh 
at  those  who  told  him,  that  the  critical  labors  of  Drakeuhorck 
or  Uberlin  tended  to  destroy  and  undermine  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  history :  yet  such  are  the  fears  of  many  persons  at  this  day 
respecting  Biblical  Criticism,  who  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
believe  that  every  letter  contained  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles 
and  Ureek  Testaments  was  to  be  found  in  the  autographs  of 
Moses  and  the  Apostolic  Writers. 

Criticism,  as  applied  to  the  sacred  volume,  differs  materially 
from  tluU  used  in  modern  editions  of  the  profane  writers.    Ju 

*  Vid.  Bingham's  Antiq^—loc,  citat. 
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editing  Virgil  or  ^schylus,  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  arv 
frequently  admissible,  and  even  necessary,  since  we  are  acquainted 
witii  certain  ruleb  respecting  metre  which  cannot  be  departed  from : 
aiid  where  the  text  is  grammatically  correct,  it  is  sometimes  met^ 
rically  corrupt,  and  vice  vena :  the  emendation,  therefore,  must 
embrace  both  correct  grammar  and  correct  metre ;  and  as  some* 
times  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  does  not  agree  in  both,  something 
else  must  be  substituted  from  conjecture,  in  editing  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  contrary,  conjecture  is  inadmissible :  we  possess  more 
copious  and  more  certain  sources  from  which  we  may  derive  our 
emendations.  Such  are  ancient  MSS.  ancieut  Versions,  citations 
by  ancient  Writers,  and  parallel  passages :  in  editing  the  Classics^ 
on  the  contrary,  how  few  of  these  do  we  possess :  in  general 
we  can  rely  only  on  a  few  MSS.  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
on  citations  made  by  other  authors,  and  occasionally  on  parallel 
passives,  which  can  be  discovered  only  bv  great  labor  and  study ; 
but  which  in  the  Scriptures  may  be  found  in  abundance  by  the  aid 
of  a  common  Concordance. 

In  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  ancient  Versions,  we  must  remark  that  the  corruptions 
observable  in  those  Versions  may  be  removed  by  the  assistance  of 
similar  subsidia.  Thus  for  the  Septungint  we  have  nearly  as  many 
sources  of  criticism  as  for  the  Hebrew  text  itself :  these  maybe 
found  in  the  elaborate  work  now  open  before  us. 

The  noble  idea  now  carried  into  execution  originated  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  late  learned  Dean  of  Winchester,  who  was  of  alt 
men  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  plan.  How  successfully  he 
performed  his  share  of  it,  the  first  volume  containing  the  Penta* 
teuch  sufficiently  shows:  how  well  his  learned  successor  Mr. 
Parsons '  has  fulfilled  his  task,  the  three  parts  published  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  equally  demonstrate. 

The  sources,  from  which  the  various  readings  are  taken,  are 
described  in  the  general  Preface  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
work,  and  are  enumerated  again  in  a  short  Preface  placed  before 
every  book.  We  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  of 
these,  which  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  general  idea  of 
the  merits  and  value  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  book  of  Kings  which  is  the  object  of  our  attention, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  collated  37  Greek  MSS. ;  4  principal  Editions; 

'  It  is  but  justice  however  to  Mr.  P.  to  mention  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the  rapiil  decline  of  Dr.  n.*s  health,  his 
papers  were  by  no  means  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  key  to 
the  work  which  he  had  in  h.'ind.  Many  difficulties  therefore  were  to  be 
overcoroey  at  first  setting  out  in  arranging,  and  acquiring  a  competent  know- 
ledge of,  so  complicated  a  mass  of  materials ;  not  to  mention  other  difficul* 
ties,  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  slow  and  disoouraging  progress  of 
the  work  itself. 
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a  multitude  of  Fathers  and  Greek  Writers ;  and  5  ancient  \etfkmt 
The  four  principal  MSS.  are  written  iu  uncial  letters  :  these  are^ 
]8t,  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.  1209,  written  as  MoatfmuQif 
supposes,  in  the  5th  or  ()lh  century :  in  Dr.  Holmes  Work 
it  is  designated  by  the  number  ii.  ^lyi  the  Alexaodritt 
MS.  preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum:  this  MS.  acconiiiQ 
to  Grabe,^  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ,  396,  or  t 
little  after  :  I  Voided  assents  to  the  same  opinion  :  but  Spohn^  ibe 
Leipsic  editor  of  VVoide*s  Preface,  is  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  written  in  the  5th,  6th,  or  e?en  7tb 
century  :  but  he  pronounces  absolutely  that  it  was  not  written  so 
late  as  in  the  lOth  century.  "  Certa  igitur  httc  solum  siuUf 
Codicem  antiquum,  in  JEgypto  exaratum,  nee  seculo  decimo,  nee 
a  monacho  Acoemeia  script  urn  esse.  De  cetetit  saltern  probabilittr 
disputari  potest^  nnm  saculo  quintOy  sexto,  vel  scptinio  exaratuM 
sit  codex.'**  The  remaining  uncial  copies  are ;  a  MS.  which 
belonged  to  Coislin  ;  it  then  came  to  the  Library  of  St.  Grermaia 
des  Pr6s ;  and  has  since  been  transferred  to  tlie  National  Libruy 
at  Paris  :  in  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon  it  may  have  been  written 
in  the  sixth  century  :  Dr.  Holmes,  with  Wetstein,  refers  it  to  die 
seventh  century  :  in  the  present  work,  it  is  denoted  by  die  mark  x. 
£d,  a  MS.  which  was  brought  from  Calabria  ;  and  was  tbe» 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rome ; 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  where  it  was  marked 
2106  :  it  most  probably  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris: 
according  to  Montfaucon'  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century :  it 
furnishes  some  remarkable  lectiones  sins^ulares:  in  Dr.  H.'s  work 
it  is  denoted  by  xi.  The  other  MSS.  are  too  numerous  to  be 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  brief  analysis  of  the  work. 

llie  printed  editions  made  use  of  are  4 :  the  Complutensian, 
1514  ;  the  Aldine,  1518  ;  the  Alesandriiie,  edited  by  Grabe, 
1 707 ;  and  tlie  Catena  of  Nicephorus  on  the  Octateuch,  and  the 
four  books  of  Kin^,  printed  at  Leipsig,  in  177^  :  the  text  of  this 
edition  is  very  similar  to  the  Aldine.  The  Codex  Paulino-Lip* 
siensis,  published  by  Fischer  in  1 767,  68,  contains  only  the  Penta* 
teuch,  and  that  not  entire. 

The  versions  collated  in  the  book  of  Kin^s  are  5  :  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Georgian,  the  Slavonic,  the  old  Latm,  and  the  Syriac  of 
Bar-Hebra)us.  Respecting  these  Versions,  especially  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Georgian  and  the  Slavonic,  ipuch  curious  informatioa 
may  be  found  in  the  General  Preface  prefixed  to  tlie  first  volume; 

«  Vid.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  277. 

*  Vid.  Grabe  Prole«.  ad  Vet.  T.Gr.Tom.  i.Cap.  1.  sec  5.  Oxon.  1707. 8?o. 
^  Vid.  Notit.  Cod.  Alexand.  sec,  iv.  sec.  Iviii.  i.  p.  109.  edit. Spohm.  8vo. 
lips.  1788.  «  Vid.  Spohn,  not.  ad  loc.  p.  109.  edit.  IJps.  1786. 8vo. 

'  BiMt.  Ital.  p.  218. 
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bat  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  instructive  extracts  from  it ;  and  the 
whole  is  too  prolix  to  be  transcribed.  With  respect  to  the  Syriac 
Version  of  Bar-Hebrseus^  however,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  an 
excellent  Paper  printed  in  this  Journal,^  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  an  anonymous  Correspondent. 

Of  course  our  readers  will  not  expect  that  we  should  at  present 
enter  into  any  critical  examination  of  the  value  of  the  various 
readings :  the  space  dedicated  to  our  notices  of  these  publications 
is,  necessarily,  contracted.-^In  the  mean  time,  however,  we 
must  express  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work.  It  ia 
surely  high  time  that  England  should  b^in  to  rival  other  countries 
in  the  promotion  of  Sacred  Literature.  By  one  great  work,  the 
Hebrew  Bible  of  Kennicott,  she  has  already  distinguished  herself 
in  the  annals  of  literature  :  she  will  lay  claim  to  still  higher  honors 
^bea  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Septuagint  shall  be  completed. 
At  home  peaceful,  and  abroad  victorious,  perfect  in  her  constitu- 
tion, and  apostolic  in  her  faith,  she  is  already  the  envy  and  die 
wonder  of  surrounding  nations  :    enjoyhig  these   blessings,   she 

Eossesses  the  opportunity  of  becoming  superior  in  literary  excel- 
^nce  to  all  other  countries :  her  natives  in  natural  abilities  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  tlieir  emulation  is  not  repressed 
'by  granny ;  their  minds  are  in  general  undistorted  by  prejudice, 
t^ir  intellect  unshackled  by  superstition.  Let  not,  therefore,  thes« 
advantages  be  thrown  away  :  let  her  become  pre-eminent  in  sacred, 
as  she  has  been  acknowledged  unrivalled  in]profane,  literature. 


«W^*" 


iiaw^i^ 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM, 

On  1  John,  v.  7. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

In  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  and  in* 
titled  a  "  Brief  Memorial/'  &c.  some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Doi> 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 
At  page  23,  the  learned  and  ezcelleot  author  speaks  of  Titus,  cli.  ii. 
▼.  13.  as  containing  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
He  then  subjoins  a  note  containing  the  following  assertion :  *'  This 
interpretation  of  Tit.  ii.  13.  is  required  by  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
and  IS  supported  by  all  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
by  all  the  Latin  with  one  exception.' 


»» 


>  Vid.  Cluu.  Joum.  vol.  vii.  p.  196.  &  seq.  (No.  xiii.) 
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The  vene  is  silently  passed  over  by  two  of  the  moft  learned  as  vd 
as  orthodox  of  t)te  Fathers ;  I  meau  Gregory  Nazianaeo  and  BaaL 
Among  the  works  of  Gregory,  there  are  two  very  eJaborate  discounes 
on  tJie  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  lo  these  discourses  he  gathers  to- 
gether from  every  part  of  Scripture  not  only  those  texts  which  di. 
rectly  prove,  but  those  which  have  an  indirect  bearing  on,  the  subject; 
yet  neither  here,  imr  in  any  other  of  his  OraSions,  nor  in  his  Epistles, 
nor  in  Ins  Poenii,  does  he  quote  or  refer  to  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  f 
am  also  justified  in  saymg,  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  St.  BasL  It 
occurs  indeed  in  the  fourth  Book  against  Eunomius ;  but  that  book  b 
eonsidcred  as  spurious,  or  at  least  as  doubtful,  by  Gamerius,  who 
being  an  orthodox  Trinitarian,  a  souud  Critic,  and  an  Editor  of  Basil, 
was  of  all  men  most  competent  to  decide.  It  is  also  the  opiuioo  of 
Cave,  our  learned  countryman,  that  the  three  first  books  only  against 
Eunomius  are  genuine. 

I  have  stated  this  important  fact,  not  merely  to  correct  the  state- 
ment  of  his  Lordship,  but  because  it  answers,  in  my  opinion,  an  ar* 
ffument  which  lias  been  brought  fonvard  by  those  who  riyect  the  cele- 
brated verse,   1  John,  ch.  v.  v.  7.    Those  who  account  this  verse  a 
forgery  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  circumstances  are  dedsifc 
on  the  subject:  First,  it  is  not  found  iu  any  ancient  manascript; 
secondly,  it  is  not  extant  in  any  ancient  version ;  thirdly,  it  is  not 
cited  by  any  of  the  Fathers.    I  acknowledge  my  incompetency  to 
propose  an  answer  to  the  two  first  objections ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
thinf,  I  think  that  something  may  be  offered.     All  persons,  who  pos- 
fiess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  must  clearfy  see 
that  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  Ephesians,  ch.  v,  v.  5.  and  2  Peter,  ch.  1.  v. 
1.  (not  to  mention  a  few  more  instances)  contain  a  perfect  demonstn- 
tion  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrbt.     Vet  the  two  first  of  these  texts  are 
nuuoliced  and  unappealed  to  by  Gregory  and  Basil,  even  when  tbey 
are  iu  search  of  arguments  to  defend  their  cause.     Aud  the  third  teit 
is  disregarded,   not  only  by  Gregory  and   Basil,  but    likewise  by 
Clirysostom,  Athanasius,  Cvril,  and  Circgory  Nyssen,  though  all  of 
these  appeal  to  Titus,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  and  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  v.  5.   Since 
then  two  most  important  passages  have  been  wholly  passed  over  by 
two  of  the  most  zealous  Fatlieri;  and  since  a  third  passage,  equally 
important,  has  beeu  pas^efi  over,  not  only  by  six  the  most  emideut, 
but,  I   believe,    by  all  the   Fathers,  it  is  equally  possible,    though 
equally  strange,  that  I  John,  ch.  v.  v.  7*  may  have  existed  in  their 
time,  and  yet  have  been  overlooke J.    Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  I 
come  forward  boldly  to  maintain  that  the  verse  is  genuine.    I  im 
aware  that  little  can  he  oHered  in  its  defence.     It  occurred  to  me^ 
however,  that  one  of  the  objections  which  are  brought  against  it 
might  be  obviated,  and  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  tlie  idea 
public.     Few  circumstances  would  afford  mc  a  higher  gratiiicatioa^ 
than  to  be  informed  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was  discoivered,  con- 
taining the  disputed  verse ;  but  unless  such  an  event  arise,  I  dare  not 
maintain  its  authenticity.     Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  a  part  of  the  in-, 
spired  volume,   will  probably  never  be  ascertained,   until  the  day 
when  all  things  hidden  shall  be  revealed.    May  the  impiety  df  hitt 
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do  cancelled  it,  \f  genuine,  or  the  presumption  of  him  who  inter- 
>\-AWi\  it,  if  spurious,  be  pardoned  b>  tbat  Saviour,  whose  divinity 
tuUl  not  be  shukea  in  the  one  case,  ^nd  could  scarcely  be  corrobo« 
ted  in  the  other  ! 

H.  S.  BOYD. 

April  o\^  1814. 


ON  THE  GREEK  ARnCLE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

N  the  Appendix  to  my  Select  Passages  from  St.  Chrysostoroy  &c. 
stated  my  opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  as  applied 
>  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tending  to  confirm  the 
ivinity  of  Christ.  The  extracts,  which  1  there  gave  from  St.  Chry- 
^.stom's  Homilies  on  the  Epistles,  are  of  considerable  importance; 
>r  they  clearly  show  that  Ephesians,  ch.  v.  ver.  5.  and  Titus,  cb.  ih 
er.  13.  were  understood  by  him  in  the  sense  for  which  Mr.  Gran- 
ule Sharp  contends.  There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  the 
'ritings  of  that  learned  father,  more  absolute  and  conclusive  than 
jose  which  are  already  before  tlie  public.  The  original  may  be 
)und  in  the  ^th  vol.  of  Sir  Henry  Savile's  edition^  page  32.  It  is  in 
jigli:»h  as  follmvs : 

'*lle  that  is  small  cannot  be  God  :  for  everywhere  in  the  Scripture 
Sod  is  denominated  Great.  Great  is  the  Lord,  says  David,  and 
really  to  be  praised.  (Mark,  he  also  speaks  of  the  Son,  for  every 
rhere  he  calls  him  Lord.)  And  again :  Great  art  thou,  and  doine 
renders :  tliou  art  God  alone.  And  again :  Great  is  our  Lord,  and 
lighty  is  his  power.— But  these  things,  you  will  say,  are  spoken  of 
iie  Father ;  but  the  sou  is  small.  You  say  this,  but  the  Scripture 
saerts  the  contrary ;  for  as  it  speaks  of  the  Father,  so  likewise  does 
:  of  the  Son.  Listen  to  Paul,  who  says.  Expecting  the  blessed  hope 
Oft  glorious  appearance  of  the  Great  God.  Surely  he  could  not 
pi^y  the  word  appearance  to  tb^  Father.  And  that  he  may  refute 
ou  more  completely,  he  adds,  of  the  Great  God.  Must  not  then 
ills  have  been  spoken  of  the  Father  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  the  words 
rbich  follow  wi)l  not  admit  it,  llie  appearance  of  the  Great  God  and 
aviour  of  us  Jesus  Christ.  You  perceive  that  the  Son  also  is  deno- 
linated  Great.  Away  then  with  your  idle  talk  about  Small  and 
vreat  I  Listen  also  to  the  prophet,  who  calls  him  the  Angel  of  great 
ouncil.  The  Angel  of  great  council,  is  he  not  Great  t  The  Mighty 
lod,  b  be  not  C^reat  ]  How  then  can  these  obstinate  and  shaiiiele« 
rrtCcliei  assert  tbat  he  is  a  lesser  God  1  I  often  repeat  thdur  trdrds^ 
bst  jovi  ttajrtiK  more  detest  them/ 

Cl.JL        Si^^p/.  NO.  XVIIL    VOLuIX.  %0 
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The  tliirteeiith  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Titus  is^  also  cited  6f 
the  holy  Athanasius,  to  prove  Clmt  Christ  is  deiioniinated  ih  the  Scrip- 
tiire  the  Great  God.  See  \m  book  De  ConimiMii  Essentia  Paths, 
Filii,  ct  Spiritusy  torn.  ii.  p.  1 6.  edit.  Ikued.  In  the  same  place  he 
also  quotes  1st  John,  ch.  v.  ver.  20.  to  show  that  Christ  is.  also 
called  in  Scripture,  the  Tnic  God.  The  thirteeiith  ven«c  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Titus  is  cited  ui  various  parts  of  tlwir  works  b? 
Grei^ory  Nyssen,  and  Cyril  <^f  Alexandria,  who  plainly  understand  ir 
of  Christ,  and  of  him  alone^ 

A  reader,  wholly  inipui  tial,  would  conft^ss  that,  as  far  as  we  am 
attain  to  certainty  io  any  thin^,  we  may  he  certified  from   the  abo?r  - 
extract,    that  the  canon  l-.iid  down  hy   Mr.   Sharp   is   correct  aud 
genuine.     Chrysostom  sii)))x>2>es  an  adversary  Io  address  him  thus: 

I  see  that  in  this  sentcMice  (lod  is  spoken  of,  and  not  merely  s|)okea 
of,  but  likewise  styled  Tlic  Great  God.  Surely  such  an  expression  a$ 
this  must  refer  to  The  Father.  No,  replies  our  J^iiint,  that  is  impo»- 
srble;  for  the  phrase  kxI^'mttj^oc,  wirich  follows,  shows  at  once  that 
deif  arid  ^rt'njp  mean  the  same  p'fson;  and  I'a^-ij^  iu  tliis  place  is 
spoken  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  these  brief  remarks  should  appear  to  yoa  of  suf&cieut  interest. 
1  shall  be  gratified  by  their  insertion. 

H.  S.  BOTD. 

April,  1814. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  op  the  Classical  Joxjiixal. 

It  is  with  infinite  concern  I  observe  in  many  biblical  critics  of 
estimation  and  character  a  culpable  disposition  to  give  to  the  most 
celebrated  passages  of  holy  writ  an  import  and  signification  which 
were  unknown  to  former  ages ;  and  to  interpret  afresh  those  popular 
texts  of  the  Old  T.  of  which  the  sense  nas  been  so  unanimously 
fited  by  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christian  church.  In  this  light  1 
caimot  but  regard  the  recent  attempt  of  Sir  W.  Drummond  to 
discard  the  generally  received  mode  of  interpreting  die  dying 
words  ot  the  patriarch  Jacob  to  his  twelve  sons^  by  denying  that 
they  can  be  intelligibly  explained  but  with  a  reference  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  That  the  Jewish  theologists  regard 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  as  corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs,  I 
leadily  grant,  as  this,  together  widi  many  other  notions. of  a 
stmilar  complexion,  the  reader  may  find  inculcated  and  maintained 
in  the  QmcilicUar  of  R.  Menasseh  b^  Israel ;  but  that  tliey 
ever  applied  this  doctrine  to  the  elucidation^  of  dutp.  49.  Geneii^ 
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\  a  position  of  which  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  \  and 
beg  to  assure  the  learned  and  candid  author  that,  so  far  as  my 
nowlcdge  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  extends,  the 
lerit  of  having  detected  in  each  pasuk  of  the  patriarchal  bene- 
ictioti  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  exclusively  his  own.  How  he  may 
ave  conducted  the  argument  so  as  to  render  it  either  probable  or 
atisfactory  to  tlie  ingetiuous  critic,  as  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
ity  of  consulting  whatever  has  been  accumulated  on  the  subject9 

pretend  not  to  know  \  but,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  rare  occur- 
ence in  the  benediction  before  us  of  the  names  appropriated  to 
he  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  their  total  absence  in  that  of  Moses, 
rhich  was  delivered  on  a  similar  occasion;  when  I  consider 
he  confused  and  preposterous  manner,  in  which  those  two  or 
hree  supposed  constellations  are  introduced  into  the  speech 
»f  the  patriarch,  and  their  connexion  with  the  names  of  other 
mimals,  which  were  never  reckoned  among  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
liac  in  any  age  or  country  whatever  ;  I  frankly  confess,  that,  bad 
he  task  of  expounding  this  extraordinary  chapter  by  a  reference  to 
he  stars  been  imposed  upon  mc,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to 
)roceed.  The  arguments,  however,  of  the  learned  writer  not  being 
egularly  before  me,  I  may  mistate,  but  cannot  confute  them. 
'  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  set  aside  their  necessity  by  giving 
I  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the  sacred  text  from  the  sevend 
lommentaries  of  R.  Solomon  larchi,  R.  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  and 
S..  Isaac  Abarbinel;  for  Onkelos  has  allegorized  the  whole  to 
uch  a  degree,  that  he  is  of  all  expositors  on  this  part  of  the  Pen- 
ateuch  the  most  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  particular  parts,  it 
nay  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concemhig  the  form  of  the 
benediction,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  This  question  has  been 
ngeniously  stated  and  determined  by  Abarbinel;  who  rightly 
oncludes,  that  it  is  complex  \  being  partly  a  prediction,  partly  a 
Jessing,  partly  a  reprehension  of  past  misconduct,  and  partly  a 
oalediction.  In  the  outset,  the  patriarch  declares  to  his  children 
n  intention  to  predict  what  should  befal  them  in  the  latter  days ; 
lUt  he  no  sooner  commences  his  speech  than  he  addresses  the 
hree  eldest  sons  in  a  tone  of  the  severest  reprehension  and 
ensure  with  respect  to  their  past  misconduct  \  and  so  far  from 
blessing,  covers  them,  though  involuntarily  perhaps,  with  ignominy 
nd  dishonor.  The  truth  is,  that  Jacob  did  not  speak  this  of  his 
wn  mind  *,  but  being  influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  uttered 
rhat  was  suggested  to  him,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  blessing  or 
f  an  execration.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  he  certainly  blesses^ 
luiugh  very  unequally  ;  and,  on  addressing  Judah,  he  predicts  the 
oming  of  the  Messiaub,  ah  event  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  whieh 
rery  one  of   the' tribes*  was  highly  interested.     But    besides 
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the  complex  form  of  the  speech,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as 
often  as  occasion  would  permit,  the  patriarch  has  availed  himself 
of  the  signification  of  their  names  as  ominous  of  their  future 
greatness  ;  which  to  themselves,  perhaps,  might  seem  an  argument 
of  more  weight  and  consequence,  than  we  of  thi$  day  should  be 
willing  to  allow.  There  is  also  of  many  of  the  tribes  a  bold  assi- 
milation to  some  well  known  animal,  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance in  one  or  more  respects ;  and  in  almost  every  pasuk  we 
meet  with  that  duplication  oi  the  sentiment  in  equivocal  terms, 
which,  as  Aben  Ezra  very  justly  observes,  distinguishes  the  pro- 
phetic from  the  narrative  style.  Thus  much  being  premised,  I 
advance  to  the  explic.ition  of  its  constituent  parts  ;  which  I  shall 
first  translate  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  though  tlw 
vulgar  translation,  on  the  whole,  is  laudably  correct^ 

<*  Reub£N,  thou  art  my  first  born,  my  might,  and  the  first  of  my 
vigor ;  the  superiority  of  dignity,  and  the  superiority  of  strength. 
Being  weak  as  water  thou  mayst  not  be  superior;  for  thou 
didst  ascend  the  bed  of  thy  father,  then  didst  thou,  by  ascending, 
'defile  my  couch.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brothers;  instruments 
of  violence  are  their  contracts.  Enter  thou  not  into  their  council, 
O  my  soul ;  be  not  thou  united  to  their  assembly,  O  my  honor; 
for  in  their  fury  they  murder  man,  and  in  their  wantonness  they 
hough  the  ox.  Cursed  be  their  fury,  for  it  is  strong ;  and  their 
passion,  for  it  is  cruel :  I  will  divide  them  among  Jacob,  and  will 
disperse  them  among  Israel.  Thou  art  Judah  ;  thy  brethren  shall 
laud  thee ;  thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thy  enemies ;  the 
children  of  thy  father  shall  bow  to  thee.  Judah  is  the  cub  of  a 
lion  ;  from  the  prey  shalt  thou  ascend,  my  son.  He  stoops,  he 
couches  as  a  lion,  and  as  the  king  of  the  forest ;  who  shall  make 
him  rise  ?  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  legis- 
lative authority  from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  comes  ;  and  to 
him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Fastening  his  foal  to 
the  vine,  and  the  son  of  his  ass  to  the  grape-tree ;  he  shall  wash 
his  raiment  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes. 
He  shall  be  red  as  to  his  eyes  with  wine,  and  white  as  to  his 
teeth  with  milk.  Zebulun  shall  dwell  by  an  haven  of  the  sea, 
and  shall  be  an  haven  for  ships  ;  and  his  coast  shall  stretch  tow- 
ards Zidon.  IsACHAR  is  a  robust  ass,  couching  between  two 
ranges  ;  and  he  sees  that  rest  is  good,  and  that  the  land  is  pleasant; 
and  applies  his  shoulder  to  carry,  and  becomes  a  tributary, servant. 
Dan  shall  judge  the  people  belonging  to  him,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  way,  a  suake  in  the 
road ;  which  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,  that  its  rider  falleth 
backwards  off.  O  Lord,  for  thy  salvation  do  I  wait.  Gad  will 
be  plundered  by  a  troop ;  but  he  with  his  troop  sball  plonder 
thtm  at  the  last.    The  bread  of  Asher  thall  be  €at»  and  he  ibU 
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yield  royal  dainties.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  sent  oiF,  affbrdtng 
goodly  words.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  ^ 
fountain ;  having,  shoots  extending  each  along  the  wail.  1  he 
archers  shall  grieve  and  harass  him  \  and  shall  treat  him  with 
pdium.  But  his  bow  shall  remain  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of 
his  hands  shall  be  rendered  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob ;  whence  is  the  shepherd  the  stone  of  Israel. 
From  the  God  of  thy  father  it  is  that  thou  shalt  be  helped,  and 
from  the  Almighty  that  thou  shalt  be  blessed  with  the  blessings  of 
heaven  from  above,  with  the  blessings  of  the  abyss  that  lieth 
beneath ;  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb. 
The  blessings  of  thy  father  are  more  potent  than  the  blessings  of 
my  own  parents ;  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hills  of  the  world 
shall  they  be  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  upon  the  crown  of  him 
who  was  separated  from  his  brethren.  Benjamin  as  a  wolf 
shall  seek  for  prey ;  in  the  morning  shall  he  still  be  devouring, 
and  in  the  evening  he  shall  be  dividing  the  spoil." 

Such  is  the  language,  in  which  the  holy  patriarch  addressed  his 
children  before  his  dissolution ;  and  in  which  he  predicted  what 
should  happen  to  their  tribes,  till  the  dispensation  of  tlie  Messiais. 
Ileuben  is  put  in  mind  of  the  great  dignity  and  honor,  to  which 
he  was  bom  \  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  authority,  to  the  func- 
tions of  which  he  doubtless  was  by  birth  intitled  ;  but  that,  owing 
to  the  flagitious  conduct,  which  he  had  manifested  in  defiling  the 
paternal  couch,  and  to  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  his  mind 
together,  they  should  be  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  others  of  i 
his  brethren  more  competent  than  himself.      The  unfitness  of 
Reuben,  indeed,  to  execute  the  rights  of  primogeniture  showed 
itself  in  the  tribe  as  well  as  the  individual.     In  the  affair  of  Ko- 
irah,  the  heads  of  Reuben  were  among  the  first  to  excite  sedition 
against  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and  when  they  arrived  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  they  not  only  petitioned  to  remain  in  that  country, 
a  circumstance  which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  disqualify  them 
from  exercising  any  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  tribes  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  but  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  settled,  pro- 
posed to  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  church,  and  to  break  off  all 
religious  communion  with  those  of  their  brethren,who  were  situated 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.     It  is  with  due  regard,  therefoire,  to 
the  unworthiness  of  his  character,  that  he  appears  on  tlie  occasion 
before  us  in  a  disgraceful  attitude. 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  joined  together,  and  called  brothers; 
that  is,  in  plot  and  intrigue :  for  as  they  were  all  brothers  by 
nature,  the  particular  sense  of  the  term  in  this  place  is  to  be  col- 
lected only  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  in  this, 
as  well  as  m  the  subsequent,  pasuk,  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Shechemites  \  a  complication  of  treachery  and  cruel- 
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ty,  of  which  these  two  brothers  were  certainly  the  chief,  if*  not 
^tiie  only  pcrpretators.  The  crafty  manner,  in  which  they  effected 
thcii;  purpose,  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  patriarch,  when  he 
declares  their  negotiations  or  cotUracts  to  have  been  instruments 
of  violence  :  and,  if  the  iiian,  whom  tliey  are  said  to  have  slain, 
have  not  a  specific  signification,  denoting  all  the  males  of  She- 
chcm  ;  it  may  well  be  understood  of  the  young  prince,  the  son  of 
Hamor,  who  fell  a  helpless  victim  to  their  perfidy  and  barbarity. 
The  words  hero  rendered,  "they  hough  the  ox,*'  are  by  most 
translated,  «  They  erased  a.  wall*,"  which  they  expound  of  the 
city  of  S/jecJicm^  said  to  have  been  completely  sacked  by  these 
two  brethren,  when  they  massacred  all  its  males.  But,  after  much 
consideration,  I  prefer  my  own  rendering ;  taking,  as  I  do,  the 
term,  ox^  in  its  widest  acceptation,  and  supposing  the  speaker  to 
mean,  that  in  the  vehemence  of  their  rage  they  had  spared 
neither  man  nor  beast.  From  children,  then,  so  implicated  in 
crime,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  father, 
who  had  thus  become  odious  to  the  surrounding  nations,  should 
avert  his  eyes  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  j  that  he  should 
execrate  that  brutal  rage  and  perfidy,  which  had  placed  both  him 
and  his  family  in  so  unpleasant  a  situation ;  nor  that  he  should 
divide  them,  that  is,  says  R.  Solomon,  ntD  HT,  the  one  from  the 
other ;  and  disperse  them  among  the  Israelites :  an  event  which 
actually  took  place;  as  the  lot  of  Simeon  fell  within  that  of 
Judah,  and  Levi  had  no  inheritance  given  them,  but  were  literally 
dispersed  amongst  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  And  though  Jehovah  be 
laid  to  have  been  their  inheritance  on  account  of  their  being  . 
appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  I  cannot  but 
regard  their  privation  of  all  inheritance  as  a  punishment 
.  to  the  tribe ;  as  it  rendered  tliem  entirely  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  their  brethren,  and  placed  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  poor  of  the  land.  But  with  respect  to  Simeon,  the 
patriarch  in  all  probability  had  other  grounds  of  displeasure, 
besides  tlie  murder^  of  the  Shechemites.  He  certainly  wis  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  conspiracy  against  Joseph.  This,  I  think, 
18  fully  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph  himself,  who  select- 
ed him  out  of  all  the  otliers  to  be  detained  a  prisoner ;  which  he 
doubtless  would  not  have  done  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  if  he 
had  not  well  remembered  the  active  part  that  this  brother  took  to 
effect  his  ruin.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Moses  in  his 
benediction  of  the  tribes  has  omitted  all  mention  of  him  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  he  was  undeserving  of  a  blessing. 

Thus  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  three  eldest  sons,  the 
patriarch  casts  his  eye  on  the  fourth  ;  and  in  an  ebullition  of  joy 
e;cc.laims^  <<  Thou  art  Judah  I  "  Then  laying  hold  of.  the  significa« 
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don  of  His  name^  he  predicts  the  homage  and  regard^  which  die 
others  should  pay  to  him ;  comparing  him  with  the  noblest  of 
all  animals,  the  lion ;  and  conferring  on  him  the  regal  authority 
"over  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  together  with  the  fiillest  assurances  of 
victory  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Had  Sir  Wijliam  paid  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  prophetic  style,  or  regarded  the  repeated 
observations  of  Aben  Ezra,  an  author,  whom,  I  am  glad  to  find,  he 
properly  appreciates,  he  would  not  have  laid  hold  of  tlie  triple  repe* 
tition  ot  the  term  lion/in  this  place,as  an  argumeot  for  his  hypothesis 
The  former  part,  in  which  Judah  is  as$imila,ted  to  the  ci^bj  is  a  di^ 
tinct  sentence ;  denoting,  that  his  dynasty  or  regal  authority  was  but 
now  commencing ;  and  as  to  the  latter  part^  where  he  is  twice 
compared  with*  the  lion,  that,  zfi  I  have  already  observed,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  prophetic  style,  and  of  a  similar  complexion 
vfithf  my  bed  and  my  coucky  my  $oul  and  my  honor^  that  is,  my- 
self ^  Jiay  and  passion,  Israel  and  Jacob,  foal  and  the  son  of  im 
ass,  wine  and  grape^tree^  raiment  and  garment,  serpent  and  snake, 
Joseph  ^nd/he  separated  from  his  brethren  ;  where,  as  the  reader 
may  perceive,  for  want  of  synonymous  terms,  I  have  sometii^e^ 
indulged  in  a  circumlocution.  It  is  here  that  Jacob,  influenped  as 
it  should  seem  in  an  extraordinary  decree  by  the  If  oly  Ghost^ 
foretels  the  coming  of  the  Messias,  who  should  gather  toeetj^ear 
the  people,  that  is,  the  tribes  ;  and  not  the  gentiles,  as  is  vi^garly 
supposed.  He  also  describes  the  great  abundance  of  vineyards 
and  pasturage,  which  the  posterity  of  Judah  should  possess  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  by  foretelling  in  language  highly  figurative,  that 
the  very  ass,  on  which  he  rode,  should  quench  his  thirst  with  the 

t'utce  of  the  vine,  and  that  his  garment  should  be  washed  in  the 
dood  of  the  grapes  \  not  that  this  would  actually  be  done,  for  no 
man  ever  washed  his  garment  in  wine ;  but  that  it  might  be  done^ 
wine  in  the  inheritance  of  Judah  being  as  plentiful  as  water.  That 
he  should  be  white  as  to  his  teeth  with  milk,  can  refer,  to  nothing 
but  plenty  of  pasturage. 

In  blessing  Zebulun  he  is  evidently  guided  by  the  signification 
of  the  term  5  for  as  Zebulun  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  tq 
dwell,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  point  put  his  habitation ;  saying, 
that  it  should  be  near  the  sea,  and  that  the  line  of  his  coast  shouM 
stretch  tc/ward^  Zidon  ;  not  unto  Zidon,  as  Sir  William  presumes ; 
for  that  is  neithiDr  the  present  nor  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
preposition  in  the  original.  In  thus  disposing  of  Zebulun  .th<^ 
patriarch  insinuates  that  his  posterity  should  be  addicted  to  traffic 
rather  than  to  war. 

Isach^r,  under  the  emblem  of  an  ass,  is  evidently  consigned  to 
laborious  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  form  of  the  benediction 
originating,  as .  I  apprehend,  from  the  signification  of  his  name^ 
which  is,  to  carry  off  v/ages.     He  is  declared  to  be  a  robust  ass. 
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teclining  between  two  ranges,  that  is,  according'  to  Abaibinfl, 
between  two  rows  of  earth  so  ordered  or  prepared  by  way  of 
Working  and  preserving  it ;  for  the  ass,  when  relieved  from  the 
toils  of  the  day,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  himself  down  in  any 
house,  but  was  turned  aloof  to  shift  for  himself  in  the  open  air, 
and  could  find  no  better  shelter  than  what  is  here  alluded  to. 
Hence  the  continuation  of  the  figure  in  the  subsequent  member  erf 
the  sentence  ;  for  seeing  that  rest  is  good,  or,  perhaps,  that  the 
soil,  on  which  he  rests,  is  good  ;  and  that  the  country  is  pleasant, 
he  is  said  to  apply  his  shoulder  to  carry,  that  is,  to  till  the  land  ; 
and,  rather  than  quit  his  home  for  military  service,  to  become  a 
tributary  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel. 

The  blessing  of  Dan  commences,  as  usual,  with  an  allusion  to 
the -signification  of  his  name,  which  is,  to  Judge  f  and  therefore 
he  was  to  exercise  judgment  among  his  own  people,  but  only  so 
far  as  he  was  one  of  the  tribes ;  the  honor  of  exercising  judgment 
over  all  the  tribes  being  conferred  upon  Judah.  He  is  also  spoken 
of  as  a  warrior,  but  as  much  inferior  to  Judah,  as  the  venom  and 
flubtilty  of  the  serpent  are  inferior  to  the  courage  and  terror  of 
the  lion  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  gave  occasion  to  that  invocation  of 
Jehovah,  which  immediately  follows  y  for  the  patriarch,  having 
compared  his  power?  of  resisting  an  enemy  with  the  insidious 
bite  of  the  serpent,  implores  on  all  Israel  in  his  own  person  the 
salvation  of  Jehovah,  who  is  wont  to  save  his  people  neither  by 
the  sword  nor  by  the  bow,  nor  by  weapons  of  any  kind,  much 
less  by  such  means  as  Dan  should  employ ;  but  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth,  and  the  instrumentality  of  his  angels. 

The  turn,  which  is  given  to  the  benediction  of  Gad,  is  caused 
wholly  by  the  import  of  the  name  ;  for  as  Gad  denotes  a  troop, 
his  father  tells  him,  that  his  enemies  should  act  the  part  of  a 
troop  against  him,  that  is,  should  commit  hostile  incursions  in  his 
territory  j  but  that  he,  being  equally  inured  to  war,  would  repay 
them  in  kind,  and  prove  conqueror  at  the  last. 

The  blessing  of  Asher  requires  no  comment  to  render  it  intelligi- 
ble. 

That  which  is  said  of  Naphtali  is  uncommon,  but  thus  illustra- 
ted by  that  Argus  in  biblical  interpretation,  R.  Isaac  Abarbinel : 

TTHH  n')i:o  TDD  biD'^''  ^<1^^  o  ]DM  12V  «vt  ^^nsj  dxdki 

nirtn  wb  ^^ya  i:3Do  rrv  "hn^^  d:i  toi  wicr  ^n^)  rono  noK 
nnij/?  onKi  "j^KH  /mDm  i^v  noK  ]n)yn  idj^  m  bsn  mbD^ 

'^JXy^  W^hob  l^b  n^:)bf2n     «But  Naphtali  is  a  faithfut  servant; 
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for  he  is  always  intent  on  the  mandates  oF  his  Lord,  like  the  hind 
dispatched,  which  they  dispatch  from  country  to  country  with  the 
news.  To  this  agrees  the  declaration  of  Moses  :  Naphtali  is  full 
of  favor.  From  Naphtali  too  there  should  arise  linguists,  orators, 
and  interpreters  \  and,  therefore,  he  says  of  him ;  Who  affbrdetli 
goodly  words.  But  these  are  such  qualifications,  as  befit  tlie  ser- 
vants of  kings  only ;  and  not  kings  themselves.'  If  to  the  forc^ 
going  exposition  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  have  no  adequate 
proof  of  hinds  having  been  sent  from  country  to  country 
in  the  manner  described  ;  I  answer,  that  in  tlie  East,  it  is  certain, 
both  birds  and  animals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence  quickly  ;  and,  if  we  do  but  regard  the  velocity  of  the 
hind,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  emblem, 
though  it  should  not  be  demonstrated  that  this  animal  in  particu- 
lar was  ever  so  employed.  The  sort  of  character  too  assigned 
by  the  patriarch  in  this  place  to  Naphtali  well  comports  with 
what  we  know  of  the  genius  and  occupation  of  tliat  distinguished 
tribe.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  the  blessing  to  that  of  Judah 
is  ingeniously  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious  Abarbinel  \  in  that 
the  messengers  of  kings  are  always  inferior  to  the  kings  them* 
selves. 

The  benediction  of  Joseph,  tliough  highly  important,  contains 
nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  controversy.  I  beg 
to  remark,  however,  that,  in  crowning  his  head  with  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  blessings,  the  partiality  of  the  father  to  his  favorite  child 
is  here  finely  recognized  ;  and  that,  if  this  forty-ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis  had  been  a  forgery,  as  Sir  William  has  somewhat  insinua- 
ted, it  were  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  might 
be,  would  not  have  counterfeited  nature  with  such  exquisite  taste. 

Benjamin,  by  being  assimilated  to  the  wolf,  is  designated  a 
warrior ;  but  unequal  to  Judah,  by  how  much  the  wolf  is  unequal 
to  the  lion.  That  this  was  the  true  character  of  Benjamin  is 
apparent  from  the  scriptures ;  which  abound  with  relations  of  hit 
battles  and  his  prowess. 

I  have  now,  I  presume,il]ustrated  whatever  can  be  deemed  obscure 
in  the  benediction  of  Jacob  ^  and,  though  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  suppose,  tliat  Sir  William  will  be  induced  to  abandon  an 
hypothesis  of  which  he  himself  is  the  framer,  I  shall  think  my 
labor  not  unrepaid,  if  it  slK}uld  be  acknowledged  by  the  learned 
reader,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  speech  have  been  ade- 
quately explained  without  any  regard  to  the  astral  zodiac.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  in  the  last  communication  of  Sir  William, 
which  I  cannot  but  notice  with  marks  of  disapprobation.  It  is 
the  assertion,  that  God  did  not  confound  the  language  of  the 
builders  of  Babel ;  but  merely  distorted  the  lip,  so  that  they  could 
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not  speak  plainly.     Thb  opiakm  the  avdior  ooght^  ccdndfr 
lo  have  grounded  on  something  like  argument. 

Haoinghamf  Dec.  14^  1813.  Jl  0. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I  BEG  leave  to  call  llie  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  foHowing 
passage  of  Herodotus,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  received  all 
the  aid,  which  criticism  can  afford  to  it.  If  my  own  opiiuoQ 
iliottld  fortunately  meet  with  the  approbation  of  tiic  admirers  of 
diis  captivating  historian,  I  shall  diink  myself  amply  compeusateJ 
for  my  trouble  ;  and  if,  after  having  read  it,  they  continue  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passage,  1  may  still 
liope  to  be  the  means  of  reviving  the  discussion  on  it. 

-    -   EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 

Triu.  Coll.  Cum.  Nov.  2,  1813. 


Herodotus  L.  i.  c.  174. 

tJ  yoig  ri  A'v/Snj  ^wgvi  H  t^v  r^-rst^ov  TsKfura,  Tavrri  6  labfto;  lori  tov 
S^vj<rov,  Ku)  8^  voXXj  xsigi  IgyafojLtsvaoy  tcwv  Kvi^Imv  fjLciWov  yk^ 
Ti  xal  dr»oT€goy  efaivovTO  TiTgw(rxga'0ai  oi  e^afo/xsvof  to5  ehtiro;  ra 
re  uKKoL  to*j  <riiuaros,  xat  /xaA^jxa  ra  vifi  tovc  ifiei^^v^y  ^^yoftiyTfj 

<*  Ce  passage  paroit  altir6  a  M.  Toup,"  says  Larcher  vol.  i, 
p.  160  of  the  translation.  *'  II  corrige  avivdoTO$  8s  xacra  <rfi  eyinro, 
*  Ce  terrein  (qu'ils  rreusoicnt)  no  cedoil  point,  6toit  trop  diir  pour 
pouvoir  6tre  creus^.*  Cette  correction  seroit  tr^s  juste,  s'il  etoit 
impossible  dc  donner  un  sens  raisonuable  au  texte.  Mais  ii  me 
semble  que  feu  M.  W'esseling  Fa  tr^s-bien  explique.*'  Larcher 
thus  translates  the  whole  passage.  **  Car  tout  leur  territoire  ^toit 
en  dedans  de  Tisthme,  et  ne  tcnoit  au  continent  que  par  cette  langue 
de  terre  quails  vouloient  coupcr.  lis  employ^rent  un  graiid 
nombre  dc  trav^lcAirs ;  mais  Ics  eclats  dc  pLerre  les  blessunt  eo 
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iUfferens  cndroits,  ot  principalement  aux  yeux,  d'une  maniire  si 
extraordinaire,  qu'  il  paroissoit  bien  qu'  il  y  avoit  1^  quelque  chose 
de  divin^  ils  envoj^reut  demaiidcr  d  Delphes  quelle  6toit  la  puis- 
sance qui  s'opposoit  a  leur  eflForts." 

The  tuminous  Note  of  Wesseling,  to  whigh  Larcher  refers,  is 
Uiis:  '<  Quie  in  hsec  verba  animadvertit  v.  d.  MiscelL  Lips.  voL 
Yii.  p.  ()<£1.  et  vol.  vni.  p.  C9B.  ostentabit.  Ipse  scripto  ad. me 
miuore  nioliiiiiue,  eyyb;  tl  tuutix  <rp  eyivero,  parum  aberat,  quin 
opus  illud  ex  ipsorum  seuteutia  perficeretur,  aut  tix^co^  U  vf* 
roLUTa — non  sine  causa  faciebanl.  Conjectural  iUe  alacrem  iogenii 
volubilitatem  declarant.  Mihi  licebit  esse  tardiori.  Docetur  in- 
fra «ani  fossani,  qunm  deprimebant,  Chersonesum  universam  tum 
fuisse^  atque  insult  fcrme  instar.  £um  in  modum  qui  confertim 
intra  urbem  se  peuetrarunt,  aigooi  kvri^  ysvo/xsyoi  in  Parthenii  Erot. 
c.  9-  et  dc  Chersonese  Thracia  opportune  Noster  vi.  36.  «nri  St 
Tou  lo-d/xou  TouTow  f^  ;^gjo"oyi)<ro^  fTiJco  'Koiva  Io*ti."  P.  82.  Ed.  Amster* 
dam.  1  hat  the  reader  may  see  more  clearly  whether  the  latter 
quotation  from  the'  6lti  of  Herodotus  «lrengtiiens  the  opinioo  of 
Wesseling^  1  shall  quote  the  whole  passage,  ElaX  Se  oSroi  <rT«8i6f 

elxco  Tcco'a  ko'Ti  cru^loov  elxoin  ku)  TiTqaxocrtoov  to  /ui^xo;. 

The  Note  of  J.  Toup  is  thb.  ^' Quas.ad  h.l.  scripserunt  vv« 
longe  eruditissimi  non  sunt  unius  assis.  Tu  vero,  v.  d.^  noli  dubi- 
tare  quia  ab  Herodoti  manu  fuerit,  eo^o<ro-ov  ^ol  KvOiioh  ^vkSf/Cwot 
injTGy  T^y  ;^c0§Y)y  ^oi^erar  aysySoro^  Se  ira(ra,  <r^i  fyevero.  *  Cnidii 
fodiebant  terra m,  conaiites  regionem  su^mJn  insuiae  formam  redi- 
gere,  sed  fodiebant  frustra ;  nam  terra  uvmoto^  fuit,  i.  e.  cedere 
fiesciebal,  hard  ground,'  Hasc  mens  et  manus  Herodoti^  quas 
elegantissima  est.  Error  ortus  est  ex  Librarii  compendio.  Sic 
Solent  isti  homines.  Maud  aliter  locutus  est  Strabo  L.  xvt. 
(iahloi  yug  ij  yrj,  xa)  /xoXaxij,  x«)  fwfySoTo;,  flam  terra  profunda 
estj  et  inoUhy  et  qua:  facile  cedat.  Vox  iusvhrog  occurrit  ap. 
Philonem  vol.  ii.  ubi  Mangelius  ex  MSS.  Med.  legit  aveulvBoroSf 
sed  male.  Dicitur  autem  aviv^orog,  avevsvSorog,  et  Su<reySoro^. 
Quas  vox  rarissima  et  Lexicographo  commendanda.  Occurrit  ap. 
Eusebium  Demonsi,  Evang.  L.  ix*  robg  airKTrovvrag  kol)  %phg  tA 
aXijS^  (^utryegeis  xoi  irxrevBoTOvs.  Quin  et  ^iXnSorQ^.  Hesych.  fiXiv^ 
doTosj  tXirjfjLcov,  Ita  legendum,  non  fiXivrokog,  quod  et  animadver- 
tisse  jam  video  cl.  Ruhnkenium."     Vol.  ii.  p.  492. 3d.  Ed.  1790. 

Valckenaer  has  the  following  Note  in  Wesseling's  Ed.  "  Una 
duntaxat  litera  mutata  legerim  Ixro^  Ss  va^i  o-^i  hyivnOy  i.  e.  ixTO§  Se 
vaura  iq  x^P^  ^^*  lyinro,  sive  vfy,  v)}crof>  extrimecus  enim  iota  ipsorum 
regio  erat  insula.  Paulo  superius  ista  leguntur,  eouoi);  ?rao^;  i^; 
KyiS/ij;,  9rX]jy  Ixlyy^g,  vigipfiou.  Istum  quinque  stadiorum  isthmum 
voluerunt  perfodere,  rui,  quod  non  esset  insula^  peninsula  debebat 
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Cnkiiorum  :  vid.  Paiisan.  V.  F.  Commode  succedunt  quae  sequou- 
titr  apud  Herodotuiiiy  in  quibus  ego  qnidem  nihil  desidero." 

For  my  own  part,  1  prefer  Toup's  emendation,  but  1  do  not 
coDceive  lliat  alt  tlie  difficulty  is  removed  :  for  if  yoii  read  wi'.h 
Toup  avivSoTor,  the  substequent  clause  is  not  logically  connected 
with  the  precedent  words,  'Avevloro^  ^  iFciri  <r(i  kysv^TO'  rjj  yi^ 
If  Kvi^lfj  yjM^ri  If  Tjjy  ^Tisipov  reKivrXy  rairrn  b  MfjLo;  Ijti  tov  w^j<r(roy. 
I  would  employ  a  little  transposition  tnus,  igva-a-ov  oi  A'*/§«ci— 
/BettXo/xfydi  r/jaiv  rrfv  %»gijv  iioi^o-ar  rjj  yoeg  ij  KviB/ij  X^?^  ^^  '^i* 
ifirvi^ov  TfXfyra,  reuirvi  6  Wif^og  lori  rov  oogvTtrov  etvsv^oros  11  fsoLiTL 
5^1  iyiviTO'  x«l  8^  ttoAXj]  X^^0  kpysiKofJi'ivcov  rm  A'vi5ia)y  (fjLoiWoy  yap 
tI  xai  tu^repw  i'^alvovro  TtTfiaxrxejion  -ol  Ipyot^o/xevoi  toO  olxoT'i; 
ti  Tf  oXXat  To3  <ra)fjLciTfig,  xai  [JiiKia'Tet  roi  Trepi  TCifj  6^$a>.fuoh;f 
tfavofjiivT,^    TY,^  Trh^yis)    tvsiji^irov  e$    AihJ^OMS  ^eoTrgoirous   eTepr^Toy.ivQ'j^ 


As  the  Grenville  Edition  of  HOMER  is  at  present  scarce,  and 
not  accessible  to  every  scholar,  we  are  induced  to  present  our 
Readers  with  llie  COLLATION  OF  THE  HARLEL4S 

.  MS.  OF  THE  ODYSSEY,  which  is  annexed  to  the  end  of 
the  Second  Volume,  and  which  was  made  by  Professor  Porsouy 
and  enriched  with  his  Observations, 

COLLATIO 

CODICIS  HARLEIANI  o674. 

CUM 

ODYSSEA  EDITIONIS  ERNESTINE:  1/60. 
NO.  ii.-:-Vide  No.  XVII.  p.  igi. 

OATSS.  r.  10.  ^r  pro  «'  MS.  Aristartrhos  ft 

Herodianus  alter  altero  modo,   narjf 

ft.  fativn  yovT*  »,^*  et  xarayayro  ti" 

7.  rtfr,:%9tm  y  hinaarr^  Ct  Supitl  yp,  H.  o!  Trifi  fnToioray  atTs-t$y  i,ii^frt; 

TfVTTiXoyiot    i'  ay'   ixatrrri  (vollllt    ixatrm  14,  yp,  ^^,7' 

**»V         ^        ^  16.  KfDtfi  ct  ivtt<rt[n 

•.  -rtWf  /ta<rTo9iv  0^  l^ty  {^  IxeKrrn;  17.  aX\'  iyi  vvv  et  SUpra   yp.  &f§a  T.i- 

I  9^  «t^'  ot  et  fAnp;*  fxnof  (I.  lamav)   Tiyjj  X*'*"* 
«'*'^yX*'  i^«<rairT3  18.  iWo/uuv  et  SOpni  75.  TiWuxry 
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ftitiv  en  emend. 

•v: — (1.  p<«y^.)  Hiec  con- 
:oUeret  ambigaoin,  quod 
EnsUthias.    lo    texta    v/oy 

it  rt  a  m.  pr.  ayopr,v  r*  manu, 
recenti. 

t'  tw-jTiwy 

;    70S  if  al  ^fiO'Ta^XPU  f  xal 

''npaTo    In  uiarg.  yq,  nrur' 

correctum    a   m.   recently 

tt  ora  addidit  Tf 

'  aX6a;vTcn  et  in  SCllol.  or  t' 

rios  tres  versos  hoc  loco 
aolavit  Aristopbanen ;  aste- 
lelis  I.  253 — $55.  Hie  dele- 
cbiis,  ibi  retinuit. 

•  sed  yf .  tifxh 

)})|uiio;    9     >ay   ayopfvw    (9     CX 

omittit.    Mox  vv  ''to-j  sed  nv 

retatio. 

lQi\n<r9ct  distincte 

>v 

ol.  snpniscript.  ^rw;  fxtriXafitf 

y 

'ortasse  »i  (i.  e.  'yowv)  pro  yp. 
»t  altera  iiiterpretatioy  quasi 
I  iouaret  quod  anon* 
r-Kic  nianus  antiqoa,  et  hie  et 
:is.  Hie  scholion  suprascr. 
I.  Nempc  hoc  volnit,  nt  ab 
aoristo  cV)(^tjv  imperativus 
itur,  cujus  compositom  est 
:  ab  f^o^ny  provenire  ffirls  et 

%    e     tnur    aIm;    xtTtat       In 
ivQa  fjuir  aiag  xtTrat 
tf 
a\Xa  yt  i:6\\*  sed  in  schol. 

TO,  d»nTwv  et  sic   plerumque 

fing  ex  eniend.  sed  i^t^iotf 
I. 

ovrw   ri;  |oit|Ttv      In  m.  yp* 

TOTf 

fovo(  et  niox  irfl*'  SfoanfTa  quasi 

no  (iw;  xfv  sed  %  ex  emend. 
Sttfi^i;  text,  in  schol.  .fit^' 

■ay  9*  et  oi  super  «iv 
n^o-flMT  tun  epiffitn  et  IBS 


151.  ^Ums/u^  text.  ie4  «  ptioi  es 
enead,  «t  in  narg.  99.  W/#MfM«  MmI. 

|y  TtC(  x'^*'^''^^9*^f  itotf'flifMf  ,  •  ■  . 

153.  tlf  oXa  ^MMT  7p.  ^^MfwMw»c 
159.  tipA  ... 

163.  iroiaiixojtAiiriv  ex  eiseiML 

166.  yiyvwffKoy 

171.  mdrnf  r 

173.  fny<»« 

178.  Aftiaiol  y(.  lyy^m  [i.  e.  ti  pltsa 

et  Uteras  et  verba  tcribb»  ml  ftt^tu 

180.    Tirapray     text,     ted     r^^sTfr 
schol. 
185.  Imntm  in   text,  et  wpa  f^, 

197.  MKirvof  et  sic  alibiy  e.  g.  t86. 
n^xHy^c  ex  emend. 

199.  200.  q^frn^pia-tvfiwiic. 
,     iOi.  vnhnUi    et   mox  «47.    vnkm^^i^ 
(sic) 

S05.  «j  y«;  Mox  ittfi9iuf  sehoL  ad 
J17. 

$08.  Scripserat  hixkut^av  sed  accf  ■ 
turn  transversa  nota  damnavit,  daln- 
de  addidit  n  et  accanduB 


super  m  posaity  hoe  bmhIo:  !««*»• 


TV 


omv 


t09.  vrptrrd;  «f«a  y^  i  ir^ 
til.  ex  emenoat.  &  y  I  (ut^tt^ 
scriptis  (Mv  tiiifAfn^m^  at  in  aMM||^<7^ 
l«ayiMy«ff^»c.  Triplex  if  itar  foit-allai^ 
nt  videtnr,  lectio;  Avlftvu^tf^,  'i>%«^- 
«r«^'yet  deleto  pronomlne,  htrnMifAvmH^ 
qosB  nitima  ante  emendationeas  ia 
textu  faerat,  nt  e  spatio  liquet. 

tl6.  tl  kI  sed  «« supra  t  secundum 
Ibid.  fiyo^0ro;  yp.  Avo'Titf^nau  «•!  9I 
/|ik  <  «!/  yt  pAoCvfl; :— {Volttit,  apjoar,^ 
diroTktf'fail  u 

223.  xJlo<T»  ^)  et  Tt  snptm  il 

228.  yp.  V^  0fal  mV  li«ftuy:-^ciua&- 
tom  ex  evanescente  scnptnra  conjiela^ 
sed  fi  ftq  Btoi  plane  citat  schoL  ad 
230. 

231.  ^miirtu  et  sapra  yp.  tf-flipsnuir 
[male  pro  0-a«o<r(i] 

232>8b  Adir«SiTi»«  ^TtX'^  jT*    ^*^  ^'^ 

239.  rrp  4*  erat,  oaaa  iadefaliter 
correctum  in  r«y^' 

S40.  Xtyvfja9m 

241.  242.  Etiam  bi  a  qaihasdam,  at 
aarrat  schoUasteSy  l^kiOfmnM,  at  #» 
244. 246.  ]M#. 
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€46.  ApiTT9faVTj;  f'yixai;  a^avaro;  sed 
•chol.  in  marg.  citat  ^Barar^t^  fPro- 
babiln  lectio  Arittto|>banb.  Vid.  11.  "T. 

460.] 

347.  hlntt:  sed  nltima  Htera  erasa. 
Vide  supra  101. 

251.  Twif  il  n  ovx  »^ci  Ttv    ly   ^x**" 

265.  Tft^t  a  m.  pr.  sed  t^Jj  roiTec- 
tnin,  nescio  an  ab  eadeni.  Drinde 
mf  juv  et  Trp  fiupra  jut 

358.  7^  x%i  et  »{v  suprascript.  Scliol. 
marg.  kX'^"  '^**'f 

262.  wpXt'a;  rt  Mipra  yp.  -raXXi; 
267.  irap  i'  af  Im  scholio  mii  pne- 
figitar,  sou  va^  ytt^  r>)V  alii. 

278.  axx'  ?t'  IttI  (towviov  Iip«v  manns 
prima,  sed  correxit  &xx'  oVf  ^ri  o*.  pari 
crrore.  ^  fine  versus  ^Adftmlci'v  plane 
scripttim,  nt  in  omnibus  Aristophanis, 
kimc  locum  ridentis  Nnb.  400.  editio- 
nibas  Brunckianara  pnecedentibns. 
Ibi  qiiidem  'AOnvcDY,  nt  postulat  me- 
tram,  praebent  codices  uon  panci,  et 
Demetrioa  de  Elocnt.  150.  jamdndtim 
a  Sfianhemio  indicatns,  idque  cdidit 
Bnmckius.  Sed  com  tres  ejus  MSS. 
*ABtnaim  dent,  ipse  etiam  Kavennas, 
ut  ex  Invemizii  silentio  colligerc  4icet, 
▼ide  smiOD  le^eodnm  sit,  enm  in 
H«m€ro,  torn  in  Aristopbane,  lonica 
dusokitioiie,  *A9nyiwy,  Pleneque  enim 
omnaa  erases  prios  in  pronunciando, 

3vam  in  scribendo  exstant.  In  Horo- 
^»  notom  est  semper  scribi,  e>i/Scu;v, 
*jk0vifmf,  et  similia,  qme  tamen,  cam 
^olenni  vocalis  «  et  diphthong!  m  per- 
mutatione  in  e^iiSoiury,  'Adnvattuv  Codex 
Mediceus  transformaret,  Jacobus  Gro- 
aorius  exemplari  suo  vitiis  iniitabili 
deceptus.est,  et  Criticis  ludibrinni  de- 
boit. 

280.  fiiXictf 
■  283.  o'lti^x^iar'  ex  emend,  ejasdem 


289.  Atyfdiy  et  t'  quod  omissum  erat, 
tnpra  positum.    Schol.  Xiyiwy  rr.  ^(x^^ 

Ibid,  x'*''* 

290.   «(tVT«^X®f   7P«  TpO^OIVTO    [I.  Tp»^f- 

wTo]  A»tI  to5  fi^^vovTo : — Et  erat  t^o^i* 
•fro  in  textu  a  m.  prima. 
.  297*  ol  fxiy  ex  emend. 

V 

d02.  ^innver\  %eur  ^XXo^p^t;; 

303.  304.  Ta|»p»  l\.  h  rial  rwv  Ixio- 
tf'ivY.  0^  nemf,  sed  aliud  schol.  &f«rra^ 
yoQ  SiifA^yro  tJ;  n  7rXi|9uc  AireveovTo  :  [Jl. 
o.  305.]  In  303.  yg.  vnfJMra  Xvy^ 


307.  ar>|.'  sed  in  a^  coirectnin  ab 
eadeiit  manii.  ^v-'J-jt^^  a^  A«i  fxx'^?. 

rnv :— [Od.  H.  80.]  a^l'  A«'  aBn^mimi^tX- 
ponit  scliol. 

315.  j^"';  Tt 

324.  «*  ^'  ffl-'X"; 

527.  apia-ra^yji;  a'Jrl:^  9'jk  o^sv  : — 

X 

354.  Tota  Prime  circumflexnm  po- 
suerat^  sed  delevit,  rccte  si  voluit  to^c 
scriberc,  ut  cum  «up  convcniret,  quod 
roetnmi  corrumpit. 

335.  fnt^oro;  "^x**^^ 

SS6,  Qa^a-tfxn 

351.  p4yca  iroxx'  lil  oIhu),  £ma]c  rcpe- 
tita  ex  349.] 

354.  xtvofrai 

355.  (ni^tiv 

361.  iripov;  sed  post  rasuram. 

364.  o/umXixin  ct  j^lo&sa,  arrl  rou  c/x^* 
Xtxi; 

367.  x;"^»  primo,  Xf*"'^»  ®^  emend. 

Scliol.  uplo-retfyji;  xf«^*;.    ^v>eeTiw  it  tai 

368.  Jiyo^OTO;  firil  ra  o"a  y:vye9     I**- 

372.  yp.  iX'»*<>^'»' 

378.  ayArfq  et  supra  yp.  xx/^.Vm  S  J2 
^»iV9^3T0ff  xvii<rm 

380.  ^fifiimro;  itWa aVt»r<T*  tXien^i  :— 

400.  401.  ol  aXXoi  y-JvaTxai  txj^ja-i,  li»> 
»ij  oO  <rt/yi^wy  o  ^lyo^orof  ri  ftXSrn* 
vov  ToD  woiifrox/  ToD;  iv9  (rriy^Qv;  itifti' 
y,-«4fir:— 

402.  yp*  avTo^  ^'  ixo^iu^f  S  vF<r?wp. 

4tl.  vf^'Twg  ^*  ai>  schol.  ad  B.  6. 

418.  ifiXa  T/xra 

419.  lXao-<ro|ut«d*  sed  tnlerpr.  tfcXf»'7> 

4^4.  ^f  oroittit. 

4^9.  scriprns  erat  post  441,  sed  pes- 
tca  in  mar^'ine  repositns. 

4.38.  xixnioiro  a  m.  pr.  xtxnfotaro  ex 
emend. 

443.  /vtXttJ;  X"p*  **  afio-rapyjiV 

444.  aXfxvKiv  leett  Apollodoriis,  iofx. 
vi3y  Nicander  et  Theodoridas  et  Por^ 
sillus  Hierapytniiis,  qui  servari  vocem 
ait  apud  Hierapytnios. 

X 

445.  iraXXa^*  (sic) 

452.  n/pxijq  supraacripto  f^lfx^ 

453.  ^viVx^^^'^   Aristarchns    [lege 

avixotri;] 

456.  Mfo^  l» 

463.  h  omit  tit. 

472.  scripterat,  oTtot  Ivor  »e6  com 
hue  pervenisset,  t  in  ei  mntavit  et 
altemm  t  erasit,  ut  nunc  hacc  sit  lectio, 
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tuvT-*;  lis  sane  consideranda, 

ammo  scripsere. 

fct  supra  yp.  av    Mox  IBnxn 

>V7(  sic  eadem  manu  et  mox 

^»  f^ys"  (et  a^c^<  ex  rasura) 
[d  luurg.  yfl.  o-iroy  ^t/yo»  Schol. 

sed  oirov   ^vyhv    Calllstratns 
d  Z.  83.  Strabo  viii.  p.  565. 

•iXo)(^oiO  a  ra.  pr,  sed  t  in  *• 
;x  emend.  Scliol.  -jUo;  SpriXo- 

Xo^o;  Ti*     ro"Ti    yap    icTiXoYof 
!/•    TouTov  i?    iiox\rii'   dioxXfov; 

»1  opo-ixox.of : — Scholiastes  ad 
42.  in  Codice  Townleiano  ; 
SpTiXo^ov  Ti :  0  wpoyoyo?  ^la  toD 
^irt  ToD  ff^»  JC«J  Iv  o^yercrii* 
/  t": — Deinde  citat  ex  Od. 
"Kt^ov  In  Iliade  tamen  a-  in 
547.  mntavit  mantis  secnnda 
[n  ntroqiie  Odysseai  loco  O. 
6.  per  T  constauter  habet 
s. 
r  ipa  ^nvr7«  ^tUxf,  text.    In 

orsns  omittit. 


OATXi:.    A. 

3T0f  yp.  KeeiTuiyo-ctit,  avTl  TsD 
J»i,  ioxtT  it  xaWlfJMjog  hrtrv' 
]  ypa^Tj,  ^i'  wv  <f>»><»"ii'.  r^ffoi/; 
all'  ivfvirao  xofxiff^ai  : — [Lege 

V  et  xaifTa»vTof.  Vide  Bent- 
Calliniach.  fr.  224.] 

a  m.  pr.  Trr^l  ex  emendat. 
certe,    si   non  ejusdem  ma- 

'  c 

n    In  schol.  i>^h  (i.  e.  /xfync) 

#«v  a  m.  pr.  ovc  ex  emend. 

91 

Mf  Tirrtu  a  m.  pr.  •<  ex  emend. 
iff  rtxroy  a  m.  pr.  Postca  e  in 
n,  sed  accentos  idem, 
oy  sed  »>Xu;  manos  eadem.  f  i- 


x^crrt  ex  emend,  ejasdem  maoos.  (nU 
a-u  interpr. 

32.  ^r«f  /uiy  yuv  itxl^  fyt  male  omia- 
snm  nemo  negabit.  Sed  mutra  Enie«- 
tus  jvr  fA.h  pnefert,  diasentieutibns 
MSS.  et  Uomero  ipso  II.  Z.  t25.  He- 
sychius   &r^f    /uUv  vtTv   yc.     x«tt    i^  umI 

33.  tl  jUkiT  pro  Tar.  lect.  in  mai^.  et 
mox  4M»y6vTfc  in  text. 

34.  Ixo/uti9* 

38.  etfxa  <rfci(r9ai 

39.  xiJaaf  Sch.  ouTwff  yp,  i^craffjz 
[debnit  Xueray]  lb.  J^picinrTa^ 

46.  1^4'npfflf  et  fbrtasse  15.  [Indicia 
alius  scrintnne,  C4'(p(f  i;] 
49.  Twtri^  et  supra    ro6;    icriytimi 

51.  U  adXw  [lege  Iv  mXX?;]  «a^  (mvAIv 
|u,f  v/Xaoy : — 

54*  yp.  xpuo-nr  fed  f e^r^v  text«  el 
schol. 

57.  58.  omittit. 

r 

60.  a»TOv  a«Tur9ov  (sic) 

61.  Ttava-afjutTnn  et  text,  et  scbot. 

62.  63. 64.  >^tTovv  aoifrro^oumg  tud  fwo- 
^•Toc  irt  e  scholiis  colligo. 

63.  iioT^iwv  et  sic  schol.  mai^g.  ad 
44. 

66*  y/p»c 

70.  ovTo/f  fnyi^OTO^.  ^iff-Tapxef  ^  «»- 
Boittro,  oXXa  x^'^  ^^  of^pflv:— riega 

vti/doiaT*  aXXoi,  X^'F^f  ^^^^  apvp«ti :— J 

72.  >M^  iwfAara 

79.  Toi/'i« 

84.  quidam  /pfp.yot;;,  alii  &fafxfioO:, 
Crates  {pi/ooi^;,  alii  afu^e^  sed  Aris- 

tarchus    iotfx^aCfi,    [Zi^oviov;  "A^fieti   ^ 

legebat  Zeno.  teste  Strabone  i.  p.  70. 
B.] 
87.  ot/Ti  et  it  snpra  Tt 

90.  «r«»f  iroXXtry  /3,  ^xrraysifujff 
•  93.  o/SiXiVovn  Ttrrf  t5?  cttIxov.  Xlyom 
r«f  avrdv  i»yai  miftrrifv.  Contra  miii 
post  hnnc  addimt,  ovj/  n  fiovX^fMntr 
aXX»  jwpri^fry  [xfnrt^;]  ^»*  dy&yanir* 
yrXct'ttfc,  ioqnit  sen. 

97.  VOfixyry 
106.  fttyaz/utiW 

114.  «aX^t/a. 

115.  ^f0aX|txor<riv  et  154. 

119.  y^.  l7rfp(i0-«iTo  ^vrl  rou  Ivi^tC- 
0*11  ry.  mot  it  yf-iprjo'i  (Ubi>9/>airo  xoxw;  : 
[Nempe  voluit  Ifcnpffl-airii 

123.  A.ifTt9m:  rpiav'KXaputf  rl  »lpVr«. 

ter  lineas  r^fis    it   ifo^Tn  o'^cl   9«g4- 
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Ibid.  tOnT'jxTQV  sed  ivtuxtov  sciioL 
marc;. 

123.  Miror  hiatmn  ah  Crnesti  dili- 
l^entia  omi^suin.  Hiidc,  ut  fors  tiUit, 
€xplet  MS.  lectio  i^wxn 

V27,   *V  *Tl1jl4»T» 

137.  aOrixn  p* 

143.  fxtyn}"t',To^o;  vUT  scd  prinio  fue- 
nit    t/u      Supra    /xcyaXnra^o;     scriptlim 

153.  TvxiVov  [Icvi  crrore  pro  wx- 
v5v] 

158.  rtXXrt.  (rao4>6tt^y.  «9iTei^T»i  w.'rr^ 
<r?4X0«,  u/'f  -!-«TToi  x'tl  u«o  v«ou  w«»Ta- 
WfljTi  \iyta-9(tt  uTTfirn;, 

169.  IvtffToiMOi  Zrnodotns. 

16!?.  snpra  lixino  script.  /»i»o^oT9f 
9*170  xaxcDc  [i.  e.  oicra] 

165.   h  fxtyrlfcKTiit^  w  /utn  rtXXpi 
168.  yf.  Tov^f  /x»y*  ox^ntraf 

170.  yp.  TToXXia;  [i.  fWffoXi'a;] 

171.  xai  jut>iy    Mox   T^ax*  x/t,yTu>v  pla- 

or,  $ine  alteritis  lectioiiis  vestigiu. 

X 

174»  xat  fxiv  oi  sed  /u.  ex  emend,  ut 
videtur. 

176,  wSe-i  sed  179.  hixomv  ^ 

9 

V 

178.  xaixtB'  eifx  et  tnOX  'JfAtai 

180.  TTfiV,  eraso  y' 

181.  jUfXXrv  ayaO'CKT^ai 

O'er 
186.  oera-tv  et  ill  schol.  90-0-1 
192.  opiTTOfX-f  *^»T«r. 

194.  lAtraHffHo;  ct  iirl  supra  /uira 

197.  raVro  vu  xi  post  rasuiaiu. 

f 

198.  Xf.'pao-ffaiT* 
208.   l^ixXaVti 

0 
212.    luO-WfAtl 

213.  ^ii7;yo:>  srhol.  supra  ad  61. 

221.  T*  erasnin,  sed  vnTiv^/;  r  in 
scbol.  bis.  Deiude  xrtx^^v  7'  iitl^n&n 
kit,  sed  ov  super  ly.    Coutra  in  schol. 

l«t7^t}9oy  ct  IV  flupra<irr.  0  Arita>uryiTt»- 
l||jl^ir»  /utiTox^y  Ax'»vt«y.  f/TiXyi^ov]  apiff- 
T'«JX®»  ^^  orgovai^o^uyii  dyojua  ix^tyofjitHg, 
m/rvi  i)  xal  nfMv  aef<7xii.  Ceteruni  /wi- 
XnOvf  quoque  habcnt  Sotion  Stobsi 
cxii.  p.  534, 17.  HesyCfaius  v.  "AxoXoy. 
EustaUiins  ad  II.  X.  p.  1258,  54 ZZ 
1S55,  38. 
223.  o-j  Ktv  a  m.  pr. 

231.  (ificTapxo;  >p.  oi/'tu;;  :  inrpof  ^1 
Hxftarrog  hii  cr^ia-i  luxtv  aWoXXiuy  lacdai, 
^tl  yap  wair.oyof  tW\  yty.'dx»|f  x«x<iU;' 
iia^ifn    Xftir.wv  rtcroXXwvo;  af  xa*    wrta^ 


/xaxa  oTIiy  :— 

242.  TtdpfMiyirxi;  i'ips.ov  to  oW  Vf 
7orr3  /jcavoy  f  pi. 

247.  rianuv 

251.  <ly»ipwT»t/tt;v  (she) 

252.  ^/a>  Xo.'oy  text,  lytk  cX«itrv  icbol. 
luarg. 

253.  xp<»T(pv 

2.V1.  fxh  fxii  a  m.  pr.  /ca^  p.t  ex  nnin, 
sed  (y  ab  antiqua  mana  suprascr.  p 
^f y  schol.  marg.  o^t/d^o-i^s^^afKftfayiiMi 

256.  ^01  et  fxiv  snprascr. 

259.  inter  cUxcu  et  vffual  snpctscr. 

260.  %i^^  deinde  circnniflexnft  ex  re- 
censione  additus.      Schol.  afjutjTf  r^ 

^n  X?****«>    ^»'x*^^^    lutrA  «^CTapx»« 
x^Tn;  it  iCa  woi«r  5  xa«  in*     JFro  cw^ 
lege  70  *j^»i) 
271.  7ot'  et  y  super  t 

273.  apyiioi 

276.  irponOiriiTo  nar  hlovf, 

277.  wifiTTi'la;  a  m.  pr.  Scbol.  «pi6^- 

279.  itcMutr' 

28i.  op/A»ie»vTif  sed  284.  li/ixi»n 

2tJ5.  aoi7Tapx*f  7»iff  ^wo  AStTH,    [Pw 

^1^0  Icj^e  wi'yTi*  p  f] 

285-289.  S  ayrixXo;  Ix  toC  scuxXcb*  «& 

T»  yrep  Tri;  iutOia-imfg  ^ywaa'.'~~ 
2i>2.   Tai' 

294.  7^^i?r:fl*  a  m.  pr.  el  sic  inter 
linea>«.  7p<*ir»i5*  ex  emend,  recent i. 

295.  Ta^MtAt^a  et  7pa  snper  Top  Soh. 

Ucinde  xoiixnQhrt 
29»l.  t'  a  m.  pr.  i*  ex  em. 

30 1 .  itfj^y  <n  ^'  iVTogc^ay 

302.  ineptiis  emendstor  eratit  ^.v 
et  ex  iofxov  fecit  ^o/um;,  claadicaote 
versn. 

304.  xnOtvit  m,  pr.  sed  antiqua  ma- 

nns  fecit  xnBtvtt  (!>ic)  Schol.  interliii. 

Tg07ip((7'')ia;^iyti;(  70  xa9it/^ff 


307.  wpvv70  ap 


Oi 


309.  «otI  i*  «J»oXi«'ap»r«*«T 

314.  hiG-vi;  a  m.  pr.  ut  vidctur. 

536.  «ipio'r«px®>  y«oy«y'«f 

344.  xii'avJSaXt 

353.  ^nvoioro;  rfiirti,  tqmu  y«^  fv^'i' 
{y»ya>73  ty7o>ai : — 

S06,  av«v9«y  o^oy  7f 

366.  a\<ryu\oz  i\  h  %fwrti  tHA'na  9^ 
7nv  xaXn.  J  ii  fqve^oro;  yg,  fdpiopr 
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t;  et  sic  Scholiastes  in  Pla- 
er   editua  Liigd.  Bmt.  ad 

74. 

90Vf 

(tvw  et  399. 

r   iu    texto   et  in  scboK 
texta  ex  emend. 

ex  em.  sed  maaos  anti- 
ejusdem. 

ex  em.  recenti  io  textu, 
rrrepx^CA^o;  •  Deiude  oliro 
,  nunc  est  ifxu^Ttti 
V  i{  ex  emend,  ejnsdem 

\aj>aer*  scripseitit  piimo, 
it  in  V  et  /lA  snperscripsit, 

iMyi»^uv^  Interpr.  Iiaxoi- 

IT 

o;  r>ry  [Per  diphthongum 
,  volens  proculdnbio  rcfin- 

n  aivoraro;.    Locus  eSt  II. 

10.1 

'       »  .» 
up  X    fi. 

omittit  m.  pr.  additnm  (ex 
(Xi;  sed  in  marg.  vap^Xi; 
3o|txfyoc  sed  in  marg.  ^vfi;5- 
ipaamro  (sic)  et  snpra  yp« 

fivf  0fol  ivrt  tn  texta  Jl 

00V  sed   a-  erasum   vide- 

'  et  491. 

et  supra  xaTAXi^ov  est  yf. 

t/o"ro»    Deinde    tut]    %*  tZ 
rascr.  y^.  Ivw  «avT»  sic,  ut 
iir  addi  tv 
t  Baioy  text,  sed  schol.  at 

,    Mox  yp.  To^of 

't^Aia  If /piro 

a  //.  NO.  xviii. 


517.  Irj^arii^  a  IB.  pr« 
519.  xaxt79tf 

526.  f  uXotf af  ^1  y'  ex  tm« 

527.  TivJf  vofiiMrv 

535.*  ^(t«v^«K  text,  et  marg. 

538.  supra  %ari%Kao^n  tciiptom  tttti- 

539.  oC  il  fxoi  nrep  sed  supra  yp .  oM« 

543.  ^Tp;(v; 

544.  ayr/9-ty  ri  rine^ 

550.  «0e0'i|^  Jury  ex  emcDd* 

551.  ^n  omittit. 

553.  ut  videtur,  h  avmo^mc  ifitrun 
Notanduni  est,  non  semper  pari  cum 
fiducia  marginales  notas  ad  loca  sua 
a  me  reierriy  propterea  ^uod  s«pe 
nulla  textus  verba  iis  praeponuDtur, 
sxpe  in  longe  distant!  pagiw  parte 
exstant.  Sciolion,  quod  nunc  in  mar* 
gine  positum  est  ad  A.  386.  circiter, 
pcrtinetad328.. 

0 

567.  Xiy  V  intiorras  text.    In  marg.  Ta 

TVf{ov70f   iia    roirer    [1.    itik   toS   fT]  ir^ 

Td  ^ifvpoio:  Habet  ^men  ▼aJiatmii 
Scboliastes  ad  E.'  295.  Sed  Xiyo  «v«(« 
orrof  Porphyrius  Stobasi  Eel.  Flm. 
p.  130.  ed.  Canter,  et  sic  MS.  in  Ma- 
sco Britannico  servatuSy  nude  mnta* 
tnm  in  Heerenii  editione,  Xiyvitititfm 
n;  Scholiastes  Euripidis  ad  Pboeniss. 
220. 

569.  viifk  ^Xof  lo-dv.  It  lii9i{  ii  •d 
fipf Tat  i  crriyiof, 

a 

570.  liCccivo 

577.  irpwTov 

578.  h  i*  lo'roCe  r*  IdiiJUcSit — vnvW 
Ino-tv  sed  n<rn{  a  m.  pr.  at  puto. 

579.  av  a  not 
585.  itiocrav 
587.  &kk&  yi 

589.  0-01  ex  emend. 
598. 599.  notantar  a,  f  et  in  maig • 
X       A" 

TOfi.    [MiscrabiUs  sane  versus,  mani* 

x' 

festo  ex  interpretatione  natus.  art 
i.  e.  o^ixof.  Fre^uens  nota  in  mar- 
gine,  versui  omisso  praefixa.  Linea 
super  virropt  proprium  nomen  indi* 
cans,  non  raro  et  in  hoc  et  in  aliit 
MSS.  oecurrit,  sed  semper  omitto.] 

599.  IfiwHs  et  uf  sopra  mt,  la 
marg.  Apto-ropxef  "^^  ii  xi 

600.  J' omittit. 

604.  {9uU  vt  im2  t^f  lir 
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606*  afiVnt^d^  uiyi^n  [myi^Toi]  «al 

608.  a  Ti  Vide  497. 
6()9.  /xii^no-f  et  supra  yp.  yii^c 
610.  xaT/fu4'»  ex  emend.. 
6 19.  xtTvt  fxt  et  snpm  oajSovonrtov  to 
fxf*  [i.  e.  legendam  %uV  I'xi] 

621.  7f.  aya  iwf/utr^ 

623.  trtfAVot  et  supra  7^.  Iruiun 
634.  //xi  Ji  x/'''  yivcmi  ai/rni  MS.  a 

Tbo.  Bentleh)  coUatus,  hoc  est,  noster 

Harleianas. 
641.  r*   ex   avr*  erasmn,  et  snpra 

«f  o<Ti^>i  antiqna  waDn  scriptom  mtxvj' 

fAho;,     lo  marg.  Iv  aXXw  im^i^tro  fcJ. 

644.  ^uvaiTo  xf 

646.  7f .  fi*  ^1  et  max  text.  ^Tiiupa 
660.  xpso-/<f>n 

664.  TiTtf  fafctv  ^f  p4v  xaicwf 
668.  «pty  n^n;  fxir^v  U/o^  at  nopra 
y0.   ir^lv  f)/uuV  irii|uuft  ynrfo-da^.     In    mar^ 

gine  priorem  habere  dicmitnr  al  i^io* 
^ca^yjiv^  alteram  vf  xoiyoripai, 

680.  ODiissmn  reposituras,.BOtas  a,  y, 
▼ersibos  679,  681.  prvfixit,  deinde 
680.  in  imo  proxime  seqnentii  paginas 
teripsit. 

685.  686.  ^tm>virfy  079*  S^*  sed  of 
Ba^iA  pro  var.  lect. 

697.  (f  yoe  ^  Schol.  vi^k  yp.  ««  yaf 

702.  /lavof  ^^ftny  yg. 
705.  a\  apio-rag^ov  rtfXfTo  Av<ri  701/  /y{« 
TtTO. 

714.  prina  n  erasun. 
722.  oxdjcxTTto;  et  <^w«cy  sed  sopra  or  et 
fv  scripta  01  et  ay 

727.  avojCTiTvat  fMtiixaa<rtv  et  snprayjp. 

ivtipffi4'ayT«  duiXXai  et  hanc  lectioncm 
habent  schol.  marg. 

*7d0.  fAaXa  et    supra  yp.  ca<^    In 
marg.  qnoque  cro^xt 

732.  riyi;  opfAn^ivra  xawg 

735.  ir^gui; 

736.  (^u;x<  et  circnmilexas  suptr  w 
arasus. 

744.  ^1  To4 

753.  vtuCctti  text,  et  schol. 

757.  ityfJia9*  d-\,ri^t^irt 

771.  &^Tt^it  ex  rasora 
775.  /w,»i  vrj  7<;.    Deiodc  Awayy.  ex 
emend. 

777.  y|,  f5aJ<» 

780.  vrA  fji.tv  oSv  (wopiTfWT'  ex  ras.)^ 
7B1.  t<rrh  et  t'  erasam. 

783.  omissus. 

784.  cp' nyuxmy 

785.  tlyoiiw  &iurro^fy}S  wC**  tic  «*«roi 
h  Um  ii^tunv  li';  CO  «X(ry»  Mox  l»  I* 


787.  4  1*  6«i(U^  ttSft 

788.  fiayif  xmTt'  ^'  Jlitot4^  tal  f^ 

ayni  xsiMtcrif*  n  yp,  ;— 

792.  ayo&xri 

793.  l«^Xt/9i 

798.  S«uf ,  quae  Ttni  et  antiqaa  fonn 
Tidetnr,  qoanquam  fopra  B.  207.  &t»Ii- 
/hM7  etiam  noster  MS.  Vide  Piersosm 
ad  Moerin.  p.  278.  Hesychim;  Bw«t: 

yo/uiov;  oir^nv : — Idieiii  in  seri^ ;  *0r^ 
Xai :  ytyetfjinnosii :  — SIC  enim  MS.  teste 
Schowio;  aed  literam  ad<iidit  Mma- 
ms. 

800..  mms  et  sck.  ^M-t/rroov  rft  «I«; 
ojrwf 

806.  0!  vXiiOUf  &iu»xn0^'  wC  ^^' 

A^ncaXMViTiif    wf  irrveinO^flM.      In  texts 

Axaxq<r^  pHno,  sed  amic  a  mma 
eadem  mntatom  Tidctor. 

811.  irwXiat  (^'iMTA  anittit) 

812.  xiXiai  nt  £•  174. 

822.  ^nv  ayo(v0-iy  et  wvroM  lapra  mnr 

825.  f*n  **  in 

826.  r»in  yi^  0!  In  la.  yp.  2^*  ;^?fti 
Pege  •«ri«Mj 

829.  irpectixf 
832.  iwUiSyev 
838.  M*«^ 
840.  Uopoio 

846.  a^nc«  muuimHi  c  ■eriof  aeocir 
?idet«r|  ab  caoeB  tmen  flMoa. 


OATXX.  E. 

t4.  A4roT»>a>ff9«u 

34.  x**P*(  *'*^  "'' ** '(0'»^t*M  ? 

35.  Ayw^ioi 

39.  ou^HTort  sine  l» 

43.  «c  /<f«t**  fAinry/x^^^  •^  hit^m^ 
hrai9ty  •»;  ri  irip}  rUc  ii&v^  h  o»  • 
XtyofAna.  xol  ci;  ra  « tpl  fjuiov.  Jb^i'^t ««' 
Ixxffx^w  lis  rqv  Tpoiav  XArottf'a:  [Legs 
fyfMt/.  Hoc  Tttlt,  sporios  esse  u.  0. 
340^342.  Od.  A.  97. 98,] 

51.  vfoa^ni  T*ff  U  ^(oTfwc  tJv  ^X'^ 
[Videtur  pertinere  ad  54.] 

59.  rni^n  et  9t  waper  ^t 

61.  yp.  ««2  oi/Ta»r:  ^Mw^^mrr rv^Mfi  i2 

62.  X^^«!> 

63.  Ti|Xi0dioutf«  sed  ex  emend. 

67.  yp. /buy^iiXtc 

72.  Turi^  AMiXiimw  ypifeo/tf'iv : — 

73.  f y^  <.'  fortasse  ex  enend* 

80.  Ag;oT«p)pof  tdll  ^Tif  et  mex  Arf^- 

qai  legerentTiilot.] 
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)a  'Ki^s  y§  scholiis  pnepoDi- 

Trfx'f  pZ/TPf  irffiTTOf,  &  yap  w^ 

ifcn :    Habet  in  textu  st^Uff 


*0"^ 


et  158. 

vrt  a  fjuoi  sed  punctif  notator 


fc'y"  (sic,  sc.  arwynr) 

Dittit. 

.  (at  coDJicio)  tvnXC;  xari^  rnv 

u;  /ji*  Wyrt  a  m.  pr.  sed   fi^; 
;yfi  a  maDu  certe  antiqua. 
^flroo;  et  pc  supra  at  a  m.  an- 
I  ut  acceDtus  nunc  videatar  ia 

5. 

(^i"  a.    Schol.  sed  9v9'  Cextus  et 

8. 

i^ufirt^f  semel  scfaol.    semel 

•ov 

Tf/uioy  yt  ex  rasiira 

.ieif0i9tv  dare  et  153.  In  aiarg. 

11.  irigiTrol  et  0'r»x^* 

x/^arfl»(8ic)     Hoc  lalten  ex» 
▼olui  dare  Jiteraroai  pnnctis 
mm. 

vw'y***  hwyuy  ^D*  r£  »".  iwj  t»6 

)c  fxiv  T  a  m.  pr.  et  sic  bis  in 
i4  bis  alter  schol.  Zrt  Peinde 

r 

v;  fjLif  I  IfTJyiri  sed  iiw;  et  Iv  CX 

x^v  ilxo^  tv  iprt/yt^  4yf*i 

K4.  oiiiiroTt  %ap*  o^pv  ^  o^^mi; 

poyfvft.    ltd   rty((   o^iToD^i    roO( 

yScrtfc  ex  emend. 

lultf-a;    Schol.  fi|Vdlo«ro^  Ix^tfttf 

4'a;.  [Lefreodiim  viJetur,  (ny^ 

«-af  y(af«t*  4%i9^de«8t  nomen 

?el  editionis)  f  7^«f] 

ftvTofxof  lyimn : 

/u,««r^7»y  at  MfitfYiM^oi; : 

mittit. 

r  ^  txpta  ir»i{at  iy  a^n  text,  et 

r  est  y^.  a^ap    In  marg.  yp. 

et  ad  ixfta  pertinens,  vs  X-^ia 

iiun  2i^«a  sc] 

»u«ot  a  m.  pr.  (^i^<i  ex  emend. 

St*  ex  emend. 


179.  ^tf^^favtrc  aXXoi;  yp.  oToy  ^cJffiir 
/biiv  liA««  Iv  ii  ToTc  aXA«(c  xoney  ^t  rl 
/Soi>Xfvity  :— 

1S1.  xarlpi4^  ex  ^nend. 

182.  aXtr^c  t'  sed  y*  in  schol.  marf. 

185.  yp.  xa2  Slaro;  vxp^f^  itf^/iAiteOrt 
^piTrofayvfc 

187.  n*^  T»  ff"©* 

188.  3(70-*  ex  emend. 

189.  fxf  a  m.  pr.  fxo*  ex  emend. 

190.  alfifftfjMf  'Deinde  vW  1^  e% 
em.  sed  fintiqaa. 

194.  r^oy  y  lir  mTos  (u^) 

195.  Jca^/fiT* 

207.  Ayarxwa*  pro  var.  lect. 

SOS.  x'avBi  (sic)  et  sic  Ammonhif 
MS.  Reg.  16  D.  xiv, 

210.  Tnsv 

217*.  &pirrotfy^9(  if;  ovr*  «I  Miv^ngoi 
ii;  (TfiS/uia  [Depravatum  ex  Ha-wita} 

227.  fAtyowiff 

232.  Afitrrafxev  l^tpOt  at  f'lcai^cpcu 
l«/9t|Xfv : — [Potins  at  Aptcrafxov] 

238.  larxarirtr  CX  em.  B^TOlg.  10 
schol.  '  . 

24*8.  tifao-^iv  in  Jtexlo  et  ter  in  narg; 
Scfaoliastes:  kpijumt^vi  (tic  textns  hic 

et  361.)  'Vfvjti^iO-'uvfj.iyws,   la-Ti  yekf  Iwymf 

h  iniffii^atTfjio; :  Rohnkeniiit  qnoqne 
Epist.  Crit.  ii.  p.  221.  ed.  Hovis  ait 
apao>0>cy  habere  MSS.  el  banc  probat 
lectionem. 

249.  fviot  rofvotfror*  Hve^dffy  led  T0« 
Init,  opinor,  251. 

259.  iroin<r(0'9ai 

262.  TiTapTOy 

«64.  lYfAmrm  *' 

272.  yp,  not  tlffo^iunra  lix*'^  *^  ^** 
a-Tafx"^*  [Nempe  dvie  lectiones  com- 
mixtsB  tirant,  iaofitra  et  ipiunrra  tel 
Icropvyrt  et  SpMnrrc] 

277.  x'tfAs  et  snpra  y^.  vttic    ' 

281.  or*  Iptv^v  legere  qnidun. 

284.  IvtTXwory  a  m.  pr. 

289.  «r«rpap 

294.  e^v6d4  ex  em.  Hd  fulgatim  ni 
schol. 

295.  txta-fft 

296.  npt'ayh^  xol  AMOTOfranc  •Wfn- 
y«vi*K  Xiyovriv  [1.  fun^f] 

Ibid.  /x(ya  «'n|tx.s  ex  emend. 

299.  Tnl{  iia  ToC  x~  M'ix*"'**  ***  'i  ^' 
fxoi  ytrnrcu  fAnx^^t^^  ^h  ^'  *^  **'?• 

300.  irvn 

302.  ava^rX^O'iiy  et  ai  lUpra  tty,  eir- 
cumflexus  supra  ii. 

312.  i  t|(Bnr,  &Xf'(r0ai. 

315.  a^rdc  «(Vf.  ^lori;  aSt^  jB&^ff.  vi 
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517.  £7^  srfcol.  pro  tv.  lect. 
51 9.  &«'  i.-iiarT^  tt\t.  et  schoL 
SIJL  't^\x9  a  nmui  prima 
525.  >.  ex  cjwdiM  receittione,  ut 
JAox  !xMfin  ex  onend. 


»J*r.     sT-7!arr    r.rx7 


T^o^tXtarr : — 


$<WL  ad  Z.  i;3.  Alia  var.  lect.  ne- 
ia  «choL  »Jx<M  r9w 


jCacnr*   HkOi^tavc^    (sic)  sl^vlii   HvJia  I 
]M[«IX  «W'  >«•  uC  nr^  srV&v.  ik/uutwv 

•rccV.rs'Ct  K^«iL  ad  Z.  tS7. 


;&».  7P.  W  ari*    Vide  Mpim  ad 


53a.  aalfA*  •s«Xi4a 

asc  14X1.  .^Ti 

S57.  I,  rt  et  pro  iatctpr.  Mpra  i4 

[Kcipe  Arirtophaaet  cepit  pro  h  vs 

■on  pro  4rfrr] 
561 .  o^fa  fuf  %tf 
564.  o£  fjJy  TH 

568.  riva|(i  et  ii  toper  n  ApoDooas 
in  Lezico  v.  nut  habet  r<w»(fi 

575.  iJto  7'riffot9  rarvan    Vide  t^ia 
546. 

576*  ruvn^aQ  pa  et  ^2  snper  /• 
582.  ^vytfT^^i^r 

585.  xi'xi-^da  ex  emend,  sed  antiqna. 

586.  Ti»f f  y^a^owt  Zxw;  ptuvpua-an : — 
Aliod  8chol.*?(v;  A>t2^^5  Tw    w?  x«l 

588.  ^^9  r*  ex  emend. 
391.  4  Ij  Aristarchui. 
395.  h   rn    apiarppdvovf  wi   apiiavoS 

594.  aaToff-iW;    text,    fled  ^irii^io; 


schol.  idangne    literae  raperimpoabe 
textni  sis^iucant. 

402.  cMn  yAo  text,  et  Schol.  Sed 
pro  yap  iiabent  ^<  Apollonins  in  Lexicd 
et  Rtymologos  p.  705.  29.  et  sic  alibi 
citatnm  vidi,  nisi  MIor. 

409.  iTfXia-<rfli    et  SOpra   yf,    hi^asw 

qood  et  scbol.  in  margiae  habet. 

410.  tnjUurts  a*  ou%ri  Bed  tine  ^  ii 
mar^. 

411.  omittit  7^ 

422.  aficraq^o:  ya,   tlv  ixi  art  «M^ 

[Fortane  ▼olait  f»Wx«0T,  art] 

426;  ItBtt  ye  at^  fiyou;  t*  lifv^n  a.  O. 
prima  sed  tv9*  &irh  ex  rainra. 

455.  nvfA  l1iaXu4.1v 

457.  yp.  tl  f*n  ivl  ^a-a-l  $7iKa 

440.  xXir^  dtator  in  margine,  qaod 
qnid  tity  neteio^ 

442.  v^  in  o2 

445.  HaTt^  Mot  «oX^XXmt9V  et'r 
snpra  v  Schol.  in  marg.  •Stw  m^ 
XiTTOT  wiT*  curiMTixqy  ^vri  ToC  »at^ 
XiflT^f:— 

455;  J/<(  pro  Tar.  led.  nt  Tidetnret 
in  mara.  al  jjtiv  ewv  rtS  $'  J{m,  tl  ii  rit 

J^o.  «m  0vy  Tw  Ty  vSii4>ut,  LoCDf  Crt 
in  Atbeaso  xr.  p.  690.  E.  abi  hoe 
wbma  miran  miandam  apotbeoiia  w^ 
biit.  BflM-iXtfov  ii  fjMpou  fjivnftaftOu  Kfi* 
tuC  h  Ttirovt,  Xjywv  mw^* — yXvx^TMfV 
*•  J  ^»D  /k^-ixiSoo  fA^^.  Conige  J^t. 
SenaHnt,  prime  pede  minor.] 

456.  finit  9*.  i  1*  cf^*  mtntu<rv9g 

457.  ^a  omittit. 

458.  ochoL  lUTfun  itm  Ttp  r.  Bit 
lectio  Ariitarchea,  nt  licniet  e  Sdboliiv 
Venetitet  Voatianisad  II.  X.475. 

459.  infii^:  A«ri  ^9.  ^  w»nk  iH 
t9tr: — 

461.  mra^Mttv  ^1^  nu  imtv  f 

466.  li/^«vtcxt.etScliok  Dciidt 

Schol.  ifiTTaf)(9s  f  uX«0-0^ 

469.  avfn  y^  var.  lect.  in  marf.  Fla 
wi»  SchoL.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  111. 
irtXfiy  ted  mrm  serrat  Soidas  ▼•  syx^^ 

477.  Iy  Tb«V  ^w/A^^ifjtmn  ytymmtmc 

478.  ^fMV 

485.  fOKKmt  yap  •!  Tw  (tie) 
490.  0  l(im  m^B 
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NOTICE  OF 

Lus  Persius  Flaccus.  Texium  recensuit  Fr.  Pas- 
Qw.  In  Usum  Pralectionum,  Lipsia^  1808.  ^vo. 
yp.  33. 


E  Editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  devoted  much 
3  to  the  study  of  this  obscure  classic,  and  that,  as  he  had  un- 
aken  to  lecture  upon  Persius,  he  published  this  as  a  more 
venieut,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  correct  edition  of  the 
;  for  the  use  of  his  students.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  preface, 
cb  leads  us  to  expect  a  Variorum  Edition  of  Persius,  and  ac- 
ints  us  with  his  intention'  to  publish  a  translation  of  Persius 
1  Notes. 

Quaecunque  in  nbstrae  htjyus  editionis  texlu  mutata  reperies, 
maximam  partem  Godd.  MSS.  fide  mutavi.  Coutigit  enim 
i  ipsi  III.  Libros,  eosque  non  malas  notse  necdum  ab  aliis  usur- 
>8.  inspicerc,  unum  Ducalis  Bibliodiecas  Gothanae,  alterum  e 
claro  Res^is  Saxonici  Librorum  Thesauro  Dresdensi,  [whic}^ 
probably  by  this  time  found  its  way  into  the  Imperial  Library 
rarw,] — tertium  a  possessore  J.  F.  Roth  ultro  ad  me  mii^sum." 
'  Non  nihil  tamen  antiquarum  cdd.,  quarum  plurimas  suppedi- 
t  BibUotheca  Dresdensis,  auctoritati  tribuendum  censui,  dili- 
ter  quoque  coilatis  iis  Persii  locis,  quae  grammaticis  Latinis  et 
quorum  commentariorum  scriploribus,  Servio^  Luctatio/  aliis- 
,  cit^Qtur;  rarius  vv.  dd.  emendationes,  rari3sime  mea  ipsius 
jectamina  sequutus,  exceptis,  ut  par  erat,  Qominibus  propriis 
^lurium  vocum  seriptura,  in  quibus  quantum  peccatum  sit  a 
ariisy  quis  nescit?  fuudum  quidem  feci  Romanam  Georgia 
feri  Herbipolitani  editionem,  nisi  principem— -caret  enim  anno— 
itissimo  in  his  rebus  judice,  Dassdortio  suffragante,  inter  an^ 
lissimas  certe  referendam.  Quae  aliunde  hausinms,  in  Notis 
sioni  nostras,  proxiniis  nundinis  proditurae,  additis,  indicata 
sries.  Plura  eaque  altiora  in  majorem  Persii  editionem,  in- 
-as  I.  Casauboni  Notas,  selectas  Irontii,  Britannici,  Scalexi, 
Torumque,  qui  de  Persio  meruere,  una  cum  nostris,  complex- 
m,  cujus  adornandae  consilium  jamdudum  cepi,  dilata  volo." 

S^  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collating  the  text  as  given  by 

sow,  with  the  text  as  given  by  Henninius,  and  the  discrepan- 

are  as  follow : 
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Passow.  Henninius. 


Prologus. 
V.  14.  nectar 
Sat*  i.  V.  6.  exaroenque: 

8.  at  si : 

13.  Scribimus,  inclusus 

numeros  iile: 
18.  collucrit: 
55.  dicito: 
67 y  8.  Sive  opus  in  mores, 
in  luxuro,  an  pran- 
dia  regum : 
Dicercy  res  grandes 
nostro  dat    Musa 
poetas: 
76,  Briseis — Atti: 
93.  Berecynthius  Atjs: 
98.  legundum  est : 
105.  Atys: 
Sat.  ii.  V.  42.  pingoes : 

45.  Accersis: 
48.  Attamen : 
63.  dis: 

65.  Hxc: 
69.  sacro: 

$at.iii.  V.  1.  hoc: 

9.  Finditur:— 'dicas: 
l6.  palumbo: 

25.  patella: 

38.  Virtutemutvideant: 

46.  Discere,  ab  insano : 
48.  Jure  etenim : 

66.  Discite  et,  o  raiseri, 

causas : 
73.  Nequc: 
Sat.  iv.  V.  37.  cum  in  maxillis : 

45.  Protegit: 
Sat.v.  V.  26.  Heic: 

63.  Cultor  enim   juve- 
num  purgatas : 

73.  Hac,  quam,  nt : 

74.  emeruit:scabiosum: 
87.  Hoc  reliquum  acci- 

pio — licet  ut  volo 
vivere,  toUe : 
^,  gannit: 

138.  Baro: 

172.  ncc  nuncy  quum  ac- 
ceisor : 


melos. 

exaincnve. 

ac  si. 

scribimus  inclusiy  numeros  ille. 

cpnlueris. 

dicite. 

in  prandia  regum. 

Diceie  res  etc. 


Brisaei— Acci. 

Attin. 

legundum. 

Attin. 

grandes. 

Arcessis. 

£t  tamen. 

dies. 

sancto. 

haec. 

iindor:  ut— credas. 

col  urn  bo. 

patella  est. 

Virtu  tern  videant. 

Dicere,  non  sano. 

Jure:  etenim. 

Discite  o  miseri,  et  causas. 

ncc. 

cum  maxillis. 

PraetPgit. 

His. 

Cultor  enim  es  javenum:  pa 

tas. 
Hacy  ut. 

emcruit  scabiosum. 
—licet  illud,  et,  ut  volo,  tolk 


garrit. 
Varo. 
ne  nunci  ciun  accexsat. 
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Passow.        *  Henninius. 

186.  Tunc  grandes :  Hincgrandes. 

^at.vi,  V,  3.  vociim  :  rerum. 

9*  Lunaiportum,      est  Lunai  portum  c^t  operae  cognos* 
operas,  cognoscite,  cere  cives. 

cives: 

■  79*  depinge:  depunge. 

In  Uie  Stb  No.  of  the  Clnss.  Joum.  p.  353.  We  have  pub- 
lished a  collation  of  the  Galean  MS,  of  Persius  preserved  in  the 
Library  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  those,  who  are  inte- 
rested  in  the  subject  would  do  well  to  compare  that  collation  with 
die  text  as  published  by  Passow,  and  given  above. 


f^^ 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPERS 

FOB   1808   AKD    1814. 

£t  nos  Phoebus  amat. 

Editor  Lectoribus  S. 

JCiN!  vobis  munusculum,  ex  quo  voluptatem  pariter  et  fructum 
percipiatis.  £n!  vobis  (quod  de  Pythagorft  olim  dictum  fuit) 
^va-i  m},  quae  auctofum  suorum  non  miniis  ingenii  vires  et  bo- 
narum  disciplinarum  inte'lligeniiain  ostendunt,  quim  (quod  majus) 
egregias  animi  dotes  et  eximiam  optimorum  morura  conforma- 
tionem.  Glorietur  san^.  et  gaudeat  Academia  Cantabrigiensis, 
qu6d  hos  duo  jirvenes,  quasi  gemellos  sibi  dilecdssimos,  eodem  ferd 
tempore  ac  partu,  luce  su&  sacrisque  poculis  et  sustulerit  et  confir- 
niaverit.  Praeroioruni,  precor,  ilia  a  matre  su&  venerand^  acceptio 
ad  roajora  ducat  et  ampliora;  ut,  qui  in  juvenilis  honoiis  sec- 
tatione  usi  sint  ambitione^  ill&  demum  ad  augendam  patriam  com- 
moveantur,  quin  et  (si  opus  sit)  ad  defendendam. 

Jam  valedicendum  est  et  lectoribus  benevolis  et  carminum 
borum  aureorum  scriptoribus.  Nihil  restat,  nisi  ut  hi  a*Dobis  pro 
li&c   venii  gratias  ex  animo  datas  acctpifnt,  illi  intelligant  aos,  ut 
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abesset  invidia,  veteri  adagio  SENIORES  PRIORES  obsecuto 
esse  in  carminibus  ordinandia. 

Londinij  ex  officiq^  me^, 
prid.  Kal.  Jun.  mdcccxiv. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPER  FOR  1808. 
COLLEGIUM  DOUNINGENSE. 


Granta  fave ;  tibi  surgit  opus :  date  Candida  civea 
Ocnina,  et  inceptis  dextera  cantet  avia. 


ERG  ONE,  vicin-A  ci!kiD  jam  petit  sethera  mole 
Sacra  domus  diilci  sopbiae,  laribiisque  camceoaa 
Exceptura  novis,  averso  lumine  Musa 
Tantum  spectat  opus  ?  nulluaoe^  hoc  inter  amicuni 
Doctrina?  nemus,  et  multi  loca  conscia  vatia, 
Cessantem  increpitat  citbaram,  numeriaque  auperbia 
Exultans  ruit,  et  uascentia  tecta  salutat  ? 
Me,  lic^t  apta  joco,  et  dextr^  cbelys  icta  trementi 
Nescio  <juid  crepet  indoctum,  tamen  ip^a  cohortis 
AouiaB  pia  ciira  movet,  movet  ipse  fidelb 
Almse  Matris  amor ;  ca^caque  cupidine  flagro 
Tcmpoi  ibus  tibi,  Granta,  recentem  nectere  laurum* 

Jamque,  laboratas  alte  diim  tollier  arcea 
Admiror  tacitus,  fatis  obducta  futuris 
Siscutitur  subitj^  nubes,  maturaque  sedis 
Apparent  decora,  et  rerum  pulcherrimus  ordo. 
O  !  fortunatiy  quonim  jam  limina  surgunt ! ' 
O !  veneranda  domus !  qu&  nil  prsclarius  olim 
Grsecia  barbarico  nondum  pede  proruta  vidit 
In  sylvis.  Academe,  tuis,  interve  Lycasi 
Ilisso  niersos  pneterlabente  recea^. 
O !  quales  animos  juvenum,  qudm  fortia  cemo. 
Pectora !  quta  pubes  haec  in  penetralia  denao 
Agmine  conveuiet,  dignisque  laboribus  acrem 
Jmpendet  curam!  faciles  pars  supplice  voto 
Ambiet  Aonidas,  Pindique  per  avia  carpto 
Cing^t  flore  comas  ;  pars  indefessa  severae 
Deteget  ambages  sophiae^  frustraque  remotiuji^ 
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Eruet  in  lucem  medid  e  caliguie  venim. 
His  avidi  incumbent  studiis ;  sic  multa  ferentes, 
Sic  Iceti  fiigient  soies^  ^um  ver  breve  vitae  . 
Ridet  adhuc,  aptique  colendis  artibus  anni. 
iVt  simul  ingenitum  mentis  doctrina  vigorem 
Auxerit,  et  tacitos  paulatim  excuderit  ignes, 
Jmpavidi  majora  petent,  famaeque  iteramplum 
Tramite  percurrent  vario :  sen  vividus  ardor 
Vulnera  per,  mortesque,  et  turbida  gaudia  belli| 
Raptat  agens ;  sen  fors  donis  melioribus  ornat 
Docta  quiesy  placidaeque  togas  felicior  usus. 
1  decus^  i  nostrum^  qu6  fata  ingentia  ducunt. 
Tali  •prole  viriim,  tantis  innixa  columnis, 
Vim  patria  hostilem,  conjurata^ique  repellet 
Sola  minas ;  et,  saeva  fremant  licit  arma,  tenebit 
Antiquupi  imperium,  et  proprii  sacra  jura  tridentis. 

Erg6  illi  meritse  vivent  in  stecula  laudes^ 
Quern  fassa  auctorem^  et  cujus  de  nomine  dicta, 
Haec  nova  se  tollit  sedes  ;  sane  tarn  illius  umbram 
Grata  colet  Sophia,  et  vetitas  marcescere  launis 
Deferet  ad  cari  tumulum  pia  Musa  patroni. 
Ilia  etiam  memori  nunquam  lux  exridet  aevo, 
Q\iSl  longaBvorum  conspectus  in  agmine  patrum, 
Ipse  loci  praeses,  Cfelix,  qui  praeside  tanto 
Clarescit  locus!)  et  juvenum  stipante  catervft, 
Hue  celebrem  duxit  ponipam,  tectique  futuri, 
Multa  precans,  laeta  posuit  fundamina  dextrft. 
Scilicet  et  (fausto  ci!km  jam  perfecta  labore 
Stet  dqmus^  et  plenos  jactet  praesignis  honores) 
Hanc  quoties  lucem  rapido  pede  mobilis  annus 
Ilettulerity  magni  in9taurans  vestigia  facti. 
Atria  ridebunt  epulis,  festoque  souabunt 
Murmure  :  dumque  mero  curas  conviva  sequaces 
Laxat^  et  imparibus  gaudens  servire  Camoenis^ 
Ternos  ter  poscit  cyathos,  sub  vespere  sero 
Pi^eteritum  repetet  sermo  gratissimus  aevum, 
Principiumque  loci,  et  dius  memorabitur  auctor. 

Salve,  sauctadomus!  tuque,  O!  celeberrima  famu 
Doctrinas  custos,  heroiimque  optima,  salve, 
Granta,  parens !  tibi  dona  ingenti  accensus  amore 
Qualiacunque  fero ;  nee  tu  contemne  ferentem. 
O  !  veteris  monumenta  artis  sublimia,  turres, 
O  !  longo  veneranda  situ  delubra,  viasque 
Arboreis  obscune  umbris,.  qud  saepe  poeta 
Aut  bibit,  aut  saltern  visus  bibere  aure  canorem 
JEtherium,  quim  vos  diilci  formidiiie  captua 
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Intueor !  vestros  ttdtum  Iiistrare  recessos  • 

Qiisbn  juvaty  et  vilea  auimo  deponere  ciiras ! 

Tu  qiioque,  qui  nlices  inter  cimctaris  anueoas, 

Splendida  suspiciens  apnco  io  margine  tecta^ 

Noti  tu  carminibus  nostris  indictus  abibis. 

Came  pater !  neque  enim  Musb  te  gratior  alter 

lb  mare  decurrit  fluviuti ;  lic^t  amne  sup^bo 

Volvatur,  pahnam^ue  tumens  sibi  vindicet  Isis. 

Scilicet  his  ripia  pnmo  chelyn  impulit  ictu 

Miltonus,  vatum  princepn ;  bk  sensibua  imia 

Incidit  ille  calor,  quo  deinde  per  avia  raptus 

Sulphnreas  Erebi  fauces,  infemaque  vicUt 

Concilia,  et  Superos  ii^entia  bella  moventes 

Cum'Superis,  plenumque  fugi  et  formidiue  coeluoi. 

Quae  vera  ingreditur  densas  incerta  per  umbras 

Forma  ?  quis  ille  s^iex,  lentis  qui  passibus  errat, 

Majestate  gravi,  et  fixo  spectabilis  ore  ? 

Agnosco  canasque  comas,  frontemque  serenam 

Neutoni :  ut  longft  menias  caligine  nocds 

Natune  pandit  leges!  ut  mente  volucri 

Indignatur  humum,  totusque  per  letbera  fertur! 

Illustres  animal !  vobis  jam  nescia  rumpi 

Parta  quies ;  vobis  jam  sol  formosior  ardet, 

liberius  ridet  coelum,  dulcique  amarantho 

liucida  perpetutt  praecingunt  tempora  vittae. 

At  nostri  si  forsan  adhuc  confinia  mundi 

Despicitis,  necdum  curae  cessere  priores, 

Has,  precor,  has  aedes,  quae  jam  fastigia  in  auras 

Aita  levant,  sperantque  suae  decus  addere  Grautae, 

Spectctis  placidi,  et  coepto  faveatis  honesto. 

Ardeat  hue  olim  missus,  pubique  futurae 

Spiritus  insidat  vester ;  penetralia  renim 

Neutoni  lustreut  alii,  rapidoque  volatu 

Tendat  inaccessas  alter  Miltonus  in  oras. 

Credo  equidem,  non  vana  loquor,  credo  ipse  loquenti 
Fata  aperit  Phoebus — sed  enim  tremefacta  propinquos 
Exaudit  belli  fremitus,  moestumque  Camoena 
Demittit  caput,  et  spissis  sese  occulit  umbris. 
Eheu !  jam  pavidas  magis  et  magis  impulit  aures 
Ferrea  tempestas,  et  saevior  ingruit  horror. 
Quando  erit,  ut  placidae  coeant  in  foedera  gentes  i 
Quando  erit,  ut  dims  sileat  fragor ;  et  vice  grat& 
'  Otia  lassatas  recreent  eenialia  terras  ? 
O !  dulces  properate  dies !  felicia  adeste 
Saecula !  turn  nullo  lasciviet  icta  timore 
Pieris,  et  Sophiae  manabunt  pleniib  amnes. 
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£t  mea  fort^  chelys,  quae  jam  fera  tniirmura  pugnas  . 
Exiguis  tenuare  niodis  pudibunda  recusal,     • 
Antiquum  repetel  ludum,  veneresque  jocosque 
Moll^  sofums  cauet,  et  Ueto  gratabitur  aevb.- 

JOJNI^ES  LONSDALE, 

ColL  Regal,  et  Univ>  SchoL  Sfc. 

Cantabrigia,  In  Comitiis  Pnoribm, 

A.  D.  1808. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIPOS  PAPER  FOR  1814. 


^H  '^ixivaxrtv  rag  Tf  voiXul(rT^s, 

• xcti  TWj  voigiXovs  aveTnirev 

^Avrayopiveiif  Toi$  agyot/<riy  xahot  rare  y'  ipflx*  r/aa^tpn, 
OvK  rjirlaravT  «AX*,  ^  jii^^flev  xaXsa-eUy  xei  pxrjncceKoX  fflmTy* 

Abistophanis  Rana.  1072. 


Longot  imitarisy  ab  imo 

Ad  summum  toltis  moduli  bipedalU, 

HoR.  iS0^II.S.SO6. 


Ephraim  Suds, — '*  Why,  I  must  be  made  an  orator  ont  indeed  I  did 
peechify  once  at  a  vestry,  concerning  new  lettering  the  church  buckets, 
nd  came  off  'cutely  enough;  but  I  want  to  speak  speeches,  as  I  tell  you, 
t  our  meetings  about  politicks,  and  peace,  and  addresses,  and  the  new 
ridge,  and  all  them  kind  of  things/' 

Footers  Orator.    Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


MOS  meus  est,  et  erit,  post  tetnpla  et  sobria  pocia, 
Qualla  sunt  Musis  ita  cbara,  ut  quis  putet  istis 
Pamassi  costas  hirsutas  frondibus^  unde  hie 
Tarn  mire  sapiens  coquitur  liquor;  Utredeam  ad  rem,-— 
Mos  meus  est  fora  per  vicosque  errare,  Deus  quo- 
•cunque  rapit;  nam  cuique  iJeus  fit  dira  libido. 
Hie  mihi,  dam  meditor,  Godofredus  quid  docet  Hermann, 
Quid  scopulos  Bos  semper  arans,  quique  urget  aratra 
Schseferus^  in  patrem  mird  vitulus  pietate ; 
Et  ioca  acu  tango  corrupta,  fidelis  amicus 
Obvius  it,  damans  :     '^  Bipedum  carissime,  vs  tu, 
''  Quid  facis  ?     Ipsa  vocat  te  nocte  h&c  Curia.     Magni 
Res  agitur ;  seu,  necne  putes,  quod  publica  debent 
Munia  Papicolis.*'    Ego  ad  haec.    '*  Res  nuUa  vetabit^' 
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^'  Me  Hc^t  exspectent  tree  quartum,  ludere  quicum 
''In  tabiilis  pictis,  et  G€en&  fallere  noctem/' 

Perghur  ad  limen ;  miscentur  publics  verba. 
Mandamus  laqueos  Proctori  et  verbera ;  donee 
Majestate  maniis  jubet  alta  silentia  ginnu 
Vir  gregisy  omne  sedet  mutum  pecus.     Hand  ego  mallem 
laidos  his  ullos  sanus  spectasse.     Premuntur 
Indoctus  doctusque  simiil,  cultumque  professus 
Trossdus^  in  statiooe  comis  hxrentibus  apti ; 
Stercoreus  venit  hie,  stabulis  catulisque  relictit, 
Vulpem  sectatus,  cohtusus  oestibus  ille. 
Hie  spatiosus  homo  est  doliari  ventre  rotundas, 
3e8e  aliquem  credens ;  hie  tantum  trama  figures 
Unctis  incomptus  braccis ;  cui  deinde  subibit. 
Qui  nimios  tetigit  calices,  jactantior  Anco. 

Nunc  mihi,  Musa,  velim,  memores,  quo  turbine  liqgus 
Contulerint  aninios.     Namque  hi  sunt  vestra  propago, 
jAonides,  vestris  calamistris  semper  inunint 
Sermones,  quauquam  pedibus  numerisque  solutos. 

Non  nemo  surgit,  cui  (parcite  risibus)  opplet 
Charta  pugillaris  dextrara,  quia  vult  imitari 
Regum  tetrarchas.     Nunc  quercus  crede  Pelasgas 
Dicere,  nunc  tripodes  Clarios.     Namque  omnia  novitj 
Qua;  sinty  quae  fuerint,  quae  mox  ventura  trahantur, 
Atque  Cbao  numerat  pugnas  et  foedera,  credens 
Non  sibi  se  genitum,  lati  sed  finibus  orbis. 
Antitbetas  rasas,  trutinataque  commata  ructat, 
Continuatque  tropos  plurcs  phalerataque  dicta, 
Omnia  magna  loquens,  gestitque  disertus  haberi. 
Novit,  quid  prothesis,  quid  possit  epenthesis,  oroues 
Maeandros  novit,  piclas  et  tcctoria  linguae, 
Sigiia  scyphis  velut  inclucienSy  testesque  frequcntes 
Magnidicuslaudat,  Burkum,  prolemque  Cbathami ) 
Callida  ciiim  estodio  Vuipcs  imitata  leonem. 
Sed  parvum  in  multo  est,  tunica  ut  pulcberrima  turpi 
Strata  super  vetul^,  cui  frons  madet  illita  faece, 
Duin  specie  quondam  deceptu's  clamat  amator : 
''  Vestcm  unio,  sed  vestis  non  fartum.     Vive  valeque/' 
Euge  tamen  bell^que  vocat  per  traustra  juventus. 
Stulta,  theatrales  operae.     Quam  pulchra  locutus! 
Consiclet  hie  oleo  tranquillior.     lucipit  alter. 

Non  ita  et  iile,  ferens  sermours  nocte  paratos ; 
Nee  primos  Lucina  bcabit  prole  labores. 
Heu  sors,  semper  eras  crudelis,  semper  iuiqua, 
Illudens  hominum  rebus.     Sed  multa  miuantis 
£t  prapclara  fuit  vultus ;  speratque  repente 
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Prodire  orator.     Felix,  modo  semper  haberet 

Dimidium,  qui  coepit !     At  incipit,  et  cit6  promit 

Ox^n  yqhy  sicut  homo,  cui  sit  constrictior  alvus. 

ObtutU  figit  laquear,  quod,  sidera  tanquam, 

Descripsit  radio,  Coghlano '  pra^ipiente. 

Ipse  domi :  hie  reges  poneus,  hie  foedera  regum. 

Turn  falsas  tusses  accersit,  plurimaque  hem  hem  atque  hem 

hem. 
Perfricat  os,  mungit^  quss  nulla  est  stiria  nasi. 
Turn  nervos  tenues  culpat  capitisque  dolorem^ 
Et  latices  poscit,  quos  jussa  focaria  vergit 
Ilia  contendens  risu,  quasi  flumine  flumen 
Eloquii  aucturus  neque  verj^  proficit  hilum, 
Abrodens  ungues  crudos  storoachatus  Apollo. 
Quern  deludificans  aliquis.     '^  Quam  te,  ptier,  ut  sis 
**  Vitalis,  metuo ;  cui  linguae  tanta  facultas 
*'  Ante  pilos  rerumque  venit  prudentia  velox, 
'^  Ne  tibi  sit  fatum  Demosthenis  et  Ciceronis  i" 

Suscipit  hunc  alter,  exantlans  pleniiis  horft 
infabre  sculptos  sermones  et  sine  nervis, 
Ut  prasco,  reddensve  puer  dictata  magistro » 
Persolas  nugas,  ni  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 
Surreptum  e  Scotiae  thesauris.     More  Lyaei, 
Sperat  enim,  verbis  quod  reddent  tempora  vires ; 
Lucemasque  in  sole  adhibet,  nuuc  putidus  ipeam 
Expellens  furc&  rationem,  nuuc  resonantes 
Ingeminans  scloppos,  dum  in  rugas  mille  redibit 
''  Libertas."    Tamen  haec  et  mtdto  plura  locutos 
Clepsydras  poscit  plures  pulmoneus  heros. 

Interea  jacet  hie  porrectus  lumina  somno, 
Stertitque  incoxans.     Legit  alter  publica  scripta, 
Vel  dentes  penn&  levat.     ^  Heu !  Natura,"  ait  alter, 
^^  Quid  me  ali6  poscis  ?**  meditans  stomachi  lupientis 
Delenire  famem,  et  rediens  post  tempora  plenus, 
Incusat  medici  calices  ventremque  solutum. 

Surgit  ad  hos,  callens  bene  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Alis  subnixus,  sparso  ore,  salesque  protervos 
Metitur  modio,  voces  qu4cunque  moneti  et  / 

'i^jxora  yo|xfo9r«7ij  fingens.     ilic,  siquid  amoenum 
Venerit  in  buccam,  et  fabellas  narrat  aniles, 
£ffoetasque  sapit  leges  jurisque  medullas, 
Potu  plura  vomeus,  et  coUigit  auribus  escas 
Jam  saturis,  seque  ut  miretur  turba,  laborans, 


Vide  Coghlani  Mnemonica. 
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Omnia  transformat  faciem  in  miraouh  reroqi* 
Alter  adett,  dura  involvens  aensa  loqudia, 
Rerum  desultory  atque  omnia  roiacet  in  uoiun^ 
Flans  simul  et  aorbena.     Medium  pro  fine  locatur. 
Finis  pro  medio.     Rerum  confundit  acervoay 
Frontibus  adveraia  secum  pugnantia  pangena. 

''  Te  revoca  ad  verbum,"  conckmant  unus  et  idter. 
**  Quae  loqueris.  Chaos  est.  Quo  res  base  pertinet  atque  hxc.^ 
''  En  nodum  in  scirpo !     Ipse  ivA,  te  cuapide  figo/' 
Turn  vero  in  quantos  se  contortuplicat  orbea ! 
Qiiam  ductat  labiis,  caperatA  fronte  severus ! 
Proh  Dii !  sub  pugnis  plutei  trepidant  scapularea.' 
'^  £rgo  tu  istud  ai9?    Vivo  tibi  commodus.     At  si 
Nos  ita  compellcs,  non  compellabor  inultus. 
Ill  te  extra  verbum  peccabo,  scommate  laeaus. 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est*    Meudosi  coUi^s/*'    O  ai 
In  terris  Heraclitus !    Jam  parceret  istis 
Invitus,  credo,  laciymisy  dum  parta  tuentw, 
Dum  penitua  pugnant,  et  litem  lite  resoUunt. 
Parturit  bic  contra.    Tumet  ille  medullitiils  ardeno 
Respondere  prior,  ruditque  pedaria  turba, 
Comua  quod  vincatque  tubas.    Sedet  .£oIus  arce 
£t  premit  irato  luctantea  turbine  ventos. 

Solvitur  extemplo  coetua  damore  secundo, 
Puncta  ferunt  valgus.    Turbae  sententia  vincit. 
Proxima  festa  dies.     Mali  conciliata  parantur 
Prandia  cum  vinis  et  piscibus  urbe  petitis. 

Turn  curvae  in  mensas  aninne  atque  edentula  poda 

Ilia  deripiunt  doliis  fructusque  trucidant. 

Depositis  curia,  graecatur  saucia  Musa. 

Mec  canis  a  corio  desistit     Pnedicat  alter 

Alterius  famam.    Nemo  minor  est  Cicerone. 

Nee  creda  labor  est.     Res  est  ita  credula  vinun^ 

MoUibus  auriculis  fiunt  oracuia  laudes. 

Deinde  oritur  lepidae  libertas  vernula  linguae, 

Turn  joca,  turn  cantus  Musis  et  ApoUine  digni. 

Et  Rex,  ''  En  miseris  brevis*est  bic  fhictus  bomullia. 

^*  Damnosi  bibite,''  inquit,  et  incubuere  cohortea. 

Turn  calices  truncos,  multo  jam  mane,  virosque 


'  '<  Servus  scapularis*'  quod  Plautinum  est,  idem  vult,  quod  servus  sem- 
per contusus ;  unde  nos  pauld  fortasse  audaciils  ^  plutei  scapulares  ^  deiiTa- 
mus.    Similiter  Butlenis  in  locoxeleberrimo, 

'<  And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick.'' 
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Labentes,  lapsos,  lapsuros  online  oullo 
Cernere  erat,  culpsL  late  domioaDte  magistrd. 
Nos  tenuit  vinctos,  sob  mens^,  crapukt  somno. 

Turn,  verb  (horreaco  referens,  nam  somnia  vera 
Post  raediam  noctem)  species  certissima  renim 
Objicitur  mentis  vicisque  videtur  in  ipsis 
Inter  amim  et  pupam^onsurgere  rixa  procacem. 
JNoii  aliam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  meritoria  avarai 
Deseruit  vetulae  ancUla,  novosque  penates 
Incolit,  et  quaest&s  rationem  exercet  eandem : 
Hinc  odia  et  surgunt  irse  subito  capitales, 
Hinc  probra,  et  verba  ad  caveam  spectantia  summani. 

u4fms ''  Dii  te  eradicent/  quae  sic  mibi  vana  minaris^ 

Pignientisque  omas  frontem,  neque  parciilis  squo 
LaudaSy  qui(5quid  iiabes  venale,  gradusque  mole^toa 
Grandis,  quod  paucos  nostras  paul6  ante  farime. 
Dives  pollicitisy  lactdsti.     Quin  age  schceno 
Illita,  turpi  homum  quadrante  extrude  Falemum* 
Hospita,  facy  vappis  sis  et  nebulonibus  asdes. 
Nostra  domus  pura  est,  prensosque  in  crimine  tanquam 
Srrpentes  refugit.     Vestr^  se  jactet  in  aulft 
Perfidus  oivop^oif,'  cogens  sub  signa  novella 
*^  Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumque  oepotem." 

Puella. — ^*  Ad  restim  tibi  res,  sapientum  octava,  revertit. 
''  Nostra  oxnnis  lis  est.     Multo  plures  sunms.    At  te 
*'  Quisque  odit,  vinum  at  fugieus,  8}xophanta  meraca. 
'*  Ilicet  ad  corvos,  Acheruntis  pabala.     At  iinde 
^'  Tanta  fides  roeriti  i  nisi  quod  fiducia  crevit, 
*^  Hk  fore  vel  nusquam,  quae  quflorit  quiaque  viailor. 
''  Sed  dolor  unius  Danaos  pervenit  ad  omnea: . 
'^  £t  fragili  frustra  sperans  illidere  dentem 
*'  Offendis  solido.     Neque  quenquam  impune  laceases 
''  Postfaac,  nee  fraudes  quisquam  patietur  inultus, 
'^  Nee  deridicuta  et  turpis  fastidia  nasi. 
^'  Tempus  erit  quo  tu^  qu«  nunc  excludis  honestos, 
^'  Pallanta  intactum  permagno  optaveris  emptum^ 
^*  Mutatam  sortem  deserto  in  limine  plorans.'* 
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>  «  Nay  though  the  treacb*rous  tapster,  Thomas, 
Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us. 
As  fine  as  dauber's  hand  can  make  it, 
III  hopes  some  stranger  may  mistake  it, 
We  think  it  both  a  sname  and  sin 
To  quit  the  true  old  A^gcl  iJ^Q*'' 
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Diggorio '  ante  focom  gijudo 
''  Res  male  ptoceasit  doounb,  o|iqg<|oe 

Sic  mudo  jam  nocibus  positis  p«er,  cka  fiagelli, 
Rana  borem  seqiiitar;  qMciem^  cr  amea  *  boo 
Sccia ;  Guid  amioiiam  iuiTHifil ;  Km  oecne  bnranni 
^  Jore  ocodantur.     Priscvm  est  parere  aMgatik, 
'^  Prifcom  est  NewUNum  callcre  ct  dcCTnta  Locki^ 
**  Qusque  malum  est  nescire,  velut  bdhria  pastns 
**  Fastidit  pernas  stomacfaua  eamemqae  bavmam. 
"  Quod  satis  est,  sibi  quisqne  sapit,  oeqiie  curat  habcn 
**  Gnecus  homo,  totnsque  aliem  oegotia  srrtans 
^  Excutitur  propriis :  *  O  Jupiter  optime,'  qub  hod 
**  Exclamaret  avus  r     Videas,  quo  pertioet  ista 
''  Praecoquis  ambitio  Bncc«,  cum  ¥ult  imitari 
''  Rudentes  asinas,  et  o\'antes  guttnre  corvos." 

Fit  turba,  atque  ambas  lapides  et  saxa  loquentes 
lictores  rapiunt  ad  dira  ergastula.     Somnb 
Excussus,  voveo  Diis  depellentibus  agnanu 
Delude  ad  baram  titubo,  temuleuti  de  gr^e  porcuai. 

MJRMJDUCUS  LJWSON, 

Coll.  Div.  Joann.  et  Univ.  Schol.  ^c. 
Cantabrigia^  In  Comitiis  PoUenoribMS^ 

A.  D.  1814. 


»  Vide  "  All  the  World**  a  Stage." 

^  ADglic^y  <<  Why  are  not  payments  made  in  bullioa?* 
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TO  THE  TRIPOS  PAPER  FOR  1814. 

1.  Templa  et  sobria  pocla:  chapel  and  tea.  Chapel  being 
boot  half  past  fit e  in  the  afternoon^  and  tea  following  soon  after^ 
i^ill  bring  the  evening  walk  to  near  seven,  the  hour  at  which  these 
octeties  meet. 

4.  See  a  poem  written  in  Latin  by  some  Italian^  entitled 
'  Laudes  Thea.*' 

6.  An  allusion  to  a  line  in  the  ninth  book  of  VirgiL 

7'  Hermann:  %  plodding  German  critic^  on  whom  PorsoOv 
vrrote  a  satirical  epigram. 

8.  Bos:  another  German,  whose  works  have  been  edited,  and 
iwelled  out  to  an  enormous  size,  by  Schaefer. 
10.  Loca  acu  tango  corrupt  a  :   **  while  I  patch  together  as  with 
R  needle  ;*  a  phrase  pecnliar  to  the  slang  of  criucal  writers. 

15.  Tres  q,uartum  ludere  quicum  in  tabulU  pictis :  'Mo  makt 
up  a  rubber  at  whist;''  a  strong  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the  speaker, 
who,  with  tme  patriotism,  breaks  a  private  contract  to  perform  his 
piibltc  duties. 

16.  Publica  verba:  "  common  conversation  and  civility.*' 

17.  Mandamus  laqueos  proct'ori  et  verbera:  **  we  vote  a  halter 
and  cat  of  nine  tails  for  th^  pcoctor.''    Nothing  is  more  common. 

19.  GinruE  vir  gregh :  "  the  bell-wether  of  the  motlby  groupe." 
d  1 .  LudoshU  alios :  ^  any  stage  play.'' 

^.  CuUumque  professus  trossulus:  /*  the  man  of  fkshion  af- 
fecting gaiety.* 
S4.  Stercoreus :  ^  smelling  of  the  stable.** 

26.  Doliari  ventre  rotundas :  '^  with  caglike  paunch  rotund.'! 
€?•  Sese  aliquem  credent :    ^^  not  thinking  small  beer  of  him^^ 

lelf." 

27.  Trama^gune :  *'  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  shape." 

28.  Unctis  incomptus  braccis:  ''-uncouth  with  greasy'  small- 
clothes." 

29.  Jactantior  jtnco:  Arcus  is  mentioned  as  a  braggart  by 
Virgil  in  "  jactantior  Ancus." 

32.  Calamistris   semper   inurunt:     '^  turn  with    your    curling 


irons.* 


34.  Non  nemo :   may  be  understood  eidier  as  a  mere  individual, 
or  as  a  man  of  importance. 
S5.  Pugillaris:  "  filling  tfie  hand." 
36.  Regwn  tetrarchas :  ''  the  prime  ministers  of  state." 
36.  Qutrcus  Pelas^as :  "  oaks  of  Dodona." 
38.  A  line  of  Virgd. 

40.  Non  sibi  segenitum :  "  bom  to  be  a  public  character." 
Suppl.    cut.     NO.  XVIU.        VOL.  IX.  2 1 
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41.  Antii hef as  rasas :  '' refined  antithesiseB.*' 

41.  Trutinataaue  cotnmata  i^tat:  **  he  belches  forth  efOh 
balance  J  periods. ' 

42.  Phalerataque  dicta  :  '^  gorgeous  expressions^^  litenllj, 
words  equipped  in  all  their  trappings. 

44.  Quid  prothesisy  quidpossit  epenthesis:  figures  of  rhetoric. 

4.5.  Tectoria:  "  white-\vash." 

46.  Sigtia  scyphis  velut  indudens :  *^  as  one  carving  devices  oa 
plate." 

46.  Testesqmfrequentes  magtridicus  laudat :  *'  he  quotes  nuine- 
Tous  authorities, '  another  phrase  out  of  the  critical  slang. 

48.  Astuta  ingenmtm  vulpes  imitata  leonem.    Horace. 

49.  Mullum  in  parvo.    Horace. 

6£.  A  proverb.  **  I  like  the  dish  but  not  the  puddiogi  mj 
service  to  you.'* 

53.  Efige:  '^  hear,  hear." 

54.  Theatrales  opera :  **  hirelings,  engaged  to  applaud  a  new 
play  or  actor." 

55.  Oleo  tranquillior :  *^  more  composed  than  oil." 

56.  Sermones  nocte  paratos :  '^  a  speech  made  over-mght*" 

60.  Speratque  repente  prodire  orator:  "he  flatters  himself ht 
iihall  leave  the  room  orator  complete." 

61.  Dimidium,  qui  cdrpit,  habet.    Horace. 

65.  Ou$s  ygO :  ''  not  a  grunt.''    Aristophanes. 
64.  Calique  meatus  describent  radio.    Virgil. 

66.  Mr.  Coghlan  recommends,  in  his  new  art  of  memory,  the 
portioning  out  a  room  into  so  many  parts,  and  affixing  a  particultr 
event  or  meaning  to  each  part ;  by  which  help  the  learner  will,  oo 
going  into  any  room  and  looking  at  that  part,  recal  readily  the 
meaning  affixed. 

68.  **  He  puts  on  a  bold  countenance,  or  pretends  to  wipe  bis 
nose  when  there  is  no  icicle  depending." 

70.  Focaria  vergit :  ^'  which  the  kitchen-maid  pours  out  for 
bim.'^ 

7«.  Hilum:  "ajdt." 

73.  Stomachatus  JpoUo :  "  tliis  wiseacre  overcome  with  dis- 
gust." 

74.  Deludljicans :  "  making  ^ame  of." 

74.  Quam  te,  puer,  ut  sis  vUalis,  fnetuo  :  "  how  appreheosivB 
I  am,  child,  for  your  safety." 

76.  Antepilos^:  "  before  your  beard." 

77.  Eioquio  sed  uterqueperit  orator.    Juvenal. 

78.  Exantlatis :  *'  drawTuig  out." 

79*  "  Sentences  devoid  of  spirit,  and  manufactured  io  an  na- 
workmnn-like  manner." 
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'^  Like  the  town-crieri  or  90ine  schoolboy  saying  off  his 
to  his  master/' 

Persolus  wugas :  '^  downright  nonsense/ 
Surreptum  e  Scotia  thesaum :   ''  filched  oat  of  the  Edin- 
rcview.*' 

Lucemasque  in  sole  adhibet :  ^'  he'll  hold  you  a  lanthom  at 
lay."' 

Putidus:  "pragmatical." 
Expellens  furca  rationem :   *'  transporting  common  'sense 


J." 


SclopfOB:  a  word  expressing  by  its  sound,  its  meanings 
by  sailors,  binnacle  words,  bombastic  expressions,  or  jaw- 
rs,  which  they  offer  to  chalk  up  on  the  binnacle. 
In  rugas  milk  redibit  libertas :  **  while  the  word  liberty 
over  a  thousand  times :"  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  wrinkles 
Oman's  garment.  This  line  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  whole 
passage,  is  a  delineation  of  the  mob  orators  too  frequent 
days. 

Clepsydras  poscii  plures :  "  calls  for  more  time  to  speak." 

now  would  I  add,  (but  1  see  the  uplifted  hammer,)  five 

IS  being  allowed,  and  no  more,  which  time  is  determined  by 

b,  Mr.  President,  and  a  hammer."      Old  Woman  s  Maga- 

.  189. 

Pulmoneus :  "  long-winded." 

Stertitque  incoxans :  "  he  snores,  sitting  cross-legged." 

Publica  scripta :  "  the  paper  of  the  day." 

Denies  penna  levat:  *^  picks  his  teet)i." 

Lupientis :  "  ravenous  as  a  wolf." 

Plemu :  '*  crop-full." 

Posl  tempora  :  "  after  long  absence." 

Medici  calices :  '^  the  apothecary's  purgin^dose."    lliis  he 

>  extenuate  his  long  absence,  the  calls  of  nature  b^ng  the 

gitimate  pretext  for  leaving  the  room. 

Jllis  subnixus  sparso  ore :  **  with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  di»» 

mouth." 

Salesque  protervos  metitur  modio :  "  he  measures  out  to 

is  jests  by  the  bushel." 

Foces  quacunque  moneta  et  p^iutra  yoft^oroy^  Jingens : 

ng  words  on  any  stamp,  and  expressions  tacked  together  as 

il" 

Venerit  in  buccam :  "  comes  into  his  brain."  * 

*'  Is  deep  read  in  obsolete  statutes  and  the  very  intrrow  of 

jdence." 

Polu  plura  vomens :  a  proverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who 
rates  and  tells  what  he  hears  or  reads  with  additions  of  his  own. 

Rer{im  desultor :    '^  skipping  from  one  thing  to  anothcl*." 


&16  Ghisary  /• 

Ovid  bi^.  demltor  amoris ;  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  cbqooi 
H*ho  has  two  horses,  and  rides  them  by  turns. 

105.  Omnia  miscet  in  unum :  *'  shakes  up  all  bis  arguumots 
together  in  a  sack.'' 

106.  Flans  simul  et  sorbens:  "  breathing  and  drawing  breath  i^ 
once.'"    A  proverb  in  derision  of  a  man  who  contradicts  hivn^lf* 

109.  Te  revoca  ad  verbum :  *'  confine  yourself,  Svr,  to  if 
question  before  the  house." 

111.  Entiodum  in  scirpo:  "a  knot  in  a  bulruA/'  TTiisisi 
proverb  intimating  you  make  a  difficulty  u  here  ihere  is  non^  a  tnit 
fuah  being  perfectly  smooth. 

UK  Ipse  tua  te  cuspide  Jigo :  "  I  combat  you  with  your  o^»t 
•rgumeutSy  Sir." 
•     1 12.  Se  contoriuplicat :  "  he  writhes  himself.*' 

113.  Ductat  labiis:  '' makes  wry  mouths**' 

1 13.  Caperald :  "  frowning." 

114.  Plutei  scapulares :  ^^  the  thumped  tables.** 

115.  Ergo  tu  tslad  ais'^  *'you  do  then  mean  to  aayao,  do 
you,Sirr 

1 15.  Vivo  tibi  commodus:  *^  I  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
you.' 

116.  Non  compellabor  inultus:  "  I'd  have  you  know.  Sir,  1 
won't  be  attacked  in  this  manner  with  impunity." 

117.  Inte  extra  ferbum  peccabo:  "  I'll  have  a  more  practical 
redress.  Sir,  than  words  can  give.*' 

118.  Scire  fuum  nihil  est :  '^  what  is  your  ipse  dixit.^ 
1 18.  Mendose  colligis:  '^  you  make  a  false  inference.' 
ISO.  Porta  tnentur:  '' while  each  defends  his  offspring." 

121.  ^<  While  they  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  settle  one  dispute 
by  another." 

122.  Parturit  hie  contra:  "  this  man  is  breeding  a  reply." 

123.  Pedaria  tnrba:  "  the  voters  who  dont  speak;'  the  mere 
ayes  and  noes.  The  Roman  senate  used  to  divide  into  two  parts, 
as  is  sometimes  now  done  at  county  meetings ;  hence  those  who 
merely  went  from  side  to  side  \vcre  called  pedarii^  from  pes,  a  boi» 

124.  Rudit  quod  vincat :  ^'  brays  louder  than." 
124,  A  parody  on  Virgil's  "  velsa  sedet  jEolus  arce" 

127.  Puncta ferunt  vvl^us:  "the  multitude  prevaS."  The 
Romans  used  to  vote  by  points  being  made  in  a  piece  of  paper,  as 
is  done  now  in  the  chapel-bills  at  Cambridge.  Hence  the  phrase 
"  carry  their  point." 

128.  Festa  dies  ;  '*  the  anniversary  dinner." 

128.  Male  conciliata  :  "  procured  at  a  dear  rate."  Tbb  I  caa 
|fty  from  sad  experience. 

120.  Vrbe  pefitis :  "  procured  from  town." 

iSO*  Cnrva  ith  memas  atdr^ie:  "souls  imbruted  in  gluttoay**' 
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150.  Edentula  pocla :  ^*  very  old  wine ;"  literally,  '^io  old  as  to 
luiv^  lost  all  its  teeth." 

132.  Vracatur  $aucia  mma:  ''  die  muse^  intoxicated,  revels.^ 

13d.  Nee  camB  a  corio :  a  broverb  answering  to  the  English  onc^ 
^  Ae  tradesman  stiU  smells  of  the  shop." 

153.  Pradicat  alter  ulterius  famam :  '^  each  one  blazons  forth 
die  other's  glory.^  I  believe  this  is  common  at  most  public 
aneetiikgs. 

136.  "  Flattery  is  gospel  to  delicate  ears." 

137.  Vemula:  "flippant." 

139.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  heathen  argument  for  drinking. 
Herodotus  mentions  some  nations  that  used  to  produce  an  humah 
skull  on  the  table,  which  the  president,  taking  in  his  band,  said 
irivff  niv  x«)  ligireOf  h-frioLi  yif  Siiroioiyoov  roioDro;.  However,  in  these 
enlightened  ages,  nothing  is  more  c6mmon  than  for  the  host  to  say 
to  his  guests,  '  come,  gentlemen,  it's  getting  late,  let  us  make  the 
Qliost  <>f  our  time.''  I  have  been  witness  to  this  myself  sevefe'al  times. 

139*  Rex:  "  the  president."     Horace  mentions  the  rex  vim. 

141.  Calices  truncos:  "  broken  glasses." 

141.  Mullojam  mane :  "  the  morning  being  now  well  advanced.'* 

143.  Culpa  late  dominant e  magistra:  "excess  being  the  oN 
der  of  the  day." 

144.  Crapula :  "  repletion." 

148.  Pupam  prdcacem :  '*  a  malapert  miss." 

149.  Nisi  quod  meritoria  avara  deieruit  vetula  ancilla  •  ''  but 
that  she  being  chalnbehnaid,  had  left  the  hotel  of  the  covetous 
old  hag." 

IM.  Capttales :  '^  deadly .'^ 

153.  Ferba  ad  caveam  speclantia  sUmmam  :  '^  language  only 
fit  for  the  gods  in  the  gallery." 

154.  Dii  le  kradicent :  *^  may  the  gods  tear  thee  up  by  the  root.'' 

155.  Pigfhentis:  "rouge." 

156.  Gradusque  molestos  grandis:  "  and  struttest  with  a  coik 
ceited  gait." 

157.  Nostra  paulo  ante  fhrime :  "  lately  of  our  society ;"  this 
jis  an  allusion  to  those  who  left  the  old  society  for  the  new. 

158.  Lactasti:  "cajoled;"  literally  milked  over. 

158.  Schano :  "  an  oil  extracted  from  the  bulrush,"  used  on^. 
b^  the'  very  lowest  order  of  women  at  Rome. 

159.  Turpi  hornum  quadrante  extrude  falemum :  "  ^et  rid  of 
your  this  year's  claret  for  a  mere  dirty  fartmng."  Tliis  is  an  alien 
gorical  allusion  to  the  spirit  of  opposition,  which,  as  it  lowers  the 
fare  in  coaches,  to  it,  in  this  case,  reduced  the  original  fare  of  seveQ 
shillings  for  non-attendance  to  three  shillings. 

1601  ''  Make  yourself  a  house  of  call  for  every  rake  and  cox« 
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comb.''  Before  the  separation/ it  was  customary  to  admit  none 
into  the  society  but  men  of  exemplary  characters  and  severe  lives 
—-this  is  alluded  to  in  th^  four  following  lines :  since  tbat»  I  bdkve, 
no  one^  however  exceptionable^  has  been  rejected  at  either  socidj. 

162.  Vestrn  sejactet  in  aula  :  a  parody  on  Virgil's  iila  te  j^c- 
tet  in  aula  JEotus^ 

163-  Per/idm  oho^io^:  it  is  common  in  all  trades  for  the  foie- 
man  to  set  up  for  himself  after  a  certain  time^  if  dissatisfied;  wak 
particularly  among  publicans  for  the  tapster^  or  head-waiter,  to  do 
this  after  having  married  the  chamber-maid. 

]6$.  Cogens  sub  signa  novel/a:  ^pressing  into  this  new  ser- 
vice/' 

J  64.  A  line  of  Horace,  meaning  any  low  worthless  characters. 

16  J.  Sapient  urn  octava :  an  ironical  expression,  '^  you  army  of 
reserve  to  the  seven  wise  men." 

165.  Restim  :  "  a  halter." 

166.  Nostra  omnis  lis  est :  *  it's  a  hundred  to  one  in  our  favor." 

166.  Multo  phres  sumus :  this  is  actually  the  case. 

167.  Vinum  utfugiem:  "as  wine  going  off," 

167*  Si/cophanta  meraca:  "  you  double-distilled  old  syco- 
phant." 

168.  I/icet  ad  corvos :  "  you  may  go  be  hanged."  A  commoa 
execration  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

j6S.  Acheruntis pabula :  a  term  of  reproach  to  an  old  penoo, 
"  you  fodder  for  the  sexton." 

170.  "  "^riiat  those  accommodations,  looked  for  by  every  travel^ 
ler,  were  to  be  met  with  here  at  your  house^  or  nowhere ;'  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fastidiousness  of  the  old  society,  which,  fearing  no  op- 
position, like  a  saucy  landlord,  rgected  strangers  at  its  own  ca- 
price. 

171-  Tliis  is  a  line  of  Ovid ;  tlie  next  line,  and  half  of  the  one 
after,  are  Hprace's :  an  allusion  to  the  rejected  candidate,  whose 
repulse  gave  rise  to  the  new  society. 

J  73.  Offendis  solido  :  "  you  hit  against  a  rock.* 
^174.  Fraudes:  "  your  impositions." 

175.  ^'  Nor  the  mockery  and  disdain  of  your  ugly  sneer." 

177*  A  line  of  Virgil,  in  allusion  again  to  the  rejected  can- 
didate. 

1 80.  Subeas  alternus :  *^  you  must  take  one  side  or  the  other." 

181.  Decoctorum  etnebulonum:  "  spendthrifts' and  profligates:" 
the  first  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  cook  who  overboils  the  meat 

1S2.  ^'  The  proctors,  magistrates,  and  other  seniorities,  and 
heads  of  houses." 

183.  Pralector:  ''a  tutor." 

184.  Ambas  imcribo  sceUri:  ^*  I  charge  them  both  with  mal- 
practices." 

186.  Far  diis  invisum  :  ''  accursed  pair." 
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J  86.  Frsmislapsa:  ^'alipping  the  bridle.** 

187.  Iniqua:  "ungovernable/* 
-  189*  Me  insanum  cencinnam :  **  making  me  fit  for  Beillam.'' 

190.  Digeorio:  Diggory  was  a  spouting  butler,  who  deranged 
all  the  domeftic  economy  of  the  family  by  his  mania  for  acting ;  he 
if  represented  as  brandishing  the  carving-knife,,  when  waiting  at 
table,  in  the  character  of  Alexander;  as  sawing  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  floor,  to  make  a  trap-door  in  it  for  a  stage ;  and  fisisteniqg 
iq>  tfaa  housemaid  in  the  oven,  to  represent  Juliet  in  her  coffin. 
•  191.  Opera  diurmt:  "  the  daily  routine  of  business." 

19^.  ifueibtis  positis :  "  having  dismissed  his.  toys/' 

19^  Eseajlagelli :  "  the  banquet  of  the  rod." 

193.  Rana  bovem  sequitur:  "  bdng  but  a  frog,  imitates  the 
ot ;'  an  allusion  to  the  fable. 

193*  Cur  aurea  non  tint  secula:  ''  why  this  is  not  the  golden 
age/'  This  play  on  the  word  aurea  will  hold  good  in  every  language. 

194.  Quid  annonam  incendit :  "  what  makes  com  so  dear/' 

195.  Priscum  est:  *'  'tis  out  of  date/' 

196*  Newtonum  callere :  "  to  be  deep  read  in  Newton." 

197*  f^elut  bellaria  pastus  fasiidit  pemas  stomachus  carnemque 
bovinam :  "  just  as  a  stomach,  cloyed  with  gingerbread,  cau*t  touch 
^our  good  wholesome  beef  and  bacon/' 

£00.  Gracus  homo  :  *^  a  profound  Grecian." 

803.  Pracoquis  ambilio  bucca:  ''this  premature  ambition  of 
the  chaps;"  the  metaphor  of  ptiecoquis  is  taken  from  fruit  forced 
before  the  natural  season. 

206.  Fit  iurba :  ^<  a  bustle  ensues/' 

fi05.  Lapides  et  saxa  loque/Ues:  *^  uttering  Billingsgate  lan- 
guage." 

^06.  Lictores:  ''the  proctor's  men,"  known  by  the  name  of 
bull-dogs  in  Cambridge.  . 

206.  Ergastula :  "  house  of  correction." 

^7*  Foveo  diis  depe/leitlibu$  agnam :  the  DJi  depellentes^  or 
averrunci,  were  tlie  averters  of  ominous  dreams.  Accordingly, 
after  an  ill-boding  vision,  it  was  customary  to  make  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  them.     Clytemnestra  does  this  in  ^^schylus. 

£08.  ''  After  this  I  reel  home  to  my  stye,  being  an  hog  out  of  the 
drunken  crew."  The  members  of  St.  John's  College  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  from  some  unknown  cause,  been  nick-named  hogs. 

'  %^  Our  readers  will  admire  the  ingenious  allusions,  and  the  happy 
imUations  in  this  Tripos,  with  the  humorous  notes  in  the  Glos 
aary,  hi  using  a  familiar  style  in  the  verses^  the  Author  has  per- 
watted  himseTf  a  few  inaccuracies.  We  suggested  obvious  emeU' 
datians;  but  his  sense  of  modesty  would  not  suffer  the  poem  to 
appear  in  any  form,  hut  that  in  which  it  was  originally  pre* 
sented*  May  we  ask  whether  there  should  not  he  some  "  Censof 
Castigatorque,**  to  fix  his  *'  Imprimatur^*  on  University  com* 
positions?    Ed. 
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^  ¥  OUR  generous  concern  for  the  character  of  «  truly  grati  and 
much  injured  man.  Dr.  Bentley^  charnui  me.     Part  of  tbe  faht 
judgment  passed  upon  hiui,  which  I  coraphuB  of,  it,  that  he  vnm  aa- 
teemed  a  dunce  amongst  wits,  which  be  waa  aa  hr  from  beiBg  ai 
any  man.      The  wits  1  meant  were.  Dr.  Garth,  Dr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Pope,  who  were  all  in  the  interests  of  a  cahal  against  him ;  and  not 
the  Oxford  men,  whom  1  think,  with  you,  he  beat  at  their  own 
weapons.     On  this  subject  I  must  tell  you  a  story :  Tbe  oalj 
thing  the  Oxford  people  hit  off  was  Bentley*s  Plagiarism  from 
Vizzanius :    and  when  they  had  done,  they  eould  not  support  it 
against  Bentle^'s  defence :  who  solemnly  (tenies  it,  avere  it  was  a 
calumny,  and  gives  this  proof  of  his  innocence,  diat  tbe  Greek 
passage  quoted  by  him  from  Jamblicus,on  which  both  he  and  Viz- 
zanius had  founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently  translated  by 
them.     *^  The  thing,  as  1  said  it,"  says  the  Doctor,   ''  b  thus : 
The  Pythagoreans  enjoined  all  the  Greeks  that  entered  themselves 
into  the  society,  to  use  everu  wan  his  mother  tongue^  [fomrj}  XV^^^. 
rf  tfotTfisf],  Ocellus,  therefore,  being  a  Dorian  of  Lucania,  must 
Iiave  writ  in  the  Doric.     I1iis  I  took  to  be  Jamblicua,  meaning. 
But  Vizzanius  has  represented  it  thus :  That  tliey  enjoined  aU  that 
came  to  ihem  to  use  the  mother  tottgne  of  Crotona,  which  was 
the  Doric.     Whether  Vizzanius  or  1  nave  hit  upon  the  true  mean« 
inQyjyerhops  all  competent  readers  will  not  be  of  a  mind.^  p.  384 
of  Dis.  Def.    To  this  the  Oxford  men  had  nothing   to  reply; 
tliough  in  the  future  editions  they  replied  to  many  parts  of  tbe  De- 
fence :  and  yet  1  will  venture  to  say,  this  very  Defence  was  hia 
conviction. 

*'  Observe  the  diflSdence  of  the  concluding  words ;  so  contrary  to 
the  Doctor's  manner,  that  one  would  suspect  he  was  couvinced 
Vizzanius  was  right.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  Doctor, 
between  liis  writing  Uie  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  and  diia  Defenctf 
had  looked  into  Jamblicus ;  and  found  (as  you  will  find  if  you  look 
into  him)  that  it  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  Yet  I  will  venture 
to  say  tlie  words  of  Jambhcus  taken  separately,  just  as  they  are 
quoted  by  Vizzanius  without  the  context,  would  have  been  trans- 
lated by  every  man  who  understood  the  Greek  idiom  just  as  Dr. 
Bentley  translated  them.  From  whence,  I  conclude,  that  when 
Dr.  Bentley  wrote  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  he  had  seen  the 
words  of  Jamblicus  no  where  but  in  Vizzanius ;  consequently,  the 
charge  upon  him  was  just. 

I  remember  wheu  my  old  friend  Bishop  Irlare^  who  idolized 
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Beatley^  notwitfcataBdiug  hU  crkique  oo  Phsednis,  insimMited  to  me, 
he  thought  I  wts  too  hard  on  Bentley  in  the  fid  B.  Sd  Sect,  of 
D.  L.  I  told  hini  the  story  I  here  tell  you ;  and  he  confessed  I  had, 
indeed,  spared  hira.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  persons  I 
fainted  at  in  the  note,  M^ho  had  extravagantly  flattered  Dr.  Bentl^, 
Mrero  Bp.  Hare  in  his  Letter  of  Thanks,  &€•  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  m 
the  preiace  to  his  Cspsar.  They  were  both  afraid  of  him.  Be» 
fore  I  leave  this  siib)ect|  I  will  jimt  teli  you  what  Mr.  Pope  told 
mei  who  had  beea  let  into  the  secret  concerning  tlie  OxfcMnd  pei^ 
fonnaoce — ^lliat  Boyle  wrote  only  the  narrative  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  bookseller;  which,  too,  was  corrected  for 
him :  that  Friend,  tlie  Master  of  Westminster,  and  Atterbory^ 
wrote  the  body  of  the  criticisms ;  and  that  Dr.  King  of  the  Com- 
mons wrote  the  droll  argument  to  prove  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  and  the  Index.  And  a 
powerful  cabal  gave  it  a  surprising  run.'* 
fVarburton  and  Hard's  Correspondence.      Letter  v.  pp.  g — 1 1« 

"  The  secret  was  this :  Dr.  Bentley  having  pretended  to  discover 
that  Ocellus  Lucanus  did  not  write  his  book  in  the  common  dialect, 
as  it  is  now  extant,  but  in  Doric ;  (Dissert,  upon  Phalaris^  4rc.' 
p.  47*^  His  adversaries  (Dissert,  examined,  p,  54.)  charge  him 
with  having  stolen  this  discovery  from  Vizzanius*  This,  Dr. 
Sentley  flatly  denies  (Dissert,  defended,  p.  3S4.)  But  the  only 
proof  he  gives  of  his  innocence  is,  that  the  Greek  passage  quoted 
above  from  Jamblicus,  on  which  both  he  and  ^izzanius  had 
founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently  translated  by  tliem,  &c.  8cc. 
From  whence  I  conclude,  that,  when  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  his  Disser^ 
tation^on  Phalaris,  he  had  seeu  the  words  of  Jamblicus  no  where 
but  in  Vizzataius." 

Warburton,  note  to  Div.  Leg.  11.  3.  p.  17S.  ed.  1765,  or  p. 
574,  ed.  4to. 

Bentley  is.  here  most  grossly  misrepresented.  1 .  The  discovery 
was  not  founded  upon  the  passage  of  lamblichus,  but  nipon  a  pas* 
-■age  of  Stob«us,  (Eclog.  Phys.  pp.  44-43.  ed.  Canter.)  in  wnich 
four  different  extracts  are  given  from  Ocellus  Lucanus ;  and  all  in 
the  Doric  dialect.  2.  Bentley's  defence  is,  that  he  might  very 
well  have  found  the  quotation  in  Stobxus,  and  that  in  fact  he  did 
find  it,  without  the  assistance  of  Vizzanius ;  and  that  once  having 
seen  it,  he  wanted  no  Vizzanius  to  lead  him  to  so  obvious  an  ir- 
ference.  3.  His  mistake  (if  it  was  a  mistake)  in  his  interpietatioa 
of  lamblichus  most  certainly  did  not  arise  from  seeing  *^  (lie 
words  taken  separately^  just  as  they  are  quoted  by  Vizzanius,  will,* 
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ont  the  context;"  for  the  words  ere  not  quoted  at  all  by 
I  write  this  with  his  book  open  before  me.  (Prof.  ad.  OedL 
iMcamimy  p.  antepenub,  ed.  Bonou.  l640.^  He  merely  gives  i 
reference  to  c.  S4.  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras. 

Gibbon  might  possibly  have  a  particular  reference  to  this  veiy 
note  of  the  Divine  I«egation ;  whenhesays^  (Critical  Observations 
on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  jEneid  p.  5.  ed.  London,  ]794.> 
**  The  Bishop  has  entered  the  lists  with  tlie  tremendous  Bentlej, 
who  treated  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  as  the  forgeries  of 
a  sophist.  A  whole  section  of  mistakes  or  misrepresentations  is 
devoted  to  this  controversy : — but  Beiltley  is  no  more,  and  W — b 
may  sleep  in  peace.*' 

As  to  the  secret  history  of  the  book  written  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name 
against  Bentleyi  Warburton  is  substantially  correct ;  but  he  does 
not  give  Atterbury  his  full  share  of  the  demerits  of  that  infamous 
libel.  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  by  reading 
.  a  letter  from  that  prelate  to  Boyle.f  Nichols*^  Correspondence  of  At- 
terbury,)  It  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  D'  fsraeliy  in  his  late  work  on  the 
Quarrels  of  Authors :  in  which^  however,  the  baseness  and  profli* 
gacy  of  Bentley's  calumniators  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  ex- 
posed. 

Cambridge,  June  6,  iS\4u 


ROBINSON    CRUSOEUS, 

Lat'md    Scripsit    F.  J.  Goffaux,    humaniorum 
literarum  Professor  in  Lycceo  Imperiali. 

Paris,   1813. 

X  HE  Kevolution  ha^  not  totally  dried  the  springs  of  classical 
literature  in  France.  This  work  of  Professor  Gofiaux,  intended 
for  schools^  is  taken  chiefly  fi'om  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Campe. 
The  stjie  is  simple,  yet  neat,  as  our  readers  will  judge  by  the  spe- 
cimen^ which  we  subjoin.  A  similar  work,  written  by  a  Parisian 
Professor,  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  intitled  Historic 
Sacr£  Epitome,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  some  of  tfae 
first  schools  in  this  country.  We  are  certain  that  the  subject  of 
the  latter  is  better  calculated  for  a  Christian  system  of  education 
than  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;   yet  we  doubt  not  tliat 
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many  persons  will  be  pleased  with  the  maimer,  in  which  the  tda 
b  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress.  It-  has  already  reached  a  4th  edition 
in  France. 

*  SeqUente  nocte,  Robinson  securus  recumbebat ;  fideles  Lamsa 
ad  pedes  doniiiii  jacebai^t ;  luna  splendebat  de  coelo,  aere  puro  trail- 

Juilioque ;  omnia  denique  in  rerum  nature  alto  silentio  tenebantur. 
amque  Robinson,  labore  diumo  fessus^  dulci  fruebatur  somno; 
parentum  vero  imago,  que  crebro  recursabat^  ante  oculos  sornnH 
antis  obversabatur;  cikm  subit<!»  terra  insolito  motu  tremuif,  tanto 
fragore  tamqae  horribili  mugitu,  ut  multae  tempestates,  velut  agniine 
Atcto,  ingruere  viderentur.  Insequitur  frequens  terrse  motus, 
alius  alium  ;  exoritur  siroul  furens  procella  qu&  arbores,  quSk  ipse 
dejiciuntur  rupes,  mareque  cum  freraitu  aestuans,  in  imis  sedibnt 
conturbatur.  Dixisses  cuncta  inter  se  praeliari  elementa,  atque  uni- 
▼ersam  rerum  naturam  in  esitium  mere. 

Robinson,  mortis  angore  correptus,  i  speluncS  in  vestibidnm 
prosilit;  prosilientemque  exterriti  Lamae  sequuntur.  Vix  ind^  aufu- 
geranty  c&m  saxum,  in  quo  spelunca  erat,  rumam  dedit.  Robinson, 
eui  timor  alas  addiderat,  per  ostium  vestibuli  se  proripuit,  Lamb 
anxii  eum  insequentibus. 

Primiim  autem  eam  petiit  montis  vicini  partem  qui  excurrebat 
in  nudam  planitiem,  ne  arboribus  ipse  concidentibus  obrueretur* 
Qu6  tendens,  subit6  magno  cum  terrore,  ingentem  hiatum  eft  ipsft 
montis  in  parte  videt  unde  erumpunt  fumus,  flammae,  favillae,  la- 
pides,  cum  materia  candenti  quam  Lavam  appellant.  Vix  etiam 
fug&  morti  se  eripuit ;  quippe  lava'  candens,  torrentis  instar,  rue- 
bat  ;  magna  autem  montis  fragmina  bine  et  indi  disjiciebantur. 

Tum  adiittns  procurrit,  ubi  ipsum  nova  horrendaque  rerum  forma 
excipit.  Turbo  vebementi^imus  ab  omui  coeli  parte  nimbos  col- 
legerat  quasi  alios  aliis  impositos,  unde  tam  gravis  aquas  vis  subit6 
niity  ut  omnis  regio  aqub  superfusis  inundaretur. 

Tum  Robinson,  in  hftc  malornm  ambage,  quid  fugiat,  quid 
petat  iucertus,  aegr6  in  arborem  se  recipit ;  miseri  autem  Lame 
nndarum  sestu  abripiuntur :  efaeu !  qudm  graviter  illorum  ejulatu 
animus  ejus  vulneratur !  Qusim  vellet  suo  eos  periculo  servare, 
nbi  fluctuum  impetu  longiiis  abrepti  fuissent ! 

Sseviit  terrae  motus  adhuc  paululum ;  tum  repent^  omnia  silent, 
venti  residunty  hiatus  ignem  evomere  desinit,  fragor  subterraneus 
cessat,  coelo  redit  pristina  serenitas,  omnis  etiam  aqua  exiguo 
temporb  spatio  efflui't. 

Robinson  ex  arbore,  in  quam  perfiigerat,  descendit ;  sed  ani- 
mum  curae  obruerant.  Spelunca,  que  sola  hue  u^que  tutum  ipsi 
refugium  prebuerat,  diruta  penitus  videbatur.  Lame  fideles  ca- 
rissimique  ante  ipsius  oculps  undb  abstracti ;  emma  opera  peri^re ; 
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peri^re  omnia  qiise  in  fiitarum  moliebatur  consifia.  Moos  ^jiniefli 
flammas  evomere  desterat^  sed  ex  hiatu  tardus^fumus  aterque  otie- 
batur  ;  unde  raetuendum  erat  ne  ille  mentis  ignivomi  naturam  in 
po.Hferiim  quoque  retiueret. 

Turn  anxietate  et  angore'exhaustus^  ad  arborem  ex  qua  desccii- 
derat  se  recltnavit,  gemitus  edens  mi«erabilea ;  et  sic  aolatu  expert 
per  reliquam  noctem  remansit. 

Jam  dies  novus  oritur,  lux  auteni  alma  miserum  Robinsonem  in 
eodem  statu  deprehendit.  Neque  enim  somnus  dulcis  oculos  gus 
clauserat ;  neque  animum  subierat  alia  excogitatio  prseter  tristem 
illam  luctuosamque  :   quid  nunc  de  me  tiet  ? 

Tandem  se  coi  ripit,  atque  somnianti  similis,  ad  vastatum  domici- 
Hum  titubans  procedit.  Quantam  ver6  putatis  fuisse  ejus  Iietitiatti 
ciim  baud  procul  a  vestibulo  carissimos  sibi  Lamas  salvos  inco- 
lumesque  obviam  sibi  prosilientes  conspexit !  Initio,  suis  fidem. 
oculis  vix  habuit.  Brevi  autem  sublata  est  omnia  dubitatio ;  illi 
enim  accurrere,  manum  herilem  lambere,  Isetiiiamque  quam  ex  ejus 
reditu  capiebant  exultando  et  baiando  exprimere. 

Tunc  auteni  animus  Robinsonis  hacteims  fractus  dejectusque 
rursus  erectus  est.  Lamas  suos  intuetur,  oculisque  in  coelum  subiatis, 
lacrymaa  lastitiae  pietatisque  testes  profundit.  Turn  amicos  reduces 
Iffitissimis  blanditiis  excipit^  usque  comitibus  procedit^  certioia  de 
domicilio  visurus. 

Atque  ibi  Robinson  multominiis  damni  inrenit  quim  primft,  pre 
metu  et  animi  abjectione,  veritus  erat.  Laquear,  quod  saxo 
coustabat,  erat  coUapsum,  atque  proximam  terras  molem  secam 
traxerat ;  altamen  omnia  ista  rudera  i'  spelunc^  removeri  posse 
videbantur,  ita  ut  laxiils  ipse  commodiiisque  habitaret. 

Ad  hoc  accedebat  aliquid  ex  quo  intelligeret  hoc  sibi  feliciter 
contigisse.  Cum  enim  accuratiiis  locum  inspexisset  ubi  saxum 
illud  dependerat,  magno  cum  stupore  cognovit^  iUud  iindique  solo 
molli  innixum  fuisse,  ade6  ut  mali  hsereret.  Verisimillimum 
itaquG  erat,  molem  hanc  impeudentem  suo  pondere  bveri  delapsu- 
ram  fuisse.  l^unc  subit6  in  genua  prostratus,  gratias  Deo  egit  qii6d 
sic  iterum  servatus  fuisset,  ac  deinde  alacriter  ad  opus  se  con- 
lulit 
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Etprodesse  ct  delect  are. 


NO.    1. 


1,  In  macrology,  a  word  preserved  by  Bailey^  altfaowh 
omitted  by  Johnson,  the  Greeks  are  at  least  our  equals ;  as  roe 
following  very  humorous  and  fantastical  Epigram  by  Hegesauder 
proves  indisputably : 

SetKxoyevstorgifoiy  xou  Xoiroi^otovaYtiar 

NvKTiXaipaio^uyoi,  vvKTivaTonnkiytu* 
MiigoLxn^aTrdrai,  xou  (ruXXajSoTSutriXajS^rai^ 

It  is  inscribed  EU  r^a^ikarixoui.  With  all  due  deference,  bow- 
ever,  to  so  distinguished  and  tasteful  a  writer  as  Hegesander,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that,  as  is  the  case  often  in  Billingsgate^ 
the  sense  here  in  some  points  appears  to  have  been  held  cheaper 
than  the  sound,  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  a  man  who  might  have 
been  great  had  he  been  possessed  of  common  sense,  xeads  jSivsyxa- 
rmwv^eyiveioif  with  what  meaning  we  know  not.  The  component 
parts  of  the  word^  as  it  stands,  are,  we  imagine,  fi^^  h/xoLrainiywpLi 
and  yivitov;  and,  if  so,  the  truest  and -most  correct  idea  of  its 
meaning  will  be  obtained  by  imagining  an  old,  ugly,  avaricious 
skin-flint,  in  the  shape  of  a  pseda^ogue,  whose  nose  and  chin  seem 
chipped  out  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun  than-^-cracking 
^uts. 

2.  In  earlier  and  better  days,  it  was  the  custom  in  the  Univep- 
nty,  in  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  be  trained  up,  that  every  indi- 
vidual, previously  to  his  afimission,  should  not  ooly  be  recom- 
mended by  some, non-resident  Master  of  Arts,  but  likewise  undergo 
an  examination  within  the  precincts  of  the  college,  of  which  he  was 
solicitous  to  become  a  member ;  that  so  it  might  be  brought  to  the 
test  whether  the  stripling  were  of  sufficient  promise  and  maturity 
of  understundhig  to  warrant  his  removal  from  school  to  college. 
In  process  of  time,  the  practice  Was  followed  up  with  less  and  less 
strictness ;  till,  ultimately,  it  dvvhidled  aWay  into  a  total  discon- 
tinuance.    With  some  societies  it  was  the  Bursar's  busiuesv  to 
examine,    A  man,  we  have  been  told,  who .  filled  this  office,  and 
was  appointed  examiner  in  a  certain  college  on  these  occasions, 
and  who,  from  an  unfortunate  lapsus  lingua,  was  ever  afterwards 
known  xmr  i^^^v  by  the  nick-name  of  Farabwla,  never  failed  to 
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put  the  following  question  to  the  candidate  for  admission^ — **  Bor, 
^hat  is  an  iambus  ?"  **  A  short  and  a  long  syllable,*'  was  usually 
tlie  reply.  "  That's  very  true,"  (retums^the  Bursar)  **  but  I  want  the 
question  answered  classicaliy.  What  says  Horace  on  the  subject  T 
]f  the  school-boy  emeritus  were  lucky  enough  to  remember  the  old 
fine,  Syllaba  lotiga  brevi,  S^c.  he  was  sure  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  compliment,  and  was  admitted  without  scruple  or  further  exami- 
nation. By  and  by,  the  gyp^  or  college-servant,  of  the  illustrioos 
Bursar  was  shrewd  enough  to  observe  the  peculiarity  of  these  ex- 
aminations; and,  from  hearing  it  so  frequently  repeated,  with 
little  difficulty  learned  this  mysterious  definition  by  heart ;  much 
in  the  same  way  that  a  parrot  is  taught  (as  Robinson  Crusoe  has  it) 
'*  to  say  de  great  dam," — the  [Ji^syag  o^ko$  of  Homer,  neither  more 
fior  less.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  gyp,  *in  time, 
forestalled  the  examination ;  and  great  and  stupendous  was  the 
idea  which  honest  Parabcola  conceived  of  the  age  forth-coming^ 
when  he  found  that  not  only  the  stout  and  hardy  sons  of  the  North, 
the  translators  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  the  language  of  plough- 
boys  and  Cctrters,  (as  Gilbert  Wakefield  observed  with  more  spite 
than  truth)  but  even  the  elegant  and  Southern  imbecility  of  the 
more  polished  Neapolitan  (6  fiff(n3/Aj3giv«;,  to  wit,)  could  say,  mibr 
out  prompting, 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus. 

But  what  would  this  par  nobile  say,  if  they  were  told  that  the 
above  line,  along  with  tne  paragraph  which  it  heads,  has  been  de- 
monstrated (as  it  has,  though  I  forget  by  whom)  not  to  have  beea 
written  by  Horace  at  all  f  '  In  what  way  in  lieu  of  ^*  the  old 
mumpsimus"  they  would  club  togetlier  their  wits  for  the  substitu- 
tioii  of  '^  a  new  sumpsimus^^  is  not  very  .easy  to  conceive.  See 
Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Phalaris's  Epistles. 

3.  ''  Romas  aliquando  pestis  fuit  tarn  sseva,  ut  homines  in  vil, 
in  mens^,  in  ludis,  in  colloquiis  subit6  morerentur.  Itaque  c&m 
quis  sternutabat,  sacp^  cum  stemutatione  spiritum  exhalabat,  imde, 
cilm  aliquem  stemutanteni  quis  audiebat,  statim  occurrens,  Dcui 
te  adjuvetf  acclamabat.  Et  abhinc  adhuc  consuetude  servatur,  ut 
c&m  aliquem  sternutantem  audii^ius,  Deus  te  adjuvet,  acdame- 
mus.''  Nug.  Yen.  p.  IjJ,  In  our  nurseries,  .at  this  day,  and  else- 
where as  well,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  child,  when 
sneezing,  saluted  with  God  bless  you.  This  has  been  traced  by 
Strut t  (if  I  mistake  not),  as  well  as  others,  to  a  similar  source* 
We  have  it  from  good  authority  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
plague  of  London  in  I6G6,  the  miserable  victim  was  usuidiy  seized 
with  violent  and  successive  sneezing.  Such  was  Che  case  at  Athens 

«  We  shall  very  shortly  lay  before  our  readers  an  elaborate  dissertation  by 
a  very  celebrated  critic  of  our  own  country,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  whole  passage  is  interpolated.  Our  correspondent  probably  received  his 
infbrmaiioo  iVom  one,  who  had  heard  of  this  unpublished  dissertation.  £oit« 
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alsoi  as  W6  are  told  by  Thucydides.     Kot)  ra  hris,  ^  n  fmfuy^  luit 

'4.  Well  wcs  it  remarked   by  Ovid  (Art.  Amator.  lib.  i.  I50*) 

that  trifles  take  light  fgncies.     Doctor  I^mpriere  in  bis  Classical 

Dictionary  informs  us  of  one  **  Trypbiodorus^  a  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian  of  Egypt,  in  the  sixUi  century^  who  wrote  a  poem  in 

twenty-four  books  on  the  destruction  of  Troy^  from  which  he  ex*^ 

eluded  the  a  in  the  first  book,  the  /3  in  the  second,  and  the  y  hi 

the  third.  Sec/'     For  my  own  part,  on  the  strength  of  this  infor* 

mation  alooe^  1  would  willingly  allow  Mr.  Tryphiodoms  the  honor 

of  a  high  and  exalted   station  among  that  luminous  fraternity^ 

known  (if  known  at  all)  by  the  appellation  of  literary  fools.    This 

despicable  and  childish  conceit  shows  the  man  at  once.     Of  the 

poety  I  8BJ  nothing,  because  I  have  not  read  him;    nor,  in  all 

likelihood,    ever  shall : — though,   even  so,  I  have  nearly  made  up 

my  mind  on  the  subject ;    as,  if  his  poetry  be  good,  it  is  the  oniV 

instance  on  record  of  good  poetry  having  been  written  by  a  fooK 

Yet,  even  this  phsenomeuon  has  more  than  his  paralld  in  one  Sota^ 

des,  from  whom  the  carmina  Sotadea  took  their  name.  This  man 

wrote  verses,  in  reading  which,  it  mattered  not  at  which  end  of 

the  line  >ou  began.    The  three  following  may  serve  as  a  sped- 

men: 

Roma  ubi  stibito  motibus  iblt  amor. 

Si  bene  tc  tua  laus  taxat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

Sole  medere  pede,  ede,  perede  melos. 

But  Sotades,  poor  fellow !  was  a  fool  to  his  own  cost.  To  con- 
ceive the  labor  and  pains  timt  compositions,,  written  in  this  way, 
must  have  exacted  of  him  is  almost  impossible.  He  was  bom 
under  the  same  star,  I  presume,  with  that  man  who  numbered  the 
words  and  letters  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  recorded 
how  many  times,  in  each  and  in  both,  the  words  and  and  the  oc- 
icurred.  Nor  b  this  an  imaginary  being  either ;  as  1  have  wit- 
nessed these  inestimable  memoranda  with  my  own  eyes. — Some« 
what  analogous  to  this  mode  of  killing  time  is  the  game  at  pips,  as 
it  is  termed,  which  prevails  very  much  at  present  (particularly  in 
wet  weather)  with  the  idle  and  ineffective  pai  t  of  ofte  of  our  Uni- 
versities at  least.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  playing  off  a 
pack  of  cards,  after  they  are  dealt  equally  between  two  jiersons, 
and  casting  up  on  both  sides,  during  the  process,  the  sum  of  the 
'  different  points,  be  tliey  black  or  scarlet.  I'he  winner  is  the  per- 
son, in  whose  hands,  after  the  cards  on  both  sides  have  been  ex« 
amined,  the  sum  of  these  points  or  pips  is  greater  than  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  other.  1  wish  one  of  these  pip-players  would  put  to 
me  the  trite  question  Die  mild,  quid  melius  desidinsus  ogam  'f 

5.  The  names  of  the  inventors  of  the  Sapphic  and  different 
kinds  of  Alcaic  metres  are  well  known.    The  jgiames  of  those,  who 
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fifvf  framed  Heroics  and  ElegiftCi^  not  so  irell.  PheBMiiSr,  t 
piiertessy  and,  accoidnig  to  some,  dai^iler  of  Apollo,  is  aid  lo 
liave  first  inveDted  Hexameters;  and  tbos  is  ssf^ioaed  to  be  the 
firyt  ever  written : 

See  Diogeo.  Laert.  i.  AO.  Sut.  SyU.  ii.  2.  59-  Lucan,  t.  126. 
and  Pausan.  x.  6.  Some  affirm  that  she  was  the  first  who  gate 
responses  from  the  oracle  at  Deipfai.  llie  inventor  of  the  Pen- 
tameter is  said  to  have  been  Miomermus ;  although  the  discoreij 
of  it  is  attributed  hj  some  to  CaUinas,  and  by  others  to  Aidub- 
chns. 

G.  ToiJi*ards  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centwj  Acre 
was  extant  at  Canterbury  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  Cntoona  treatiae  Di 
Mepublica :  but  it  was  unfortunately  lost  during  the  Reformatknk 
As  this  was  at  that  time  an  unique^  we  ahall  be  anxioaa  to  iiea 
whether  the  work  be  preserv^  or  not  in  the  CSceroniaa  MSs. 
(from  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  nuich)  hudy  discovered  on 
the  suppression  of  a  monastery  in  Silesia. 

7.  A  curious  instance  of  false  Quantity  occurs  in  a  Hemdecam^ 
table  written  by  Sidooius  Apollinaris.  Cesaiuemt  SojAocla  cf 
Ewlfida.  Easier  too, tt»n«e  imagined;  it  was  oolymakbgte 
f  s  change  places. 

8.  Qu.  What  MS.  was  diat  which  Morell  refers  to  in  his  Grcdc 
Thesaurus  under  tlie  word  vXoDyi;? 

g.  Worse  than  Tryphiodorus,  and  half  as  bad  as  Sofades,  wai 
that  poetaster  who  wrote  three  poems  of  one  page,  ten  pages,  and 
half  a  page,  respectively  in  length,  the  words  in  all  of  them  be* 
finning  with  P.     Let  two  lines  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Perlege  porconim  pulcherrima  prslia  ^  potor, 
Potando  poteiis  placidain  proferre  poesin. 

10.  Here  are  two  Epigrams ;  and  both  good  in  their  way.  The 
first  is  calculated  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  think  there  is 
nothing  like  working  simple  equations ;  the  second  will  be  best 
uuderstood  by  those  who  ^*  trade  and  traffic  in  riddles." 

Ponoa  Petnis  carps  it,  decerpsit  6c  arbore  Paulus ; 

Pomorum  numerus  quis  sit  uterque  latet. 
Petrus  ait  Paulo,  duo  de$  mihi  pama  tuarum 

Pomonuny — numeru$  tunc  mihi  dupkts  erii. 
Paulus  ail  Petro,  tria  du  mihi  poma  tvorum 

Pomurum, — numerus  tunc  mihi  tripius  eriL 
Die  Guot  poina  Petrus,  quot  Paulus  ab  arbore  carpsit; 

di  qua  fides,  cedet  ■  blandius  ipse  tibi. 

Die,  quibus  hoc  animal  terrx  nascatur  in  oris, 
Masculus  est  mater  cui,  mulierque  pater. 


f  Who  has  not  read  Blan(ri  Algebraical  Problems  f 
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No.  II.— Vide  No.  XVII.  p.  219- 

In  tlie  sixteenth  Century  Henry  Stephens,  the  son  of  Robert j 
Dublished  a  treatise  on  the  conformity  of  tlie  French  and  Greek 
tai^uages  in  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  and 
conjunction,  nhich  might  well  serve  for  all  the  modern  tongues 
that  are  the  allowed  and  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Greek  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Sanskrit,  alike 
not  only  in  the  general  contour,  or  outline,  but  also  in  the  most 
iotimate  structure  of  parts,  not  merely  in  the  regularity  of  their 
inarch,  but  also  in  the  anomaly  of  their  pirocess,  come  down  pro- 
bably from  a  common  parent.  This  is  however  by  no  means  the 
universal  opinion,  and  ^ith  the  majority  the  Sanskrit  has  the  pre* 
cedence.  It  is  the  design  of  this  paper,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  relationship  and  close  connexion  of  the  two  languages,  to  show 
the  points  in  which  they  touch,  and  the  similarity  of  their  con* 
atniction,  from  whence  some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  their  rauk 
and  order,  whether  the  one  may  have  been  lon^  prior  to  the  other, 
or  whether  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  antiquity,  and  the  scions 
from  the  trunk  of  a  primeval  language. 

In  comparing  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  long  extracts  from  Caninio  or  Clenard  for  the  one^ 
or  Wilkins  and  Colebroke  for  the  other,  but  to  mention,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  consistently  with  perspicuity,  certain  facts  in  the  gram- 
mar  of  each,  common  to  both,  which  may  be  verified  at  plea^ 
sure. 

The  Greek  resembles  the  languages  of  the  Hindu  class  in 
being  read  like  them  from  left  to  right,  whilst  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  proceed  from  right, to  left. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  letters,  and  vowels,  &c. — ^The 
Sanskrita  language  has  fifty  letters  in  its  alphabet,  thirty-four  cofi- 
sonauts,  five  vowels  with  double  powers,  four  diphthongs,  and  two 
substitutes  for  nasals ;  but  of  the  thirty-four  consonants,  there  are 
but  twenty-three  simple  and  distinct  articulations  ;  for,  of  the  first 
twenty-five,  ten  are  but  aspirates  of  the  preceding  letters,  com- 
bined with  hd,  as  is  the  last  letter  Ksha,  made  up  of  KH  and  shd, 
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as  Mr.  Wilkins  thinks,  and  the  most  learned  Profesaofs  of  Ar 
language. 

The  vowels,  Ifc. — ^The  shnpie  vowels  are  five,  with  ten  clian»* 
ters  to  mark  their  long  and  short  sounds,  the  semivowds  four,  tbt 
hissing  letters  three,  witli  one  aspirate. 

Compound  consonatUs. — Where  one  letter  is  equitant,  and  ridei 
npon  another. 

Where  two  consonants  meet  without  an  interveoing  ¥Owd,  th^ 
coalesce,  and  form  a  compound. 

Apocope* — When  a  word  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  ¥owd  whid 
is  given  to  every  open  consonant,  not  followed  by  another  voivd, 
is  cut  off  bv  a  mark  of  elision,,  as  in  vak,  talk,  whidi  without  it, 
would  be  vak  a. 

Accent. — In  the  old  Sanskrits  books,  a  small  perpendiciilar  line 
•ver  a  vowel  x  denotes  that  it  is  sounded  high,  a  parallel  line  under 
a  vowel  denotes  a  low  tone,,  and  a  crooked  line  sftowa  that  it  par- 
takes of  both. 

Aspiration, — ^The  fifth  vowel  IrK  short,  and  lil  lonsr,  ahewa  tia 
voft  and  hard  breathing,  and  the  different  strength  of  ttie  voioa  ik 
pronouncing  a  syllable.. 

The  Greek  letters.— The  letters  of  the  Greek  langnaga  are  t4y 
ef  which  three  are  double. 

rboTeZs.— The  vowels  are  seven,  three  of  which  have  ienUk 
powers ;  tlie  diphthongs  ai^e  t%velve,  six  proper,  and  six  imprqMf. 
Of  the  seven  vowels,  two  are  long.  Eta  and  Om^aj  two  riioi^ 
Epsilon  and  Omicron,  and  three  doubtfal.  Hie  Greek  has  ab» 
eight  semivowels,  one  sibilant, — ^three  aspirates,  and  three  com- 
pound  consonants,  and  certain  ne^LUS  literanun,  ia  wfaiah  a  letter 
or  a  syllable  is  mounted  upon  another. 

Accent,  aspiration^  and  apocope. — Elevation  dS  a  kttei  or 
syllable  is  expressed  by  as  acute,  depression  by  a  grave,  and  two 
lines  meeting  in  an  angle,  or  a  circumflex,  show  that  the  syllabk 
when  uttered,  partakes  of  both  high  and  low. 

Aspirate, — The  word  irip^oi  in  Greek  has  a  knia  over  the  fint^ 
and  an  aspirate  on  the  second  rho,  and  is  pronounced  like  Iri  shoi^ 
and  Iri  long,  the  5th  vowel  in  Sanskrit. 

Apocope. — ''Epm,  *  ''HXoj,  and  Inw^xt^  with  afjocope,  which 
cuts  off  the  last  syllable,  are,  tgi,  ^\,  <riwq.  This  last  m  tht 
genitive  is  o'xoto;  for  o-xeo^aro^. 

rl  B.  The  permutations  of  vowels,  and  coalition  of  consonants  in  tht 
Sanskrit,  occur  in  the  dialects,  and  the  poetic  licenses  of  the 
Greek  poets. 

Nouns  and  pronouns. — ^The  Greek  and  die  Sanskrit  agree  ia 


1  See  Eustathius  and  Caninius,  Gram.  Or.  p.  4. 
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Hiving  three  genders,  and  three  numbers ;  and  in  declension^  the 
Sreek  through  five  cases^  and  the  Sanskrit  through  eight ;  in  the 
brmer  the  genitive  of^  and  the  dative  to,  include  by,  from,  and 
D  ;  in  the  ktter,  the  third  case  is  by  or  with^  the  fifdi  from,  and 
he  seventh  in,  which  cases  may  have  been  formed  by  dividing  the 
itin  ablative  of  the  latins  into  three. 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  tire  Sanskrit,  difC 
I  so  completely  filled  up,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  doiifot  or  con-» 
Bcture,  whereas  in  the  Greek,  and  particularly  the  Latin,  you  are 
lOt  sure  whether  Othoni  and  Amori  in  the  following  passages, 
le  in  the  dative,  or  the  ablative,  but  by  the  sense. 


>et  formidatus  Othoni- 


-placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori- 


ince  Othone  and  Amore  will  agree  as  well  with  the  metre :  The 
ruth  seems  to  be,  that  the  dative  and  ablative  were  at  first  the 
ame  in  the  singular,  as  they  are  still  in  the  plural ; — die  proof  of 
vhidli  is,  that  Musa  in  the  ablative  is  long,  when  the  nominativa 
I  .ahrays  short,  and  if  written  at  length  would  be  Musai,  like^tha 
Id  dative.  Quintilian  says,  some  make  casus  septimu^,  by  dividing 
be  -ablative  jnto  two>  by  which  it  is  more  independent  of  a  prepo* 
ilioo,  and  this  no  doubt  has  been  the  motive  of  the  Hindu  gram- 
aaKiaas  in  makii^  eight  cases  instead  of  six. 

Xo  the  Sanskrit  the  first  seven  declensions  end  in  vowels,  an4 
be  dghth  in  a  silent  consonant.  In  the  Greek  there  are  onlj 
lirae,  the  first  has  four  terminations  of  the  nominative,  two  in 
lonsonants,  and  two  in  vowels. 

The  second  has  two  endings,  both  in  consonants. 

The  'third  has  nine,  four  in  vowds,  and  five  in  consonants,  A 
noteasiag  in*the  oblique  cases. 

<  The  noun  Aip,  or  boat,  in  Sandurit  of  the  sevenA  dec]eMioii» 
ompared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  of  the  third,  will  show 
he  eifiiBrence  ^between  each,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  tfaa 
fuamdani  thirds 

GrttM*  Ejitbiu 


XI.   H&t 

Sing. 

XtUt 

PIUTc 

Navis    S. 

NavetP. 

O.  m^ 

<Q 

NiM^y 

Navis 

p.  Nii 

•     • 

mufri 

Navi 

Navibua 

V.     Ml? 

9tUt 

Navem 

:Navai 

51 

9Jk 

■ 

Navis 

(Navfs 

Q 

Nave 

NavihM 

5S2 
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Sing. 


Nau  a  boat. 
Dual. 


Phir. 


Case  I.  Norn.  Nau        Nauvau       Nauvah 

2*  Ace.  Navem    Id.  Id.    ^ 

3.  Implementive  Nava      Naubhjam  Naubliiah 


4.  Dat. 

Nave 

Id. 

Naubhyah 

B.  AH. 

Navah 

Id. 

Id. 

G.  Gen. 

Id. 

Nauveah 

Nauvam 

7.  Locative 

Nauvi 

Id. 

Naushu 

8.   Voc. 

Nau 

Nauvau 

Nauvah 

bjor 

to 

from 

of 

inoroa 

O 


As  Che  Sanskrit  sbows  (be  progress  of  langu&ge  amnoDg  dit 
jlindoosy  so  does  the  Attic  with  the  Greeks,  in  beii^  more  cooh 
plete  than  the  dialect  of  the  iEolians,  who  have  no  dual  Diunber, 
for,  although  every  dual  is  necessarily  plural,  yet  every  plnial  b 
not  dual,  but  when  two  only  are  spoken  of« 

.  Genders  in  Sanskrit  are  subject  to  the  same  irregoiBritj  with 
genders  in  Greek,  and  equally  impatient  of  general  rule  without 
exception,  and,  as  like  endings  have  not  always  like  genders,  ibcj 
are  not  to  be  known  in  all  cases  by  rule  or  reason^  but  must  be 
learnt  by  rote. 

Pronouns  are  alike  irregular  in  their  declensions  ki  Sanskrit, 
as  in  Greek,  and  used  as  adjectives  in  both  languages. 

Patronymics. — In  the  formation  of  Patronymics  in  Sanskrit, 
the  first  vowel  is  occasionally  augmented,  and  the  primitive  recdves 
an  affix.  In  Greek,  the  first  vowel,  if  short,  is  sometimes  made 
Ipng,  as  in  UgtafjLog,  ngfoifxl^f,  Pelops,  Pelopides,  which  latter 
cannot  stand  in  a  heroic  verse.  :  . 

Ferbs — ^The  different  kin^s  of  verbs,  primitives,  derivatives, 
and  nominals,  are  common  to  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  The  priim- 
tives  of  the  latter  are  such  as  have  for  their  roots  their  own  radical 
syllable,  or  syllables  divested  of  the  changes  of  inflection.  Thus, 
trap  and  yay,  &c.  are  the  roots  of  the  primitives  trapyati ;  and  yavati, 
he  delighteth,  he  seeketh  in  the  tliird  person,  which  in  Sanskrit  is 
reckoned  the  first. 

The  primitives  of  the  former,  as  riprm,  have  the  consonant 
before  me  last  vowel  of  the  root  for  the  characteristic,  and  fprma- 
tive  letter  of  their  conjugation,  which  precedes  Omega  in  the  pre- 
9ent  tense. 

Causals  and  reiteratives. — ^The  causal  .verb  is  a  derivative 
formed  upon  its  primitive,  by  introducing  the  syllable  aya  before 
the  termination,  and  by  making  yavati,  he  looks  for,  yavayad. 
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lie  makes  to  look  for,  or  seek,  as  in  Greeks  ^6yet,  he  flies^  ^ydt- 
2f uffi,  he  causes  to  flj. 

The  reiterative  verb  is  a  derivative  from  its  primitive^  made  bj 
doubling  aRd  modifying  the  original  root^  as  from  bhiibavatiy  bha- 
vitum,  to  be,  is  derived  bobhuyati^  he  is,  or  becomes,  often  or 
repeatedly.  So  in  Greek,  fiueoy  I  go,  jSsjSoti^co,  I  strengthen,  and 
.contirm  by  going  again.  Thus  jSaio^,  is  little,  weak,  one,  alone, 
opposed  to  iroXXo/.  CEd.  Tyran.  v.  760.  /Se/Saiof,  firm  by  reitera- 
jUoa. 

Thus  jSijXo^  is  a  threshold,  and  iSsjSijAo;  often  trod,  accessible  to 
al],  common,  and  of  course  profane. 

The  terra  nominal  is  applied  to  such  verbs  as  have  for  their  root 
a  noun.     From  the  noun  sayenah,.  a  kite,  may  be  formed  sayenay- 
-  ate,  from  sayenayitum,  to  act  like  a  kite;  sayenayati  kakah,  the 
^  chough  acts  like  a  kite. 

So  from  the  Greek  noun  xsXagyo^  comes  ovriirsXajyfTv,  to  act 
}ike  the  stork,  and  return  favors.  ^iXi^Tr/^fiv,  'ylAs^ay^pj^fiv,  to  act 
with  Philip,  and  do  as  Alexander  does. 

Voices  agree  in  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  the  active,  passive  and 
iiQpersonal.  The  passive'  is  formed  in  Greek  by  adding  a  syllable 
to  the  active,  and  by  the  introduction  of  ya  in  the  Sanskrit  before 
ifae  termination  of  Uie  proper  active  form.  Intransitive  verbs  and 
verbs  of  motion  are  often  made  to  take  the  passive  form  in  the  first, 
(the  third  person  singular  of  the  Sanskrit)  when  they  are  used  in 
an  impersonal  way.  Thus  fi-om  bhu,  bhavati,  bhavitum,  to  be, 
if  formed,  bhuyat^,  there  is  being,  as  bhuyat6  bhavata,  there  is 
being,  by  sir,  (by  you  sir)  i.  e.  you  are.  Tims  in  Greek,  Iot(  <roi 
/3/o^,  there  is  life  in  you,  est  tibi  vita,  in  Latin,  or  3'ou  live. 

Conjugations.  In  the  Greek  there  are  thirteen  conjugations; 
aix  barytons,  three  contracts,  and  four  verbs  in  Ml :  but  the  six 
barytons  may  be  reduced  to  four,  as  in  Latin,  because  all  .verbs 
diould  be  of  the  same  conjugation,  which  agree  in  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  the  first  future.  The  contracts  and  the  verbs  in  Ml 
arise  out  of  the  barytons  which  have  vowels  for  tlieir  character- 
istics; there  might,  therefore,  be  only  four  conjugations,  with 
certain  varieties ;  and  the  four  might  be  reduced  to  one,  of  which 
Tvrrco  would  be  the  paradigm,  and  vthe  differences  be  called  dif- 
ferent rules  for  forming  verbs  through  the  roots.  In  the  Sanskrit 
there  are  t<'n  conjugations,  and  each  is  noted  by  a  particular  letter, 
characteristic  of  the  conjugation,  and  the  form  that  it  takes  in  the 
first  persQn  singular  of  the  active  voice. 

.  Moods.  The  moods  are  the  same  nearly  in  both  languages. 
The  infinitive  in  Sanskrit  ends  in  tum.  Datum,  to  give,  is  the 
supine  in  Latin,  and  the  infinitive  in  Sanskrit ;  chartum,  is  to  do, 
«nd  bhavitum,  to  be. 

Augments.  The  first  four  tenses  of  the  first  conjugation  taka 
2^pnjg  a  by  way  of  augment  to  every  termination  beginoing  yi\^  i* 
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or  ▼,  m  the  scheme  of  termiaations :  see  Wilkiin's  gfaiuniar,  p.  13V. 
rule  163 ;  and  the  short  a  before  every  other  not  barii^  e  or  »lbr 
their  initial. 

So  in  the  Greek,  certain  tenses  receive  an  augment  increuiog 
the  number  or  the  quantity  of  their  syllables ;  and  when  the  word 
begins  with  a  consonant,  an  f  is  prefixed  to  a  tense,  which  is  calM 
die  syllabic  augment,  and  when  with  a  vowel,  the  temporal,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  by  the  change  of  a  short  vowel  into  a  long 
one.  In  Sanskrit  the  simple  vowels,  short  and  long  a^  b^ng  id  a 
state  to  unite  with  the  short  and  long  i,  are  changed  into  the  long  e, 
and  u  short  and  long  into  the  diphthong  or  long  o,  and  so  on 
Arough  all  the  vowels. 

Thus  in  Greek  in  the  temporal  augment,  ai  is  changed  mto  9, 
with  an  iota  subscript,  a\»  into  lyt;,  01  into  o,  and  »  attice  into  i|. 

Tfie  Second  Conjugation,  The  charactenstic  of  the  second 
conjugation  of  the  Sanskrit  verbs,  is  in  the  rejectioi)  of  the  augment 
of  the  four  first  tenses  of  the  first.  .  So  in  Greek,  the  Yerbs  be- 
ginning with  alpha  followed  by  a  long  voM*el,  admit  of  no  augment, 
Ske  Sanskrit  verbs  whose  first  letter  is  e  or  ai. '  Certain  words  de> 
rived  firom  o7oe0,  oTyo;,  oTcovo;,  oT<rrgo;,  preserve  their  diphthoDgs  un- 
changed, and  in.  the  ionic  dialect  no  tense  is  augmented. 

The  Third  Conjugation.  The  third  coigugation  has  for  its  cha- 
racteristic a  repetiUon  of  the  first  radical  syllable,  as  from  bu  tbe 
first  syllable  root  of  hetum,  to  sacrifice ;  Hke  tv  tfie  first  syllable  of 
0^iv  in  Greek,  comes  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense;  fan- 
bati,  huhashi,  huhami.  So  in  Greek,  verbs  beginning  with  dpha, 
epsUon,  omicron,  repeat  in  the  perfect  the  t>vo  first  letters  of  the 
present,  and  from  oXio),  comes  aXijIKnita  for  ^Xfx^e,  and  ig^ptxa  for 
ijf^ixA,  and  the  verbs  that  arise  out  of  ico,  ftn^  oeo,  v»,  by  changing  c* 
into  jxi,  the  short  vowels  before  <»  into  long  ones,  prefix  a  r^hii^ 
cation,  as  in  ieco  rJSijfti,  $oV  ^/^co/x.!,  (ftolm  Itmifit. 

The  Fourth  Conjugation,  ^fhe  sign  of  the  4th  conjugation  in 
Sanskrit,  is  an  augment  in  the  middle  subjoined  to  the  root,  in  the 
form  of  a  ya,  in  every  person  of  the  first  four  tenses,  after  which 
they  differ  not  materially  from  verba  of  the  first,  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  inflected  with  the  same  terminations.  Ma  the  root  of 
matum,  to  measure.     Proper  form  present  tense. 

1.  Mayate.  1.  Present  tense. 

2.  Mayase. 
S.  Maye 

Tims  Greek  verbs  beginning  with  log  and  w  such  as  tuTu^trrh 
and  euepytrio)  assume  an  augment  in  the  middle,  and  make  m  the 
imperfect  Suo-ijpea-Teov,  and  e^pyirtov. 

The  Fifth  Conjugation.  ITie  verbs  in  the  fifth  conjugation  are 
noted  for  having  the  s^^llable  nu  subjoined  to  the  root  through  tbe 
first  four  tenses,  after  which  they  are  inflected  with  the  terminations 
of  the  second  conjugation.    The  root  su  5.  c.  p.  of  savitom^  or 
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Wliwi, 'mliM|iii1lij  Tim  fiiirttriiintriilr  In  ininii  llius  certain  Grade 
virtM  haTo  Ml  Hiliyoined  to  tne  root,  u  froia  ^  comes  ^trn»,  or 
ZfmfMu  b;  iddituw  of  Ike  i  the  half  of  \a  the  old  Doric  iyce,  as  wa 
Mwn  from  the  SchoIiMt  «f  AristopfaaDes  y^o^rrst  xa)  M  livri  rw 
lyipi,  ajtd  the  interposition  of  fC-u  between  v-u  and  the  pronoun  \m, 
*tht  pronoun  was  originally  joined  to  the  verb,  and  made  nnrnwf 
1»eat  X  >°<1  contract^  into  tvktm,  just  as  it  is  in  Sanskrit.  Ilie 
verba  Ctvyv^w^ufii  IVoai  fyiiyin,  Zumco-u^i  from  %a»,  ofLmfLi  fron 
■iftJm,  v^yvtifu  from  vfyM,  ^Vf^l"  and/vmu^i  are  all  formed  in  thtt 

Tmttt.  Ilw  Mcond  preterite  of  every  conjugation  in  Sanskrita 
which  is  used  to  mark  time  passed  long  ago,  and  remote  from  the 
CDiieot  hour,  admits  of  m  reduplication ;  da  .third  conju^atioB 
profor,  give,  makes  in  the  second  preterite  dadau,  he  gave,  dadi^ 
oc  udiya,  thou  gavest,  dadau,  I  gave ,-  ao  in  the  Greek  perfect  of 
wfwrtt  it  is  T^^i — «f — a. 

Syntax.  The  agreement, between  -substantive  .and  adieerive, 
the  relative  pronaun,  and  (he  demonstrative,  the  nominative  case^ 
«ad  the  verb,  is  the  same  in  the  Sanskrita  as  in  other  languages. 
Tba  reUtive  [wonoun  agrees  also  with  the  demonstrative  in  gender 
and  io  number,  but  not  alwajrs  in  case.  See  a  full  example  of  tfaia 
in  Mr.  Wilkios'*  Grammar,  p.  6l9-  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
Oreek,  where  the  relative  is  in  the  accusative,  and  the  antecedent 
IB  die  Boiunative  caw,  as  rmc  alt*  j^,  and  when  it  is  ni^S*  ilof 
iflfSj  aad  both  in  the  same  case,  it  is  done  by  a  poetical  licence,* 
WM  Bot  aUosad  by  the  Latins,  vba  translate  Talis  sum  qualem  ma 
videa. 

The  Swakiita  language  admits  ef -two  nominatives  of  the  same 
yaraon,  wlach  in  a  modem  language  would  be  deemed  a  stJecisia  j 
aa  whem  in  the  Angloia  k  Bourdeaux,  the  Bngli^hman  says.  Mob 
pdre  il  arrive,  the  audience  laugh.  But  it  is  not  lo  in  Greek,  where 
we  read  Dl^tS^(  kM(  1f»,  and  in  the  Hindoo,  savaroi  to  safa  aamajr- 
ati,  thy  master  be  is  armed,  savami  -vam  sab,  .the  master  of  yo« 
two  he  laughs  aloud. 

Adfeciives.  The  adjectives  are  declined  in  Sanskrit  like  ibv 
Greek,  Divyab,  divyii,  mvyam,  with  the  Roman  lennination  of  the 
oeuter,  aad  the  accusative  in «,  but  in  Greek  in  v,  dCas — 6tia — fsTsa, 

De^rea  of  Ctimparuon.  Affixes  form  the  degrees  of  compb. 
rison  in  Sanskrit,  as  tani,  nominative ;  tara,  masculine ;  tarah,  f^ 
minine ;  tara,  neuter;  tarum  for  the  comparative ;  tamah,  tama, 
tamum,  fm  the  si^perlativfl ;  and  to  increase  the  intensity,  they  1mv« 
terminations  in  yaa  and  shA ;  as  in  trap  satiate,  trap,  trapiyas,  oiora 
satiate,  tr^ushtha.  Tlius  in  Greek,  rt^;  is  the  comparative,  and 
atns,  rrmnt  and  orof  the  auperlative. 

■  Theoctitui,  Idyll.  9S.  59. 
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Verb,  The  Greek  substantive  verb,  and  the  Sanskrita  are  dike 
in  being  both  anomalous.  Verbs  in  mi  want  the  same  tenses  wiiidi 
the  contracts  are  without.  So  astum,  to  be,  in  Sanskrita  waaU  fe> 
veral  tenses  that  it  borrows  from  bhu,  be,  become. 

Sanskrita  and  Greek  Verbs  declined. 

Present  Tense. 

G.  ffioi  sT;         l(rr\  S.  Asmi         ffmah 

sT/jisy         l(rT\      ivri  Asi  Islha 

Asti  santi. 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  utiX  is  B\a\^  but  in  tbe  oM 
Greek  it  is  Ivri^  which  brings  it  nearer  to  the  prototype  of  both 
languages. 

The  verb  ni  of  the  first  conjugation,  (see  Wilkins,  p«  13d.)  go- 
verns a  double  accusative,  Akrura  conducts  krishna  to  ma^ura, 
krishnam  roathuram  nayaty  Akrurah.  We  find  Ais  to  take  place 
not  uncouunonly  in  Greek :  Mrfn  x^Xooa-afjLsvog  f^i^  xoxoy  nb; 
'i^X^iooy,  11.  jS.  V.  195.  Care  should  be  taken  lest  in  a  pasaioo  be 
do  the  Greeks  evil,  i.  e.  to  the  Greeks.  'Evaivm  o-t  tgchoy  I 
praise  you  these  things,  i.  c.  for  this.  'O^x/^co  <re  roy  Atov,  i  adjure 
thee  God — by  God.  Kiioog  ^sre  19/ia^  rvrov,  as  you  have  in  a 
type,  for  a  type. 

The  nominative  case  is  omitted  or  expressed  in  Sanskrit,  as  b 
Greek ;  Devi  vaka,  the  goddess  spake :  bhavati,  be  is,  where  the 
nominative  is  wanting.  So  in  Greek,  E^poyTi}T€,  he  thundered, 
^(rrpa\t/e,  he  lightened  :  i.  e.  God  understood. 

Having  now  exhibited  various  specimens  of  the  conformity  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Sanskrita,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  li^  of 
words  that  appeaf  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  are  the 
in  both  languages. 


Sanskrita. 

Greek. 

itar,  itera,  iteruni, 

another 

eregoj,  oa,  mv 

ek,  one 

elj 

dvi,  two 

IvQ 

dri,  three 

rpeig,  rpU 

cbatur,  four 

TiTTagcty  quatnor.  LAtin,  nearer. 

pancha,  five 

7rivT€, 

sapta,  seven 

ijrroiy  septem,  L. 

ashta,  eight 

ixTw 

novu,  nine 

cwffa,  novem,  L. 

dasu,  ten 

1 

Sexdc,  decem,  L. 

coelas,  heaven 

xoiXof,  coelum,  L.  hollow 

sthatum,  to  stand 

(TT^yai,  arotriv 

gatiun,  to  sing 

• 

^alvetVf  canere,  L. 

plotum,  to  float 

irXeoTOf,  avKilv,  fluitare.  L. 
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•situm,  to  eat 

pitum,  to  drink 

itam,  to  go 

jnatuniy  to  know 

jok-tuDy  to  yoke 

tad^  that 

phula,  leaf 

saQkha,  conch 

naschn,  fly 

kridaya,  heart 

trap,  please^  satisfy 

anift,  some  other 

nava,  new 

sarpa^  serpent 

bhruy  eye-brow 

yugum,  yoke 

bhumi^  ground 

dhara^  earth 

nam,  name 

gana,  race 

nav,  ship 

danta,  tooth 

asitha^  bone 

jagri,  awake,  2nd  .conjugation 

para,  after,  from 

bhratri,  brother 

chachah,  chough 

attum,  to  eat 

padu,  foot 

aupadu,  having  a  beautiful  foot 

devi^  goddess 

maha,  great 

maha  nandi,  to  please  greatly 

datri,  giver 

pratipadu,  first  and  l&th  of  the 

lunar  month.  , 
aala,  a  hall 
sava,  own,  his 
lihu  2  c.  p.  lick 
anurudh,  love  again,  i.  e.  in 

imitation  of^  or  in  return 

janu,  knee 
pitri,  father 
nmdn^  humid 


9r(vfiy 

hiO¥  from  Sto,  eundum,  I  gq 

yva$i,    yvcotf,  know 

roii 

fumoij  musca^  L. 

iviotf  some  others 

viog 

t^uyog,  jugum,  L. 
Xyf^Sf  humus 

SvofiM,  nomen,  L« 
yivost  genus,  L. 
vavsy  navis 
S^ovTUy  dente 
otrreov,  os  L* 
hypfj-yoptlif 
vaqi 

xigot^ 

fiiya 

fjLtya  avSavsiir 

iorifp 

TrpuTO^f  Dorice 

avXjj,  sala,  Italian,  salle  Fr. 
ios,  sua,  L. 

avregwf  to  love.  N.  B.  rud  with  the 
preposition  anu,  love.  Rudh, 
Wilkins,  p.  221. 

yow 

irar^p 

■  humidus,  !#• 
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lip,  anoint 

taneti)  stretches  out 

udakam^  water 

prechha,  ask 

echachi^  single,  each 

ush,  1  c.  burn 

edhy  increase, 

bauvach,  10  conjugation,  bark 

chath,  10  c.  relate 

Biihu,  1  c.  make  water 

datrena,  2  c.  reap^u>ok 

perd,  break  wind 

dura,  6  c.  turn 

lup,  6  c.  lop 

savadu,  sweet 

apa,  under 

ava,  from    , 

upa,  by 

pari,  about,  round 

durUy  hard 


ravin 

v8ar^  SSoop 

* precari,  L. 

«- •  ustus,  L. 

adde  L. 

■  bau|K>r,  L*  baugfa,  Eog. 

>  chat,  Eiig. 

-  meiere,  ll  mictoai 
ifiwaifovf  trapano  Italiaa 
: —  pedere,  L. 


kid 

tnri 


suavitas 


durus 


[Fmis.] 


HEBREW  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Xhe  rules  given  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
have  in  several  respects  beeu  different  from  each  other^  and  so  un* 
certain  as  to  their  authority,  that  it  is  of  no  trivial  advantage  that  an 
inquiry,  as  to  the  true  mode  of  pronunciation,  should  have  beeu  so 
well  begun,  as  that  relative  to  the  power  of  the  letter  gnain,  i»> 
serted  in  your  last  No.  As  a  specimen  of  correct  and  elegant  cri- 
tical  discussion,  that  inquiry  merits  a  distinguished  place ;  uid  it  is 
only  as  offering,  with  no  less  deference,  some  observatioDa,  which 
may  possibly  contribute,  to  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
this,  and  some  other  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  that  the  fek 
lowing  are  submitted  to  your  notice,  and  if  you  think  proper,  to 
'  that  of  your  readers. 
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Tbe  writer  of  the  inquiry  having,  to  my  appreliennon,  niflicieDtly 
proved  that  the  power  of  the  gnain  is  that  oi  some  kind  of  tpiritta 
ixperrimui ;  the  only  remiiining  question  is,  can  it  be  ascertainad 
■nth  any  degree  of  precision  farther,  as  to  the  kind,  whether  it  be 
limply  a  hard  aspiration,  or  an  articulate  sound,  twether  with  sodi 
in  mpiratiou  1  As  the  Arabic,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  is  stili  a 
living  language,  a  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Arabic  letten 
leems  to  be  me  most  obvious  and  certain  method  of  formii^  a  jnit 
idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Hebrew  letters ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
Arabic  seems  to  bav£  suffered  little  or  no  change  for  many  cento- 
ries.  Now  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  we  tiiul  two  characters,  the  am 
ind  gain,  retaining  a  similar  name  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  gnm^ 
uid  holding  the  same  place  in  words  of  the  same  sens^,  and  iIm 
■ame  form ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arabic  ai> 
or  gain  and  the  Hebrew  gnain,  originally  designated  the  same  ioiind, 
rfae  sound  of  the  Arabic  ain  is  ao  aspirated  sound  forned  ia 
the  throat,  and  may  be  represented  by  a;A ,-  if  thtgb  be  luppoaeri 
to  bear  such  a  relation  to  g  as  the  Welsh  ch,  or  Greek  y,  doe*  to 
(be  hard  c  or  k.  The  sound  of  the  gain  is  that  of  the  Nortfaum- 
brian  burr,  and  may  be  represented  by  ghrr.  Whetber  the  H»> 
brews  employed  both  these  sounds,  cannot  perhaps  now  be  known; 
^Dgb,  as  a  more  cultivated  people,  it  may  be  presumed  they  r«* 
iected  the  harsher  sound;  and  that  the  milder  is  the  proper  one  of 
lie  Hebrew  gnain.  The  Arabs  read  J^s  and  4;)S*  the  same  root 
la  70/  lactare,  tlie  former  with  ain,  the  latter  with  gain,  and  with 
reiy  little  difference  as  to  the  sense.  1  fae  former  is  translated  au»- 
'eniare  famitiam ;  the  latter  lactare;  which  to  a  People,  whose 
principal  sustenance  is  milk,  "is  nearly  tlie  same  thing.  This  seems 
more  like  a  distinction  of  dialect  than  of  sense ;  but  whether  this 
s  generally  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  widi 
lie  Arabic  to  determine,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  assume,  that  the  true  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
^ain  is  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  the  reason  why  no  corre*- 
nondent  character  is  assigned  to  it,  in  the  Greek  expression  of 
Hebrew  words,  will  be  evident,  viz.  that  the  Greek  alphabet  af- 
lorded  none,  and  the  Greeks  prubahly  could  not  pronounce  it, 
ir  consider  the  sound  otherwise  than  as  a  harsh  aspirate. 
And  for  a  similar  reason  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  sound  of  vg  or 
ni;  or  more  properly  lign,  was  made  to  represent  that  of  the  gnain 
>jr  some  one'  whose  native  language  Iiad  do  gutturals ;  and  waa 
itroi^ly  nasal.  Such  a  person,  in  the  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
^tturw  ght  would  infiulibly  articulate  the  sound  of  the  ng  in 
irong  instead  of  it. 

:t  that  it  really  was  so  done  by  Fetnis  Martinus  in  his  Hstnew 
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The  Hebrews  having  so  long  been  dispemed  among  other  m* 
tions,  the  colloquial  language,  which  they  learned  when  jonog, 
inust  necessarily  have  affected  the  pronunciation  of  their  own ;  uA 
therefore  from  European  Jews  we  cannot  expect  to  learn  any  foy 
accurate  method  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  as  to  the  supposed  cor- 
respondence of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  with  those  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  in  Uiis  and  three  more  instances,  because  they  hold  a  li- 
milar  place  in  alphabetic  order,  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessanr 
consequence ;  because  they  probably  would  substitute  a  necessary 
letter  for  one  which  was  not  so,  and  which  they  could  not  pro- 
nounce ;  though  they  had  their  alphabet  from  the  Hebrews^  as  the 
,  very  name  of  Cadmeamy  which  sigrifies  people  of  the  East  (and 
Ihey  probably  were  a  colony  of  the  Canaanites)  evinces.  With 
respect  to  the  gnain,this  suppcsition  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,asit 
makes  every  verb,  in  which  this  letter  occurs,  irregular ;  and,  where 
it  is  the  middle  radical,  the  root  forms  only  one  syllable  instead 
of  two.  Thus,  12V  ghabad,  becomes  obad ;  J^t^  shamagh,  sbamo; 
and  7yS)  Paghai,  the  old  example  of  the  remdar  verb,  JPo/.  This 
b  of  itself  a  serious  objection ;  and,  should  the  Hebrew  student 
proceed  to  study  the  Arabic,  would  be  much  more  so,  as  it  wooM 
impede  his  recognising  the  same  word  differently  pronounced.  If 
he  does  not,  and  dislikes  the  guttural,  the  common  rules  of  express- 
ing the  gnain  by  gn  whch  it  begins,  and  by  »g  when  it  temiinatei 
a  syllable,  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  found  the  most  useful. 

I  presume  tliat  the  same  idea  of  a  supposed  relative  similarity 
of  the  powers  of  Inters,  similarly  disposed  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  alphabets,  has  induced  flie  authors  of  some  Hebrew^ gram- 
mars to  give  to  the  samech  the  power  of  sh ;  and  to  tlie  schin  that 
of  5  ;  to  the  tcth  that  of  ///,  and  to  (he  thau  that  of  t ;  and  to  the 
he  that  of  the  vowel  e ;  contrary  to  the  imles  of  the  old  gramma- 
rians. I  take  them  in  this  order,  because  it  admits  of  proof,  that 
the  innovation  is  decidedly  erroneous  in  the  iirst  instance,  and 
therefore  ihe  principle  also,  on  %\hich  the  innovation  has  been 
founded.  For  the  proof  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Judges 
chap.  xii.  v.  6.  "  Then  said  they  unto  him,  say  now  Sliibboledi 
(n^lt:^)  and  he  said  Sibbolelh  (n^lD)."  In  these  words  the  «r 
schin,  has  indubitably  the  power  of  .s//  and  the  D  samech  that  of  5,' 
because  he,  w!;o  can  prunonncc  the  shy  can  pronounce  thei; 
whereas  the  articulation  of  the  sh  is  found  diflicult  and  almost  im- 
possible by  whole  nations,  to  whose  language  it  is  not  proper.  In 
this  instance,  tlicrefore,  the  reference  to  the  Greek  alphabet  is 
wrong,  and  the  principle  is  therefore  at  least  questionable  in  the 
others. 

From  the  places  of  the  teth  and  tlietay  each  being  the  ninth 
letter  of  its  respective  alphabet,  the  assumption,  that  their  powers 
were  the  same,  is  certainly  plausible ;  but  however  plausible  it  may 
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,  the  single  word  K/Y'^ID,  TixAuy  TalithOy  proves  the  rcve^  as 

>  also  the  proper  names  rw^  2*^0,  Seth^  and  Dv,  Aaor^  Ixft^  in 
lich  the  O  corresponds  to  t  and  the  D  to  the  theta  or  th.  And 
ough  the  German  Jews  cannot  pronounce  the  ih^  yet  the  manner, 

which  they  attempt  it,  shows  a  traditional  idea  of  the  original 
)wer  of  the  letter ;  for  they  give  it  the  power  of  s  (unfess  the  as- 
ration  be  abated  by  dagesh,  when  it  has  the  power  of  i)Ba  they 
ho  cannot  articulate  the  th  generally  do.  In  expressing  the  h 
f  8y  Buxtorf  has  also  generally  complied  with  the  custom  of  the 
;ws,  and  written  Toras  for  J1*)V)  Torath  8cc.  when  the  D  ends  a 
ord.  In  a  few  instances  he  gives  it  the  power  of  th,  as  in  il2V% 
habbathy  which  the  German  Jews  pronounce  skabbas. 

That  the  H  heth  had  the  power  of  an  aspirate,  has  not,  I  believe, 
een  disputed  ;  and  that  the  n  he,  was  a  simple  aspirate,  may  also 
3  inferred  from  the  Greek  expression  of  iWH,  ''/loTje,  Hosea,  Hiy, 
«?«,  Gaza,  !^^^^,  "Aotqtg^  the  earth,  KliT,  */ow  or  */^du,  Jehu.  In  this 
St  expression,  which  is  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  i]  seems 

>  have  been  used  as  the  character  of  aspiration,  which  it  is  known 

>  have  had ;  (for  were  it  that  of  the  long  e, '  it  would  be  difficult 

>  account  for  its  omission  in  other  copies)  and  if  so^  this  must  be 
le  reading  of  a  very  ancient  copy. 

However  this  be,  the  instances  here  adduced  are  sufficient  to 
low  that  the;  H  had  no  determinate  representative  in  the  Greek  al« 
habet,  when  the  scptuagint  was  written ;  and  that  sometimes  a 
'ord,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  letter  in  the  Hebrew,  is  in  its 
I  reek  expression  written  without  any  alphabetic  representative  of 

whatsoever,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  ad- 
litted  that  the  H  was  the  character  of  a  simple  aspiration. 

It  may  still  l)e  urged,  that  this  admission  increases  the  number 
f  aspirates  to  an  unusual  degree.  I  grant  it  does ;  but  not  so  as  to 
ause  any  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  thus  be  accurately 
istinguished ;  the  y  gnain  being  pronounced  as  the  guttural  gh ;  the 
\  caph  as  the  Welsh  ch,  the  n  heth  as  the  German  ch  or  Spanish  j; 
nd  the  H  he  as  the  English  h  or  simple  aspirate.  It  should  here 
\e  observed  that  the  ch,  or  aspirate  of  c  is  guttural  in  the 
Velsh,  and  palatical  in  the  German.  The  English  language  em- 
»Ibys  none  of  these  except  tlie  simple  aspirate  ;  and  therefore  to 
me,  who  speaks  the  English  language  only,  it  is  almost  impossible 
o  make  the  necessary  distinctions  in  pronunciation.  To  such,  the 
nost  useful  rules  will  probably  be  such  as  are  found  in  Bythner's 
Grammar ;  or  to  give  to  the  ^na%n  the  power  of  gw  or  nSy  accord- 
ing as  it  begins  or  ends  a  syllable,  to  the  caph  that  of  IrA,  and  to 
he  heth  and  he  that  of  A. 

.  If  what  hea  now  been  advanced  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that 
he  Hebrew  alphabet  has  in  reality  only  three  characters,  viz.  ^ 
br  vowels.    The  Arabic  has  the  correspondent  elif,  waw,  imcl  yt. 
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and  no  more  in  iti  alphabet ;  from  whence  k  nay  he  inferrody  All 
both  these  alphabets  were  originally  constructed  on  the  same  i^s- 
tem ;  and  in  fact  the  Arabic  consists  of  little  else  ihan  curait 
characters  derived  from  the  Chaldaic,  or  coBunon  Hebrew  al- 
phabet. 

This  scanty  provision  of  vowel  characters  indicates  some  peca- 
liarity  in  the  principle,  on  which  these  alphabets  were  origiBi% 
oonstructed^  arising  from  4he  nature  of  the  languages  to  whidi  they 
were  adapted;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  a  great,  if  not  the  greatcfi 
number  of  words,  none  of  the  three  vowel  characters  is  introdiioedi 
Did  the  distinct  signification  of  different  words  depend  chiefly  cp 
the  vowels,  it  jis  evident  that  a  particular  attention  must,  in  coa* 
structing  an  alphabet,  have  been  paid  to  vowel  characters,  and  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  provided  to  mark  the  necessary  distinct 
sounds  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  alphabet  has  but  three  such  cha- 
racters, it  may  be  inferred,  that,  though  some  vowel  sound  is  neoe^ 
sary  to  be  added  to  a  consonant,  in  order  to  form  a  syllable^  ths 
sound  annexed  is  obscure,  and  that  no  great  precision  is  reqmradi 
'  And  this  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  tibe  Persian  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages ;  as  the  rule  given  in  the  grammars  of  these  languagei^  foe 
the  supplementary  vowel  is,  that  it  should  be  an  obscure  aouiM^ 
such  as  a  short  a,  or  as  the  u  in  the  English  word  but.  The  sune 
inference  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  very  mode  in  which  addi- 
tional characters  or  points  are  used  to  supply  the  deficiency;  as 
there  are  but  three,  fatha  for  a  or  e,  kesra  for  t,  and  damma  for  # 
or  u ;  and  if  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  the  a  and  «^  or 
the  0  ai|d  ti,  produce  any  material  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaniiig  of 
the  words,  undoubtedly  distinct  characters  for  each  of  them  wouU 
have  been  too  necessary  not  to  have  been  assigned  to  each.  This 
inference  will  appear  the  more  just,  when  it  is  observed,  that  the 
roots  of  all  regular  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  consist  of 
ihree,  and  in  some  instances  of  four,  consonants ;  and  that  addi- 
tional consonants,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  person  is 
easily  determinable  by  reference  to  the  subject,  concur  in  forming 
the  personal  inflexions.  The  irregular  verbs  consist  of  three  letten^ 
one  at  least  of  which  is  a  vowel,  or  the  simple  aspirate ;  if  a  vowel, 
it  is  one  of  the  three  which  has  an  alphabetic  representative.  For 
these,  such  a  character  was  indispensable,  and  they  are  ^dl,  except 
the  aspirate,  the  characters  of  long  vowels ;  and  as  such  only  aaen 
to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  1  concave  that  no  great  stress  mm 
laid  on  the  supplementary  sounds,  and  no  great  precision  as  la 
these  of  much  importance.  Perliaps  also,  where  die  nature  of  iha 
language  and  a  regularity  of  the  inflexions  would  admit  of  it,  At 
advantage  of  abbreviation,  by  omitting  the  short  vowels  in  mitii^ 
xaight  have  contributed  to  the  custom  of  so  doing,  where  the  omia-^ 
aion  was  not  likely  to  render  the  sense  ami^guous;  JbutiDrgs^ 
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lermi  vse,  to  nich  s  degree,  the  practice  must  hive  bad  M«e  other 
aHSe  than  die  convenience  of  the  scribe ;  or  the  inconveinence  to 
be  reader  must  have  diminished  its  extent. 

To  the  inference  front  what  has  been  presumed  of  the  natuK  of 
hese  lai^uagea,  another  reason  for  the  small  number  of  vowd 
jnnctera,  and  the  oniisnion  of  vowel  characters,  which  is  so  fr^ 
pwnt,  may  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  progress,  of  io* 
rortion  from  Ineroglyphic  to  alphabetic  character.  Tie  first  step 
oirards  an  alphabet  must,  I  conceive,  have  been  a  syllabic  cha* 
vcter.  But  as  all  primary  attempts  are  imperfect,  the  first,  ia 
his  respect,  probably  weut  no  farther  than  to  have  detected  tlw 
lumber  of  consonants  which  with  vowels  make  syjiabies ;  and  The 
:hree  long  vowels,  which  of  themselves  constitute  syllables,  fMt 
nmking  any  nice  distinction  between  the  broad  a  and  e,  or  betwee* 
he  o  and  It.  In  such  case  each  consonant  must  have  Tcpresentcd 
I  syllable,  it  standing  both  for  the  simple  consonant  togeifaw  witb 
IB  adjunct,  which  was  some  sound  not  clearly  determined  by  the 
Mr  ;  or  which  being  short  was  not  at  iirst  regarded,  as  being  eaailf 
mpplied ;  nor  would  an  error  in  a  short  sound  be  of  any  greit 
XMisequence  m  the  pronunciation  of  wordSj  the  sense  whereof 
mostly  depended  on  the  consonants  and  broad  vowels,  or  in  timet 
when  a  language  was  not  so  far  cultivated  as  to  make  correctBea 
if  pronunciation  a  requisite.  In  later  times  the  syllabic  alphabet 
nray  have  been  brought  into  the  more  perfect  state,  which  may  be 
>baerved  in  the  Ethiopic  alphabet ;  but  this  required  a  minute  an- 
dysis  of  language,  which  was  probably  gradual,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment the  result  either  of  necessity  in  applying  the  original  alphabet 
to  another  language,  or  of  the  labor  perhaps  of  centuries  in  im- 
proving it,  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  original  language 
lo  which  it  was  applied.  * 

If  then  the  >lebrew  alphabet  be  considered  as  syllabic,  (biit  w 
i]^abic  in  a  rude  stale  of  the  invention  of  literal  character,)  it  wiU 
follow,  that  the  points  were  a  later  invention,  intended  UTreme^ 
its  imperfection,  when  the  language  was  in  a  more  caltivKted  state. 
Why  this  mode  was  adopted,  rather  than  that  of  adding  new  th^- 
rsctersto  the  alphabet,  as  the  Greeks  did  to  theirs,  it  is  difficult  to 
magine,  unless  it  was  that  the  law  being  originally  written  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  imperfect  alphabet,  it  was  thought  to  be 
inwerent  to  write  it  with  any  additional  letters ;  and  as  the  copiet 
9f  Ibe  law  read  in  tlie  sj-nagogues  are  not  suffered  to  be  written  wiA 
rowel  points,  this  probably  was  the  real  cause  why  the;  ihd  not. 
Even  the  fvoints  themselves  must,  as  your  correspondent  T.  Y.  baa 
im  jiistiy  observed,  haye  been  but  few  originally;  and  been  mul- 
tifwed  by  degrees,  till  they  were  brou^  to  tbe  state  hi  vAnA 
dbiey  newencembra-  tbe  text ;  and  I  also  bdieve  that  (he  rimple 
(Mist  WB>  the  ifirBt  employed.  Even  for  this  inrpvovement  then 
BBst  bave  beai  some  occewaiy  cause,  eomcwhet  dubious,  ivfncb 
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it  Ivas  desirable  to  ascertain ;  and  that  cagse  I  conceive  to  ttiH, 
been  a  double  power  of  the  jod  and  vau.  For  it  is  very  remaii- 
able^  that  these  two  letters  have  in  various  languages,  and  from  re- 
mote times,  and  probably  traditionally,  had  the  double  pewen  of 
consonants  and  vowels.  The  tirst  use  of  the  point  was  therefim^ 
I  conceive,  to  note  either  when  they  were  to  be  read  as  vowds,  or 
as  the  consonants  with  their  vowel  sound  annexed.    If  the  commoQ 

Sranimar  rules  be  admitted  as  traditiooally  correct,  tbe  Imttor  wm 
le  original  use  of  the  point;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  it.  Has 
convenience  would  naturally  lead  to  a  more  general  applica- 
tion of  the  pointy  by  making  a  similar  use  of  it  so  far,  as  thst 
the  point  uvcr '  any  other  letter  should  stand  for  o  or  t^  and 
under  it  for  i.  The  point  in  the  vau  seems  to  have  been  the  cob- 
trivance  of  a  much  later  date,  and  I  think  properly  a  dagesh  of  tbe 
vau  with  its  vowel,  as,  if  so  contemplated,  it  is  conformable  to  the 
general  use  of  the  point  in  the  uiidae  of  a  letter.  Moreover,  whee 
this  use  of  tlie  point  for  the  vowel  became  familiar,  the  conveuienoii 
of  using  th^  point  alone  and  omitting  the  jod  or  vau ;  or  more  pro* 
bably,  that  of  annexing  the  point,  where  the  jod  or  vau  had  cam* 
ally  been  omitted,  in  preference  to  interlineation,  would  sogg^ 
itself;  and  to  tlie  one  or  the  other  of  these  suggestions,  the  fre-» 
quent  omission  of  these  letters  in  some  copies,  where  they  occor  ia 
others,  may  be  attributed.  In  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  pentateuch 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  omitted,  where  they  ought  regularly  to  be 
found ;  and  hence  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  that  the  points  were  not 
invented  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  since,  if  thqr 
had  been  so,  the  invention  would  probably  have  had  the  sameeffiKl 
on  it,  as  on  the  Heorew  copies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  wouU 
therefore  be  very  desirable,  that  either  the  Samaritan  copy  riiould 
be  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  or,  at  least,  tnat  in  an  edition  of 
the'  Hebrew  bible  the  mattes  lectionis  should  be  restored  whcieTcr 
they  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  text.  I'he  invention  of  *  some  of 
the  points  1  am  inclined  to  attribute,  as  many  others  have  done,  to 
Ezra ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  they  tlien  became  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  priests  to  read  correctly.  In  the  sequel  the 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have  made  a  nicety  of  pronunciatioa 
their  study,  and  t<)  have  completed  the  present  system  of  punctidh 
tiou  before  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Afterwards  they  couU 
scarcely  have  done  it ;  neither  would  it  probably  have  been  so  reve- 
rentially adhered  to,  had  it  not  been  received  as  that  sanctified  by 
the  usage  of  the  temple.  1  cannot  therefore  but  esteem  them^so 
far  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
gua<;e  was  spoken,  when  in  its  highest  state  of  cultivation;  and  cer- 
tainly even  to  us,  the  langiias:e,  when  read  according  to  the  points, 
has  a  pleasing  variety  of  souuds ;  whereas  when  read  without  them, 
and  according  to  the  common  rule,  the  perpetual  recurrence  oT  tbe 
same  vowel  sound  almost  destroys  its  resemblance  to  a  real  Ian- 
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gui^,  and  is  intolerable  to  the  ear ;  though  I  must  confess  that  the 
▼ulgar  moutbbg  of  the  aaiuad  eet  lately  taught  are  not  much  leiq 
•o.  One  who  can  read  \Vith  propriety  will  be  able  to  diitiiwuish 
between  I  long  and  short  a  or  e,  ■ufficietilly  without  it;  and  for 
iIm  press  (ft  or  i)  the  usual  characters  of  these  vowelij  when  loi^ 
wcMud  be  much  less  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 

Hitherto  no  very  satisfactory  rule  has  been  given  for  readim 
vnflKmt  the  points ;  and  it  is  therefore  «ith  great  diffidence  I 
MBture  to  propose  a  method,  which  may  periiapi  have  stnne  ad- 
vantages. Thu  is  to  write  the  pronouns,  and  the  paradigms  of  the 
verba  (omitth^  the  coniugations  pibil  and  pohal)  as  they  are  pro- 
Dounced  according  to  the  vowels,  and  to  commit  these  paradigms, 
and  also  the  pronouns  as  so  written  to  memory ;  und  to  exercise 
die  memory  according  to  tbe  paradigms  in  other  verbs,  till  the  ex- 
pression becomes  ^miliar.  As  to  other  words,  it  will  suffice 
Mtefe  a  vowel  ia  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  any  one 
Aort  vowel,  but  in  all  such  cases  to  use  tbe  same  vowel  for  this 
^ttpoae.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  sound  will  thus  be 
kToided,  and  the  mode  of  reading  will  be  very  nearly  tbe  true  one. 
This  method  would,  I  hope,  be  found  useful,  as  without  the  toil  of 
attending  to  all  the  minute  and  troublesome  variations  of  tlie  points, 
it  may  enable  those  who  read  together  to  understand  each  other. 
Hiat  which  has  principally  induced  iiie  to  offer  siidi  a  rule,  is  aa 
advantage  which  tlie  faculty  of  reading  the  Hebrew  without  points 
iftirria  to  tbe  student,  llie  Hebrew  comuicntaiies,  and  moat 
Dlber  Hebrew  books  that  I  have  met  with,  are  printed  without 
painto,  and  many  of  thne  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially  to 
llle  biblical  •cholar.  Some  of  iheK  are  written  in  very  pure  Hebrew, 
>tben  have  a  mixture  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
miters  lived.  It  bas  been  frequvuily  said,  that  as  there  is  but  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  it  ia  not  worth  while  to 
iludy  the  language  for  the  sake  of  this  one  hook,  which  is  so  ^ell 
Iranclated  into  otlier  languages.  If  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  there 
ire  no  other  books  of  tbe  same  ages  as  any  of  the  books  in  llie 
^ible,  diia  indeed  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  many 
idler  books  in  the  langui^e,  and  for  the  utility  of  the  Jewish  comx 
■enlalOTs,  i  may  refer  to  the  use  made  of  them  by  Ligbtfoot  ja 
\Bm  Horc  Hcbraice ;  and  any  one,  who  attempts  to  convert  thai 
Fv)ps,«a^t  to  learn  first  from  their  own  writings  what  thair  ob- 
jections are. 

JJa»armon,li.C.  PR. 
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CneoNOLOGicAL  Retiosfcct^  or  Memoibs  rf  iheVtiJ' 
ciPAL  Events  of  Mahomxedai?  Uistoet;  yrwn  tk 
death  of  the  Arabian  Legiilator^  to  the  Accetaom  of  tie  Em- 
peror  Jkhar,  and  tie  titaUUhment  of  tie  Mogfud  Emfot  n 
IlimdaMtan.  ¥rom  oiigaal  Peniui  AndKHilies^  by  Hajoi 
David  Psice^  of  die  East  Imfim  Conpuiy  s  Service.  2tJL 
^0.  (the  3rd  not  ^et  published)  Loudon,  1611. 


Althocgh  the  Work  which  we  here  anftomce  has  not  faees  jfi 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  merits  of  those  parts  winch  have  <ppc* 
cd  induce  us  to  recommend  them,  in  die  suuugesl  manner,  not  only  id 
Orientalists,  but  to  the  lovers  of  general  historyt  and  of  extraurdinary 
anecdotes,  and  more  particulailT  to  those  who  may  be  desiroos  of  tn* 
cing  to  Its  source  that  torrent  of  wonderful  events  which  inundated  die 
fairest  regions  of  Asia,  and  overwhelmed  even  some  portion  of  die  £■• 
ropean  world,  and  exposed  it  to  be  subjugated  bj  the  ferocioBS  nd 
enthusiastic  disciples  ot  Mohammed. 

Our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  labor  CA- 
pio)'ed,  and  the  perseverance  displayed,  by  our  ingenious  author  is  die 
composiuon  of  this  Work,  when  we  inform  them  that  he  has  tmnslatwt. 
(from  a  language,  which  "  aU  who  run  can  xot  read")  axid  condened 
into  his  "  Retrospect"  every  thing  instructive  or  interesting  that  can  be 
found  connected  with  his  subject,  in  the  Great  TariUkj  or  Chronicle  of 
Abu  Jati/er  Mohammed  Ben  Jarir,  sumamed  At  Taiari,  or  Tabri,  and 
described  by  the  learned  Ockley  ^History  of  the  Saracens,  tqL  n.  Innr. 
zzxiii.)  as  **  the  Livv  of  the  Arabians,  the  very  parent  of  their  History" 
— A  Manuscript,  of^  which  some  copies  occupy  eight  hundred,  some  a 
thousand  pages,  folio,  or  quarto — he  has  copiously  and  judiciously  bor- 
roY^'ed  fnim  the  celebrated  Persian  work,  entitled  Rottzet  at  Sefa<,  or 
•<  Garden  ot  Purity,"  composed  by  Mtrkhond^  and  generally  tran- 
scribed in  seven  or  eight  large  volumes— from  the  KboUmtei  at  Akk' 
bauTf  and  the  Hahib  asseir  of  the  Historian  A%ofid!eiNtr-— records  of 
considerable  extent— from  the  Tarikh  Guzeideh^or  "  Select  Chronicle,^ 
by  Hamdallah  Mastotcfi  of  Cazoin — and  other  rare  and  Taluable  an- 
nals. 

From  such  voluminous  manuscript  materials,  to  peruse  which,  with 
the  attention  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  work,  wai^  in  itsrif, 
a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Major  Price  has  collected  a  stock  of 
the  most  entertaining  and  useful  information  respecting  an  occurrence 
that  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  stupendous  in  the  history 
.  of  mankind  -To  the  feebleness  of  their  opponents,  and  especially  of 
the  enervated  Persiaz^  we  nuy  attribute  in  gteat  measure  the  snccoM 
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•of  the  Musulmans*  strms,  and  the  rapid  propagation  of  their  new  re- 
-li^on. 

^  Oar  author  is  of  this  opinion*  and  thns  expresses  it  in  the  opening  of 
]|is  Work — "  That  there  existed  in  tht  genius  of  Mahomedanism  some- 
idnne  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  powerful  energies,  and  exertions. 
Ins  been  too  widely  and  fearfully  exemplified  in  the  unparalleled  suc- 
'Cets  pf  its  votaries  to  be  made  a  question  of :  but  without  conceding 
'too  fsu*  to  the  opiDJox\s  of  some  very  diAmguished  modem  authorities 
.on  the  subject,  there  are  in  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages  sufficient 
'^[rounds  for  the  belief  that  its  early  and  rapid  udvancement  is  to  be 
Jucribed  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  degenerate  spirit  of  its  opposers*  and 
to  the  already  corrupted  state  of  Christianity  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.     If,  indeed,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  benevolence^  delivered 
in  spotless  purity  by  a  mild  Redeeiper,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  had  even  at  that  perfod  through  human  folly  and  deprav- 
hj  suffered  a  deplorable  perversion ;  if  the  minds  of  men  were  become 
•abeady  unhineed  and  embittered  by  acrimgnious  controversies,  by  im- 
'peos,  unavailing,  and  contradictory  attempts  to  analyze  those  mysfer* 
loas  properties,  of  the  Divine  Nature,  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  hu- 
dnan  £iculties  to  comprehend  \  if  the  sole  object  of  pure  and  rational 
devotion  had  been  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of^  through  the  degrading 
JDbstitation  of  image-worship,  <  throu^  the  cloud  of  martyrs,  saintSy 
had  ansels  interj)osed  before  die  throne  of  Omnipotence  ;*  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  that,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  which 
thai  generally  pervaded  the  mass  of  society,  the  world  was  sufficiently 
predisposed  to  embrace  any  change  or  innovation  that  x^ight  be  re- 
^iCommended  for  its  adoption,  under  the  influence  of  superior  talents  and 
a  jplausible  exterior  of  sanctity.    The  surprise  will  therefore  cease  that 
.with  endowments  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  with  the  united  aid  of 
£aud  and  violence,  the  self-commissioned  and  aspiring  legislator  of 
tbe  Arabs  should  have  succeeded  in  encTafting  on  the  minds  of  his  tm- 
infbtmed  but  ardent  countrymen,  togeuier  with  the  sublime  and  etdv 
Jial  truth  that  there  is  only  one  Gk>d,  an  acquiescence  at  least,  it  not  a 
lidiefy  in  the  unconnected  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran  %  and  in  die  fiction 
-necessary,  perhaps,  to  the  estaolishment  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  less 
to  the  views  of  ambition,  that  he  was  the  aposde  of  God. 
:    M  It  would  be  foteijg^  to  the  design  of  these  pages  to  delineate  the 
nnmerous  artifices,  devised  by  the  Arabian  prophet  to  acquire  that 
tmboonded  ascendancy  which  he  is  known  to  have  established  over  the 
sninds  of  his  followers :  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  tremendous  syi- 
tam  of  enthusiasm,  which  triumphed  for  a  time  over  the  sacred  bsuu 
Jiers  of  the  cross ;  which  scared  the  Roman  eaele  from  the  towers  of 
the  city  of  Constantine  ;  and  which,  had  it  not  been  seasonably  arxes^i 
•ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  its  author,'  by  that  providence  which  directed  the  batlle-axe  of 
Charles  Martel,  would,  to  borrow  for  once  the  glowing  language  of  the 
doquent  Gibbon,  peradventure  long  since  have  reared  die  emerdd 
standard  of  the  race  of  Fatima  on  the  pinnacles  of  St.  Paul's  Gather 
AaL"    p.  2. 
^ .  Tbe  xiistary  before  us  compunces  with  die.  eighth  year  of  die  Hkk^ 
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ger0f  or  of  Mohammed's  exile  from  his  native  citr  MeccStivluckci^ 
responds  to  the  year  629  of  the  Christian  sera,  when  hostilities  06C» 
red  between  that  Arabian  adventurer  and  the  troops  of  Hendnii 
Emperor  of  the  east.  In  the  first  volume,  which  contains  aboie  ai 
hundred  pages,  we  arc  conducted  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  temmft 
or  to  the  year  of  Mohammed's  zra  IS2,  through  the  reigns  of  Al^ 
bekre,  Omar,  Othman  and  Ali— the  Kkoiq/a  rashrddm^  orthodox  sr 
legitimate  Khalifs,  as  those  first  successors  of  the  prophet  are  doiK 
minated— from  them  the  reins  of  empire  were  transferred  to  Hasn^ 
Mauweiah,  (first  Khalifof  the  Ommeyah  dynasty)  Yezzeid,  Maii«» 
all  II.,  Mer^aun,  Abdulmelek,  Walid,  Suliman,  Mutausem  BiDdii 
Yezzeid  II.,  Hashaum,  Walid  II.,  Yezzeid  III.,  Ibrahizn*  and  Mcr* 
waun  II.,  with  whose  flight  into  Egypt  and  death  the  first  Vofam 
concludes. 

From  this  we  shall  extract  some  passages  relative  to  that 
tyrant,  Hejaujc,  the  son  of  Yussuf,  who  died  (probably  of  the 
pediculosu^)  at  the  age  of  fifty  four,  in  the  year  714^  or  of  the  Hgtn 
95.     Having  informed  us  that  this  monster  had  by  his  arfaitxtuy  anfr 
dates  alone  caused  the  death  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twentw  do» 
sand  persons,  **  there  were  after  all,"  adds  the  historiaxit  <*foDaid  inthe 
different  prisons  of  his  government,  when  providence  thought  fit  It 
relieve  mankind  f  om  his  oppressions,  no  less  than  thirty  tfaoiuandiiKB 
and  twentv  thousand  women  ;  many  of  these  confined  in  diat  spedei 
of  prison  invented  by  himself,  without  roof,  in  which,  alternately  ex- 
po^ to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  coU^ 
Keat,  and  rain,  the  unhappy  victims  were  left  to  suffer  under  evciy 
Yariety  of  pain  and  wretchedness.    To  the  execration  in  ^diich  he  wm 
universally  held  by  the  subjects  of  his  authority,  Hejanje  was  not  en- 
tirely a  stranger.    One  day  while  passing  through  a  piece  of  gnmnd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mcdeinah,  he  observed  a  man  employed  ia 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  with  whom  entering  into  conversation,  he  ad& 
ed  him,  among  other  questions,  what  sort  o£  a  roan  he  considmd  H^ 
janje  to  be ;  the  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself,  very  bluntly  replied,  that  he  was  a  profligate  and  8ii> 
gidous  miscreant ;  <  knowest  thou  who  I  am  ?'  said  Heiauje— '  perhaps 
not,'  replied  the  peasant  —  *I  am  Hejauje,' exclaimed tiie tyrant — 'and 
I,'  added  the  peasant,  widi  considerable  presence  of  mind,  *  knowest 
thou  who  I  am  ?'  ^  no,'  said  Hejanje  —'I  am/  proceeded  the  odiov 
■one  of  the  clients  of  the  unfortiinute  house  of  Zobair:  among  my 
other  afflictions  subject  to  a  derangement  of  intellects  fbr  three  daji 
in  the  year ;  to  my  misfortune,  that  on  which  we  have  met  is  one  ef 
those  days !'— Smiling  at  the  promptitude  of  the  reply,  Hejanje  qnitted 
him  without  further  notice.     On  his  death-bed  he  al^  appears  to  hfft 
been  haunted  with  a  similar  curiosity  on  this  subject ;  and  he  employe 
cd  one  of  his  confidential  servantr  to  collect  from  the  conversation  cf 
the  people  their  opinion  of  his  character :  he  had  the  consolatioQ  ti 
learn  that  if  there  was  a  finger's  breadth  in  Heli  it  would  be  iueired 
tot  Hejanje.''    p.  481. 

The  Second  Volume  of  this  Chronological  Retrospect  extends  ti 
above  seven  hundred  pages,  and  comprehends  the  rci^os  of  aUtk 
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D  Somctgna,  from  AtnJl  Abbu  ■!  fieffiiiih  (who  aKDiiH 
■d'the  goTORuncnt  Atuui  Hijcn:  13S,  A.  D.  75a)  to  Stiltaa  Alun«l 
MUnr,  who  died  in  the  year  of  Cfarin  110^  or  of  the  Hijen  81L 
Jb  thti  Tolnme  the  hiitoty  of  Hatoon  AtrKshid  »  peculuulj  intcreit* 
■^and  hia  cnieldeaructunof  dMBatmecidefajnily  umUiduedi 
^^  the  Khalif's  couent,  indeed  in  consequence  of  hit  ■poDinncoiM 
Mbr*  that  monarch'i  beautifiil  nster,  the  accompliihed  Abbaaafa, 
frfnmr  ^a  bride  of  Jaaier  BantieU— but  on  the  hard  conditionc  of 
Bvnv  together  as  if  thef  had  never  been  united  in  xaairiage ;  that 
4hk  conditians  were  not  tcrupulouily  observed)  the  biitfa  of  a  mm 
■fErinntly  proved,  and  by  order  of  tlw  unrelenting  Khalii^  Metrovr* 
l^'fitToriCe  ennuch,  reluctantly  decapitated  the  nnfoitanzte  Jaaiert  and 
\at  tacei  of  moa  ancient  and  iUntttious  origin,  wu  extirpated  (with  OM 
•leeption)  \>j  the  slaughter  of  its  vatious  member*,  even  of  those  ta 
^  sate  of  iniancy  and  of  extreme  old  age..  ••  To  concludd"  nyt 
Vb^/ai  ftice,  "  this  sketch  of  the  splendid  career  and  miserable  cata^ 
^i«1k  of  a  family  so  celebrated)  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  ii^ 
trodoce  withont  an  a^ogj  the  following  observatian  derived  irttm 
^W^f  fonrce.  Among  the  extraordinary  occuirences  which  it  haa 
Iplkn  »  my  lot  to  transcnbe,  says  the  author  of  the  work  to  which  we 
n&Ttdiat  which  I  am  about  to  mention  is  perhaps  not  the  least  singa> 
||r  or  deserving  onr  consideration— on  some  occauon  or  other,  a  ce^ 
tun  bistoriao  relates  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  a  register 
cr  nwmonndnm  of  Harfin-ratlud's  expenditure ;  in  this,  under  a  sitw 

SI  date,  he  found  recorded  an  article  of  that  monarch's  mmiificuce 
Jaaftr  the  son  of  Yaheya,  that  patron  of  excellence  alone  t  which  is 
nld  and  silw,  in  rich  apparel  and  catpetingi  spices  and  petfiimes^ 


_, M  the  value  of  thirty  millions  t^dii^nns  (at  the  lowest  caU 

W'ht'f"  687,500  pounds).  Tiiis  may  enable  us  to  fonn  some  conce^ 
^on  of  the  extent  of  I^rfln's  liberality  to  this  distinguished  iamJlya 
vjule  they  enjoyed  die  sunshine  of  his  favor.  Alas  I  continuet  the 
IBBe  bistanian,  in  the  very  next  pagei  I  could  uot  but  remark,  that  the 
conpanitively  trifling  sum  of  fourteen  dinaurs  and  half  a  daunkab 
^diiaut  GL  tt.Gd.)  sumced  to  provide  the  bitumen  and  combustibles 
■mm IT  to  cmuume  the  bones  of  the  same  Jaaier,  so  long  and  igno> 
iaiaibnuy  luspended  to  a  gibbet  at  Baghdad.'    p.  76. 

Afiera  perusal  of  these  voluminous  annals,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  how 
ymy  fisw  amongst  the  numerous  Soveicigns,  whose  actions  they  recorc^ 
have  merited  the  tide  of  good  men;  or,  rather,  how  very  few  have  not 
rtm  1 1 1  il  to  be  sdgmadzed  with  the  epithet  of  bad.  They  seem  ia 
JMnenl  to  have  considered  the  world  as  made  solely  for  their  use,  or 
fir  the  purpose  of  administering  to  their  sensnal  j^ntifications  )  net 
'Aat  they  were  made  for  the  people,  but  the  people  for  them  t  of  xamj 
die  coiMlnct  appears  to  have  been  dictated  alieraatelv  by  cafnccb 
ondtf,  and  suspicion.     We  accidentally  open  Major  Price's  lecontf 


»  at  page  158,  &om  which  we  shall  extract  the  fUlowing  aneo- 

4Mtt  of  Motewukke^  who  was  assassinated  by  the  conlriTance*  or,  at 
least,  irith  die  consent,  trf'hisson  Muntosser  in  theyear  861t  orof  the 
Mafaomedan  xra  S47. — "  For  the  remaining  four  or  five  yens  of  die 
fd^ofMottmikkclwc  are  caosttaincd  to  ncondle  oonelrcs  ui.tlie 
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of  some  of  those  instances  cyf  FoIIt-  amd  depraTiQr,^iriKh  Hk 
serve  to  place  the  character  of  this  priace  in  a  aiore  conninions  poiflK 
of  view  ;  one  of  the  amusements  in  which  he  chose  to  indn^lBBd^ 
was  to  give  a  magn-ficeiit  entertatninenty  and  in  the  momeni  of  diek 
brightest  conviviality  to  turn  a  lion  loose  among^  his  astonished  )psZ\ 
another,  was  to  introduce  a  snake  into  the  sleeve  of  some  unfiRUtf 
courtier,  upon  whom,  when  bitten,  it  \vas  his  practice  to  dmnseUBn^ 
by  mukini  experiments  with  antidotes  ;  another  notable  jest^iniUk 
be  very  frequently  delighted  to  spdrt  'With  the  apprebensioDS  of  lii 
court,  was  to  cast  broken  jars,  full  of  scorpionsy'  mtto  the  nwfat  cf  i 
crowded  assembly  to  their  mfinite  horror  and  annoyance.  HisdHti» 
lion,  however,  was  more  inunediafidy  accelerated  by  the  di^wsKsag 
of  Seyf,  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  chief,  of  the  lands  which  he  heU  in  in- 
haul  or  Persian  Irak,  and  the  territory  of  Isfahann,  in  order  to  bcrtov 
them  upon  his  favorite  minister ;  and  perhaps  not  less  by  his  TexatXMi 
treatment  of  the  son  whom  he  had  expressly  nominated  as  impr^'^ 
successor  to  his  throne  and  dimity ;  whose  name  he  would  occasiondj 
condescend  to  makea/yunofT observing  that,  instead  of  3/iiie/iuieri ba 
dtle  should  have  been  Muniuzzer  ;  as  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
period  of  his  father's  death.  On  other  occasions,  after  drenching  nnj 
liis  intellects  with  intoxicating  liquors,  he  would  cause  the  same  Km  to 
be  plied,  without  intermission,  witli  repeated  draug;hts  of  tlie  diffinstag 
and  impure  overflowings  of  debauch — by  these  accumulate  msnta^ 
Muntusser  was  at  last  unpelled  to  the  unnatural  and  ne^ons  ranb- 
tion  of  forming  a  conspiracy  among  the  Turkish  slayes,  against  die 
life  of  his  father."    p.  153. 

From  the  same  volume  we  learn  that  Sultan  Mahmiid  of  GIkzhbi 
being  desirous  of  entertainine  at  his  court  one  of  the  renowned  sonf  of 
Seljuk  was  gratified  by  a  visit  from  Israeli,  whom  he  received  in  die 
most  honorable  and  flattering  manner.  <*  On  this  occasion,  phdng 
the  illustrious  stranger  on  the  throne  beside  himself^  Mahmud  bsaki, in 
the  course  of  conference,  to  have  demanded,  in  the  event  tliat  an  enaof^ 
ency  might  arise,  in  which  ho  should  require  it,  what  number  of  caw 
ry  they  were  able  to  send  to  his  assistance.  Israefl,  who  had  a  couple  of 
arrows  in  the  quiver  suspended  to  his  shoulder,  laid  one  of  them  before 
the  monarch  and  told  him,  that  if  he  transmitted  that  arrow  to  the  r^ 
sidence  cf  his  tribe,  his  orders  would  be  attended  by  one  hundred 
thousand  horse.  The  Sultan  again  demanded,  what,  if  more  vere 
required  ?  this,  replied  the  son  of  Seljuk,  placing  the  second  arrow  in 
the  hands  of  Mahmud,  will  brin^  finy  thousand  more  to  thy  support 
And  the  Suhan  demanding  a  third  time  what,  if  still  more  were  neces- 
sary to  as:iure  his  s:ifcty,  the  Seljukian  laid  the  quiver  before  him,  and 
assured  liini  that  if  he  sent  that  aitlclc  of  his  equipment  into  Turkes- 
tauii,  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  horse  would  speed  to  hit 
as'.ijiaiice.  Upon  this,  becoming  suddenly  jealous  of  the  midtitudinous 
force  of  the  Seljukians,  in  tlie  very  midst  of  the  festivities  with  which 
he  lin4  hitherto  entertained  him,  he  condemned  his  unoffending  guest 
to  iii!piv.onnifni  in  the  fortress  of  Kalinjaur,  where  he  continued  to  the 
day  r.fhisdcith."     p.  ;U(). 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  more  copious  extracts  fix>m  these  intemt- 


caaractcn  (AJuuaian  or  Uimeiel  contBUunp  the  Mtiniunaji  conieision 
tihiAt  "  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  messenger, 
"-  - "  whet,  of  God."  The  royal  titles  bestowed  upon  the  Persian  mon- 
oj  the  K&aas  of  Eatai  or  Taxtary,  and  within  a  circle,  the  sum, 
^om  cBie  half  to  ten  dirhons,  or  frtnn  two  pence  ^uee  farthings  to 


LatmPotm,  SSI 

■g  VoIbhwii  hnt  we  ctimot  close  them  widioiit  aoticisg  (what  will 
fnb»bikf  nmiie  maay  of  onr  readers^  that  the  boundless  and  indi^ 
cnminariiy  Oboalit  j  of  Ker  Khatottn  r  about  the  rear  1 99i  of  our  zra)' 
Bve  origin  to  the  institatton  of  TcMit-KhamuiA,  banking-honses,  or' 
otM^-AoiiM^iiliere,  on  oblong  pieces  of  paper,  were  tnipreaed  cettaia 
diaracten  (Khataian  or  Chinese)  containuiK  the  Mumlman  conieision 
offtUh.  •  ■  -  -  J  -  -J*- 
orptophc 
aruu  hj  I 

^om  tBi_  ._ , , ^ , ^ 

xbor  shillings  and  seVen  pence)  forwhich  each  «otf  was  to  be  consTder- 
ed  as  an  equivalent,  and  received  hj  all  the  liege  subjects  of  Key  Khz- 
tun,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punishment  denounced  against  them, 
their  wives  and  diildren.  It  appears,  however,  (see  vol,  II,  p.  598.) 
diat  the  general  circulation  of  this  paper  money  could  not  be  enfnrced 
bt  any  tJireats,  so  loudly  did  the  people  clamor  against  it,  and  the 
Monarch  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  the  decree  by  which  it  had  been 
iuued. 

In  illnsttation  of  his  Chronological  Retrospect,  Major  Price  hat 
sreGxed  to  the  second  volume  an  excellent  map  of  Asia,  executed  by 
Kecle,  with  considerable  neatness ;  on  a  scale  sufitciently  large  to  place 
before  the  reader  at  one  view  all  the  principal  scenes  of  action  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  woA.  A  third  and  final  volume  may,  we 
ondentand,  be  soon  expected  i  and  on  its  appearance  we  shall  resume 
our  remarks  on  the  whole  work,  of  which  the  parts,  hitherto  publi^Jied, 
have  afforded  us  so  much  gratification. 

Mean^ile  irom  a  dedication  addressed  to  the  Court  ot  I>irector« 
of  the  East  India  Company,  we  are  induced  to  hope  that  Major  Price's 
double  claim  to  the  favor  of  that  respectable,  wealthy,  and  ppweifiil 
body,  has  not  been,  or  mil  not  be,  forgotten  ;  he  now  appears  before 
(beta  in  his  literary  character  as  a  mentoiious  author — they  have  long 
known  that  as  a  soldier,  he  has  honorahly  fought  and  bled,  m  thtir  Mr- 
rice,  aad  in  his  Country's  cause. 


Serenissimo  Atausia  et  Nassavia  Principi, 

GUUELHO     FBEDERICO, 
TotiuB  Bel^  legitime  Domino,  Cet.  Cet.  Cet 


Thb  following  Patriotic  Effiiflon  was  Mnt  to  ua  aoon  after  lh« 
enMncipation  of  HoUand,  by  Prodmor  Nodd^  of  RotterdiiQ. 
Ws  camwt  refuse  it  t  plue  in  our  JounMlf  allhouf^  Aeoccnioa 


dl  the  verses  if  lAamk  fofg^tunfk,  atht m^^iiXmtri^9i^goM 
events  wludi  have  siiux  qceuifed;  Tkpf  vritt  peiftMpi  bi  tbe  more 
valuable^  as  the/4ut  tlMs'l«t,'in  which  it  was  peliliittB^him  by 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  indiilge.  The  ProfinB^or  i;  no  more! 
That  his  latter  moiti'eilts,'  hbweiisr,  were  cheeired  by  die  surroondiog 
scenes  of  joy  and  euiItatioD^  the  fiirflowing  IiBfii  r^ivtll  aamfeil 
We  have  the  satisfaction  qt  bayiof  in  lOnr.  powaabn  what  M& 
Criticisms  he  left  behind  him,  winch  We  iMl'  iMrt  fail  tp  hiscn  is 
the  Journal. 

Jam  patrios  fines  inviais  et  arva  BatavAm, 

Unde  fuit  foede  gens  tua  pulsa  prius, 
Arva,  latrociniis  longum  populata,  diuqoe 

FrancigenAm  ah  !  diro  prasda  pai^  jS^^  1 
Hen !  memiuisse  piget^  nimiuni  at  memuiifse  neyesse  eit, 

Quls  fuerit  diris  gens  pia  pressa  malis. 
Xijbertatis  amor  Belgarum  in  stirpe  vigebat, 

%t  patriae  tota  mente  repotta  sains! 
Legibus  et  justis,  justo  et  modcramine  tutoa 

Ducebat  privo  sub  lare  quis^ue  dies. 
Nee  sasvum  norat  pallena  metuiase  tjrannui% 

Collavp.  servili  subdere  lenta  jugo. 
fjuinina  Castalidum,  Phoebique,  et  templa  Minem^ 

Adsiduusjuvenum  concelebrabat  honor. 
Mcrcatura  sagax,  nulio  retinente  capistro, 

Portabat  varias  totius  orbis  opes ; 
(3astaque  religio,  non  uUi  obnoxia  viaclo, 

Artibus  et  turpi  fraude  doloque  carensj 
Nee  minus  a  dira  sejuncta  supersdUone, 

Divinum  omabat  numen  amore  pio. 
Aureaque  hie  vere  degcbant  secula  cives^ 

Quaiia  Satumo  re^e  fuere  prius. 
Felices  populi,  sua  si  bona  nosse,  suaque 

Tranquilli  scissent  conditione  fnu ! 
At  levis  ambitio,  dominandi  et  ssva  cupido 

(His  auruni  vitiis  semina  prima  dedit) 
Et  livor  patriae  patres  incessere  coepit, 

Spargere  et  occulta  tetra  aconita  manu. 
Et  miremur  adhuc,  CGcium  oppugnasse  gigantes, 

Dictaque  in  aetemum  probra  fuisse  Jovcm  i 
Hinc  peregrina  cohors,  occiso  rege  triumphans^ 

£t  dudum  quodvis  ausa  patrare  nefas, 
Seditione  potens,  et  nulli  parcere  sueta, 

Sed  nata  arbitrio  vivere  ubique  suo. 


•,■  ■■  / . 


Zatiti  Peem.  SS9 

*  Pimcigmftn  fgoonoBf  in  nottm  wccsntoBt  ortt| 
•  E%  flpqfy  lernli  emicta  tiouNferBplflC. 
JjtA  nuUtia  honor,  nuUp.  oit  reranintki  jori^ 

'Oomii  ncloris  wcHm,  Ubido  Mgit 
Et  aeae  et  natM,  vitamque  ipMimane  pndorem  i 

Cedere  nuIititNU  wim  reperta  muus* 
Ipsa  etenim  miieiis  sitti  sunt  suspiiia  fraudi, 

Etmjmm  hcrysnt  unukm  insttr  habent. 
Tanttt  morta  mialk  gensy'tiBlu  cinctepei^^ 

Unde  babtiit  dine  conditionis  opem  i 
Nempe  Deus,  coelo  tandeipi  oiiaeratiis  ab  alto^ 

IpsjB  suis  Belgis  portiis  et  ara  fuit 
Turba  satellitii^  GaHorum  addGcta  tynuino^ 

Netcio  quo  subito  victa  timore  fii^t* 
Auxilio uobis •ociua,  certequeaalnti, 

Miflsos  ab  extremo  littore  miles  ade^t.  * 
Ipaaqiie  Araumadiun  soboles,  tutela  perennb 

QuK  Batavis,  dono  numinis,  ecce,  venit* 
Salve,  Heros  Gulielme  I  Deus,  J)eus  ipse  qmetam 

Te  jubet,  et  genfi  reddSrb  jura  ta». 
Te  duoe  libertas,  nulli  viohinda  ^nmno^     .  /  ^. 

Perpetuum  sospet  perstat  in  aede  sua. 
Te  duce,  longiaqoas  tendens  Mercator  in  orai^ 

Divitias  et  opes,  tutaque  lucrapetat. 
Prisca  Academiis  redeat  b(Hia  jRuna,  Lyrpjjigye^ 

Et  Muse  et  Pboebus  thurea  dona  ferant. 
JEtemum  nostris  malesuada  calumnia  terris 

£xulet,  et  levitas,  que  mAis  omne  parit;, 
Veraqne  religio^  dullo  fucatiC  colore, 

Civibus  imstillet  Junque  fasque  piis. 
Et  sua  simplicitas  reddatur,  ut  ante,  Batavo, 

Antiqua  et  teheat  pectora,  puncta  fides ! 
Denique,  Francigendm  pnfalis  ubicunque  maniplis^ 

Invisat  nostras  pax  diutuhia  I^res. 
Famaque  Arausiadum  nuUo  non-crescat  in  fm, 

Quam  canat  astemum  nosterj  ametque  nepios !   .      \ 

Jn  Ermmiano  Raierodami  A.  D;  XXri  Dee.  H.  M. 

p.ES.  gioiactcxiit 


•  ■  ••• 


MANUSCRIPTS  CLASSICAL,  BIBLICAL, 
AND  BIBLIC0-0RIENTAL.4^No.  IV. 


I*  fTe  have  made  arrangemaUs^ar  collecting  an  account 
of  AI.L  ifmaBtngt$  on  fhe  foregoing  departments  of 
Literature^  which  at  present  ejcist  in  the  various  Pub- 
xic  Ltbraries  in  Great  Bhitaik.  JVe  shall  con- 
tinue  them  in  each  Number  tilljbushedy  when  an  Index 
skaU  be  given  of  the  whole.  IFe  shall  then  collect  an 
account  if  the  Mamucr^ts  in  the  Rotal  him/  Ihpe- 
KiAL  Libraries  on  the  Continent.  All  commwfi- 
cations  from  our  Friends  will  be  of  assistasice  to  our 
mmiartakwg.  __^,^^_ 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.    No,  IV, 

BIBUOTUECA  MS.  HARLEIANA. 


MLIAHUS. 

Sec.  XIV.  [No.  6295.] 


^SCHINES. 
.87.  SptBtola  tru.    Sec.  XIF,  [No.  5610.] 

88.  l^cl»  2C4.    See.  XV.  [No.  5635.] 

89.  Ontio  Artf  -nj;  xctfanr^^ltcf.  [No.  6322.] 

Otu.  Th«  afft  of  this  MS.  is  unoertun.    Bat  from  its  possesung  cbane* 
twistic*  of  the  13th  centuiy,  it  msy  be  assigned  probably  to  that  period. 


^SOPUS. 

90.  JE$opic<efabidet  150.    Sec.  XV.  [No.  5543.] 

Oto.  These  &bles  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  are  different  fitm 
those  which  are  usually  published  under  ttutt  title.  A  short  life  of  £sop  n 
subjoined  to  them. 


Mamaaripul  555. 

91.  Fahvia  JEiopici^  SO  cum  fragmento  31  mi  on&ne  insoUlo. 

[No^  5744.]  ■ 

ObsSf  These  fables  appear  to  have  been  written  by  some  more  recent 
eop^iftCy  and  the  arnmgeinent  of  them  corresponds  more  closely  with  that 
which  prevails  in  our  present  editions. ,  They  are  28  in  number,  the  last  of 
which  19  thie  same  as  the  dlst  in  the  prec^ng. 


ANTIPATRIS. 

92,  Epigranmata  in  Orpheum  et  Pindarum.    Sec.  XF,  [Noi 

93.  J^rl/oi  )}g«-fX£yeToi  ^U  'Opfia.     [No.  1752.] 

Obss,  Coder  quo  haec  describuntur  non  antiquitate  sed  idiomate  et  fan- 
late  valde  prsstit.  Totus  est  Graecus  et  scripta  inibi  exhibita  sunt  inter 
Classica  enumeranda.  Illius  AvTiyp«<p«y,  durante  Pagan  isroo,  descriptum  eiat 
ut  mihi  videtur  consideratione  vocum  JiyaBnT^n  suramis  nlurinus  pagjuus 
exaratarum  a  quo  ritu  Christianonim  Religio  semper  abnomiit.  Inillo 
reperitur  InscripUo  rarissima  in  laudem  Antonini  imperatoris  etPt^inii 
Philosopbi,  insculpta  ut  videtur  Imperii  sui  anno  prime.  Sequunturdi* 
Yersorum  yersiculi  et  epigrammata,  au^enque  daudunt  Pindari  opera  [^ 
raque  cum  versibus  ad  lUum  spectantibus.    inter  has  legiintur, 

et  iterum, 

TiD  ^AfnwSiffw  fVt  tits  mMu 


APOLLODORUS. 

94.  BibKotheca.    Sec.  (fortan)  XFL  [No.  5732.] 

Obu.  Codex  Cbartaceus  summa  elegantia  descriptus  continet 
1^1  sine  divisione  librorum. 

■ 

05.  Poliorcetica  cum  variu  lectiombus  a  Johan.  Meursio  cotkcHu 
[No.  6309.] 

Ohs$.  Forte  manu  Johannls  Meursii  scriptus.  De  his  ita  scribit  in  prim» 
folio.  ^  Descripsi  e  codice  Andres  Schotti  et  altero  Academise  nostne  Lu§^ 
duno-Batavins ;  in  qiio  utroque  qux  optima  essent  in  Textum  recepi'y  anno« 
tataad  cram  libri  difVercntia  lectionis;  itaque  literaS.  a^3^pta|  Schetti 
dicem  designate  L.  Lugduno-Batavin.  ubi  vera  nulla  litera  esiaascri^ta, 
nostra  est  emendatio."  •'  •  .    >    r,.**     .     • 


APOLLONIUS.         *    -.      ^  '..v 


96.  Epistola.    Sec.  XV.  [No.  5635.] 


ARISTIDESr. 

97.— ).  Sermones  de  THony^f-^.  Sermanei  de  ff erode.    Sei^ 
XF.  [No.  5547.]     -  ' 


JRISTOPHjlNES: 
g».  Plutus.    Sec.  XVI.  [No.  l675.] 


O&fs.  Perpetuis  fere  commentariis  atique  gjloMMMtis  uiteHkieaiilnt  9^ 
Bo^eti  ProAsssori^  ut  videtor  illustratus. 


9^ — 1.  Plutus  a  versu  ^^66, — d.  Nubes  cum  giasiUi 
bu$  et  marginalibus.    Sec.  XIV,  [No.  6726.] 

Ohn,  Prsmittitur  Hypothesis  hiyus  Comedias  et  suboecdutr  ^poCheiis 
Hanartim 

KX), — 1.  Pluius. — 2.    Nebttht   cum   gloms   tnUrUmearibus.^ 
S.  Rana.    [No.  6307.] 

•Cte.  Manu  ftoliquiore  et  icboluf  Aomuillii. 

)01.~K  Plutus. 
Chi.  The  first  334  verses  are  wanting  in  this  MS.  of  the  Play. 

109. — 2.  Nubes. — 3.  Rana. 

~,  06m.  Hiiic  passim  adsunt  argumenta  et  scholia  in  marginibos ;  et  glossz 
later  Uneas  plerumque  nibrica  scripts. 

Sec  XF.  {No.  5664.] 

103.  Fragmentum  Nubium  a  versu, 

gi  versuum  sequentium  53  usque  ad 

X».  fi^e,  wiTuu  yetf  rhs^.    Sec.  XF.  [No.  5629.] 


•  v'^  JRISTOTELES. 

104.  Collectanea  nofmulla  ex  Categoriis  wifl  igfiiivilof.  [No.  191.] 

105.  Hores  de  elegendis  etfugtendis^  excerpta  de  tertio  Topkfh 

rum.    [No.  267.] 

'3l06w  Epistola  ad  Jlexandrum  Macedonem  de  Conservatmt 
Sanitatis.    —^No.  97^.] 

]P7.  Fragmentum  Problematum.    [No.  218.] 

108. — 1.  Epistola  ad  Peticionem  Alexandri  missa^ — 2.  Seertia 
secretorum  sive  de  regimhte  principis  ad  Alexandnim 
Magnum  lAbris  X.    [No.  399-] 

109*  Liber  de  secretis  secretorum  sive  de  regimine  Principum  ad 
Mexandrum  Regem.    [No.  1008.] 

Cfh$s,  The  above  MSS.  of  Aristotle  form  parts  of  volumes  which  contaiQ 
various  tracts  on  Divinity,  Astronomy,  &c.  written  by  several  hands,  and 
M  different  times.  Their  ages  thereiore  caauot  be  aasigoad  with  accuracy. 

110.  Dialecta.    [No.  1677-] 


^ 


Mamucripu.  SSf 

tantL  €odex  [SOid.]  iater  «]&a  cooHmtt  *^  aAimalium  quormidftiii  bicvM 
iptiones  cum  eisposidonibus  asceticis.''  Hse  rubrica  Aristoteli  aed  pw» 
Atribuuntur. 

— 1*  PradieamMorum  Liber j^^.  De  Initrpreiutiome  Liber. 

— ^3.   Sex  jnincipiorum  Liber.--^.   Friomm  Analytics 
'    rum  Liber. — 5.  Posteriorum  Libri  duo.'-^6.  Elenchormm 

Libri  duo. — 7.   Tovicorum    Libri  octo.-^-^.  De  AnUiiim 

Libri  tre$.    Sec.  XIV.  [No.  S27«.] 

tf.  Manu  Volpeit.  de  Wolmarkhusen  fiiere  scripta  A.  D.  1308. 

Ethicorum  Nichomachohm  libri  decern.  Sec.  XV.  [No.  5396.] 

n.  Ad  finem  est  Arbor  Virtutam  et  Vitionim  secundum  Aristotelen, 
;ie  picta ;  ornata  in  angulis  foUi,  inaigaibua  Regiia  Francito  et  De^pi»* 
.  et  duobus  aliis, 

— 1.  Physicorum  libri  octo. — ^2.  De  cctlo  et  wmndo  litH 
tres. — 3.  De  generatione  Kber.'"^.  De  meteoris  libri  qu^ 
inor. — ^5.  De  Atiima  libri  frw.— 6.  De  Memoria  et  Rtm 
winisceatia  liber ,r^.  De  Morie  ei  Vita  liher.-^.  .Die 
Spiritu  et  Atdma  liber. — 9.  De  Somno  et  Vigilia  Ub^r:-^ 
10.  De  Sensu  et  Semato  b'ier. — 11.  De  Plantis  liber ^ 
Sec.  XIV.  [1^0.  3487.] 

u.  These  are  written  in  the  Oothk  Character  iq  twe  oolumns  witli 
rrous  marginal  notes. 

Ad  Alexandrum  Epistola^    Sec.  XIV. ,  [No  3703.] 

Analyticorum  posteriorwn  libri.    Sec.  XV.  iNo.  55S6.1 

1 .  Catesoritc.'^Q.  De  Interpretatione. — 3.  Analytica  Priorek 
libri  atu>. — 4.  Analytica  Posteriora  libri  duo. — 5.  Topi' 
corum  libri  octo. — 6.  lit  pi  cro^MTixwy  ikiyx,»y  libri  duo.-^* 
7.  Categoriarum  Pars  posterior. 
If.  Alia  manu  et  recentiora  scripta. 

— 8.  Libri  de  Interpretatione  Fragmentum.    Sec.  X^.  [Mi. 

5599.] 
M.  In  initio  prioris  libri  f'  ColLAg^.  Societ  Jesu  Catal.  loac^ipf  Al 

I.  TiXo;  t^>i^^H  &  ^H^ 

~1.  Phfsiognamiea.'^2.DeMundo.  Sec.  JTF.  [Na  5635.] 
b'l.  Ad  finem  Hujus  Libelli  invpninntur  hi  versus  qui  alibi  miJi  eitaiit. 

I 

^d;  itiSiAm  Tains  f  xa2  o^avoD  »<rrff^yTPf • 


inrS.  Ero^emata  cum  Apocrmbtu  ad  rem  Physiolapcank-^ 
4*  Ei  Medicam  speetantia. — 5.  Ilsfi  ^i^ixyts*  See.  XV. 
[No.  6995.} 

120.  •PijTdfix^  Tfij  "AxiS^vtfw.    Sec.  (forsan)  XI  11.  [No.  63«2j 

121.  Poliiicorum  Liber  primus.    Sec.  (forsan)  XV.  \Nom  687^] 
Ohss.  Fere  integer  cum  duobus  foliis  ex  alia  quadam  Parte. 

JRTEMIDORVS. 

IM.  Oneirocritica.    Sec.  XF.  [No.  5597.] 

Obss,  Folia  habet  31,  Capita  84.    Inseritur  post  foliiim  undecimum  &a^ 
MQtuin  Psalterii  veteria. 


■       CJLLINICHVS. 
Its.  EpiUoldS  sex.    Sec.  XIV.  [No.  5610.] 


CHION. 
.  Epistohe.    Sec  XV.  [No-  5635.] 


DEMETRIUS  MOSCHIS. 

125.    O ratio  %ra>^  $ei    ir^o^fjXjxevfiy    raT;   T»y  X^ycov.     Sec.  JT/K. 
[No.  5724.] 

126.—- 1.  Oraiio  Olynth.  i. — 2.  Oratio  Olynth.  ii. — ^3.  Oratio 
Olynth.  111.— 4.  Oraiio  Philippica  i. — 5.  Oratio  De 
Pace. — 6.  Oratio  Philippica  ii. — 7.  Oratio  Philippica  iii. 
— S.  Oratio  Philipmca  IV. — 9«  Oratio  ad  Philippt  EpixtO' 
lam. — 10.  Oratio  De  Haloneso. — 11.  Oratio  De  rebus 
Chersonesitanis. — 12.  Oratio  Contra  Androtionem.-^^IS. 
Contra  Midiam.—\^.  Oratio  Contra  'Aristocratem*-^\5. 
Oratio  de  Corona. — 16.  Oratio  I7«gl  retpearpea-pslaf. — 17. 
Oratio  Contra  Timocratem.  Sec.  XV.  [No.  5670.] 
Ohss.  Liber  Chartaceus  elcganter  quidem  scriptus,  et  bonae  indolis. 

127*— 8.  Olynthiaca  prima  cum  argumento^ — 9-  Olyuthiaca  se^ 
cunda,f^^\0.  Olynthiaca  tertia.^-M.  Philippica  primm. — 
12.  De  Pace  cum  argumento  Libanii. — 13.  PMUppica  ii. 
cum  arft.  Lib. — 14.  Ve  Haloneso  cum  arg.Lib. — 15.  Ik 
Rebus  Chersonesi  cum  arg.  Lib.    Sec  XlV.  [No.  5724.J 
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8.  Oratio  OfymiUam  u  am  tchoUii  iexhd  imterpoiUii* 

■  Btcunda  cum  org.  el  ickoHi$. 

Obts.  Ontio  impeiiecta  est  ad  finem,  hlatumque  habtt  ad  ioL  tl. 

Sec.  XF.  iNo.  572B.I 

9.  Oraiio  dc  Corona.    Sec.  XVI.  [No.  631 1.] 

O. —  1.   "OXwAiiytm  L — 2.   ^OXvvBmxw  ff. — 3.   *OAtrrfiaxc0y  /. 
--4.   'OXwtiixmf    xatet    ^tXnnrw  a. — 5.   *0kintteaui9  wi^ 

Obu,  Ad  Folium  85  Librarii  patet  error.  Finis  Philippica  prinue  et  lii»> 
ice  Orationis  initium  absurde  bi  petuotur.  SuUafeo  hoc  folio^  oratio^  uaUft 
idem  lacunft,  rect^  procedit. 


— 9.  xfltTfli  *iA/inrou  y. — 10.  xora  *«XiWoy  i. — 11.  t^^  t^ 
^iXiTirou  trKTroX^y. — 12.  xar  ^ ]a;p^/you  ircp)  vnpttir^jSf/fl^w* 
1 4.  wepl  Tou  irtfayou.     Sec.  (forsan)  Xllt.  [No.  6322.] 
O^M.  Eleganter  quideni  scriptus,  aotiquus  et  bonae  indolia. 

[To  be  coniinuedJl 


CONCERNING  EGYPTIAN  IDOLS. 


To  THE  Editor  oi  the  Classical  Journal. 

L  SEE,  at  page  265  of  your  siiteenth  number^  that  Mr.  S.  of* 
[orwich  has  been  pleased  to  direct  another  of  his  diatribes  against 
le.  He  says  tliat  I  ojien  arrive  at  novelties  by  the  help  of  ety- 
lology  and  an  ingenious  imagination,  but  M^hich  he  presumes 
innot  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  or  even  by  probabili^. 
fr.  S.  might  have  paused  before  he  made  this  sweeping  accuse- 
on.  Tliis  gentleman,  who  writes  so  much  concerning  the  anti- 
uities  of  Egypt,  told  your  readers,  (No.  VIII.  p.  470.)  that  the 
Koyal  Shepherds"  of  Egypt  never  existed  any  where  except  is 
ly  Essays.  It  must  then  be  a  noroelty  for  him,  if  he  sbouM 
ver  turn  to  the  pages  of  Josephus,  who,  in  his  book  against 
ipion,  cites  a  passage- from  tlie  Egyptian  historian  Manetho^ 
rhence  it  appears  that  these  ^*  Royal  Shepherds"  were  mastera 
f  Egvpt  for  more  than  500  years !  lliis  same  gentlemacn,  Mr.  S., 
rho  has  favored  your  readers  with  so  many  lectures  on  the 
Coptic  language,  affirmed  in  the  same  Number,  that  my  statement 


seo  OmarmHf  Egjfpium  HUt. 

concenuiv  OY  "» OTPO  wm  wsapporfed  \j  waj  nAoikf 
whatever.  It  will  ttien  be  m  no/^elttf  ta  thia  Coptic  acbohr,  win 
lie  coovdts  his  Copdc  mnunar^  and  fiixb  that  my  reoiarb  are 
mily  aadioriied  by  Wokb  (Gramm.  £gypt.  p.  17.)  It  mutt  be 
also  anodier  n&omy  for  bim  to  leam^  that  Jablonski  (De  Renn 
pha)  holds  preciaely  die  aame  opinioii.  Re^  vet  Ro  poihu^  qmn^ 
quam  voealeSf  upud  JEgyptioijfnecipue,  mtrami  m  mufdum  ixkt 
u  perfmUatUur,  rmm  ngn^ilM.  TamAu  emm  im  nosiris  Cop^ 
torvm   libriSf    O  i  P0»    ^^    cum    artiado  generis   mascubm 

niOYPO,  ^d*  V^^  ^^  ^^  ^^OYPQ  Ml  desigmamdm 
f^gem  eomianier  oceurrai,  miki  tamen  dtMtm  $u>m  esi,  qmn  ffi- 
mUipym  vocabulum  fuerit  PH,  ^  PO,  9^^  pastimodMm  «f 
nmwnera  aUa,  cum  artiado  indffimto  O  Y  t^  unam  vocem  eoih 
Juit.  (Jablomk.  De  Remph.)  After  these  examples  of  rtdr 
accusation  oo  the  part  of  Mr.  S.,  1  leave  it  to  odiers  to  juc^, 
whether,  or  noti  it  be  very  becoming  in  him,  to  charge  me  widi 
often  obtruding  tiovelties  upon  your  readers^  unsupported  by  suf- 
ficient evidence,  or  even  by  probability.  Before  1  finish  this 
letter,  I  trusty  I  shall  meet  him  with  more  authorities  than  he  may 
be  aware  of. 

But,  Sir,  your  correspondent  has  little  right,  I  think,  to  com- 
plain of  me  for  producmg  novelties  by  the  aid  of  etymology  and 
imagination.  He  himself  has  made  some  powerful  claims  to  this 
sort  of  distinction.  Witness  his  new  and  surprising  etymblogy 
of  No-Amon  in  the  fifth  Number  of  your  Journal.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  Akerbiad,  he  has  diacovered 
that  M,  No,  lies  bidden  in  the  Coptic  word  *'  Pi^n'oti^e— which 
signifies  God !"  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  remarks 
on  this  etymology,  as  singularly  proposed,  as  it  has  been  tenacious- 
iy  maintained,  by  your  correspondent. 

It  is  not  very  easy  positively  to  determine  i^rhatwas  the  particv* 
lar  city  of  -Egypt,  which  the  Prophets  have  called  Amon-Noi 
and  No-Amon.  (Jer.  xlvi.  Q5.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.  Nah.  iii.  &  The 
XiXX.  express  the  name  by  Diospolis  in  one  place,  and  fay 
Amon  in  another.  Amon  was  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  conset 
qoently  Diospolis,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  was  called  toe  city  of  Amoo 
)>y  the  Egyptians.  There  were  three  cities  in  £^m>t^  which  were 
particularly  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Diospolia.  One 
of  these  was  Thebes ;  the  second  was  the  Diosp<4i8  parva.  of  Ptor 
lemy ;  and  the  third,  noticed  by  Strabo,  was  in  the  MendesiaB 
^ome  in  the  lower  Eg}'pt.  Jerom  in  his  Latin  translation,  and 
Jonathan  in  his  Chaldaic  version,  have  rendered  No-Amdfe\ 
^'  the  multitude  of  Alexandria."  lli^  Syriac  tnumlator  (at  Nahtua  \ 
iii.  8.)  has  "  Javan  of  the  Amonites."  Diodati  renders,  ^  No^ftcai 
di  populi,"  Sic. 
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;  die  iDodttrns  die  geuerul  'opmioa  has  been,  dut  by 
0,  the  Propbels  understood  I'licbes,  ctiUt;d  occasionally 
reek^t  Diospolts.  Suine  writers,  however,  have  denied, 
description  ^ven    by    Nalintn,  thut   by    No-Amoii,    he 

lehes.     ]^i>-.'iini»i whose  rampart  aas  the  ita,  mtd 

ran  from  the  sea-  Tliel>es  wan,  at  least,  one  hundred  , 
tanl  from  the  Kcd  wa,  and  fuur  hundred  miles  distant 
Mediterranean  sea. 

have,  tberct'ore,  supposed,  that  by  Dtospolis  the  Greek 
:n  understood  the  city  of  ihat  name,  >viiich  is  mentioned 

0  (L.  17.)  and  Suidns,  (in  Demel.  Phnler.)  as  being' 
■ear  iMcndcs,oand  the  Uke  and  niarslics  of  Mceris.  To 
losilion,  however,    it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  this 

1  was  a  plitce  of  no  repute ;  that  it  could  not  be  well 
1  with  riinevab;  and  thai  Nahum  could  scarcely  have 
t,  Ethiopia  and  J^j/pt  were  her  Urength,  and  it  wat 

'ident,  that  Jerom  and  Jonathan  had  no  suspicion,  that  ' 
o  hud  any  thing  to  do  witli  Jupiter,  or  Amou.  But  how 
<j  to  render  No  by  Alexandria  f  It  must  be  allowed  that 
ia  answered  very  well  both  as  to  position,  and  as  to 
,  with  llm  desciiption  which  Nahum  gives  of  No~Anion ; 
ppens  uiduLkily,  that  Alexandria  was  nut  built  until  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Fi-uphet.  It  is  true,  that 
tood  on  llic  site  of  Alexandria,  und  the  Arabian  writers 
t  to  a  \ery  ancient  origin  (Kircher  C£d.  iEgypl.  Vol.  i.) 
Iki  (L.  I7-)  tells  US;  llmt  this  Racotis  was  a  mere  village. 
Jle  then  to  imagine,  that  Nahum  spoke  of  the  village  of 
or  that  he  coniparfd  Niuevuh  with  Alexandria,  which 
n'as  not  yet  in  existence. 

can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  TU3M,  Amon,  in  the  text 
odier  than  Amon,  or  Ammon,  the  Cjyptian  Jupitet-. 
culty  (hen  cliicflv  relates  to  the  word  HJ,  No.  Now 
IS  Mr.  S.  tell  us?  He  says  (C.J.  No.  V.  p.  113.)  that 
nenlators  do  not  explain  what  is  die  meaning  of  No, 
it  is  joined  to  Anion.  "  'llie  Jirst  explication,"  lie  con- 
which  1  have  seen  attempted,  is  by  a  Icuruud  Swede 
Mr.  AkerbUd."  Here  is  a  s)>ecinien,  indeed,  of  the 
your  correspondent's  reeearclics  in  this  department  of 
!  Why,  Sir,  1  know  not  how  many  authors  hive  attcn^- 
laiu  the  meaning  of  No  in  No-Amon.  1  shall  siilect  Uw 
of  two  or  three  for  the  informalion  ofMr.  S.,  to  whom, 
s,  the  following  citations  must  be  entire  nOTtlliet,  "  Vi- 
!'T\,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  vox  fuisae  ^gyptia,  qui  idsH 
ut  KU  habiticulum,  nam  que  No-Amon,  habitatio  Atno- 
riptura,  ea  et  Diospolis  et  ThebB  Grgecis  dicitur,"    The  , 

a.ji.        NO.  XVIII.  VOL.  IX.      a  m 
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subsequent  passage  may  be  found  in  the  dbsertations  of  the  learned 
Vitringa.  ^' Vestigium  evidcntissimuni^dialecti  Hebrsae  a  Chuni 
posteris  in  iEgyptum  illatae,  et  in  ea  aliquandiu  conservatx  habe- 
raus  in  nonime  prisco,  quo  appellatae  sunt  Tliebx  ..Sgyptc 
TD^^'K^  No-Anion  apud  Jeremiam  et  Nahumuni.  Est  enim  vera 
vocis  inter pretatio  urbs  Haranionis.  Nempe  K^  debebat  plene 
scribi  Wl,  el  Wl  eadem  vox  est  quue  iTU,  mutatis  inter  gutturabbus 
N  et  n,  quod  frcquens  est  usus.  Est  autem  iTD  locus  Hebnets 
habitationi  aut  connnorationi  commodus — locus  habitationis."  p.  74. 
Jablonski  thus  cx[)res.ses  himself  in  his  treatise  De  Rempba— 
**i^^  vero  (Noh)  ^^gyptiorum  sermone  sortem  et  possessionem 
.  designat— >Erit  igitur  1VD^^"'^^^  (No-Anion)  Jovis  possessio,  ?d 
Jovis  urbs."  Such  are  the  explanations,  which  three  men  of  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  have  given  of  No  in  No-Amon ; 
and  then  comes  the  antiquary  6f  Norwich  to  tell  us,  that  the  com- 
mentators  do  not  explain  the  meaning  of  No^  nor  why  it  is  joined 
to  Amon;  and  that  the  **Jirst  explication"  which  he  has  seen  of 
it,  is,  by  a  learned  Swede  at  Paris ! 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Akerblad,  who  is 
unquestionably  a  man  of  learning  and  talents.  Among  the  titlea, 
with  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  decorated  in  the  Greek  part  of 
the  Rosetta  inscription,  occurs  the  following  one — EUkwv  Cmra  rov 
Jiof— ^Ae  living  image  of  Jupiter,  The  name,  however,  which 
in  Greek  denotes  Jupiter^  is  expressed  in  the  Egyptian  by  a  word 
which  consists  of  a  single  letter,  and  this  letter  is  0,  or  Ou.  Mr. 
Akerblad  was  at  first  much  embarrassed  by  this  word  O,  or  On, 
which  answered  to  JioV.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  Ho, 
or  Hou,  is  the  Coptic  name  by  which  Diospolia  parva  is  still 
known  ;  and  it  wa?  probably  called  Ti.  baki  ni  Hou,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription  would  be  written  No, 
that  is,  M  O,  or  N*o,  viz.  of  O,  fii  being  an  article  implying  the 
genitive  case.  It  is  clear  then^  that  Ti  baki  N'O  or  No^u,  would 
answer  precisely  to  Diospolis-^the  city  of  Jupiter.  Now  we  come 
to  the  point.  "  Those,''  says  Mr.  Akerblad,  **  who  attach  them- 
selves to  etymological  inquiries,  may  possibly  discover  the  name 
as  above  in  the  Amoii-No  of  the  Prophets." 

Mr.  Akerblad  speaks  with  modesty  of  his  conjecture.  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  pretend  to  judge,  it  appears  to 
be  founded  on  truth  ;  and  that  though  his  be  very  far  from  the 
*'  first  explication,"  which  has  been  given  of  No  in  No-Amon, 
yet  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  justest  and  best-founded.  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  supposing^  that  No  in  No-Amon  can  be  the 
Hebrew  word  TT\^,  »oA,  habilatio,  Jablonski  says,  and  i  admit 
liis  authority  to  be  great,  that  noh  is  also  an  Egyptian  word, 
which  signifies />o55e55io.  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  such  a  word; 
but  my  ignorance  of  its  existence  is  not  enoDgh.     I  found  my 
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ectioD  on  other  grounds ;  Ezekiel's  lang[ii^e  would  lead  us  to 
pose,  that  No-Amoti  was  often  called  simply  So.  I  zcill 
•ute  judgment  in  No — No  thatt  he  rent  aninder.  In  the  same 
iner  th«  Copta  do  not  always  say  It  baki  Ni  Hon,  but  simply 
u,  wlien  ihcy  speak  of  Dlospolis  parca.'     But  we  know  from 

Rosetta  inscription  that  O,  or  Ou,  was  one  of  the  Egyptian 
les  of  Jupiter ;  and  we  likewise  know  from  the  ancients,  that 
Egyptians  called  their  citiea  by  the  names  of  their  Gods,  with- 

adding  *'  city,"  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  accustomed  to 
Thus  they  said  Mendes,  Canobus,  Buto,  8tc.  without 
ing,  except  rarely,  baki,  or  nome.  The  district,  for  instance, 
ch  ranked  second  irt  the  Delia,  was  generally  called  Phtanuthi, 
:    is,  Deus    Derirum,    without    prefixing  pitabir,    prafeclura, 

then  was  a  sufficient  name  for  the  city  of  Jupiter.  The 
I  N  may  be  prefixed  to  any  case — nchora,  regio,  &c.  (See 
inim.  ^gypt.  p.  05.)  It  would  seem  then  that  Amon  was 
f  joined  to  No,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clearer — Amon 
ig  a  more  common  name  for  Jupiter  in  Egypt  than  O,  or  Ou, 
Hou,  by  which  appellation,  however,  it  is  clear  that  this  God 
:  called  both  from  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  from  Hou  being 
Coptic  name  of  J)iospoli8  parva.* 

stated  in  one  of  my  Essays  in  the  Herailanemia  (Essays 
tten  when  I  had  little  leisure  for  such  occnpatioas)  that  the 
sek  dramatic  writers,  iu  citing  the  exclamations  of  the 
:chant9,  often  introduced  the  names  of  Gods,  not  known, 
itA,  in  Greece,   but   such  as  were  familiar   to  the   Egyptians 

Asiatics.  By  holding  this  language  I  drew  upon  myself  the 
roofs  of  various  critics  ;  and  was  ridiculed  for  it  by  one  of  your 
rwich  correspondents  in  an  early  number  of  your  Journal. 
!1ie  author  of  the  Herculanensia,"  said  he,  "  from  deifyins 
oes  proceeds  to  deify  exclamations  ;  and  renders  SlfioiMY  S, 
icch.  Eurip.)  not  O!  we  wonhip,  bat  we  worship  O."  1  am, 
haps,  very  obstinate ;  but  I  think  now,  as    I  did  before,  that 

explanation  is  correct.  The  Greeks  copied  their  religious 
sraonies  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatics.  Tlie  iuvoca- 
u  of  the  Bacchants  then  probably  came  from  the  same  sour- 
;  and  that  the  name  of  O  or  Ou,  or  Hou,  or  Houa,  Sec.  was 

tnently  given  to  their  supreme  God  by  the  Orieutalists  is  what, 
lustration   of  my  present  subject,  I  shall  shortly  endeavour  to* 


'  See  PocockB, 
Tautologiesof  the  same  kind  occur  elsewhere  hi  the  writing  of  di 
tA  penmen.    Thus  "  Phsnoh  King  of  Egjrp^  qocuts,  which  is  Hmiw* 
.  torurrcx;  buttfaeHabrew  woni  for  King  wa»  of  cou — ' — 
le  wba  might  not  be  aware  of  the  mcauing  of  Pbaraob. 
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If  we  consult  the  Arabic  lexicons,  or  look  iDto  the  Koru, 
for  any  word  resembling  Ou,  or  Outf,  or  O,  or  Ao,  or  hu,  which 
may  be  a  divine  appellation,  we  shall,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  be  disappointed.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Arabians  designated  their  siipreme  deity  Hou^  or  Hu,  or 
Oua.  We  learn  from  Cecirenus,  that  the  Arabians  employed  the 
following  invocation,  ^AKki,  'AXXoi,  xoCfia^  o6x  *A?J<jSi.  Without 
attending  to  his  explanation  of  Ouei,  we  may  safely  reject  the  emoi- 
dation   of  Kircher,    who   puts   these    words    into     Arabic  that 

*M»  j.x&^  aM»  »}i\—Jtlahy  Allah, .  va  kuhar  Allah.  Kubcr 
is  properly  replaced  for  Koubar;  but  va  the  conjunction  is  unhap- 
pily supplied  for  ova.  According  to  Kircher  the  translation  would 
be,  God,  God,  and  great  God!  but  it  is  evident,  that  Oua  wai 
intended  as  a  divine  appellation.  Kircher  supports  bia  reading  hy 
the  explanation  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  ;  but  this  Greek's 
authority  is  not  better  than  his  own.  D*Herbelot  tells  a  very  fSSij 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Hou  as  a  divine  appdlatioa 
among  the  Arabians.  It  is,  however,  true,  as  he  says,  that  they 
write  this  mystical  word,  probably  without  affixing  any  certain 
sense  to  it,  on  their  decrees  and  official  papers.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Arabians  designated  their  Sttnamm 
numen  by  the  name  of  Houy  or  Hu.  The  2nd  verse  of  Psalm 
99  is  thus  rendered  in  our  English  version — The  Lord  is  great  ta 

Sion,  Sfc.  Now  the  Arabian  translator  has  here  put  the  word  ^, 
Hu,  for  Lord;  land  this,  as  far  as  1  know,  is  quite  widioat 
parallel  in  the  whole  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Still  it  shows,  that  hu,  which  D*Heibelot  tells  us  is  pronounced 
hou,  must  have  been  an  ancient  Arabic  appellation  of  ike  God  of 
the  Arabians.  It  is  known  to  every  scholar,  that  Hues,  or  ffvas, 
was  a  cognomen  of  Attis  among  the  Phrygians,  and  of  Dionysus 
among  the  Greeks.  Now  Hu,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accovit 
just  given,  was  equivalent  to  Lord;  and  Hues,  or  Huas, 
IS  apparently  Vl<"in,  which  would  thus  signify  Lord  of  fire. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture;  while  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  the  mystic  word  hu  came  into  the  composition  of 
Huas.  Every  person  acquainted  with  mythology  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  the  Moon  was  adored  by  the  Elgyptians.  But 
that  luminary  was  worshipped,  both  as  male  and  female.  Need  I 
speak  of  (he  God  Lunus?  But  the  Egyptians  called  from  remote 
antiquity,  as  they  still  call  the  Moon,  by  the  name  of  Joh,  which 
is  masculine. — In  the  Saidic  dialect  of  Egypt,  they  named  the 
moon  oh,  or  ooh.  The  Egyptians  employed  the  Tetragramrnaton 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  expressed  it  by  sjmbob  in 
theu'  festivals  called  KooiaoutIui,  which  were  celebrated  in  hoBor 
of  Serapis,  or  perhaps,  rather  of  Chem,  or  Chemmis,  one  of  the 
Egyptian  names  for  Pan.     Berosus,  by  the  way^  identifies  Chen 
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with  Haniy^the  son  of  Noah.     According  to  Clemens,  (Strom.  5.) 
the  Egyptian'  tetragrammaton   ought   to  have  consisted  of  tha 
tetters    I4OT ;    but    1    imagine    that    this    mystical    word    has 
ilways  been  improperly  written  by  the  Greeks,  as  for  example^ 
ia  the  yetses  attributed  to  the  Clarian  Oracle  by  Macrobius;  and 
fet  more  remarkably  in  that  passage   of  Diodorus,  (L.  1.)  where 
le  writes  law  for  rniT.     The  want  of  the  letter  //  must  have 
embarrassed  the   Greeks^  \vhen  tliey  wished    to  write  Jthovah, 
md  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  LXX.  have  avoided  it;  unless, 
ndeed,  they  adopted  the  Jewish  notion  concerning  it.     In  die 
Athenian  festivals  called  osctiophoria,  the  votaries  were  accustomed, 
iccording  to  Plutarch  (in  Tnes.),  to  exclaim   Eleleu,   lou,   lou; 
vords  evidently  copied  from  TV  l77n  (Ps.  ex  v.  1 ),  and  which  com- 
irehend  D^^6^^  bH  and  TXHTTj  and  applied  to  Dionysus,  or  ihe  sun. 
>iie  of  the  names  of  Bacchus  was  Evikiog.  (Macrob.  p.  203.)  Could 
his  name  have  come  from  TV^iwH  ?  It  is  stated  by  Lucian,  in  the 
udicrous  account  which  he  gives  of  the   conquest  of  India  by 
Sacchus,  that  this  God  was  called  by  the  name  which  the   Bac- 
;hants    used  in   their  exclamations.    These  exclamations    were 
^an,  Euoe,    8cc.     Bacchus    was   considered   (Eurip.  Bacch.) 
8  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gods.     From  these  few   remarks,   it 
irill  probably  appear,  that  O,  or  Ou,  in  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
light  well  express  the  sumtnum  numen  of  the  Egyptians,  whether 
re  name  the  God,  Ammon,  pf  Osiris,  for  these  were  only  diffe* 
ent  symbols  of  the  Sun,  like  Jupiter  and  Bacchus. 

With  the  explanation,  therefore,  of  No  in  No-Amon^  as  given 
r~  rather  hinted  at,  by  Mr.  Akerblad,  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied, 
fot  so  your  correspondent  Mr.  S.  This  Gentleman  undertakes 
J  show,  that  O,  or  Ou,  was  the  original  word  for  God  in  Egyp* 
Mxi,  and  that  noute  or  nouty  signifying  God,  when  deprived  of 
^hat  he  calls  the  particles  n'  and  te,  gives  us  the  ancient  word 
I  its  proper  form.  After  what  I  have  said  it  will  not  be  doubted^ 
lat  I  hold  O,  or  On,  to  have  been  anciently  a  divine  appellation ; 
ot  i  see  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  thinking,  that  NotU^  Deus, 
as  not  always  stood,  nearly  at  least,  in  its  present  form  in  the 
Egyptian  language.  This  word,  Nout,  enters  into  the  composi- 
OQ  of  the  names  of  several  nomes  and  cities,  e.  g.  Phtanouti^ 
e.  Deus  Deorumr^TphemnoiUi.  i.  e.  Calwn  Deonim,  S^c.  Pto- 
tmj  mentions  the  first,  which  he  calls  ^evoroy  (for  I  have  not 
Hind  iVfovr,  as  Mr.  S.  has  it  No.  IX. ;  though  this  may  be  my 
lult).  Mr.  S.  observes,  that  Herodotus  is  the  only  author  who 
lentions  Anytis;  and  that  this  name  stripped  of  its   Greek  form 

the  same  with  liout.  Herodotus  also  mentions  the  Sebennitic 
louth  of  the  Nile,  and  Nout  also  comes  into  the  composition  of 
lit  name.  This  word  Nout  is,  therefore,  to  be  traced  back 
sarly  m  its  present  form  for  more  than  two  thousand* years, 
^pon  what  authority  then  does  Mr.  S.  propose  to  decompose  this 
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word  ?  "  Woide  quotes  from  Kircher,"  says  he,  **  that  tbfe  ^yp- 
taan  name  for  Tetnanutha  in  Egypt  is  Chem-Noute."    (Mr.  S. 
misquotes  Woide — ^The  name  is  Semanutha.)    ''  But  Chem-mmte 
means  Pan  the  GodJ*     He  adds — "  If  ihen   Chemnwo-te  meai» 
Pan  the  God,  why  should  not  Amon-NoO  mean  Amon  the  God." 
He  observes  further  on,  that  '^  when  the  initial  and  final   particles 
fit  and  te  are  dropped  in  the  word  n*o(hre,  Gody  the  Coptic  voca- 
bularies seem  t6  decide^  that  the  original  word  itself  was  notfamg 
more  than  Oo  to  mean  God^  either  in   ancient  Egyptian,  or  in 
modern  Coptic."     And  it  is  thus,  truly,  that  we  are  to  decompose 
Noute,  to  get  at  the  original   word  Oo !  I   would   obseire,  that 
Ooy  or  Ou,  or  Hou,  if  it  had  a  general  signification,  and   was  not 
the  designation  of  some  particular  deity,  seems,  in  the  Arabic  at 
least,  to   signify  DominuSf  rather  than   Deus.     Why  should  not 
the  Egyptians  have  had  two  separate  titles  denoting  their  God, 
as  well  as  other  idolators,  w  ho  called  the  Sim  7K  and  ^2  ?  It 
seems  altogether  improbable,  that  noute  in  Chem-noutey  Pan  Devs, 
was  the  same  with  no  in  A  man-no.     We  may  suppose  the  sign  n' 
to  have  coalesced  with  the  original  word ;  but  by  what   rule  cao 
we  drop  the  te  or  t,  at  the  end  of  the  word  ?  Mr.  S.  calls  te  a 
particle  here.     If  te  can   be  separated  from   noute,   it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  feminine  article.     Now  it   is  true   that  this 
feminine  article  is  often  postfixed  after  feminine  nouns.     When 
a  feminine  substantive  is  derived  from  a  masculine,  however,  the 
article  is  generally  prefixed^— Thus  from  p'noute,  Deus,  we  have 
f  noute,  Dea,     But  we  have  no  question  here   with  t'notUe,  Dea. 
I  ask,  by  what  analogy  in  the  Coptic  language,  the  feminine  article 
can  be  imagined  to  have  been  affixed   to  the  word   in  noute,  or 
nout,  Deus?  Mr.  S.  talks  of  the  Coptic  vocabularies.     In  which 
of  them  did  he  find,  that  te  was  a  particle,  which  might  be  dropped 
in  p^noute,  Deus  ?  In  which  of  them  did  he  learn,    that   te  or  t^ 
which,  when  affixed  to  a  noun,   never  is,  nor   ever   can  be,  any 
thing  else  than  the  feminine  article,  might  coalesce  with  a  mascu- 
line noun  ?  I  request  of  him  to  show  me  an  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  language.     Woide's  rule  is  short  and  simple 

— T6  arti alius  famin,  ut  TGR  masculin.'^Postpomtur  famh 

ninis,  ut  116  masculinis.  (Lexic.  p.  103.)  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  those  vocabularies  referred  to  by  Mr.  S.,  1  can  see  no 
reason   for  thinking  that  te,  or  t,   (accordingly  as  you  write  it  in 

Saidic,  or  Coptic,)  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  HO  YTG, 

or  HOY W.  Upon  the  whole  then,  I  must  consider  the  pro- 
posed etymology  of  Mr.  S.  to  be  altogether  new  and  surprising. 
Here  we  have  a  word,  which,  by  his  own  account,  has  sto<Mi 
entire  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  pen 
of  this  innovating  antiquary.     By  the  efforts  of  the  same  assailant, 

the  Coptic  feminine  article  T*6  is  degraded  from  the  ranky  iiriiicli 
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it  bad  hitherto  held  in  the  grammars  and  dictionaries,  to  the  humble 
station  of  a  particle.  Nor  is  this  all.  This  feminine,  and  for- 
merly virgin  article,  after  being  disguised  as  a  particle,  has  been 
eompelled  by  Mr.  S.,  contrary  to  all  good  morals,  to  cohabit  \iitii 
a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender.  So  much  for  the  first  display 
of  bis  Coptic  erudition. 

With  respect  to  Amon-No,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  what 
city  of  E^ypt  was  meant  by  it ;  but  as  far  as  my  humble  opinion 
goes,  it  was  most  probably  Thebes,  or  Diospolis.  The  Diospolis 
of  the  Delta  was  a  place  of  no  celebrity ;  nor  could  it  be  com- 
pared with  Ninevah..  lliis  notion  is  feebly  supported  by  Mr.  S., 
who  says,  that  '^  when  Ezecbiel  predicts  desolation  to  No-Amon^ 
he  mentions  along  with  it  only  such  cities  as  bordered  on  Syria." 
(C.J.  No.  IX.)  In  the  number  of  these  cities  this  Gentleman 
reckons  Pathros.  Now  it  happens  that  Pathros  was  not  a  city, 
and  did  not  border  on  Syria.  Pathros  was  a  district  of  the  Tlie- 
bais,  if  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Thebais  was  not  implied  by  it. 
(See  Bochart.  275.)  But  to  return  to  the  subject-^I  think,  that 
the  word  D**  in  Hebrew  evidently  does  not  signify  sea  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  we  understand  this  word  in  English ;  but  waa 
applied  to  any  great  collection  or  body  of  water.  Thus  it  waa 
constantly  applied  to  the  lake  Asphaltites.  But  it  was  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  llius 
in  Jeremiah  (li.  36.)  (^od,  in  threatening  Babylon,  says,  ''  I  will 
dry  up  her  sea ;"  but  it  is  obvious  that  HD^  ''  her  sea/'  means  the 
river  Euphrates.  At  Isaiah  C.  19-  v.  5.,  1  should  likewise  suppose 
that  D^  is  there  placed  for  the  river  Nile,  aud  not  for  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  In  Job  xli.  Sl„  it  would  also  appear  that  D^ 
means  the  water  of  the  Nile.  This  will  scarcely  be,  questioned 
by  those  who  think  with  Bochart,  that  the  Leviatlian  was  the 
crocodile.  I  would,  therefore,  in  all  these  instances  translate 
O*  by  "  river."  I  may  be  told,  that  this  is  not  literal ;  but  it  is 
the  sense ;  and  in  our  language,  it  is  as  improper  to  call  a  small 
lake  a  sea,  as  it  is  to  call  a  great  river  by  that  name.  Ilie  words 
/n*113  D^  would  have  been  better  rendered  the  Ihke,  than  the  sea 
of  Cbinnereth.  I  would,  therefore,  render  the  verse  in  Nahum 
as  follows — jlrt  thou  better  than  No-Amon,  that  was  situate 
between  the  streams,  that  had  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose 
rampart  was  the  river,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  river.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  a  river  joins  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  By  under* 
standing  the  word  D^  as  applied  to  the  Nile,  the  difficulty  con- 
cerning Amon-No  will  be  removed.  As  the  translation  stands  at 
present,  all  conjecture  about  this  city  is  vain. 

In  the  6th  No.  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  S.  has  also  produced  a 
few  novelties,  of  which  I  should  never  have  taken  public  notice, 
if  his  continued  attacks  against  me  for  these  last  three  years  had 
not  at  length  goaded  me  on  to  examine  his  pretensions  to  give 
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me  lc88ons  in  philology.  He  has  talked,*  indeed,  of  truth  being 
the  object,  and  of  its  being  very  unpleasant  to  notice  the  faults  of 
others.  '*  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric!"  If  noticing  mistakes  were 
unpleasant  to  him,  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  occupy  himsetf 
about  mine  ?  But  this  Gentleman,  since  he  only  writes  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  will,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  to  find  it,  even  if  the  tnith 
should  be  that  the  mistakes  are  almost  all  his  own.  L^et  us  exa- 
mine some  more  of  his  discoverits  in  the  Coptic  language. 

After  having  told  us,  (C.  J.  No.  VI.  p.  3670  ^hat  the  Coptic 
word  for  the  Sun  is  re,  Mr.  S.  adds  the  following  remark— -^ now 
to  this  word  {re)  is  sometimes  prefixed  the  article  pi,  theJ*  Though 
jour's.  Sir,  is  a  Classical  Journal ;  yet  it  may  possibly  have  sack 
readers,  as  would  be  extremely  delighted  to  be  informed,  Aat  in 
Greek,  the  article  6  sometimes  goes  before  ^Ajo^,  and  that  in  French 
le  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  soleil — nay  that  even  in  English 
the  comes  occasionally  before  Suji ;  and  this  class  of  readers  most 
be  highly  satisfied  with  the  sagacious  remark  of  Mr.  S.  But  he 
goes  on,  "  and  the  vowel  being  omitted,  it  becomes  pre."  Hither* 
to,  whether,  or  not,  all  be  very  profound ;  all  is  unquestionably 
very  true.  Our  critic  continues,  *'  But  at  other  times  the  article 
te,**  (what?  the  particle  is  allowed  to  be  the  article  here)  ^*  the 
is  subjoined,  and  then  it  becomes  rete.  Vid.  Woide's  lexicon  p.  B3. 
lin.  antepenult,  and  p.  190.  lin.  ult.  aud  penult."  Here  we  have 
the  references  made  with  great  parade ;  and  I  confess,  I  sought 
with  no  small  curiosity  for  the  pages  in  question.  If  our  critic 
were  accurate,  I  was  aware,  then  the  feminine  article  might  coa- 
lesce with  a  masculine  noun ;  and  of  such  an  anomaly,  in  the 
narrow  range  of  my  reading,  I  had  never  heard  in  any  language. 
Now  let  the  reader  turn,  if  he  care  about  the  matter,  to  \Voide*s 
lexicon.  At  p.  83.  he  will  find—"  PH,  4>  et  III,  ^>^oi,S(dr 
At  p.  190.  he  will  find  the  same  word  in  the  Saidic  dialect, — 
*'  PH,  n,  sol  nPH.  Passim"  In  the  next  line,  which  is  die 
last  of  the  page,  he  will  see — "  PHTG  pro  PHU^.  Passim!' 
Now,  most  unfortunately  for  Mr.  S.  lliis  word  PHTTG,  has 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  PH,  sol-  PHTG   is  thus 

written  in  the  Saidic  dialect  for  the  word  which  is  written  PH9^ 
in  the  Coptic  ;  and  this  word  is  thus  explained  by   Woide  p.  84. 

— *'  PHW,  III,  modusy  ratio  rei,  idea,  species,  Dan.  i.  13,  15.'* 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Gentleman's  rete,  sol  f  I  fancy  he  will 
be  puzzled  to  tell  us. 

But  the  most  curious  exhibition  which  Mr.  S.  has  ipade  of  his 
etymological  talents  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  your  sixth  No.,  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  world  a  new  etymology  of 
Zaphnath  Paaneah.    These  words  had  been  explained  by  me, 
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id  by  most  others,  as  signifying  the  interpreter,  or  revealer  of 
cret  things.  In  order,  however,  quite  to  overthrow  my  opinion, 
at  these  words  bore  any  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  my  critic  has 
tempted  to  render  them  into  their  original  Egyptian.  In  the 
optic  Pentateuch,  the  name  is  written  Psonthom-Phanek,  or 
'sontkoom-Phaneek ;  but  this  is  copied  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
apparently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  original  Zaphnath-Paaneah. 
e  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  Norwich  etymologist  turns  the 
ime  into  some  Coptic  of  his  own  making,  thus — ^'oyr-ouy-^*yi^i-~ 
'&*ont"Oun'ph*nechiy  which  he  renders  with  equal  felicity— -6acer- 
»  aperietis  venires !  Now,  Sir,  as  long  as  1  understood  Zaphnatk^ 
'aaneah  to  mean  the  Revealer  of  secret  things,  I  thought  that  the 
ime  was  aptly  enough  bestowed  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph,  who  bad 
terpreted  bis  dreams  for  him  ;  but  why  the  king  of  Egypt  should 
ive  hailed  tlie  Hebrew  straiigcr — the  Priest  opening  the  bellies, 
not  quite  so  obvious.  Mr.  S.  tells  us,  that  the  diviners  and 
igurs  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  inspect  the  entrails  of  ani- 
als.  Undoubtedly  they  were  so ;  but  though  Joseph  were  a 
viner,  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  I  kn  jw,  of  his  having  in- 
jected the  entrails  of  animals,  in  order  to  interpret  the  dreams  of 
baraoh.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  titles  may  be  considered  as 
morabie  among  different  nations ;  but  ^^  a  Priest  opening  bellies*^ 
one  which,  I  believe,  an  English  butcher  would  indignantly  dis- 
aim.  I  suppose,  however,  that  this  singular  title  appears  to  Mr. 
.  to  have  been  given  witli  perfect  propriety  to  Joseph,  since  he 
»es  not  scruple  entirely  to  set  aside  the  words  used  by  Moses,  in 
der  to  replace  them  by  his  own ;  for  phont-oun-phnechi  bears  na 
semblance  at  all  to  Zaphtmth-paaneah,  and  very  little  even  to 
onthoni'phanek.  Indeed,  Sir,  Mr.  S.  must  forgive  me  if  1  say, 
at  he  has  spoken  rather  irreverently  of  the  Hebrew  historian 
I  do  not  concern  myself,"  says  this  gentleman,  *^  whether 
aaneak  end  with  heth  or  he,'  (this  is  brave  in  an  etymologist,) 
nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  imitator,"  (i.  e.  Moses)  **  of 
e  Egyptian  word  made  any  scruple  to  forsake  hb  grammar  or 
ctionary,  if  he  could  but  by  any  means  imitate  in  Hebrew  the 
gyptian  word  Phaaneech,  in  sound  at  least,  in  case  he  was 
>t  able  to  do  it  completely,  at  the  same  time,  in  sense 
^ewise.  It  is  the  case  with  all  punsters,  and  the  attempt 
deducing  the  word  in  a  strict  manner  from  a  Hebrew  root 
like  analysing  a  pun.*'  (C.  J.  No.  VL)  For  the  first  time 
have  seen  Moses  ranked  among  punsters,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
rvelty ;  but  when  Mr.  S.  talks  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  I 
ish  he  bad  consulted  his  own,  before  he  gave  us  his  strange  Coptic 
Kont'oun-PK nechi,  and  told  us  that  it  signifies  sacerdos  aperiem 
ntres.  P'hont  is  the  Coptic  word  for  sacerdos,  and  tbe  gentle^ 
an*s  ^VT  may  pass ;  but  by  what  authority  does  he  translate  out 
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aperiens  ?  He  says  that  ovmVf  aperire,  is  writteD  ovw  and  ow  in  the 
Saidic  dialect.      Now  this  is  not  accurate — it  may  be  wiitteo  in 

Coptic  characters  O YGH,  and  OYH,  but  the  little  line  above 
supplies  the  place  of  6,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  Linea  hac 
vicem  sustinet  vocalis  6,  says  Woide,  and  therefore  Mr.  S.  should 

have  so  written  the  word.  Unluckily,  however,  this  Saidic  O YH 
should  be  translated  apertusy  and  not  aperiem,  (Woide's  Lexicoo, 
p.  189.)  We  next  come  to  2,  novelty  indeed — "  vt^}  means  rfwfitt 
m  Coptic/'  says  Mr.  S.,  ''  and  if  the  article  vi  be  prefixed  and  as- 
pirated, it  becomes  ^^vrQ(i  the  bellies,"  8lc.     1  should  be  glad  to 

know,  by  whafprocess  the  word,  which  is  vrp^i,  (or  rather  H6XI, 
as  it  is  written  in  Coptic,}  in  the  singular,  exchanges  t  for  i|  in  the 
plural.  But  there  are  two  little  objections  which  I  have  to  state 
to  this  ^'vi};^i,  which,  I  am  afraid,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  of 
this  "  etymologic  novelty."  Firsts  if  die  article  iri  could  be  pre- 
fixed to  y9y(if  this  word  would  be  in  the  nominative  singular,  not  in 
the  accusative  plural,  and  would  signify  tht  belly ^  and  not  the 
bellies*  Secondly^  vc%i  happens,  most  unluckily,  to  be  sl  feminine 
noun,  and  cannot  possibly  be  prefixed  by  irt  the  masculine  article. 
Alas !  then  for  PKont-oun-^Vnechij  the  Priest  opening  the  bellies^ 
the  name  which  Moses  ought  to  have  written  for  Zaphuath- 
Paaneah ! 

It  is  time  now,  and  probably  Mr.  S.  will  think  it  fiiU  time,  that 
I  commence  my  answer  to  his  papers  against  me  in  your  ]6tfa  No. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  my  statement  concerning  the  Moabite 
idol,  Baal  Peor,  in  your  ]4th  No. — the  second  to  my  Essay  on  the 
Shield  of  AchilleSy  in  your  12th  No.  It  is  only  to  the  former  of 
these,  that  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  reply  at  present.  The  sub- 
ject is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate ;  but  in  the  discussions  of 
antiquaries  and  etymologists,  such  questions  are  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. 1  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  employ,  as  often  as  [  can, 
the  veily  as  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  it,  of  a  learned  language.  In  doing 
so,  I  hope  to  be  e^k'cused,  if  1  should  sometimes  even  appear  pe- 
dantic. 

I  have  said  then,  it  seems,  that  the  Moabite  Peor  was  the  same 
as  Priapus;  and  that  this  Peor  was  the  same  with  Horus,  whom 
.  the  Egyptians  called  Or ;  and,  with  the  definite  article  Pi-Or.  I 
have  to  regret,  that  I  liave  mislaid  the  14th  No.  of  the  Class.  Jour, 
in  which  my  statement  was  contained,  nor  in  the  retired  place 
where  I  am,  can  1  immediately  obtain  another  copy.  I  conclude, 
however,  that  I  must  have  allowed,  that  the  original  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Or  was  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  UK  Lux,  SoL  Thb 
word  was  widely  extended  adaoug  the  Oriental  nations.  I  may 
have  said,  however^  what  I  certainly  think,  that  considered  by  diein 
as  the  idolatrous  symbol  of  the  God  of  generation,  the  Hebrew 
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-writer*,  who  might  have  heard  him  called  Pi-Or  by  the  ^ypdmu, 
«nd  after  dieir  example  by  the  Moabites,  instead  of  writii^  hit 
name  *TM*B,  wrote  it  t^irs,  or  as  we  have  it  TU^B— thiu  con- 
necting the  name  of  the  idol  with  words  in  their  uwii  langu^e 
(such  aa  TinSj  TTTOtr  my,  inc.)  indicative  of  the  repreHentations 
and  worship  of  this  deity.  To  this  purpose,  1  tliink,  to  the  beat 
of  my  recollection,  my  statement  went.  Mr.  S.' undertakes  to 
point  out  tome  of  the  many  objections,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may 
be  made  to  it. 

In  order  that  I  may  fully  meet  these  formidable' objections,  I 
shall  stale  them  as  they  occur,  and  subjoin  my  answers. 

1.  Objection.  ■  In  the  first  place,  neither  Philo  Judsus  in  andent 
times,  nor  any  of  the  modem  learned  Jews,  have  ever  had  any  8U(h 
picion  of  such  an  origin  to  this  Deity,  (Peor),  or  that  the  Mob1>- 
lies  had  any  connexion  with  the  Egyptians.  (Class.  Jour.  No.  XVI. 
p.  265.) 

Ansaier.  Philo  Judsus  names  Baal  Peor  but  once  in  all  bis 
.  writings,  and  of  what  he  there  says  1:  shall  speak  presently,  llie 
modem  learned  Jews  have  said  quite  enough  to  show,  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  had  extended  to  all  their  neighbours. 

2.  Ohfeciiait..  llie  name  (of  Peor)  also,  they  all  derive  from  the 
Hebi'ew  language,  not  the  Egyptian,  and  consider  its  sense  as  being 
in  some  degree  significant,  Elc.  (p.  266.) 

jitiiwer.  There  is  not  a  single  derivation  of  the  name  of  Peor 
given  by  any  JeM'ish  writer,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  is  not 
absolutely  absurd.  Philo  Judteus  thus  explains  it  in  Greek — 
iaarrifot  •rriita.  Si^^uire;.  He  then  clearly  brought  it  from  the  He- 
brew— 'TTJ?  "3.  Now,  with  the  leave  of  Philo,  and  of  Mr.  S. 
too,  I  calMhis  downright  nonsense.  Jerom,  following  the  same 
ridiculous  etymology,  writes  as  follows — "  Deniqiie  interpretatyr 
Heelphegor  idolum  tentiginis  habens  in  oie,  id  est,  in  summitate 
pellem,  ut  (urpitudinem  membK  virilis  ostenderet."  [ad  Has.  c.  ix.) 
rhe  explanation  of  Sol.  Jarchi  is  equally  absurd,  and  more  offen 
-sive.  Maimonides  seems  to  show  a  glimpse  of  more  reason, 
for,  I  think,  he  brings  the  name  simply  from  1V9)  aperuit — the 
story  which  he  tells  is  as  silly,  though  not  quite  so  indelicate,  u 
Jarchi's.  The  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  following  this  laat 
etymology, , says  that  Pnir  signifies  Atufvi.'  I  shall  dismiss  these 
idle  etymol<^ies  then,  aa  being,  to  use  the  words  of  Plautua,  Gerree 
germana  atque  Hrtt  tiriz. 

3.  Obfection,  Why  then  should  we  be  inclined  to  cot^eeture, 
that,  instead  of  n  native,  it  (die  name  of  Peor)  had  a  foreign 

•  or^^,  without  any  other  evidence  than  merely  some  similitude 
Iwtween  the  name  of  Pear  and  a  tuppoied  Pi^r^  aa  beii^  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  denotiiw  the  God  Homa  f  It  appears,  indesd, 
by  tbe  inacriptioa  on  the  Rosett»  atone,  tbat  they  did  wiite  that 
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name  oor,  (Up),  but  the  article  pi  is  never  there  prefixed  to  it ;  nor 
so  far  as  I  can  discoTer  by  Woide*s  Lexicon^  is  an  article  ever  pre- 
fixed to  the  proper  name  of  any  person  in  the  modern  Coptic  Ian* 
guage.  (C.  J.  ibid.) 

Answer.  I  coNJecture,  that  the  name  of  Peor  was  not  altoge- 
dier  Hebrew,  because  by  tlie  help  of  that  language  alone  1  cannot 
come  to  any  reasonable  etymology  of  the  word.  The  Egypdam 
certainly  did  write  '/2^,  not  'Ilgo$.  This  Mr.  S.  might  have  known, 
without  the  help  of  the  Rosetta  inscription.  In  the  old  copies  of 
Josephus,  */2p,  which  is  the  true  reading,'  may  be  found  for  '/2^f. 
(Jos,  conlr.  Apion.)  Or,  then,  was  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the 
God  whom  we  call  Horus.  But,  says  Mr.  S.,  '^  So  far  as  1  can 
discover  by  Woide's  lexicon,  the  article  is  never  prefixed  to  the 
proper  iiame  of  any  person  in  the  modern  Coptic  Language.'*  it 
IS  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  S.  chooses  to  talk  so  much  of  Ais 
Coptic  language,  in  the  elements  of  which  he  shows  himself  to  be 
deficient.  While  the  Coptic  continued  in  use  in  Egypt,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  prefix  the  articles,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  to  proper  names  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  obligmg  Mr.  S. 
with  another  novelty ,  I  will  inform  him  that  there  were  persons, 
Who  assumed  tlie  name  of  Pi-Or,  calling  themselves  after  the  very 
God  in  question.  But  now  to  convince  your  readers  of  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  with  which  Mr.  S.  talks  of  the  Coptic^  when  be 
argues,  that  the  article  is  never  prefixed  to  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  1  shall  lay  before  tliem  the  following  authorities. 

''  Nomina  propria  sine  articulo  poni  possunt,  licet  etiam  articu- 
lum  determinatum  ssepius  admittant.'^  (Gramm.  Aigypt.  p.  \  l6.> 
It  appears,  then,  so  far  from  being  true  that  the  article  is  utter 
prefixed  to  proper  names,  that  they  are  oftener  found  ^itb  it  dian 
without  it.  Let  us  now  listen  to  Jablonski — ^'  Qus  omnia  noniina 
(nempe  idolorum)  gens  ilia  (Coptica)  servavit,  etiam  postquani 
Christi  sacra,  pulso  idolorum  cultu,  ubique  jam  obtinebant.  Nam 
et  inter  Monachos  ^gyptios  reperias  Pl-AMON,  Pl-OR,"  &c. 
(Jablomk,  de  Remph.)  Again — ''  Et  in  Palladii  historia  Lau- 
siaca  C.  87*  commemorantur  quaedam  de  Abbate  Pi-Or,  ubi  ad 
nomen  Or,  accessit  tantum  nota  masculini  generis  Pi.  Nempe 
quod  saepius  jam  monendum  mihi  fuit,  solebant  plerumque  iBgyp- 
tii,  Deorum  suorum  nomina,  et  gerere  ipsi,  et  suis  imponere,  qui 
mos  postea,  etiam  inter  Christianos,  non  desiit."  (PatUh,  Mgypt. 
p,  203.)  l^us,  Sir,  Pi-Or  is  not  a  name  supposed  by  m^  ;  and  I 
am  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  in  pre- 
fixing the  definite  article,  Pij  before  the  name  of  Or,  whom  we 
call  Horus.  It  is  really  very  becoming  in  Mr.  S.  to  accuse  me  of 
inventing  all  this.  But  it  is  plain,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  very  profound. 

4.  Objection,    Sir  W.  D.  cites  Suidas  to  show  that  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Or  was  the  same  with  PriapuSf  and  Jerotn^  to  show  that  Peor 
and  Priaptis  were  the  same ;  whence  he  infers,  that  Or  and  Peor 
were  the  same  deities.  But  how  does  this  account  suit  with  tht 
character  of  Ory  or  Horus  ?  for  he  is  not  described  by  Plutarch, 
or  any  others,  as  an  obscene  deity  like  Priapus ;  but  quite  the'  con* 
trary,  as  a  noble^spirited,  active  son  of  Osiris  and  isis,  who  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  fatl^er  by  Typhon,  whom  he  afterwards 
conquered,  &c.  Why  then  has  Sir  W.  confounded  him  with  Pm 
and  Priapus  ?  If  he  admit  the  accounts  by  Plutarch  in  other  in- 
stances, why  not  in  this  f  By  actiug  otherwise  he  has  connected 
together  incoherent  accounts,  in  order  to  give  plausibility  to  hia 
own  etymology,  it  may  be  said,  that  Suidas  set  him  the  example ; 
but  if  Suidas  is  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
former  to  be  preferred  P  In  the  Isiac  table,  Horus  is  represented 
more  than  once  as  a  deified  youth,  but  without  the  least  circunw 
stance  of  obscenity.  If  then  the  rites  of  Baal  Peor  were  obscene^ 
how  could  they  be  obtained  from  the  worship  paid  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  youthful  and  pious  hero  Horus  ?   (Ibid.) 

jtnswer.     Of  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  who  says  that  Horus  was 
the  Priapus  of  Egypt,  I  shall  speak  presently ;  but  where,  I  would 
ask,  is  Suidas  contradicted  in  this  matter  by  Plutarch  i    This  last 
writer  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  represented  as  holding  the  veretrwn 
of  Typhon  in  his  hand,  whereas,  according  to  Suidas,'  he  holds  his 
own.     But  since  he  was  represented  with  the  symbol  of  genera- 
tion in  his  hand,  according  to  both  authors,  I  do  not  see  diat  the 
difference  between  them  is  of  much  importance.     Mr.  S.  calls 
Horus  "  the  noble^sjmrited  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis" — "  a  youthful 
and  pious  hero."    These  are  pretty  epithets ;  but  how  Mr.  S. 
came  to  obtain  this  character  of  Horus  from  Plutarch  I  cannot 
conceive.    This  writer  tells  us,  that  Horus  conquered  Typhon,  and 
delivered  him  bound  to  Isis,  who  set  him  free  again.     Upon  this 
the  pious  hero,  Horus,  fiew  into  a  violent  passion — gave  his  mother 
a  drubbing — and  pulled  the  crown  {fioi<n\fm)  from  off  her  head  in 
the  scufRe.     So  much  for  the  piety  of  the  noble-spirited  son  of 
Osiris  and  Isis !      '^  But,'*  says  Mr.  S.  ''  in  the  Isiac  table  Horus 
is  represented  without  the  least  circumstance  of  obscenity."    This 
is  another  proof  of  this  gentleman's  unacquaintance  with  Egyptian 
antiquities.    The  phallus  was  a  long  stick  with  the  stlSoioy  made  of 
leather  at  the  top.— ^aXXoj  fwXov  e9r/fti}xe^  ^ov  h  tw  axpm  oTcvrnnv 
«ISo(by  l^i}n}/uiryoy.     The  votaries  of  Osiris  likewise  carried  about  an 
«!8oiov  TgiwXao-tov  in  the  festivals  called  Pamylia,  (See  Plutarch  de 
Isid.  ei  Osirid.)     Now  La  Croze,  Jablonski,  and  other  learned 
men,  have  proved,  that  the  crux  ansata  was  the  symbol  of  the 
mernbrum  virile.     In  the  Isiac  table  (at  the  letters  marked  by 
Pignorius  T.  T.)  the  boy  Horus  is  represented  with  a  long  stick, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  the  triple  crux  ansata,  die  symbol  of  the 
altoiioy  T^tfrXMCioy. 
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"  Suidas,"  says  my  critic,  *'  affords  the  oiJy  evidence  from 
ivhich  it  may  be  argued,  that  Horus  and  Priapus  were  the  same." 
I  think  the  Isiac  table  gives  some  indication,  that  Horu^wasthe 
type  of  the  generating  principle ;  and  since  Isis  instituted  the 
Phallophorian  riglits  in  honor  of  Osiris,  what  could  their  son  (k> 
less  than  carry  about  the  trip/asian  phallus  in  the  Pamylia  ?  But 
there  is  some  collateral  testimony.  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  every  one 
knows,  were  the  same.  Theodoret  (llierapeut.  3)  tells  us,  that 
Priapus  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  According  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  boy  was  represented  as  the  symbol  of 
generation  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Thebes,  (Strom.  5.) ;  and  the 
boy  Horus  may  have  been  the  model,  since  we  see  him  with  the 
triplasian  phallus,  or  its  symbol,  in  the  Isiac  table.  It  was  clearly 
to  some  such  image,  that  Theodoret  alludes  in  the  following  words 
— Hm\  ri  0'jxix^oy  hcthfo  ^eo^iov,  rov  ngietwov  Xfvco.  In  the  collectioQ 
of  Caylus,  tliere  are  two  figures  of  boys,  which  remind  me  of  what 
Herodotus  says  in  Euterpe  (c.  48.)  But  Horus  was  represented 
as  a  youth,  as  well  as  a  child ;  and  it  is  agreed^  I  conclude,  that  he 
was  the  same  with  Apollo  and  the  Sun.  Now  Priapus  was  not 
always  represented  even  by  die  Greeks  as  old  and  hideous.  The 
graver  mythologists  of  Greece  considered  him  as  the  symbol  of  the 
generating  principle,  and  identified  him  with  Phanes  and  the  Son. 

'  KoiToi  xio'fi.ov 

"Hh  ilqloLTcov  AvaxTa, 

Here  then,  in  this  hymn  of  Orpheus,  Priapus  is  not  only  repre- 
sented as  the  sun,  but  receives  the  regal  title,  given  so  generally  by 
the  Orientalists  to  that  luminary.  Now  tliis  agrees  well  with  the 
description  of  the  image  of  Horus  in  Suidas. — Iv  rp  $ff0ia  o-xijvT^y 
xarixpv*  But  I  have  also  to  observe,  that  Priapus  is  here  identified 
with  Apollo,  for  this  God  was  called  Phanes — item  Phaiieta  ap^ 
pellant.  {Macrob.  SaturnaL  1.  1.).  Mr.  S.  himself  will  not  dis- 
pute that  Horus  and  Apollo  were  the  same.  The  reason,  which 
Suidas  gives  for  the  attitude  of  Horus,  agrees  with  what  is  said  by 
Plutarch. 

I  am  asked  **  if  the  rites  of  Baal  Peor  were  obscene,  how  could 
they  be  obtained  from  the  worship  paid  to  the  youthful  and  pious 
Horus  ?"  This  affords  another  proof,  that  Mr.  S.  has  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject  concerniug  which  he  has  written. 
The  worship  paid  to  Horus  was  connected  with  obscenity,  as  might 
be  learned  from  Epiphanius — speaking  of  the  votaries  of  Horus 
and  Harpocrates,  this  Father  says — '^  llli  solenni,  certaque  mensis 
die,  vesanas  et  furiosas  tiori  ceremonias,  ex  iustinctu  dsmonis 
peragere  coguntur.  Tum  enim  cives  universi,  senes  decrepiti,  cum 
adolescentibus,  et  cum  his  sacerdotes  Hori  et  Harpocratis;  raso 
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Mo  capite,  tervilem,  puerileni,  et  abominandam  speciem  circum- 
'erunt,"  &c. 

5.  Objection.  One  would  have  wished  that  an  author  of  novel- 
iea  had  supported  his  opinions  by  some  better  testimony  than  die 
ibove  sentence  in  Suidas,  {viz,  70  £yaX(Mt  rou  IlqMirou  rou  ''flow 
wap  Alyvirrlot^  xffxAv}ft«you,  8cc.)  where  it  seems  very  possible,  that 
Orus,  in  the  reading  of  some  MS.^  may  have  been  a  mistake  for 
Dsiris. 

Answer,  I  have  never  heard  that  the  authority  of  Suidas  was  to 
be  despised  ;  nor  shall  1  reject  it  on  this  occasion^  because  it  dis- 
pleases Mr.  S.  This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  it  is  very  possible, 
that  Orus  may  have  been  a  mistake  here  for  Osiris.  No,  Sir,  it  ia 
not  very  possible.  Suidas  says  further  on — ro  It  a^lBpufua  ourou 
Im  iraiSiov,  &c.  The  image  then  was  that  of  a  boy ;  and  conse- 
quently Suidas  meant  to  speak  of  the  *'  youthful  Horus,"  and  not 
of  his  father  Osiris,  lliis  conjecture,  therefore,  is  yet  another 
proofs  that  Mr.  S.  hazards  opinions  without  due  examination, 

6.  Objection,  'The  only  act  of  indelicacy  ascribed  to  Horus 
by  Plutarch,  was  not  the  act  of  Horus,  but  the  invention  of  some 
artist,  to  typify  his  having  extinguished  the  former  powers  of 
Typhon. 

Answer*  If  such  a  person  as  Horus  ever  existed,  it  is  certainly 
not  probable,  that  he  walked  about  the  streets -in  the  situation  men- 
tioned by  the,  biographer.  Still  less  can  we  figure  him  as  always 
in  the  attitude  described  by  Suidas.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  matter?  l^e  ''  Deified'^  Horus  was  represented  with  the 
symbol  already  noticed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  artists 
represented  him  with  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him  by  the  priests 
and  mythologists  of  Egypt. 

?•  Objection.  It  may  be  doubted  whedier  Plutarch  did  not 
allude  to  die  inveaUon  of  some  particular  artist,  when  he  described 
Osiris  in  a  Phallophorian  attitude — for  no  where  else  in  Plutarch, 
Diodorus,  Herodotus,  the  Isiac  table,  or  in  the  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  Cay  1  us,  are  any  obscenities  whatever  attributed  to 
Ouris  himself;  all  the  Phallophorian  rites  being  introduced  after 
his  death  by  I  sis.  (Ibid.)  - 

Answer.  The  Egyptians,  under  the  names  of  Osiris  and  of 
Horus,  only  typified  the  Sun  at  different  times  and  seasons.  But 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  as  the  God  presiding  over  generation  ; 
and  Osiris  and  Horus  were  each  considered  as  types  of  the' gene- 
rating principle.  That  Osiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  same,  is 
attested  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  &c. ;  and  Bacchus  is  identified 
mth  the  Sun,  and  is  represented  as  the  symbol  of  that  power  in 
nature,  by  various  ancient  authors.  The  following  verses  prove 
that  Bacchus  was  the  same  with  the  Sun  : 

^Hkiog  %y  Jtowa-ov  itr/xXiyo-iv  xaXioua-tv. 
And  again,        £7;  Zii$,  sis  ''Aifis,  §1$  "^H/aos,  J;  Ji^nMro^. 
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Macrobius  tells  us^  that  Osiris  is  the  Sun  in  the  lower  bemis* 
phere.  But  Bacchus  and  Osiris  being  the  sanie,  the  latter  must 
be  identified  with  the  principle  of  generation ;  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors  already  cited^  Priapus  was  the  son 'of  Bacchus, 
yet  other  authors,  (as  Atlienaeus,  1.  1.  and  the  Scholiast  of  Ariirta- 
phanes  in  Acharnens.)  make  Bacchus  and  Priapus  the  nme. 
Osiris  waA  characterised  by  all  the  gaiety  of  the  planter  of  iIk 
viue. 

Non  tibi  tunt  IrUles  cura^  ncc  hctut  Ouritf 

Sfd  chorus,  ct  cantusy  sed  levUj  uptui  amor.  TtbulUs. 

In  the  festivals  inslitiited  in  honor  of  Osiris,  there  were  tbe 
«ya^iff'jt40^,  the  tffn^^i^f  and  the  cSgeeri;.  I'he  interment,  or  hiding : 
the  search,  and  the  finding,  'rhe  words  of  Ovid  will  recur  to 
the  reader — 

Nunquamque  tatU  qusrsitus  OsirU. 

But,  )>erhap8,  what  was  really  sought  for  and  found  nny  bt 
gathered  from  Tertullian — '*  Sequitur  silentii  oiTicium;  atteale 
custoditur  qtiod  tarde  invcnitnr.  Cetemm  tota  in  adytts  divinitiB, 
tot  tuspiria  Epoptarinn,  totum  signacuhim  Infiguie,  simnlacbruin 
membri  virilis  revelatur.'  What  is  the  figure  in  the  Isiac  laUe, 
which  Mr.  S.  would  have  to  represent  Osiris?  I  shall  only  observe^ 
ttt  present,  that  most  of  the  principal  figures  there  have  the  ena 
vNsata  in  their  hands,  and  this  was  a  symbol  of  the  pkaNus.  Mr. 
S.  asserts,  that  in  the  collection  of  Caylus,  there  are  do  obsceni- 
ties whatever  attributed  to  Osiris.  What  then  are  the  representa- 
tions of  this  God  at  vol.  3.  pi.  9, — at  vol.  6.  pi.  1.  pi.  2.  and  pi. 
13  ^'  All  of  these  figures  are  stated  by  M.  de  Caylus  to  be  repre- 
sentations of  Osiris  ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  in  a  state  of  Pna- 
pism !  Are  wx  then  to  be.  gravely  told  by  the  Norwich  anti- 
quary, that  in  the  collection  of  Caylus  there  are  no  obscenities 
whatever  attributed  to  Osiris?  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  S.  has  not 
consulted  Caylus.  This  is  the  critic,  however,  who  takes  it  upou 
him  to  accuse  nie  of  producing  novelties  without  suflicient  evi- 
dence. I  am  ready  enough  to  admit,  that,  like  other  people,  i 
may  fall  into  mistakes,  and  Ix;  guilty  of  errors  and  inadvertencies ; 
but  a  n^an,  who  reproves  me,  sometimes  in  a  harsh,  Hometimes  in 
a  sarcastic,  and  always  in  an  inimical  tone,  should,  at  least,  be  not 
deficient  in  common  accuracy  himself. 

8.  Objection,  The  author  of  Psalm  106,  ascribes  no  obsceni- 
ties to  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor.  The  Israelites  joined  tkenueltes 
unto  Baal  Peor ;  and  ate  of'  the  sacrijices  of  the  dead.  v.  28. 
It  may  then  be  questioned,  whether,  or  not,  Peor  were  an  obscene 
Deity.  (Ibid.) 

■         ■  .        .1.  ■■■■■■■        I.  ■■  ■    ■  ■       ■  m 

■  Mcursius  has  shown  that  this  passage  should  be  referred  to  the  Diony- 
siau  rather  thai)  the  Eleusiuiaq  festivals. 
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*  Answer.     If  we  can  trust  at  all  to  the  voice  of  tradition^  or  even, 
I  ihould  think,  to  the  internal  evidence  arising  from  the  history 
related  by  Moses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Peor  was  an  oIk- 
floene  deity.     This  is  eaually  confirmed   by  the    most  learned 
Rabbins,    and   by  the  Christian    Fathers — ^by   Maimonides   and 
Jarchi — by  Origen,  I^dorus,  and  Jerom.    The  derivation  of  the 
name  which  they  give  is  absurd;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that 
tlie  tradition  concerning  the  idol  must  be  false,    llie  voice  of  trar 
dition  is  here  decidedly  against  Selden,  whose  opinion  Mr.  S. 
chooses  to  follow.     But  this  gentleman  qno^s  the  106th  Psaim-^ 
and  ale  the  sacrifices  of,  the  dead  —  Xynb  TUT  1^3^^^    The 
translation  does  not  give  the  real  sense.     Ulie  meaning  of  the  verse 
18  tliis — llie  Israelite^ joined  themselves  unto  Baal  Peor;  and  dte 
the  sacrifices  of  the  muthim,  i,  e.  of  the  Infernal  Gods.     Mutk 
was  the  name  which  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  learn  from  Sancho-- 
niatho,  (.apitd  Eusebium)   gave  to  Pluto  and   death.      It  was  a 
general  practice  among  the  idolators  to  present  meat  and  drink  to 
their  Gods,  and  especially  to  the  infernal  Gods ;  and  this  was  in 
every  sense  a  sacrifice,  since  there  was  a  victim  immolated  and 
offered  up  as  food  to  the  idol.     Isaiah  alludes  to  this  practice^ 
c.  65»  V.  1 1.^ — But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  Jehovah,  that  forget 
my  ho/y  mountain,  that  set  in  order  a  table  for  God,  and  that  fill 
mixed  wine  for  Meai.    llie  same  Prophet  says,  (c.  S8.  v.  15.) — 
Because  ye  have  saidr-^rm  WW  tWttr-Ojn  J^1D"D^^  /Vn3  im3 
now  these  words  literally  mean — We  have  cut  asunder  food  for 
Muth  (Pluto)  and  with  Shaol  (Hades)  have  xve  made  a  compact. 
The  verb  Jl'TD  signifies    "  to  cut  off,  asunder,  8cc.''  —  JTHU  is 
originally  the  same  with  mu  and  T)y)2,  cibus;  (Buxt.  p.  88.) 
and  how  these  words  came  to  signify  the  striking  a  league,  or 
making  a  covenant,  is  well  explained  in  **  the  Key  to  the  flebrew 
Bible. '    The  expression  is  taken,  says  the  author,  from  the  ancient 
custom,  in  making  of  covenants,  which  was  to  cut  some  beast  or 
foflfl  asunder,  importing  thus  much,  so  let  him  be  cut  in  pieces,  who 
shall  violate  this  covetiant.     But  tliere  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
idolators  offered  food  to  their  Gods  ;  and  that  the  people  after- 
wards ate  it.     This   practice  probably  had  its  origin  in  Egypt. 
**  Est  autem,^'   says  Jerom,  ^'  in  cunctis  urbibus,  et  maxime  in 
£gypto  et  Alexandria,  idolatriaB  vetus  consuetudo,  ut  ultimo  die 
anni,  et  mensis  eorum  qui  extremus  est,  ponant  mensam  refertam 
varii  generis  epulis  et  poculum  mulso  mixtum,  vel  prasteriti  anni  vel 
fiitun  fertilitatem  auspicantes."     But  these  suppers,  or  sacrifices, 
of  which  the   people  afterwards  partook,  were  generally  offered 
to  an  infernal   Deity.      Hear  the  Scholiast  of   Aristophanes—* 
KaroL  Vk  vwfuvloof  ol  irXdvo-ioi  $f  ittvov  ia^ifoig  i^  Ovalav  r^  'Exari}  irpoci' 
yoms  M  TQ7g  rptihotg  hliow.    01  hi  iriin^t§  ^pYOvro  Tiivooyre^,  xid 
^^199  athrd,  xa\   tKryov  irt  'Exini  t^aysif  tturk.    (in   Plut.J  i.  e. 
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At  the  weu  moou  the  rick  placed  a  supf^r  uhert  three  woyn  wnt, 
'itt  if  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Hecaie;  bnt  the  humgrypoar  camemd 
devmrred  it,  and  then  said  that  it  had  been  eaten  by  Hetatt> 
PlnUrcb  (Sympas.  I.  m)  illodes  to  the  same  thing ;  and  1  boU 
that  the  indior  of  Psaliri  106  spoke  of  the  same  practice,  when  k 
said  the  Israelites  ate  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muihim,  or  infcml 
Gods,  lliesc  were  the  Cabeiri^  viz.  Ceres,  Proserpime,  (or 
Hecaie),  Plalo,  and  Mercury.  But  that  the  Psalmist  spoke  of 
the  sacrifices  of  these  Gods,  is,  [  think,  clear  from  the  Geiaart. 
Those  are  objected  to,  who  offer  sacrifices  to  the  names  of  mooa* 
tains,  rivers,  desarts,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  great  Priaoe 
Michael,  and  the  little  serpent — D^/IO  TOX  "hH  HH— X.0  /  these 
«re  the  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim — that  is  to  saj,  these  sacrificet 
resemble  those  offered  to  the  iufernal  Gods.  1  shall  presently  hate 
to  show,  how  much  the  rites  of  Peor  were  connected  with  those 
of  Hecate. 

.  When  Mr.  S.  contends,  that  no  obscenitj  was  connected  with 
the  woriihip  of  Peor,  lie  seems  to  forget  the  words  of  Hoses, 
(c.  ix.  10.)  But  Iheu  scent  to  Baal  Peor,  and  separated  shenuelces 
unto  that  shatne.  Why,  if  our  version  be  risht,  is  Peor  deno* 
minated  that  shame  ?  Does  not  this  imply  that  £ere  was  something 
shauu/ul  about  this  idol  i  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  version  should 
have  lieen,  "  and  separated  themselves  to  Best  or  Beshtj"  (the 
oame  of  an  idol  connected  with  what  is  shamefuL)  The  Hebrew 
il'ords  are  pV2b  r)\n.  We  shall  find  that  this  betht  (or  boshet, 
if  so  you  like  to  write  it,  for  our  business  is  only  with  the  elements 
of  tlie  word,)  was  equivalent  to  pudenda.  This  word  has  a  variety 
of  applications,  all  partaking  of  tlie  natural  import  of  the  root, 
and  agreeably  to  the  d^ree  of  shame  intended  lo  be  described. 
This  appears  to  be  orderly  expressed  by  the  orthographical  aiiange* 
ment,  for  we  find  that  Dl^^/  is  used  by  the  sacrc»i  writere  to  mean 
the  most  obscene  acts  of  the  ancient  pagan  rites.  Jer.  xi.  IS. 
According  to  the  nurnber  of  thy  cities  were  thy  Gods,  O  Judah, 
even  according  to  the  number  oj  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ye  have 
set  up  altars  D^ji?  to  that  shameful  thing.  Mic.  i.  1 1.  JH^HV^ 
naked  shame.  From  Micab  turn  to  Jeremiah  (xi.  13.)  and  you 
will  find  ''  that  the  shamcfid  thing,*'  is  expressed  by  the  same 
woid — **  And  according  to  the  number  of  the  streets  of  Je* 
rusnlem  have  ye  set  up  altars  to  that  shameful  thing,  (simply  te 
Best  or  Besht,  in  the  original,)  even  altars  to  bum  unto  Uasl." 
liow  this  word,  derived  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  VO,  bosh, 
pudeficriy  seems  connected  witli  the  Egyptian  besh,  nudua,  and 
bosh,  nuditas;  and  I  am  inclined  to  thinic,  that  the  idol  in  question 
was  the  same  with  tliat  Egyptian  Goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Buhastis.  I  observe,  that  where  the  LXX.  render  Phi-besstf 
^(Ezek.  xzz.  17.)  JBoujWr^^i   the  Arabian^translator  writes  ff^^. 
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Sasta.  According  to  Herodotus,  Buba$tit  was  the  same  witb 
Dianty  and  the  sister  of  Floras,  whom  he  calls  Apollo.  There  is 
little  enough  resemblance  between  Horus  and  Apollo,  or  between 
Bubastis  and  Diana,  except  that  the  two  first  were  symbols  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  two  last  of  the  Moon.  Bubastis,  however,  beiis  the 
Mne  with  Diana^  was  the  same  with  Hecate.  Every  schootboy 
can  repeat, 

Tergeminamqut  Hecaten,  tria  vhrginit  ora  Viafut ; 

and  the  Scholiast  of  Ariatophanes  says,  that  in  the  trivia  they 
anciently  worshipped  the  Moon,  which  they  likewise  called  Diana 
and  Hecate.  Now  that  the  worship  of  Or  and  Bubastis,  other- 
wise called  Pi-Or  and  Bastf  should  have  gone  together,  neenM 
very  probable,  since  the  mytholwists  made  them  brother  and 
aiater.  In  the  rites  of  Hecate,  or  rroserpine,  and  even  of  Isis  or 
Ceres,  we  shall  find  abundance  of  connexion  with  those  perforined 
in  honor  of  Peor.  Isis,  or  Ceres,  and  Bubastis  and  Hecate,  or 
Pkmerpine,  were  of  the  number  of  the  Muthim,  or  inf^al 
Ddties ;  and  as  Proserpine  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  Bubasds 
was  the  daughter  of  Isis.  It  is  *known  to  every  one,  that  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  instituted  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine^ 
were  brongHt  from  Egypt,  and  the  indecencies  practiced  in  them 
have  been  justly  censured  by  Clemens,  Arnobius,  and  other  writers. 
The  Thesmopkuriay  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  same  Goddess,  were  not  less  indecent.  It  appears 
from  Athenieus  (I.  14.)  and  from  Theodoret,  (Therapeut.  d.j  that 
representations  of  the  i^i^hw  ywaxuof  were  there  exhibited,  and 
carried  about  by  the  votaries. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  Herodotus  has  called  Bubastis 
Djajia-«-*that  Diana  was  a  virgin,  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  the  BasIU  of  Scripture  to  hare  been  the  same  with 
Bubastis.  But  according  to  Herodotus  the  festivals  of  this  Bubas- 
tis were  celebrated  with  great  indecency;  and  denudation  was  one 
of  the  ceremonies.  1  shall  also  probably  be  reminded  of  the 
sanctaqut  Bid}a$tis  of  Ovid.  Had  there  been  a  DeviPs  Advocate 
at  Rome  in  tliose  days,  as  there  has  been  one  in  modem  times,  I 
think,  Bubastis  would  not  have  been  canonbed.  Besides  a  female 
sainted  by  Ovid  may  be  a  little  suspected ;  and  I  cannot  regard  her 
quite  in  the  same  light  as  an  Italian  Abbess  may  see  SatUa  Ursula^ 
and  her  eleven  tliousand  virgins.  i^idoTor,  in' Greek,  comes  from 
jiifeTs;,  tenerabilis.  Feretrum,  in  Latin,  is  equivalent  to  par$' 
v^rtnda.  Ovid's  epithet  then  may  have  borne  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that,  which  some,  1  see,  have  thought  it  conveyed. 
In  all  events  the  Artemis,  or  Diana^  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was' 
ahogethet  unlike  to  tbe  Diaiut  of  the  Orientalists.  '  The  Diana  of 
E^hesus^  for  example,  bore  no  other  resemblance  to  the  'Arteibis 
or  Greece,  than  that  both  were  symbols  of  the  Moon.     Hie 
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Epbcsian  Goddess^  swaddled  down  from  the  hips  to  die  beefs 
encumbered  with  her  multitudinous  bresstSj  and  whh  a  cmsde  sa 
her  beady  can  in  no  way  remind  us  of  liie  sportiTe  Goddess  of  die 
chace,  who  climbed  the  heights  of  Salmos^  to  steal  an  latmiEW 
with  tlie  shepherd  Endjmion. 

I  mean  not^  however,  to  insist,  that  the  idol  Bnii,  (or  BoAd^) 
was  the  same  with  Bubusiis.  it  b  true,  that  this  last  is  evidenllf 
a  compound  name,  and  that  the  first  syllable  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  word.  But  it  is  enough  for  my  pmpose  to 
call  this  Beskt,  with  Buxtorf,  Pudendum  idoium.  Upon  the 
atithority  of  Buxtorf,  therefore,  1  translate  the  words  of  Hoscsi 
''  But  they  went  to  Baal  Peer,  ^nd  separated  themselTeB  mto 
Bashi/*  (i.  e.  a  skatneful  idol.)  The  wanhip  of  this  sfaamefiil 
idol  was  consequently  connected  with  the  worahip  of  Peor ;  and 
after  this,  the  Norwich  antiquary  may  continue  to  fight,  if  he 
please,  under  the  banners  of  Seldeu,  for  the  chaste  adoratioB  <tf 
die  God  of  Mojb. 

That  human  sacrifices,  howcfer,  were  offered  to  this  idol^  is  sn 
unfounded  supposition,  llie  votaries  of  Peor  were,  indeed,  also 
the  worshippers  of  the  Muthim,  or  infernal  Gods,  whose  rites 
were  celebrated  with  circimistances  of  great  obscenity,  in  catens, 

*  ind  even  in  sepulchres ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  tbey  were 
sometimes  accompanied  by  human  sacrifices.  There  is  no  inooo- 
stttency  in  snpposing  the  votaries  of  the  ulols,  Peor  and  Badit,  to 
have  also  joined  in  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mntkim.  One 
abomination  might  well  follow  another.  Observe  the  words  of 
Isaiah — **  A  people— that  sacrificeth  in  gardaii — ^which  remain 
among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monumeHti,  which  eat  $mine's 

Jlethf  &c.  Here  is  an  evident  allusion  to  die  joint  worship 
of  Peor  and  Muthim,  Priapus,  who  was  the  same  with  Peor, 
according  to  Jerom,  was  the  God  of  Gardens.  The  votaries  of 
the  infernal  Gods  chose  to  eat  die  sacrifices  of  the  Muthim  in  the 
^meteries.  These  sacrifices  were  swine's  flesh,  and  other  for- 
bidden things.  Now  Ceres,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  Apollo- 
nius,  (K  1.)  was  the  first  of  the  Cabirip  the  great  Gods  who  wers 
also  the  Muthim ;  and  swine  were  peculiarly  sacrificed  to  Ceres, 
whom  Vossius  properly  designates  Luna  infera*, 

Prima  Ceret  avida  gatita  est  sanguine  port^,  Ovid. 

But  to  Peor  himself,  if  we  can  trust  at  all  to  the  learned  Rabbins, 
and  to  some  of  their  most  ancient  books,  no  hutnan  sacrifices  were 
offered.  In  the  Siphri,  it  is  asserted  that  denudation^  if  L 
may  be   allowed  the  word^  was  the  worship  rendered  to  this  idol. 

rmay  V  ^n  mys  bjf:h  losy  noon  ttdh  po.    Maimomdes 

speaks  to  the  same  purpose;  and  that  denudation  was  the  oer^ 

mony  performed  in  honor  of  Peor,  may.  be  uiferred  from  the  savM 

^  custom .  prevailing  among  the  votaries,  of  Piriapui..  (see  fhvius 
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Blondus,  I.  £.)    Pan^   if  we  may  believe  Ovid,   instructed  his 
followers  to  observe  the  same  practice. 

Ipu  Deus  uudu$,  nudatjuhet  esse  minisiroi. 

9*  Objection.  It  appears  (see  Numer,  xxv.  5.)  that  the  idol  was 
worshipped  in  a  mountain  called  PeoTf  or  PhegoTi  from  which, 
mountain^  therefore,  might  be  derived  the  name  of  the  idol  itself, 
and  not  from  Orus^  and  from  such  a  distant  and  unknown  country, 
as  Egypt.    No  XVI.  p.  268. 

Afismer.  llic  names  of  places  in,  Palestine,  and  its  vicinity, 
were  called  sometimes  from  persons  and  from  idols,  but  never,  I 
think,  did  these  receive  their  appellations  from  the  places*  Nebo 
was  the  name  of  a  mountain  near  Peor ;  but  it  was  so  called  from 
Nebo,  the  Syrian  Mercury :  and  here  I  may  remark  it  as  strange, 
that  neither  Selden  nor  Beyer  has  mentioned  that  Mercury  was  so 
named  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  (See  Castelli.)  Judaea  was  named 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  Moab  itself  was  called  from  the 
grandson  of  Lot.     Mr.  S.  implies  a  doubt,  more  than  once  in  his 

Japer,  whether  the  name  were  Peor  or  Phegor.  But  he  should 
ave  known,  that  Phegor  is  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  for 
Peot.  The  Greeks  expressed  the  Hebrew  ain  by  their  own 
gamma,  and  tlie  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  written 
the  names  wrong,  in  which  the  ain  occurs ;  for  though  this  letter 
sometimes  takes  a  nasal  sound  gnain,  it  can  never  be  pronounced 
hard  like  the  Greek  gamma,  Peor,  therefore,  never  was,  and 
never  could  be,  called  Phegor  by  the  Orientalists.  The  same 
gentleman  seems  also  to  argue,  that  Moabite  names  were  not  likely 
to  come  from  Egypt.  I  have  said  before,  that  places  were  named 
from  idols  and  persons,  and  not  idols  and  persons  from  places,  at 
least  iu  Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Ihere  was  a^  city  called 
Adam  (See  Cellar.  Geogr.  1.  3.)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
When  Mr.  S.  has  persuaded  me,  that  our  first  parent,  Adam,  was 
pamed  from  this  city,  I  will  believe  that  Gods  and  men  had  bad  their 
names  from  mountains  and  cities.  In  tlie  mean  time  I  will  ob- 
serve, that  it  appears  to  me  as  very  possible,  that  the  names  of 
several  places  in  Moab  were  called  after  the  Gods  of  Egypt. 
What,  if  Mount  Nebo  were  called  after  the  Syriap  Mercury,  aLo 
named  Nebo;  and  what  if  this  be  a  corruption  for  Anub,  the 
Tlgyptian  Mercury  I  What,  if  Aroer  were  csdled  after  Aruerh,  or 
jlruer,  one  of  the  denominations  of  Horns  ?  But  1  must  not  pro-r 
voke  Mr.  S.  with  my  f/5— -he  has  already  shown  how  much  they 
displease  him — he  does  not  seem  to  think  with  Touchstone,  that 
"  there  is  much  virtue  in  if"  I  would,  however,  ask  him  on  what 
ground  he  could  say,  that  the  name  of  Peor  wa6  not  likely  to  fasis 
iderived  '^  from  Orus,  and  such  a  distatU  and  unknofin  country  as 
9  .^E^pf '  Why,  Sir,  Ar  of  Moab  might  be  about  as  far  from 
'Afjraiphis  in  ^^pt,  as  Kewca3tle  is  from  London ! 
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!*•.    Znfm^um,    I  ijcrcerve  co  other  cfidence   to  support  thir 
^•^•mn.  r-.    T7r.    Hac  tae  Pair  oi  ihe  Moabites  was  the  Or^  or 

-  -.  "  r  He  ^  juinj.  cicep:  that  Chemosh  was  another  name 
-r  ax  wi  ji  Ji  :«&:).  Noiiib.  '21.)  but  whether  tlie  same  or  not 
a  ?y.T  uinti  act  ipc«:ar  fr^ai  Scripture.     If  a  different  one,  no 

-'■3ncs  nn  je  inwri  rrjm  it ;  but  the  writer  here  again  takes  it 
:r»»«  nm  a  -w-w-ve.  iat  thij»  wa.^  the  same  Deity,  and  that  the 
last  Tca  TaTsaip  xcre  borrowed  from  Egypt.  This  in  like  man- 
!i:r  ;e  fjr^..4£5  «.»  aave  been  an  obscene  w  orship ;  yet  nothing  to 
^.ii  7Tirr-rt  i  nmnated  m  Scripture :  but  rather  that  it  consisted 
z  :«naii  acrLces.    Ciusuit  Jer.  c.  4-^..  particularly  v.  S5.,  where, 

-  -n    •   .^lua'  ji.c;  m  ±e  plaraL  ore  roav  suspect,  that  Peorand 
wvre  IOC  'Jie  sure.     But  Low  ever  diis  may  be,  there  is 

z  c^-y.zL^  vir^cip  to  Choronsh;  therefore,  if  he 

:ai:    42-  ?.:r    ii:c  ::  uie  iaiter  likewbe,  (pp.  268  8c 
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-i.fcT  *•  S:  iiifT:  i  fcine  iLin  k  scon  me  to  suppose,  that  Peor 
JTJ  ^'rirnuhit  rt«  the  ame  otirs .  fcj.  \«hat  rijht  does  Mr.  S. 
^3mi&.  tiiat  1  mcrt-Iy  suppose  this :  L>*:es  it  follow,  that  e^'erj 
iVjivnacMA  tifaicfa  1  make  mu^t  be  a  mere  supp'jsitioH  of  my  own, 
{i^riujie  be  has  never  heard  the  stalement  before  i  That  Peur  and 
Cuemosh  were  the  same  deity  is  i]o  5uppositiou  originating  with 
nt  i*  indeed  I  have  really  said  more  than  that  both  typified  the 
-ir.crating  principle. — *•  In  Nabc»  crat  Chamos  idoluni  consecra- 
'jm,  qu()d  alio  nomine  appcllatur  Becl-Phegor."  (Hitron.  in  Jes, 

^  ^,  o,) <•  Ccrto  liaud  aliuni  Nebo  a  Chamos  et  Bcio  Phegorio 

ire  forsan   piitcs."   (Sc/dcft,  De  Diis  Sj/ris.) "  Hoc  numen 

C*hamo5)  idem  ac  Uaal-Phep;or;  quomodo  ad  Solem  rediicatur, 

.  .<  expo<uin:us."  (/  o*.<.  De  Oii^r,  et  progress.  Idoiat.  1.  2.)— 

H  ih  these  great  authorities  in  existence  Mr.  S.  tells  your  readers, 

ii    I  kare  Nh'fi  upon  mc  to  suppose ,  that  Peorand  Chemosh 

Mc -e  d;e  ^ia7ne.     I  have  mentioned  before,  that  Xebo  was  the  Sy- 

.HI  name  for  Mercur}* ;    and  1  have  now  only  to  add,  that  if 

CViuosih  and  Nebo  were  the  same,  then  I  would  distinguish  be- 

'.\%eva  this  God  and  Peor  as  i  would  between  Anub  and  Or.    Anub, 

or  Mercurr,  among  the  Egyptians  was,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  Or, 

a  rvpe  oi  that  principle ;  and  thJs  son  of  Osiris,  like  his  father  and 

bc^lhfr,  tias  ffeprescntcd  as  Pricipus.  (See  Caylus.)     But  1  hoh^ 

-/^•^l  ^^mmis'  OT  Chemosh — Pi-Or  or  Pbor — and  Anub,  or  Nebo, 

C^SMM^  edJ^  werr  all  Muibols  of  Sol  Generator,     1  do  not  re- 

i«r  ttiit  1  carried  my  conjectures  further  than  this ;  not  haviug 

1 4th  NumWr,  however,  I   cannot  speak  positively  to  the 

1^1  »  j:pnbol5  of  Sol  Generator^,  these  Ciods,  as  to  this, 

)  Kftrtttiw^  «  ^  Priapus. 

4^li  vtapt^r'^o'' J^re^^^l^  proves  nothing,  either  for,  or 
^  iAnMF  of  IVor  and  Chemosh.    It  makes  no  aUusioo 
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ID  olMcene  rites  ;  but  is  tli«t  a  proof,  that  the  Moabite  idolatori 
Mre  without  tliem  ?  It  is  not  disputed  by  mci  at  least,  that  the 
kf  oabites  were  polytbeists. 

I  think  that  Chemosh,  or  ChamoSf  was  the  same  with  the 
Egyptian  Chemmis,  which  was  one  of  the  names  of  Pan,  since  th# 
ntj  Chemmii  was  rendered  Pauopolis  by  the  Greeks,  (Diodor4 
Sicul.  p.  xvi.)  But  Pan  was  there  represented  in  the  same  marnier 
•s  Priapus,  as  Stephanus  tells  us  in  no  ambiguous  langaage— ^ 
ferom,  a  person  of  more  authority  than  Mr.  S.  says  that  Chamo$ 
mwthe  same  with  Pcor  and  Priapus.  The  Kkeness  of  the  names^ 
ind  of  the  characters,  therefore  induce  me  to  sttppose,  that  GhenH 
oaia  and  Chemosh,  if  they  were  not  the  same,  were  very  near  rela- 
ions.  The  name  KTIDD,  Chemosh,  cannot  be  Hebrew;  the  van 
soothing;  and  tt^DD  would  make  a  combination  of  letters,  that 
never  came  together  as  a  significant  word  in  this  dialect.  Tha 
lame,  therefore,  must  be  foreign ;  and  why  should  not  the  Moab-: 
tea^  who  were  gross  idolators,  have  received  among  them  the  Oods 
>(  E^pt,  which  M'cre  received  in  countries  much  more  remote-^ 
It  Tsidon,  in  Phrygia,  and  even  in  Greece.  Thammuz  was  aa 
Egyptian  name,  and  a  king  of  Egypt  was  so  called  according  to 
Plulastrius.  Plato  {in  P/iad.)  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  king  of 
Egypt  called  l^hamoSf  whom  tlic  Greeks  named  Ammon.  Moloch 
ivasa  God  common  to  the  Egyptians,  (Kirch.  331.)  and  to  the 
Ammonites.  Hear  Dictericus,  **  Non  inventa  est  natio  sub  sole, 
nua  taui  immauiter  insanierit,  prs  iEgyptiaca  gente,  quaeve  magis 
faaeinarit  ac  quasi  provocarit  apslu  et  cestro  supcrstitionis  vicinos 
ibpuloa,  qui  maxime  ab  iis  idolathica  sacra  abstulerint;"  and  then 
t  ashy  why  their  near  neighbours,  the  Moabites,  are  to  be  fancied 
ueempt  from  the  infection  ? 

As  1  have  endeavoured  in  your  No.  14.  to  identify  the  Peor  of 
lie' Moabites  with  the  Or  or  Pi-Or  of  the  Egyptians,  and  both 
irith  the  Chemosh  jof  the  former,  and  Chemmis  or  Pan  of  the 
latter,  as  the  symbol  of  the  generating  principle,  it  may  noMM 
■nproper  to  mention,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  (I.'  2.)  a 
miple  was  dedicated,  in  the  island  of  Chemmis,  to  Orus.  It  was 
promddy  then  in  this  same  temple,  that  stood  the  image  described 
^  Sleiiunnis.  He  says,  that  the  name  of  the  God  was  Pan. 
Egjffisaee,  therefore,  Chem  or  Chemmis.  Now  1  have  to  remark^ 
hat  PiiitJurch  has  the  following  words:  ^/2^y  flwAa^iy  xaiJMH 
rpoayofsisn.  Or,  consequently,  or  PirOrf  was  also  named  Kaimisi 
rhir  nearly  approaches  Chemmis,  and  is  not  extremely  unlike  to 
Chemosh,  or  Chamos. 

Mr.  S.  concludes  his  diatribe  with  the  following  refined  raillery  t 

*'  If  some  similitude  in  two  names  in  two  different  languages  ii 
thna  to  be  deemed.a  sufficient  foundation  for  deriving  one  from  die 
ithcr^  without  any  connecting  evidence  to  support  it,  what  a  mul* 
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tituile  of  derivations  mny  any  one  language  derive  from  any  o« 
other  ?  For  example,  Tcliar  in  Coptic  means  pei/is,  skin^  there- 
fore in  the  Ianguau:e  of  Sir  W.  D.  H  is  very  probablej  and  mod 
certain,  that  froo)  this  was  derived  chair  in  French,  when  it  signifiei 
ikijff  e.  <^.  elle  a  la  chair  blanche^  she  has  a  white  skin.  Upoi 
the  whole,  now  that  writers  have  exhausted  almost  all  subjects  fie 
for  novt*ls,^  it  only  remains,  that  some  ingenious  artists  should  firaa 
tliis  simihtudc  between  names  attempt  a  new  species,  by  coniponig 
a  diverting  volume  of  etymological  romances  :  at  the  same  time  fa^ 
dexterously  connecting  together  names  and  circumstances,  whidi 
have  no  connexion  of  themselves,  we  may  be  able  to  attain  to  i 
new  species  of  knowledge  never  discovered  before,  which  is  more 
creditable  to  rational  creatures,  tban  ingenuously  to  confess  that  we 
know  nothing  about  the  matter."  p.  9J^. 

With  what  propriety  this  tirade  comes  from  Mr.  S.,  you,  Sir, 
and  your  readers,  will  by  this  time  be  enabled  to  judge.  Thisgea- 
man  set  out  with  accusing  me  of  speaking  without  sufficient  en> 
dence,  and  in  the  course  of  his  progress  he  has  stumbled  at  Cray 
step.  Writing  with  the  intention  of  pointing  out  my  errors,  he 
himself  has  fallen  into  mistake  after  mistake.  I  trust  I  have 
made  any  pretensions  to  infidlibility ;  but  still  1  may  justly 
plain  of  the  accusations  of  Mr.  S.,  who  may  truly  say  with  lago^ 

<<  As  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature^  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not." 

I  dony.  Sir,  that  a  similitude  between  two  names  has  ever  been 
deemed  by  me  a  sufficient  foundation  for  deiiving  the  one  from  the 
other,  without  any  connecting  evidence  to  support  the  derivatioa. 
I  have  shown,  that  Mr.  S.  could  not  have  accurately  examined  the 
evidence  that  might  be  adduced  in  many  instances,  in  which  he  hts 
spoken  m  so  decided  a  tone ;  and  that  he  has  proved  himself  not  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  authors,  who  have  treated  on 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  us.  Of  the  Coptic  language  it  is 
plain,  that  he  is  far  from  being  a  complete  master.  After  this,  I 
can  only  advise  him  to  throw  aside  the  critic's  rod ;  and  to  write 
such  a  diverting  etymological  romance,  ^  his  own  ingenious  ima- 
gination has  suggested.  Tlie  work  wUI  no  doubt  succeed  —espe- 
cially if  he  lay  the  scene  in  Amon-nou-te ;  illumine  this  place  by 
the  rays  of  reie;  and  call  his  hero  by  the  name  of  Ph^ont-ouih 
ph'nechi. 

W.  DRUMMOND. 

Logie  Almond,  April  6th,  1814. 
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'H^^iOf  MtXfjO'iog,  '  tYptL^iv  *OvoftMTO\oy9p    ij   Illvcaia    rwy   h 

muhiei  ivofuaarcuv,  o3  2tito|x^  Ioti  roihro  ri  j3i/3A/oy.-— — fl$  St  rip 
Hlvaxa  Twv  ly  vaiSef^  }^fji,^ivTmv,  '£xxXi]^iaoTixdoy  ^iStfurxoAevy 
ouSfVo;  luytjIMviuet,  cog  tx  rovrou  vzovolav  irapi^eiv  fuv^  ilvm  ocuriy 
JKjpiOTiayoy,  aXAa  Tij$  '£XA)]yix^^  iMLToiunaavIus  oivciv?Joov*  SuiDAS^ 
ToMi.  II.  p.  82^  ec/.  Kusier. 

jNotom  esty  libellum  hoc  tituloi  'Ha-i^tou  Mi>s.n(riou,  */AAoti- 
9rf!w,  9§pl  Tfloy  |y  «'aiSfi^  8M(Xft|u.ipayTa>y  o-o^wy,  post  alioi  edi- 
^iaae  Joannem  Meursiuni,  Liigd.  Bat.  1615.  Cujus  libelli 
mmm  major  pars  e  Diogene  Laertio  excerpta  sity  conjicit 
Meuniusy  p.  110.  legendum  esse  in  Suida,  ivofj^armv,  Jioyiwiv  rip 
Ami^iO¥  fM/xi^o-a/Myo^,  oi  afrirof/,^,  &c.  Meurs^ml  ex  re  ipsa  le- 
Artat  Fabricius  (BibL  Grac.  T.  vi.  p.  24t,  ed.  prim.)  ita  Lexi- 
COgtaphi  verba  accipiens,  ut  duo  opera,  rhv  *OvopMro?JyoVf  et  Toy 
ntfeota  scripserit  Hesyctuus,  quorum  brevior,  qui  faooie  exstat^ 
i  *(ho(uerokiyog,  fuerit  alterius  Epitome.  Sed,  ne  dicaro  legendum 
iiiisse  iui  fJivcuut,  non  ^  nlvaxot,  ipsa  verborum  structura  talem 
interpretationcm  plane  respuit.  iUud  autem  rectissime  statuit 
PabnciuB,  Hesyctuum  ilium,  quem  nunc  habemus,  e  majore  opere 
case  desumtum ;  sed  verius  Kxcerpta,  quam  Epitomen  vocasset  '• 
Cum  enim  virorum  omiii  doctrinse  genere  clarorum  octoginta  fere 
nentionem  faciat  libellus,  ne  unius  ^  quidem  vitam  persequitur, 
•ut  scripta  recenset ;  qua?  in  primis  eat  materies  il/vaxo^  vel  'Qyo/bui- 
v^klyw,  sive  integri  sive  contract!.  In  philosophorum  placitia 
tradendis,  et  clarorum  virorum  dictis  moribusve  Aotandis,  tota 
▼ersata  est  Excerptoris  opera.  Nihil  autem  omnino  habet,  quod 
non  vel  apud  Diogenem  Laertium  vel  apud  Suidam  inyenias. 

Qu»  communia  sunt  Excerptori  etSuidse,  semper'  apud  Suidam 
. ^ 

'  Epitome  ni^il  omittit  quod  ad  kutoriam  sptctat,  excursus  duntQtai . 
'^^eseaU.   InExcerptis  loca  tantum  selecta  continenlur.  H.  VALEtius» 
Prstf*  ad  Excerptm  ex  ColUcianeis  Constant ini  Aug.  Porpkyrogenettt, 

*  Leviter  attiuguntur  Ala-unrog.  Niffrcuf.    ^df^cuv.  Tv^oyyicvy/ #iA4r 

'  Debebam  fortasse  unum  locum  excipcrc,  de  Hypatia,  T.  fii« 
p.  555.  ubi  loDg^  ecloga,  quam  e  Damascio  sumtam  esse  probabiliter 
conjicit  KusteiuSy  incipere  videtur  a  verbis  oifnj  ^isavi^iT^ — In  'EffbO- 
yin^s  excerptum  e  Pbilostrato  medise  Vitas  intrusum  est.  ^ 
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locnm  habent  in  Scriptonim  Vitis^  non  in  Hiiforids  Frigmomi. 
Nempe,  cum  Suidje  Lexicon  sit  partiin  graminatici,  pntiB 
bistorici  ^gumcnti,  pars  liistCN-ica  constat  vel  locis,  e  quoTis  iat 
scriptore  '  ad  rcrbum  descriptis^  vel  Vitis, '  brevissime  plemm^iie 
cnarrati.s.  I  Hi  ad  noniina  in  bistoria  Tel  civili  vel  ecdcsiastki 
illostria^  hs  ad  scriptores  profanos,  maximam  partem  pertineBL 
Atque  Vitas  omnes  fere  ex  uno  eodemqiie  fonte  *  dcrxvatas  esse, 
•  lexico  scilicet  sive  onomastico  quodam,  nemo  noo  conjiciat ,'  adeo 
■nnt  inter  se  simileSy  adeo  dissimilcs  historicis  istls  laciniis.  Et 
qunm  Frac^nentoruni  pleronimque  sedes  a  Pearsono  et  Kustcro 
sit  indicata,  ne  nnam  quidem  notavi  profani  scriptoris  ntan^ 
cujiu  aitctor  sit  rcpertus.  Solus  illc  libeilus  ^e^l  r£y  h  raitlf 
liaXajob^^yravy  copaaf  multa  faabet  qus  sparsa  per  Suid»  Biograpfaica 
hiveniuntur.  Omnia  vero  apud  Suidani  vel  totidem  verbis,  xd 
iutegrius  exstant,  et  ita  quidem,  ut  cum  proximis  uptime 
cohsreaut.  UnHe  satis  liquet,  non  Suidam  ex  i.<lo  libeUo  laa 
duxisse^  sed  Hbellum  contractum  esse  ex  eo  ipso  Biographo,  qoem 
nobis  servavit  Suidas.  Suida  ipso  si  usus  esset,  iH>nnulia  ex 
Historicis  Fragmentis  hausissct  proculdubio;  quuni  pra>9ertim  Fra*- 
Bienta  passim  videas  quse  ad  claros  scriptores  specteiit,  et  qu»cum 
Urcerptoris  consiiio  apprime  quadrent  ^.  Sed  age,  corapareAds 
Diogenem  Laertium. 

Quadraginta  minimum  viros  claros  memorat  Excerptor,  quonin 
"Vita  est  apud  Laertium  ;  et  Laertium  pasFsim  exscribit,  ubi  omnino 
preterit  vitani  Suidas  ^ ;  ubi  in  vita  contexenda,  ea  omhtit,  qu» 
dat  Excerptor ' ;  imo  ubi  diversa,  et  ex  alio  auctore,  narrat;  sed 
hoc  non  nisi  semel,  in  ^HpixXstrog*  Sed  omnia  fere  quw  ex  La- 
ertio  habet  Excerptor  ejusmodi  sunt,  ut  apud  Suidx  Biographiim 
unquam  fuisse  nou  putem,  quamvis  ille  a  Diogene  libenter  mu- 
tuetur  qua::  faciunt   ad  opens  institutum.     Contra  loca  satis  multa 

'  Vide  Kustcri  Iwdiccm  iii.  Locorum  Investi*^atorum. 

*  InicTdunif  sed  raiissime,  du<is  cjusdem  sciiptoris  \ita5  invrnies; 
ut  in  Aijaa^ijf.  AT;aocr5i>irf.  Ai*yf>if^.  Alc-p^/vij;  {i  firu:c).  'Txej.ir;. 
Addendum  vidctur  'AyrifivY^s,  collata  Eudocia,  p.  6l.     Oratoruia  viiu 


habere  potuit  e  lexico  rhetorico,  diverse  ab  Harpocratinnr,  quod  passim 
expilavit.     Vide  Valckena»rium  ad  Theocrit.  p.  *-2y7-  B. 

*  Vide  Suidam  ia  'AyayaX>jV.  'Avafa/rf^a^.  AI»-y*Vjj/  o  '^.  A.  'Er*- 
xo'j^Of .  Ahxirog.  'll}dx>Mro$,  TiaaToi*.  'E/^Tre^ox^.ij;.  E^ftsysiojf,  el  alibi 
ssepe. 

*  Vide  'AA^JIvo^.  'A^yvras  (musiciim).  *Ayi^a^^9;.  Biw — Bianj^al- 
teruin.)  Aio^wfoj.  Aioyevr^g  o  'AiroX>.ctfviar>;;.  Seiduicos  (altcrum).  "itva* 
cog.  Kfix-nff,  Kpavrou^.,  Aevrumtog,  Msvior/^/^^s*  (E^cerpta,  nulla  \i!a. 
'AfxfcTiAao^.  McXicjc^.  ASyofivr^g.) 

*  Al(ryiyr,g,  (^AyTijiiifr^g.  sed  endem  fere  1iab<>t  rx  Juliana)  'Afp^y'ra; 
fphiloii.)  ♦JkJjaix^iTo^.  Evx^e't^r^g*  'ErlMVjog.  *KiJLVe6i7t\r,g,  (vide  fksvdi. 
Miles,  p.  1 6.  Axfbovog^  &c.)  ^Ziivuiv  Kir.  ^Zr^vwy  '£>««ar.  Oeo^M^o^  o  a^* 
XrtXTtujv.  *X^varnntog,    [N.  B«  StelMa  indicat-  viiam  coDtradttift  %kim. 

Diogene  Laertio.] 
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.^ymd  Excerptorem^  nop  e  Laertio,  sed  e  Suidae  Bjograpbo  pro- 
.venere  ;  turn  obi  is  Laertium  contraxit'j  turn  ubi  aliuade  pro- 
:  fceit  *...,.. 

^     Aut  .iffitur    Suidap    Biographica  ex   vero   et   antiqao   Hesj^ 

^diio    Muesio   desumta  sunt,   aut  aactprem  meniitur  hodiernua 

^Hctychius.    Atque  ob  perpetuuxn    mangonium  quod    in  libro- 

-  mm    titulis   exercent   compilatorea    Byzantini,    prudentis  criticft 

rcsaet  dubitare,    nisi  litem    diruneret  ipse  Suidas.      Quia  euim 

1  jam  non  vidct,  Icxicograpbi  locum  quern  principio  dedi  sauissH 

!  mum  esse,  et  ibi  servata  esse  ipsa  Biographi  verba,  fatentis  ae 

"  Qobia  exliibere  Hesychii  Milesii  nheixa  sive'Oyo/taroAoyov,  iu  cqqi« 

pendiiim  redactuoi.     Ita  enim  solet  Suidas;    auctorum  suorum 

^  verbis  adhaereus,  sensiks  inuce  securus.     In  his  ipsis  Vitis,  eadem 

[   choida  oberrare  monuit  KusCerus  ad  V.  ^X^/twv.  adde  JioSflspif 

rf.«.«.  T.i.  p.  394.  'Eir'mxog,  p.  822.     ^iK^vvii^s  A.  k.  T.  liu 

p.  60U 

Non  autem  ita  intelligi  velimy  ut  nihil  omnino  Hesychiaoii 
addiderit  Biographus;  ipsius  certe  Hesychii  vitam  inseniit, 
et  fbrsan  scriptons  unius  et  alteriiis  qui  post  Hcsychium  vix^ 
runt*  Imo  ex  iis  quae  de  Ecclesiasticis  doctoribus  subdit,  suspicor 
eum  id  potissimum  curasse,  ut  ecclesiasticos  scriptores  profania 
conjungeret.' 


aon  Biographnm,  adiit  Excerptor.) 

CvtiTom  notandum  est  intcrdiim  ipsoDiogenc  plcniorcm  csscSuidan!. 
yidc0t6<PfCBffrof,  TLXjifwy.  (In  'AfioYorfXij^.  Aiyfitixp*ro^.  EuxAflJij;.  plo- 
nius  traditur  philosopburum  successio).  Sed  quuro  certain  sit,  Lacrtii  co« 
dices  interdum  esse  mutilos  (vide  VV.  DD.  ad  ix.  init.  (Ilcraclit.)  vii. 
21.  (Zcnon.)  !•  109.(Epimcnid.)pene  suspicor  locum  iu  Platonis  vita^ 
cap.  2.  redintograndum  c  Suida  et  Hesychio  Milesio,  rw  ir^cSrcy  stbi  t^^ 

fdvrs  yiiMv  nvoL  o?$'  o,obiXiav  naAdaeoL^  frwiLctros  slf  ntei^av  h^xt^svos,]  In 
Th€K>phrasto  (v.  40.)  vide  an  supplcndum,  [ko)  xxrdiitovos  viri  tw  eU) 
y^cxjfitf  yey6iLeyos]  ireXsvra  Svj  yTf^auoSt  fit^dg  ttrj  irivrs  xa)  dyioT^xorra^ 

Contra  ex  Diogcne  in.  6.  cmcndandus  Suidas  in  Uxdrcuv  T.  in.  p. 
124.  ifiX^ripin  neafd  ^djx^iru,  ix^  [^^^  yByovig]  Imj  x,  Vulgo 
Troi(A  £.  sTi  £ .  X. 

^  Vide  Ar^ai^r^io;.  'I^iW.  et  iiftxi^s*  Nescio  an  e  Diogene  sumserit 
'Eirii^BvlSr^S,  Ka^*id$Yf$. 

Non  autem  necesTc  est  ut  statuamus,  Biographum  totum  descrip- 
sissc  Suidani ;  ut  ncc  totum  Photium  descripsit.  Suspicor  eum  catar 
k^iios  operum  ssepe  truncasse  vel  omisisse.     Vide  "AgiaroriK^g, 

^  Totus  fere  articulus  de  Phijone  Judso  T.  in.  p.  5l3.  sumtus  est 
«*x  Crfseca  vcrsionc  Ilieronymi  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis^  ut  partim 
nrjnct  Kustcrus.    (Confer  liesych.  Mil.  p.  40.) 
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No.  11. 

1  HE  piety  of  our  ancestors  induced  them,  with  a  latuhble  leal, 
to  give  every  thing  a  religious  cast.  Hence,  the  parodies  of  Virgil, 
O^,  Horace,  Martial,  be.  Among  these  we  shall  quote  a  tpe- 
cimen  by  Hoppius,  who,  in  the  year  1568,  published  at  Brunswick, 
all  the  odes  of  Horace,  transformed  iuto  Christiau  hymns. 

L.  III.  Ode  25.  In  Bacdium : 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Plenum  !  quae  nemora,  ant  quos  agor  in  apecii% 

Velox  mente  nova !  quibus 
Antris  egregii  Csesaris  audiar, 

Sternum  meditans  decus 
Stellis  inserere  et  concilio  Jovis! 

Ad  Christnm.  •   - 

Quo  me,  Cbriste,.feram  mail 
Plenum !  qusB  nemora,  ant  quos  Aigiam  in  specus^ 

Pressus  mole  gravi  I  quibus 
Antris  ob  maculam  criminis  occular, 

jEtemam  meditans  facem 
Infemam  effingere  et  supplicium  Stygis ! 

The  elegant  Werenfelsius  has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  some 
of  Martial's  epigrams  to  religious  subjects :    thus.  Martial,  v.  43.: 
£xtra  fortunam  est  quidquid  donatur  amids ; 
Quas  dedcris,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Donatur  Chriiito  quidquid  donatur  egenis  : 
Quasque  illi  dedcris,  semper  habebis  opes. 

Alliteration. We  do  not  include^  under  this  title,  those 

aflfected  combinations,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  the  ancieots 
and  moderns ;  such  as  that  of  Ennius : 

O  Tite,  tute,  Tati,  tibi  tanta,  Tyranne,  tulisti. 
Or  that  ludicrous  poem   called,  Pii^tia    JPorcorum;    of  whick 
erery  word  begins  with  P ;  or  those  hues  on  Cardinal  Wolsey : 
Begot  by  butchers,  but  by  bishops  bred. 
How  high  his  honor  holds  his  haughty  head  ! 
We  urderstand  those  fortuitous  or  expressive  recurrences  of  the 
same  letter,  of  which  the  Roman  and  Greek  writera  have  mauj 
striking  examples :  thus  Vir^l : 

Saeva  sedeaai  super  anna. 
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Casus  Cfandra.  canebat,       .. 
Longe  Bale  saxa  aooabaiil*  \ 

MagQo  misceri  mumiure  pontum 
Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 

Xlkuf  Cicero.: 

Effugityevasity  enipit. 

Penetrat  in  aoiinos^  eosque  fingit^  format,  flectit. 

And  Horace : 

InfaDs  Damque  pudor  prohibebatplura  profari. 

Id  Greek :  without  dwelling  on  that  deseription  of  ^pcdlodoras, 
ther  Athenian  painter ;  MoofMjO'tTstl ^  ng  jEtoAXov  ^  ftift^^o-eroi,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Paronomasia,  we  may  mention  those 
of  flomer : 

Mtfii  yi^vrei  xixov  xt xorxeoftevoy.    . 

A  line  in  the  Medea  of  Euripides  has  often  been  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same  letter. 

.  To  that  may  be  added,  from  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauria : 

To  cra^  tri^a^f  row;  Aoyov^  a'io'Uf  f/4o/. 

In  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  we  find, 
*IU  Tag  «8cAf^^  ratf-Sff  rig  ffia^  X^S^^* 
But  the  greatest  repetition  of  die  same  letter  is  in  a  line,  of  ^ 
same  play : 

'Off*'  e^iTaxrn  col  n  xoti  toT^  a-ols  rixvoig. 

In  the  Nanine  of  Voltaire  the  following  verse  was  found : 
Non,  il  n'est  rien  que  Nanine  u'honore. 

The  player,  who  repeated  it^  sounded  every  n  so  fully,  that  a 
general  disapprobation  was  expressed  by  the  audience.  The  Poel^ 
therefore,  altered  the  line  thus : 

Non,  il  n*  est  rien  que  sa  vertu  vf  honore. 

Enclitics  are,  by  the  best  Latin  vmters,  joined  to  tfae.6fiC 
word  of  a  clause,  unless  the  first  word  should  be  a  monosyllahic 
preposition ;  as— 

Sub  pedibusfi/e  videt  nubcs  et  sidera  Daphnis.  f^irg* 

Some  few  instances,  however,  may  be  found,  in  which  this  ruk' 
has  not  been  observed.    Thus  in  Ond : 

Ab  semel  in  nostras  quoniam  nova  puppis  aienas 
Venerat^  audaces  attuleratjfire  viros.      Me^ea 
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Protinns  exsiliunt^  animom  cl^more  fafentes, 

Virginibus  cupidas  injiciaiit^fif  inanitt.  Fast. 

In  TibuUus : 

Nee  fore  credebat  Romam^  cam  mcestus  ab  alto 

llion,  ardentes  respiceret^e  Deos.     L.  li.  El*  ?.  fli. 

Kondum  coeruleas  pious  contemserat  undas, 

Effusum  ventb  pmbaeret^ke  aimiin.    L.  1.  El.  iiL  37. 

Fictilia  antiquas  primum  sibi  fecit  agreatia 

Pocula,  de  facili  composuit^f^e  luto.       X«.  I.  EI.  i.  39* 

In  PropertiuB : 

Quid  faciam  ?  obductia  commitam  mene  tenebria  ? 

;  i>  UL  £1.  xTi.  5. 

^  InPIautus:    Rogato  aenrua  f eBeritue  ad  eiun  txma. 

Poroul.  A*  I.  Se»  L  Si^ 

Qui  ilium  Dt  onines  perduint^  qui  primua  commenUia  est 
Concionem,  bac  re^ue  homines  occupatoa  occiipat !  \ 

Meusechmi*  A.  111.  S.  1. 6: 

A  MS.  in  this  passage  reads  jiii  In  Horace^  we  fine)  ear 
solitary  instance : 

Flebili  spon^ie  juveneiki  vt  raptum." 

It  would  be  diiGcuIt  to  jfind  a  simibu*  licence. in  Vii^*  Heji» 
departs  from  his  usual  accuracy  of  taste,  when  he  poiota  the  fol- 
lowing passages ; 

Credunt  se  vidisse  lovem^  cum  saspe  nigrantem 
^gida  coiKuteret,  deitra  nimbos^zre  cieret. 

iEneid,  VIII.  35S. 

^  Mutavi/'  says  be^  '*  interpretationem^  quam  miror  nemiui 
moram  feciiise.  Quis^  qusso^  clipeumy  si  asgis  pro  clipeo  eit, 
deitra  Vibret  V*  The  critic  should  recollect  that  dexira,  in  poetry, 
is  frequeotly  used  for  manus. 

Tibullus,  L.  I.  El.  v.  v.  28. 

Ille  Deo  sciet  agricolse  pro  vitibits  uvam, 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem. 

Pro   quoque  fructus  genere  ejusdem  generis  fructum   pouit; 

Suidni  ergo  foetum  gregis  pro  grege  \  Levi  mutatjone  lego  capram. 
i  per  agricolam  deum  intclligas  Faunum,  huic  capram  mactsri 
solitam  docet  Ovid  Fast.  ii.  361.  haedum  Horat.  I^  I.  Od. 
iv.  V.  II.  J,  H.  H. 

T-. T 

'  The  reading  of  another  passage  in  this  poet  will  be  easily  determined  b^* 
the  position  of  ine  Enclitic.  Some  editions  read  urgent  impavidi  tc  Salami- 
nius  Teucer^tte  et  Sthenelus.  This  would  imply  mat  Teuccr  and  Sthenelu» 
were  both  Salaminians.  Horace  could  not  make  Aich  a  mJJrtake ;  he  thert* 
fore  wrote  te  Salamioius  Tcuccr,  te  Sthenelus.     * 
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Vii^il.  iEoeid.  L  339. 
Funics  regiia  v'ldea,  Tyrioa>  et  Aaenoris  urbem, 
Sedjiiut  Libj'ci,  genua  intracUibue  bello.  ' 

Nonnulli  codices  hiiljent  sedjinis  Ubye ;  Bigotianiia,  tunt  Jina 
lAbtfci.  I'rappe  legil  ted  fines  Libyau.  BurDianoi,  pro  vulgatt 
staiftis,  explicalio  siitis  est  toIerabOis  ;  lufointeltigi  neoipe  Hiut,et 
voculam  sed  inservire  lit  nrbem  distiaguat  a  regione,  in  cjua  Tyra 
posiiennt  colonitiiii,  regionem  autem,'  nots  figura,  ^o  ipais  incolU 
poni.  Xescio  laioeii  an  noii  simplichis  scripserit  Virgilius : 
Punka  regna  vides,  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem  ; 
AspiN  Ks  Lilijci,  geuus  intncbibile  ferro.      J.  H.  H. 

It  bas  appeared  to  me  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  th« 
earlier  and  mure  modern  editiona  of  the  present  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  there  should  be  found  such  a  difference  of  ren- 
dering of  Job  iv.  6.  la  tiie  earlier  edition,  the  passage  is,  "Is 
not  this  thy  fear,  thy  coiilidtince,  the  uprighthtts  of  thy  trays,  aud 
tfUf  hopef  In  modern  editions,  the  latter  part  of  the  text  stands 
thus ;  "  thy  hope,  and  ihe  uprightness  of  thy  aays."  'ITia  question 
is  not,  which  of  the  renderings  is  best,  or  moat  agreeable  to  ths 
ordinal,  but  how  it  has  happened  that  there  ghould  be  su(.-h  a  dif- 
ference: when,  aud  by  what  authority  was  it  made?  If  one 
alteratiou  may  be  allowed  in  the  authorised  version,  why  not  more  i 
An  answer  to  iheoe  questions  from  any  of  your  learned  correspoa- 
dents  would  be  acceptable.  GALFRIDIUS. 

Among  many  curious  matters  contained  in  the  'works  of  the  in- 
Heiiious  tSir  Thoiuas  Bro»ii,  the  author  of  Pseudoxia  Epidemica, 
or  Euquirics  into  very  many  Keceived  Tenents,  and  commonly 
Presumed  Truths,"  aud  other  works,  I  have  met  with  the  following 
■entence:  "  Some  (inde  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latine, 
characters  in  phmts.  In  a  common  one  amot^  us  we  seem 
to  reads  Aiain,  Fiviu,  LUU"  Garden  of  Cyrusj  p.  57-  edit 
1638,  4to. 

If  any  of  your  learned  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
us  to  what  plant  Ihe  ingenious  Doctor  refers,  and  what  characterr 
May  be  read  upon  it,  as  expressed  in  the  above  italics,  it  will  coa- 
fm- u>  obligation  on  the  proposer  of  tlits  query,  and  may  be  sc- 
^pbible  to  other  readers. 

Die  qhihut  in  terra  imcripti  nomina  lerum 
iiusi.iiuturjUjres.  GALFRIDIUS. 

Excmsatio  adG.  Stevens,  quod  non  advicma  Saauttad  turn 
eo  invilalus  ambutattrim. 
O  Qeorgi,  lux  alma  tuij  apes  optinw  Kcli, 

TccuuuM  pouimcurrercf    .  .i 
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Rura  suburbano  degensi  interque  ccJumnas 

Ignava  frangis  tempora  : 
Inter  agiro8|  mootisqiie  sororia  culmina,  vstmii 

lictos  perambulas  choros. 
Ocior  es  rheda  volitante,  equitemque  pedeater 

Gressu  citato  prsteris ; 
Ad  decus  et  famam  properes  cum  paasibus  aBqiua, 

Tecumque  possim  currere.  S.  W. 

Imogbna. 
Decepti  ut  novit  crudelia  jussa  mariti, 

Hi»  questa  est  sortein  casta  Imogena  modis  : 
'*  Sic  uostrunii  conjux  malefide,  repeodis  ainorem  ^ 

Quern  toto  abseutem  pectore  moesta  aequor ; 
Pne  quo  tot  quondam  spes  irrita  cessit  amantAm^ 

Et  nionita  ipsius  nil  valuere  patris. 
Dissimulas  mutatum  auimum :  nunc  fingis  iniquas, 

Quam  tu  laesisti,  me  temera&se  fidem. 
Quin  pcBuam  exposcis  ;  quin  et  tibi  pectora  aaeva 

Placari  nequeunt  jam  nisi  morie  mea. 
Nee  mortem  trepida  aversor :  mortem  ilia  recoaet^ 

Quae  vere  admissum  sit  luitura  scelus. 
Me  mea  solatur  virtus ;  ni(  tristius  ipse 

Noverisi  insontb  quam  meminisse  meL 

The  following  tribute  paid  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  English 
Universities^  demands  a  place  in  an  English  Classical  Journal. 

'^  Les  Universitcs  Anglaises  ont  singuli^rement  Qontribu6  i 
r^pandre  parmi  les  Anglais  cette  connaissaiice  des  langues  et  de  la 
litt^raUire  ancienne^  qui  donne  aux  orateurs  et  aux  homines  d*  6tit 
en  Angleterre  une  instruction  si  lib^rale  et  si  brillante.  II  est  da 
bon  goAt  de  savoir  autre  chose  que  les  aftaires,  qnand  on  les  ssit 
bieii :  et  d'  ailleurs  V  61oquence  des  nations  libres  se  rattache  i 
Thistoire  des  Grecs  et  des  RomaiifS|  comme  i  celle  d'ancieos 
compatriotes." 

In  French  derivation^  the  Latin  o  is  frequently  changed  into  u  or 
ui : — Cuity  anciently  cuict^  from  cactus. — Hai,  abbreviated  from 
hodie.' — HuilCf  from  oleum. — Huis,  anc.  abbrev.  from  ostium. — 
Huit,  anc.  huict,  from  octo.—Huitre,  anc.  huistre,  from  Ostrea.^' 
Hume,  anc.  fr6m  homo. — Muid,  from  modius — Nuire,  from  nocere. 
— Nuit,  anc.  tiuict,  from  nocte^'^Puis,  from  possum. — Tuis,  anc 
from  totus,  &c. 

Regnard^  a  French  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  travelled  over 


'  See  Class.  Joura.  No.  XVL  p.  385. 
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1  great  part  of  ^  world.    Arrived  on  tlie  abdra  of  the  Icy  Sea^ 
he  engraved  these  linaa  on  a  rock :  . 

Gallia  nos  ganuit^  vidit  aoa  AAica^  Oangeiit 
Hausimua ;   Ewopanique  ocqUb  luatravimttaomnem  : 
Casibus  et  variis  acti  tarraque  inariaiie^ 
Hie  tandem  stetimua,  nobis  ttbi  defuit  orbis. 

''  The  French  have  not,  in  the  set  apoeebes  of  their  theatrical 
heroes^  succeeded  in  ioitatU  /es  longueur$/'  This  expression  is 
English,  in  avoiding  iediousness*  .A  writer  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  French  Ianji;uage  would  have  said  in  6viter  les  longueurt. 

The  author  of  this  observation  admires  the  principles  and  die 
9t>le  of  the  publication,  which  contains  this  paaqige,  and  offers  it 
la  a  friendly  suggestion* 

Epitaph  on  Henry  IF.  of  France,  by  Passerat. 

Heroem  luget  Pietas,  Mars  fulmen,  Apollo 
Presidium,  regem  Gallia,  Terra  decus. 

Marahall  Vtlbirswas  named  Hector ;  henee  the  fotlowitig  liile 
mider  his  picture: 

Hie  novus  Hector  adest,  contra  quem  nuUos  Achillas. 

In  GaoTiuM. 

Hie  situs  est  toto  falna  notissimns  orbe, 

Grotius,  ingenio  darus  et  eloquio. 
ExnvisB  illustres  parva  condutitiir  in  arfia, 

Ingenii  lumen  condere  nil  potent. 

The  following  Inscription,  which  was  thrown  into  the  grave  of 
Annibal  C^cci,  .gives  a  just  idea  of  the  trati8<^andaiit  genius  of 
that  great  artist : 

Quod  pqtfvras  himinnm/rivpaeflbigere  vttltH^  ' 

Annibal,  heu !  cito  mors  invida  le  jnapuit 
Finxisses  utinam  te^-raors  dacapta  sepulorft 
Crederet  effigiem,  vivus  et  ipse  fores. 

jid  SOMNUM. 

•^  SoniiB|e»  curanim  requiesy  vaneno 

i\  Efficax  duici  repaf  are  vires, 

Quas  diea  sen^m  minuit,  laboi'Um 

Anxiauutrix. 

•  ■  * 

Cnr  neo,  cur,  ah  !  procul  e  oubilt 
Avolas  versis,  fii^va,  pennis, 

ti:"^:  Su^.    KO,  xvioi.        vol.  bl    so 
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I  lategrtt  damntiis  Tigilare  moeftum, 

jLC  8iiiO|  noctev  r 

Luna  ter^  coelo  re^oluta,  claruin 
Extulit  comu,  turn  dtim  per  ombras 
Dona  ncquicquam  videt  in^uieds 

Poscere  votit* 

En  tibi  presso  silet  ore  lucis 
Noneiufl^  strati  sSuere  venti. 
Ipse  fons  dormit,  pkcide  rdTuaia 

Margine  lymphu. 

Si  venis  turn  ma  referente  grates^ 
Audies  vits  pater  atque  cuftoa. 
Pallida  nee  jam  metuas  ▼ocari 

Mortia  im«go. 

LivT  aiui  HoBACE. 

Hiere  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  certain  passa^  io 
Pacuvius  Calams's  speech  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  hit  dit- 
patching  Hannibal,  (Uv.  Hist.  Lib.  xziii.)  and  the  opening  of  die 
fifth  Epode  of  Horace,  that  ihere  seems  to  be  little  doabt  that 
he  that  wrote  first  saw  the  production  of  the  other.  As  this  sini- 
laritj  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  commentators, 
at  least  all  whom  1  have  had  it  m  my  power  to  consult,  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  draw  the  comparison  at  full  length ;  which  I 
shall  do  bv  first  quotins  the  beginning  of  the  Epode,  and  then  so 
*  much  of  the  speech  as  shall  be  necessary ;  taking  care  to  distinguidi 
by  the  Italic  character  such  parts  in  it  as  are  to  the  purpose. 

Hob.  Epod.  V. 

At  O !  deorum  quicqnid  in  ccelo  regit 

Terras  at  humanum  genus ! 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  I  et  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  uttum  me  truces  \ 
Per  liberos  te-------- 


Oratio  Pacuvii  Calavii  Jilium  a  fadnare  dehortantis. 

Per  ego  te,  JUif  quacunMe  jura  libera  jungunt  parentibui, 
precor  quasoque,  ne  ante  ociuos  patris  iacere  et  pati  omnia  infanda 
veils.  Paucss  horse  sunt,  intrd  quas  jurantes  perquicgmid  Deorum 
est,  dextrse  dextras  jungentes,  ndem  obstrinumus,  ut  sacratas  fide 
manus,  digressi  4  colloquio  extempl6  in  eum  armaremus  ?  Suigii 
ab  hospitaU  mensft,  ad  quam  tertius  Campanonim  adhibitus  ab 
Hannibale  es,  ut  eam  ipsam  mensam  cruentares  hospitia  sanguine? 
ilannibalem  pater  filio  mao  potui  placare,  filium  Hannibui  dob 
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pouum  ^  Sed  Ht  nihil  aaocti,  noD  fides,  dod  religio,  aon  pietsi :   , 
wideaotur  infanda,  ai  noD  peniiciem  nobis  cum  scelere  afferu&t. 
Vnus  aggressurus  es  HannibaleiD  ?  quid  ilia  turba  tot  liberonim 
servorumqiie  i  quid  in  unum  inteatt  omnium  ocuUf  quid  tot  dex- 
trw  i  torpcaceiitne  in  Bmentift  iili  ? 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  some  parts  the  resemblance  coa- 
Msts  in  like  combinations  of  words,  rather  than  in  their  being 
similarly  applied.  The  eipression  quicquid  Deorum  tends 
•trongly  to  do  away  the  old  reading  of  quvquii  Deorum,  in  the 
ode;  which,  notwithstanding,  is  suppoited  by  the  authority  <rf 
several  MSS-  and  early  impressions.  After  all,  there  is  one  |m>- 
oess  of  reasoning,  which  1  am  aware  of,  by  which  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  imitation  was  citaual.  AMpHiBOLoaTis. 

The  beautiful  and  accorapliihed  Henrietta  de  CoI^t  wu 
painted  sitting  on  a  car  movrng  on  the  clouds.  Tlie  toUowing 
inscription  was  placed  under  the  picture : 

QuB  Dea  snblimi  rapitur  perinania  cuitu  i 

An  Juno  7  an  Pallas  ?  num  Venus  ipsa  venit  i 
Si  genus  inspiciap,  Juno ;  si  scripta,  Minerva ; 
Si  spectea  oculos,  Mater  amoris  erit. 

Lofd  Sbsfteabni7f  it  is  said,  assisted  Ix>cbe  in  bis  treatise  on 
,Tol»«ti(a.  The  proof  is,  that  after  the  death  of  the  former,  iba 
^  (mlline  of  that  work  wts  found  in  his  handwriting. 

palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominoi  evehit  ad  Deoa.  Hob.  /.  /.  o.l. 
Hianti  constructioni  oiedetur  Bentieius :  palmaque  nobiiii  ter- 
raniui  dominos  evehere  ad  Deos.  Elcganter  Grsece.  An  Latioe  i 
Corrupts  lectio  sic  restituenda  videtnr :  palmaque  nobiiis,  terrarum 
dominos  qua  rekit  ad  Deos.  lu  codice  MS.  fuerit :  Q  rehit ; 
unde  exBculptum  eveiit.  £>. 

EfEnxit  qnondam,  blandnm  meditata  laborem. 

Basis  rBsciv&  Cypria  Diva  manu. 
Ambrosis  succos  occult&  temperat  arte, 
Fragransque  infuso  ncctare  tingit  opus. 
,^  Sufficit  et  partem  mellis,  quod  subdofus  olim 

. ',  Non  impune  favis  surripuisset  amor. 

,        .0      Pecussos  violfB  foliis  admiicet  odores, 
£t  spolia  aatitis  plarima  npCa  rosis. 
„  j^ddit  et  illecebras,  et  ipills  et  mille  lepores, 

j/*    .  Et  quot  Acidaliui  gaudia  cestua  habet 

.4  Ex  his  compoMtt  Dea  b«^ ;  et  omnia  )ib«tn 

r.  u  k.  . ..    -  luYeuai  nilidieaparsa  per  on  Cbloct. 
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The  Poet  Pellegria  with  some  difliciilty  obtained  a  liVdihood 
from  his  clerical  and  his  poetical  exertioos.  In  the  morning  he 
laid  mass  to  obtain  a  dinner  :  in  the  afternoon  be  wrote  Cor  the 
stage  to  earn  his  supper— Hence  the  following  neat  character  of 
him : 

Le  matin  cadiolique,  et  le  soir  idollktre, 
11  dina  de  V  autel,  et  sonpa  du  thfefttre. 

In  looking  over  Klimius's  Subterranean  Travels,  which  piesait 
occasionally  curious  aralogies  with  those  of  our  own  Gulliver,  I 
could  not  help  being  stmck  with  two  or  three  passagea,  which  lbs 
fBognta  mirandasgue  erui  of  Elba  would,  .perhaps,  read  with 
interest. 

**  A  Clementid  et  populariiate  ad  ^everitatem  delabitur*  Tan-^ 
dim,  cum  animadverteret  rempublicam  stare  nequire  nisi  sub  modt- 
ratore  illustriprosapid  orto,  et  cuju$  imtaUs papulo  vetteratiomm 
imprimere  scifent,  seipsum  sponte  abdicans,  insignia  princ^^h 
tramtulit  in  principem,  cui  jure  nativitatis  debebantur.  its 
cum  antiqusi  domo  regnatrice  pax  rediit;  et  procells  ists, 
quibus  diu  vexata  fuerat  respublica,  detumuerunt."  p.  84.  ed. 
I74i. 

In  another  part  of  the  volume^  a  tyrannical  chieftain  says, ''  Re- 
quiescere  non  possem,  antequam  optimum  principem  k  medio 
sustulissem.  Hinc  in  carcerem  conjectus,  a  judicibus  quorum  max- 
imam  partem  corruperam,  capite  damnatus  fuit.  £xsecutio  tameo 
clam  in  custodia,  ne  turbis  ansa'm  daret,  facta  est.^ 

Who  \s  not  reminded  of  the  Due  d'  Enghien,  and  the  Bois  de 
Yincennes  f 

1  omit  commenting  upon  the  smaller  passages.  "  Cnra  imperii^ 
"me  absentey  commissafuit  imperatrici,  jam  uterumferetUi  ;**  p.  331. 
and  the  principem  (filium  sc.)  successorem  mihi  designare  gestiens, 
comitia  indixi,  Quamitas  und  cum  devictarum  gepuium  prttdprni 
ad  solennem  pueri  inaugurationem  invitans*^  p.  350.  prototypifying 
the  Dutch;  Rhenish,  and  Italian  deputations ;  with  his  reflections  od 
his  fall :— "  Vix  exemplum  tanti  cas&s  ocnirrit,  nisiforti  in  Nabu- 
chodonosore  qui  i  maxima  tetrte  monarchd  in  Jeram  sylvis  iner- 
rantem  transformatusfuit,  Eadem  ego  fortune  ludibria  expertus 
sum :  extorquentur  mihi  paucis  hora  momentis  duo  magna  imperia 
cum  viginti  ievh  Regnis,  quorum  solas  umbrae  ac  vanae  imagines 
supererant — camites  me  nuper  tenebant gloria,  spes,salus,  victoria; 
jam  vero  cura,  miseries,  ttgritudo,  lacryma,  lamentatio,  Denique 
quasi  solstilialis  herba  paulisperfui :  repefiti  exorsus  sum,  repentl 
octidi.  I  cannot,  ii^  seems,  go  on  with  the  Dolor,  indignatio,  soli- 
ciludoj  ira,  desperdtt&toi  in  animojluctus  ciebant,  ui  modo 

..— crudum  per  costas  exigere  ensem,  S^c. 

F.  R;  S. 
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S^llabut  <^  Horace's  Metru: 
a  the  greatest  part  of  Ibe  different  editiona  which  Horace  has 
ergoiie,  we  are  preiented  with  a  filtfaj  ode  on  a  fiithy  subject, 
tten,  it  afaould  Keni>  b;  some  ancient  scholar  for  the  piirpoae 
representing  ut  a  glance  every  distinct  metre  which  that  poet 
used.     I  know  not  whether  to  abominate  the  author's  taste 
re,  for  his  predilection  for  the  subject,  or  his  choice  of  the^- 
hod  of  answering  the  end.     Of  the  ode,  as  a  composition,  the 
18  said    the  better.      Suffice  it  to  say,    that  this   Writer- 
tll-kindi-of-verse  and  Dr.  Bentle;  appear,  so  far  as  this  matter 
oncemed,  to  have  acquitted  themselves  very  differently  irHleed. 
the  one,  the  method  of  answering  the  intended  purpose  is  as 
[leaning  and  irrational,  as  in  the  other  it  is  sensible  and  proper. 
:  instances  in  point  given  by  Bentley  are  (with  the  exception  of 
)    taken   from   Archilochus,  Alcteus   and   Sappho, — the  very 
lors  and  contrivers  of  the  metres  after  which  Horace's  Odes 
respectively  modelled.     I  subjoin  the  lut. 
METRA    HORATIANA 
ARCHlLOCm,  ALCAI  et  SAPPHUS 
Vereitjus  expressa. 
nintci  4ufM&.     Sapp. 
'A)(*uftir^  o-ittiraXi).     Arch. 
JVtw  S  xfi^s  l^Tven.     Ale. 
Olvou  8"  JfMTiov  xaStf.     Ale. 
iPai^ifitvot  xuxiv  thiaX  ify;Tf«i.     Arch. 

"£*  ju  }>air»i  itXyimi.     Ale. 

Tls  vis  va^iip*  ^^«;  >     Arch.  ' 

AaS^i  Si  xiv  SXtiKai  ifSi].     Ale. 

XedotM»-f&i»^»,  j^tuptin  V  i  yifi^ps.     Sapp. 

Tm  og'  dlAmnif  xigSoX^  vwi^rrm.     Arch. 

'AA^i  yAq  %i\M(  wif/ii  ^tof.      Alc. 

IIoixiKiffot  tAeaoT  'Af^W».      Sapp. 

T%  i»iv  yi^  htn  xuiui  KuX/ySrrcu.     Alc. 

Tfti  fanfiii  'v*  fuXoivo.     Alc. 

AfijSnr  aU4  $urtM^  lifirtft*  Hvtptar  &ii.Ki\tt.     Alc. 

O^  '  fro;  cS  yuvMKif.     Aristop. 

Jf&ri  w*  v^poi]  Xa^Tif  xaX^ficcfMi  it  MtiiTM.      Sa{^. 

I  do  uM  recollect  the  occurrence  of  these  words  in-  Aiistophaaas. 
■ablr  Dr.  Bentley  placed  tbom  tonther  so  as  to  answer  tbe  purpose 
ixtm,  faning  in  his  eye  Ecdesias.  MS.  oh  l*);  V*  J  ^'i  I''*  Intiaal 
KM  n  nwtnyto  ■!  ymuHc  aMfii  Mfiiftd'.  If  so,  the  accentuMioD'of 
must  be  coanged.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  taken  a  Hbecn,  something 
this,  iritb  the  last  <jUQtatioo  but  oat;  aa  tba  out  l<dloins|  is  merely 
lanetnosposc^ 
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.'£ftf  ItlXxit,  tftff  wwrthf  KaxatraTWf  [inMpyoM*ay].     Alc* 
Tohs  yip  ^lA^nyro^  ?^  M  xofthiv  iXudff i^.     ^rch. 

On  Me  Metre  of  Horace,  Book  iii.  Ode  1€. 

.  I  once  ventured  to  propose,  a9  having  something  uew  h  it  at 
least,  a  ipetrical  arrangement  of  an  Ode  of  Horace,  the  twelfth 
of  the  third  book.  This  was  to  consider  the  whole  ode  aa  made 
up  of  four  stanzas,  drawn  up  after  this  form  : 

Miseranim  est,  nee  aroori  dare  ludii^m, 
Neque  dulci  mala  vino  lavere ;  aut  ex- 
animari  metuentes  patruas  ver- 

bera  linguae. 

I  had,  at  the  time,  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  soon  be- 
came persuaded  that  this  mediod  of  appointing  the  metre  could 
not  stand.  The  break  at  the  close  of  no  less  than  three  out  of 
four  of  the  third  lines  in  each  stanza  was,  by  itself,  sufficient  to 
condemn  it.  What,  at  first  sight,  gave  a  semblance  of  reason- 
ubleness  to  the  form  in  which  I  drew  the  ode  up,  was  the  circum- 
stance of  my  being  deceived  (but  in  company  widi  many  others)  as 
to  the  quantity  of  the  final  E  in  the  word  Belltniphoute.  I  had 
taught  myself  to  understand  that  the  Greek  B^kXng^^imig,  when 
Latinized,  became  jGEf//^ropAuJi,— always.  This,  however,  Bentley 
shows  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  alUiough  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  testimony  of  authority  more  respectable  and  decisive  could 
have  been  appealed  to  in  the  present  case.  The  writers  cited  by 
Urn  are  Seneca  (the  philosopher)  and  the  fabulist  H yginus.  Both 
these  have  the  form  Bellerophontes,  Proceeding  to  determine  the 
Quantity  of  the  questionable  syllable,  **  Jam  auteni  (says  he)  no- 
tissimum  est  Graeca  ejusmodi  nomina  ablativos  E  longo  ssepe  pro- 
ducere;  ut  Juvenalis  wx,  98.  si  non  egei  Anii€ur&  nee  Atehi^ene: 
quid  enim.**  The  acranged^ent,  as  it  stands  in  Gesner,  is  evidently 
wrong;  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  from  Hephsestion :  "Axugo^  fiiv  m  n^  fi^^mf  mv  «^to  l^ 

ti,  hi)  KATA  AEKA  bpmyAv  ayri  vxifyyla^  yiyfei(ji»iuvoy,  xaroi  (ryiffn 
mMyr/^^i-f»li^.'-YouT  readers  may  measure  out  the  three 
remaining  stanzas  of  which  the  ode  is  composed,,  and  in  the  exact 
arrangement  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Bentley,  by  taking  the  first  as.  9 
pattern,  which  1  here  give  from  the  face  of  Bentley*8  edition, 

Miserarum  est,  nee  amori  dare  ludum,  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere ;  aut  exanimari  metuent^ 
Patruae  verbera  lingute. 
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It  were  to  be  wished,  Mr.  Editor,  that,  on  a  future  occasion^ 
YOU  would  favor'  your  readers  with  a  reprint  of  all  that  Bentley 
has  said  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  dis- 
sertation ^  as  it  furmdies  us  with  a  view  of  every  thing  that  b 
Ulown  of  this  species  of  metre. — Any  person,  possessed  oJF  ability 
and  lebure  for  such  an  undertaking,  would  do  well  to  furnish  your 
Journal  with  a  judicious  extract  of  every  thing  in  Bentley's  notes 
pn  Horace  that  comes  under  the  denomination  of  general  matter. 

S.  S, 

Aristjenetits  emendatus,  Euripides  illustratus;  cftico de  viro, 

nubo  de  muliere. 

Aristaraet.  Epist.  p.  82.  edit.  Pauw.  roo'ojmv  flKaSf  i<rov  Ip^  rif 
Ivarr/ov.]  Rectus  erit  senarius,  si  scripserb;  fiAo;  roo-ovrov,  l^wjf 
ipS.  ri;  evavr/ov.  Propertius,  Quantum  oculis,  animo  tarn  proeul 
Ait  amor.  niXou  ^lAoi  voiovrf^  oux  tWh  ptkat*  Pro  ipf  legendum  ifji 
quis  nonvidet?  MERCER.— Sine  dubio  legendum  h^^:  Versu 
senario  non  indigemus.  PAUW. — Imm6  potiis  lege  roca-ot  toi 
flXof,  Sa-aov  kgSt.  ri;  ivavrlqu,  ut  sit  pars  hezametri. 


■*^ 


Eiuipid.  Pboeniss.  QA7*  edit.  Porson.  lea  ST  kyiCt^^Mri  XV^^ 
rtvxroi^.]  Confer  Hecub.564.  fuumvg  r  iStifty  vrtpfa  fj  m^  iy&hr 
fucns  KaXXifrra,  Chaeren.  Tragic,  apud  Athenasum.  xofuu  H 
uai^p^xgimir  »f  ^oAfMero^.  Long.  Pastoral*  p.  50.  edit.  MoU. 
sol  cturm  al  rgtlg  hftrrawM  Wfi^i^  \iJtfit>Mi  ywahu^  xci  xftAot), 
^ftfytfftyoi  xai  aifuriinot,  reif  nifMf  )kM}^iMim$,  lui  rolg  iyaXiutm 
ifMiai. 

In  tironum  gratiam  citanda  sunt  duo  apud  Martialem  Epigram-, 
mats,  e  quibus  quasi  ex  intuitu  discant  verbum  duco  (ubi  de  nup- 
tijs  agitur)  de  viro,  de  muliere  veri  nubo  propria  usurpari. 

Nubere  vis  Prbco,  non  miror,  PauII^ :  sapbti. 
Dttcere  te  nonvult  Prbcus ;  et  iJQe  sapit. 

Epigr.  ix.  6. 

Nubere  PauUa  cupit  nobis,  ego  ducere  PauUam 
Nolo :  anus  est;  vellem,  si  magb  esset  anus. 

Epigr.  z.  8. 

Nubere  uxori  idem  est  quod  Aiq^lic^  dicunt  To  be  a  kethpecked 
hwhand;  ut  patet  ex  ejosdem  auctoris  Epigr.  viiL  1^. 

Uzorem  i|uare  locupletem  ducere  nolim, 

Quaeritis  i  uxori  nubere  nolo  mee.  ^*.A^ 
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Jre  they,  t»r  are  ih^  p&i—by  Pbofessoi  Pobs^h  ? 

Somewhat  more. than  tUrty  years  ago  was  fnnted  a  voiome 
btaikig  the  following  title:  ''  Two  DiaseriatioDs.  1.  Oo  Ae 
Grecian  Mytfaolo^.  ii.  An  Examiaation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Objections  to  the  Oiroocdogy  o£.  Uie  Olynspiads.  By  the  hte  Sa- 
muel Musgrave,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.*^ — ^Tbere  are  some  of  yoor  readers 
who  will,  probabWy  learn  something  new,  if  they  will  take  the 
tfVuUe  to  read  the  five  following  couplets,  which  are  written  in  a  finr 
hand  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  yay*  of  a  copy  belongii^  to  die 
library  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambnd|;e ;  nor  will  diey,  peifaapsi 
err  widely  from  the  mark,  if  they  consider  diem  as  the  production 
of  the  late  Professor  Porson. 

Me  Coll^o  Trinitatis 

Claras  Universitatis 

Huju^  Cantabrigiensis, 

Emtum  proprtis  impensb, 

Dono  dedit  unus  Socius, 

Lest  Oxonians  should  reproach  us 

With  neglecting  their  good  Mu^ratre, 

Whose  sad  fate  makes  all  of  us  grieve. 

N.  B.  these  tracts  have  great  merits 

And  were  pubrwh'd  by  T.  Tyrwhitt.— S.  S. 


Is  Suidas's  'Ofanof  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  ? 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
curious  the  following  passage  from  Suidas,  to  be  met  with  under 
the  word  'Ogarto^*  ^Ofirtoi*  SvofJM  xv^iov.  *0  ti  'Oporio^  XffXcBjSijftf- 
vo;  iv  ret  o-xfAi},  'IVartiaf  re  ovk  hweVf  qStm  h  woXifup  ovr*  h 
tlfivii,  Sift  T^y  a^griartwf  rwv  itoSmv. — IrthiiSy  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  be  spoken  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  it  is  s^Mmethiog 
odd  that  so  material  a  circumstance  as  this  should  be  wholly  passed 
over  in  silence  in  all  die  lives  which  are  usually  prefixed  to  his 
works. — S.  S. 

Ancient  Arabic  Manuscripii. 

During  the  residence  of  the  British  embassy  at  Ispahan,  in  tie 
aptamn  of  1811,  many  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  it  procured 
as  curiosities,  odd  leaves  and  various  fragments  of  the  Koran,  WBt- 
ten  in  the  ancient  Arabic  character,  depominated  Koqfi  or  Ctiic. 
It  happened  that  about  this  time  Captain  Lockett, '  a  membe'  of 

'  In  a- former  Number  of  this  Journal,  the  intended  Works  of  Ca^taia 
Lockett  on  Arahie  Grammar  and  the  Em'ni  tf  Babylon  have  been  noticcdL 
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tlie  Cdl^e'of  Calcatt&y  arrived  at  Ispahan^  and  being  employed 
ilk  coUecting  Oriental  mantiscripU,  inspected  a  large  parcel  of 
tbe  Cufic  writings  offered  to  bim  for  sale,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discoyier  among  tbem  two  large  volumes,  each  containiiu;  select 
diapters  of  the  Koran^  finely  written  on  parchmenty  and  blazoned 
with  goId|  one  volume  bearing  the  signature  of  Alif  the  son-in-law 
of  Mohammed,  the  other  of  Hoseifif  the  son  of  Ali,  both  persoi»- 
ages  venerated  in  general  by  the  Persians  nearly  as  much  as  the 
prbpbet  Mohammed  himself.  Captain  Lockett,  reserving  for  hins* 
self  the  volume  ascribed  to  Ali,  with  great  liberality  transferred  the 
MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  Hosein  to  Sir  William  Ouseley,  then 
ei^aged  in  collecting  rare  and  ancient  writings  in  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages. 

This  precious  relic  Sir  William  has  brought  to  England,  ftloiq; 
with  many  other  volumes  and  fragments  in  the  Cunc  character, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
old  Arabic  writii^  now  in  European  collections.  The  substance 
on  which  they  are  transcribed  evinces  a  considerable  degree  of  an- 
tiquity ;  for,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  centuries,  paper,  through- 
out the  East,  has  almost  totally  superseded  vellum  or  parchment. 
Sir  WiHiam  Ouseley's  Cufic  coins  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred, 
among  which  several  of  the  gold  and  silver  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation.  He  procured  besides,  in  Persia,  some  most  valu- 
able manuscripts  iu  the  Z^nd  and  PahUtvi,  or  ancient  dialects  of 
the  Fire- worshippers,  with  medals  and  gems  of  their  early  sove- 
reigns. 

F.S. — Whether  the  Cufic  manuscripts  of  the  Koran  above  men- 
tioned have  been  actually  transcribed  by  the  hand  of  Ali  or  of  Ho-, 
sein,  or  whether  those  venerable  names  have  been  put  merely  to 
enhance  their  value,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mussulmans  (at  least  of 
India)  set  an  immense^  value  on  writings  attributed  to  tho^  cele- 
brated personages ;  and  some  years  ago,  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  said 
to  be  written  by  Ali  or  Hosein,  (I  cannot  recollect  exactly  which) 
was  estimated  by  many  persons  in  Lucknow  at  above  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money.  Through  what  hands  it  has  since 
passed  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
in  possession  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Maunesty,  formerly  the  English 
resident  at  Bassora.  B.  C. 

The  XVIth  Number  of  the  Portu^se  Investigator  in  Eng« 
land,  for  October,  1812,  p.  595,  contains  a  review  of  **  A  Narre-^ 
tive  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  Legion,  under  Bri-» 
gadier-General  Sir  Robert  Wibon."  The  followmg  is  a  strikkig 
passage  in  that  review,  concerning  the  very  great  affinity  of  die 
rortuguese  to  the  Latin  language,  and  a  translation  of  which  maj 
not  be  unacceptable  ii|.  this  place. 


'^Itcppewstobea  pMticubur. dwuivici j *  of  Ac 
giMH,  muBbcr  of  Portngacte  words  are  derived  froiii  iko 
dMiedi  of  the  Soudi  of  Fnnce,  beceuie  the  Bo^  Hove  if 
PSortugsl  18  of  a  French  origia.  The  aothor  ww  igmanM,  of  Ah 
aeolaice  of  our  divbe  CaoMens :  * 


Elevf 


Yu  na  lingua,  na  qual  quando  imagiiia. 
Com  potica  comip^ao  cri  que  he  JLatua. 

He  Bttist  Mirdy  be  ignorant  that  the  reseBiblaooe  of  the  Portagaett. 
to  the  Latin  is  so  considerable,  that  whole  periods,  speecha,  wi 
pages,  nmy  be  written  in  Portuguese,  >uid  read  indiflfeieotlj  ckbcr 
in  that  language  or  as  Lstin. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  it  in  verse,  and  which  eridcadj 
profes  the  very  great  analogy  and  resemblance  which  the  two  laa- 

jcs  bear  to  each  other.     It  is  a  hymn  to  Saint  Ursida  and  the 

^ven  Thousand  Virgins. 

Canto  tuas  pahnas,  famosos  canto  triumpbos^ 
Ursuh,  divinos,  martyr,  concede  fitvores. 
Subjectas,  sacra  nympba,  feros  animosa  tyrannos. 
Tu  Phoenix  vivendo  ardes,  ardendo  triumphas. 
Illustres  generosa  chores  das,  Ursula,  bellas^ 
Das  rosa  bells  rosas,  fortes  das  sancta  columnas.    • 
MienwH  vivas  aunos^,  O  regia  planta ! 
I>evot08  cantando  hymnos,  vos  iuvoco  sanctas  ; 
Tarn  puras  nymphas  amo ;  O  Candida  turba> 
Per  vos  innumeros  de  Christo  spero  favores. 

We  shall  just  cursorily  observe,  that  it  would  have  been  much  to 
be  wished  that  our  ancestors  had  beeu  particularly  careful,  not  only 
in  borrowing  all    the    words  they  wanted  from   the  Latin  lan- 

■<  ...  I  ■ ,  — ■ 

'  The  iDgeniousJnvestigator  speaks  nuber  too  positively.  Tbe  Portuguese 
article  in  the  genitive  do  is  no  other  than  the  French  </«,  or  rather  the  GrtdL 
7«v,  Dor.  riT,  uid  in  Roman  characters  iu.    Thus, 

Lof.  a  molher  io  aolda^o, 
GaL  U  feranie  d%  loldat. 
Gne,  4  yvv^  rov  arforimrou, 
Dorice.  •  ywa  tw  afo^iMTui, 
Rom.  Lit^  h'yvrSitu<rfanoJtw, 

The  t  and  d  are  well  known  to  have'  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other; 
thus  in  English  those  participles  which  are  preceded  hy  either  letter,  as 
wanted f  endedj  are  the  inly  ones  which  do  not  admit  of  elision.  It  is  singular, 
and  perhaps  unaccountable,  that  the  Greek  article  should  be  used  in  Portu- 
gMese,  as  o  sofirimento,  a  i^gpoKi,  a  morte,  o  fisMvrx; 

'  This  quotation  from .  Camoens  is  taken  from  tome  lines  about  Venus, 
the  patroness  of  the  Lusian  heroes,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  and  the  literal  meaning  is  as  follows*  She  traces  their  resemblaod 
to  the  Romans-—^  or  m  the  language^  when  she  reflects  on  which,  she 
thinks,  that  allowing  tor  a  sm^  oorruplMOt  it  is  jAtinJ* 
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gnage^  bnt  ia  ginog  them  dso  a  termiaation  more  inalogotii  to 
diat  of  Latin  words,  or  at  least  one  hairing  a  more  agreeable 
smind.  Of  this  sort*  for  instance,  are  all  our  words  ending  in  am 
or  adf  which  are  really  disgusting  to  a  nice  ear,  and  which,  as  wail- 
aa  several  other  terminations,  are  very  dilBcnlt  to  foreigners,  who- 
find,  and  jostly  too^  more  sweetness  and  harmony  in  Spanish  and 
Italian.  We  may  therefore  assume  it  as  an  unquestionable  prin* 
cipie,  that  there  is  none  among  the  living  languages  which  has  so 
great  an  analogy  to  the  I^tin  as  the  Portuguese ;  and  that  it  woukl 
be  desirable  that  the  Latin  terminations  should  be  preserved  at' 
mucb  as  possible.  Hence  we  would  not  hesitate  to  use  content09^ 
rather  than  contendo:  because  the  former  is  more  Latin,  ant 
sounds  better.  We  have  not,  however,  any  disinclination  to 
adopt  here  and  there  a  word  from  the  living  languages,  when  ite 
expresses  the  thing  meant  with  greater  propriety  and  energy  thait 
the  term  which  corresponds  to  it  in  Portuguese." 

InobitumHENRICI RICHARDS,  Comtanei  mei,V.C.E.C.R. 

'  "fl^x""'  «S«To;,  »«i/^To;,  IfAM  4  iiCvag  Ti  yaof;  n 
lUXJUvtv*    O.  A  241. 

Care  Henrice,  negant  ultra  te  vivere  Fata, 

Non  iterum  frueris  laude  per  ora  virum. 
Lustra  tibi  quamvis  plusquam  duodena  Sorores 

Annuenmt,  nobis  tu  cadis  ante  diem. 
Sed  tua  laudatur  probita8,et  Candida  virtus, 

Pectoribus  nostris  nee  tuus  alget  honor. 
Nam  modo  dum  licuit  magno  tibi  munere  fungi, 

£t  summam  alterius  quam  bene  ferre  vicemi 
Turn  tibi  et  imperio  licuit  regere  Oxonienses, 

Prassidiumque  dom&s  Exoniensis  eras, 
Viventi  hinc  decus,  et  post  mortem  fema  superstes ; 

Hoc  est  vivere  bis  posse,  semelque  mori. 
Jamque,  Henrice,  vale,  plorans  Acadcmia  luget 

Rectorem,  amissum  luget  et  Exonia. 
S^  te  Qunctarum  Oxonise  capita  alta  domorum 

Ad  tumulum  stipant,  consequiturque  dolor. 

S.  JV. 

ovSc  TI  Vflo  ilSftfy  ^vf^ia  xsfficya  aroAXa.    Iliad  I.  V.  124. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  in  this  line  an  error,  which  no  editor  of 
Homer  seems  to  have  noticed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
fwilia  is  a  compound  word,  and  that  the  first  part  is  the  prepoation 
{hv  or  ffiv.  Now  it  can  be  shown,  from  numerous  examplesi  that 
|vy,  neither  in  its  simple  nor  compound  state,  is  a  loi^  syllabie^  ez- 
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^  tte  first  of  a  foot.     In  this  place  it  formt  the 

2   ^pt  .twn*i:  3erefore  be  long.     How  then  are  we  to  scan 

irt%s  tt  .ts  present  situation  it  is  a  trochaeus^  and  not  x 

ft'****  vould  have  been  an  excellent  opportuoitj  fur 

,^  tf««u  :lie  utility  of  the  digamma  ;  but  unfortunately  iti 

.(.•en    avu»ht  of  this  passage,  otherwise  we  should  ha?e 

Mttry*  ootwizhstanding  the  vile  cacophony  it  would  have 

Ic  jppears  to  me  that  the  true  reading  must  be  £fiv{i2, 


.•.^i.<i.      rhe  word  fuyijia  occurs  only  in  this  place  and  in  book 

-*i^:  .u  both  places  violating  the  metre.     In  the  latter  there 

,.    ^<tt4.«rty  be  a  doubt  of  ^uyriia,  being  the  true  reading,  as  the 

.^,...^..f  die  passage  is  thereby  rendered  obvious,   and  the  metre 

..«.«.itfu.     A  few  observations  on  line  809*  b.  23.  will^  it  is  hoped, 

.«A.(.  Ltito  m  a  clear  point  of  view. — Achilles  proposed  to  the  Grv- 

.ui «. II Acts,  that  two  of  them  should  contend  in  single  combat  fori 

11^  ^pear,  a  shield,  and  a  liehnct^  the  arms  of  Sarpedon  won  by 

uioclus. 

'  OnrVreooV  x;  ^fti}<riv  o^s^aftfvo;  Xf  ^'^  xoXoy, 
^avVi;  V  sv^ivo/y^  $fa  r*  ivTMOL^  xati  fi,i\oiv  oJfjMf 
TJo  fth  syi.*  Sflocra)  rile  faTyavov  apyvpirfKoVy 
A'aXoy,  Bp^txiov,  to  /xsv  'Am^oxalov  enrririgMf, 
Trj^-^  ^*  o^ipoitgoi  ^uvijifle  tovtu  pepMoov, 

Who  first  shall  through  his  armour  reach  the  skin 
Of  his  antagonist,  and  shall  draw  his  blood. 
Be  his  this  argent-studded  Tliracian  blade. 
My  spoil  from  bold  Asteropa^us  won. 
These  other  arms  shall  be  their  common  meed. 

CowpER. 

I  pon  the  last  line  Hcyne  makes  the  following  remark:  ''Quo- 
modo  arma  Sarpodonis  supra  memorata,  798-9-  fy%Of,  d<nti;,  et 
r^u^aXsidc  recte  inter  duopossint  dividi,  aut  communiter  haberi,noD 
iiite]li<»o."  If  wo  substitute  fiivfia  for  fuvijiit,  the  whole  becomes 
tutelligible.  "  I  give  to  the  conqueror  this  handsome,  silver-hilted 
311  ord: — the  armour  of  Sarpedon  let  each  take  as  a  present." 
Homer  does  riot  inform  us  what  part  of  the  armour  each  was  to 
tfet;  but  it  must  have  been  divided  according  to  the  value  of  each 
article.  From  various  passages  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  practice  to  bestow  gifts  upoa 
almigen,  but  particularly  upon  friends,  when  mutual  visits  were 
■yl  in  token  of  remembrance.  From  the  generality  of  the  prac- 
'it  may  be  presumed  that  the  friends  of  those  chiefs,  employed 
a  war  against  Troy,  would  not  be  uiunindful  of  them,  but 
id  vupplj  the  occasional  wants  under  which  they  labored, 
icially  as  they  were  obliged^  from  what  we  learn  both  from  Ho- 
MuiThucydidcs,  to  send  out  detachments^  to  plunder  the  neigh* 
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uring  country  for  subsistence.  Hence  we  find  that  Euheus^  a 
end  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  sent  to  those  chiefs  a  larsai 
laotity  of  wine  from  Lemnos^  b.  7*  1*  467.  Perhaps  also  the 
vifederate  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  make  presents  to  each  other 
'  some  part  of  the  spoil  which  thej  had  taken.  See  b.  9*  1*  063. 
o  presents,  either  of  tlie  one  description  or  the  other,  Achilles 
ems  to  allude  as  being  exhausted,  and  therefore  no  compensation 
'  this  description  could  be  given  to  Agamemnon  in  lieu  of  Chrjr 
is.  ^  We  know  not,"  says  he, ''  of  any  quantity  of  presents  ox 
fts  stored  up  among  the  different  chiefs :  besides,  the  plunder  we 
ok  from  the  cities  we  sacked  has  been  already  divided  among  the 
my/'  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  common  use  of  the  particles 
Ivand  8f  by  the  Greek  writers,  will  easily  perceive,  particularly 
W  the  disjunctive  conjunction  aXhA,  that  ri  fxh  cannot  refer  to 
r/fMMc  mXki  in  the  preceding  line,  but  indicates  some  other  di»- 
nct  source,  wholly  unconnected  with  that  already  pointed  out. 

G.D. 


if 


REMARKS 

ON   A  WORK  ENTITLED 

*  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Trotfy 

BY  MAJOR  JAMES  RENNELL,  F.R^.  &c.  &c.  &c 

roving  how  that  work  fails  in  correcting  the  maps  already  published 
of  that  country,  and  tending  to  show  that  Bounarbashi  b  on  the 
site  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  it  is  not  the  spot  where  Demr- 
trius^  of  Skepsisy  sought  in  vain  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
that  city. 

m  recurring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the 
osition  of  its  rivers,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  assign  tlie  motives 
'hich  have  induced  us  again  to  submit  to  the  public  such  information 
I  vre  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  not  only  from  the  many  arguments 
rhkh  have  appeared  for  and  against  the  Hill  of  Bounarbashi,  as  the 
osition  of  the  Pergama,  but  from  the  documents  which  have  beea 
iimished  to  us  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  country.  We  are  well 
ware  that  ap  apology  is  necessary,  when  the  opinion  of  all  Europs^ 
icepting  indeed  that  of  a  very  small  party  in  our  own  country,  h^ 
MW  been  established  on  the  subj^t ;  and  as  no  one  of  the  scepticf 
ad  ever  ventured  to  claim  the  discovery  of  any  two  sources,  which 
niting,  ibrmed  a  river  below  a  hill,  exhibiting  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
ityrbut  had  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  protest  against  Bour 
larbasfai  without  affording  us  any  information  which  might  direct  us 
9  the  desired  'spot,  it  leemed  unnecesssry  to  re-iterate  the  testimonies  in 
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fiTor  of  Ae  pMitioo  fint  auiciied  by  Le  CbrvaEer  aad  Morritt.  At 
the  pffcscst  BWjmeiif ,  iKiVever,  Cbe  cirmBstiBcci  are  difiooit ;  fer  i 
piilmcarioa  bas  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  •nrtlcBaa  wbose  fUI  m 
geogra|Jbkal  inqiiirie^,  and  wbose  acvteucu  in  avaiEu  iSmadf  of 
crei^  hint  vhich  can  »er\t  to  put  him  m  posnaoB  of  me  cbaiactcf- 
iiiic'&atum  of  aorjuntry,  are  «o  deserredW  celebrated,  that  bb  flpiaiga 
■H^t  bare  ibaken  tbe  &ilh  of  some,  m\»  had  not  leisnre  to  en^ne 
faito  tlv  ervt^nces  on  each  side  of  tbe  qqestioo.  We  murt  pnfos 
onnef^  es  stmiaoai  supporters  of  the  fystein,  as  it  is  calfeil  of  Le 
Chevalier,  till  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  upon  rtrj  ^ood  antboritf, 
that  some  ether  situation  i*  abfolntelj  disoorered,  better  adapted  |a 
the  pobition  of  1  n>\  than  the  hill  of  Bounarbnshi ;  aooic  mmMutmifr^ 
with  vestiges  of  antviuitjr,  below  wkich  a  river  rises  frooi  two  hfaSi, 
one  reputed  waraier  than  the  otbf  r,  forming  a  marsh  io  .n  pfaui^  and 
afterwards  unitios  wilb  a  second  stream  flowing  into  tbe  Hdle^ioat 
Ve  shall  bail  the  spot  w  ith  the  most  enthusiastic  veneratiaii,  nod  he  tke 
first  to  welcome  the  happ^*  traveller,  whose  food  fortune  or  taloili 
shall  have  ^vcd  him  so  ueil  fo'iodcd  a  claim  to  immortality. 

In  the  meau  time,  however,  it  will  be  sutticieot  to  express  onr  sur- 
prise, that  after  reading  with  sreat  care  tlie  Observations  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Plain  of  Trov,  &c.  by  Major  James  Renoell,  F.R.S. 
Ac.  &c.  &c.  and  after  turning  over  each  leaf,  with  tbe  certainty  Aat 
the  next  would  pre«eDt  us  with  the  important  documents  feinting  to  a 
newly  found  Ilium  with  its  ruins  and  the  sources  which  snppikdits 
nhabitants,  one  hotter  than  the  Geyser,  and  tbe  other  colder  than  tbe 
Cydnus,  not  one  single  .syllable  occ*urf  of  any  such  discorery,  while 
we  can  scarcely  conv^le  ourseKes  under  this  disappointment,  by  the 
verification  of  the  exigence  of  the  bed  of  a  water-course  io  a  hollow 
not  half  a  mile  in  wicTth,  which  is  said  to  have  some  water  in  it  aflier 
rain,  and  was  knoMn  to  Profe>«or  Carlyle  by  the  name  of  Sbimar.  We 
believe  that  such  water-courses  are  fouud  hi  every  hollow  without 
exception,  and  that  they  usually  terminate  like  the  Sbimar,  when  it 
reaches  the  plain,  ui  notLing.  We  wish  to  be  understood,  that  whcte 
we  differ  from  Professor  Carl  vie,  or  any  other  writer,  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries,  \%e  have  nu  intention  of  makiug  any  personal  attacktand 
merely  confine  our  obser\'ations  to  his  system,  or  his  method  of  stating 
his  arguments.  In  order  to  avoid  prolixity  as  much  as  possible^  and 
citations  from  the  Iliad  on  a  subject  on  which  every  thing  that  caii  be 
vaid,  has  been  said  before,  with  the  single  exception  of  tlie  Sbimar, 
%rc  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  stat^onr  reasons  for  dissenting  from  tie  opinions  it  raaintaios 
in  the  order  observed  by  its  author,  at  the  same  time  professing  fcr 
him  personally  that  regard  which  his  amiable  qualities  inspirep ana  that 
feneration  for  bis  geographical  acquirements,  which  his  acknowledged 
talents  comnian't.  In  venturing,  however,  to  maintain  our  conviction 
on  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  a  gentlenum  whom 
we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  to  be  the  first  geographer  of  his  diy, 
we  do  so  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  sufficient  authority,  namely^  tn 
actiml  inspection  and  careful  examination  of  the  couutry. 
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.  Oor  author  seems  to  have  devoted  Le  Chevalier^  for  he  has  left 
/Mf  rritt^  without  auv  comment,  though  certamly  a  party  coucerDed.to 
'piiblic  shame^  assertiog  that  his  topography  is  erroueous ;  and  C3eli  b 
apared,  notwithstanding  his  unqualified  assent  to  the  same  system,  be- 
caose  he  placed  Atchekui,  as  he  observed  it,  in  a  plain  instead  of  upon 
the  nkNuitaia.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  map  of  Le  Cberalier 
'yiAdh  diat  of  Professor  Carlyle,  on  whose  authority  and  whose  map  the 
vlrhole  of  the  fKesent  work  rests,  we  cannot  but  say  that  the  original 
nap,  bv  the  former,  is  infinitely  more  like  the  laoe  of  the  conntry  than 
that  wufiilly  misrepresented  sketch  of  the  professor's,  which  is  too  \mA 
to  have  be^  made  on  the  spot.  We  have  authori^  to  affirm,  that  Le 
Chevalier  did  use  a  theodolite  in  the  construction  of  his  map,  an  advan-^ 
tage  which  we  need  not  observe  was  denied  to  Carlyle's,  and  though 
Le  Chevalier  has  committed  a  fiiult  in  advancing  his  hills  into  the  dUb 
ao  as  to  place  Atchekui  on  the  range  of  high  land,  yet  the  proieiaor 
Ite  been  guilty  of  the  very  same  error,  and  the  Kallicolone  or  Atche- 
kui of  this  corrector  of  erroneous  topography,  is  mounted  on  the  self- 
same ridge,  contrary  to  his  own  confession,  and  notorious  iact« 

In  page  viii.  of  the  preface,  our  author  expresses  his  wish  to  esta- 
blish the  consistency  of  the  story  of  the  poem :  we  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  on  this  head  till  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  memoir* 
vrhen  a  short  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems  of  Le 
Chevalier  and  our  author  shall  be  given,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  one  view 
which  of  them  bears  the  strongest  affinity  to  the  scene  described  by 
the  poet  of  the  llias* 

In  page  ii.  is  an  avowed  declaration  of  ignorance  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
nage,  from  which  all  the  knowledge  worth  having  on  the  plain  of 
Troy  must  be  derived.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
4>f  it,  if  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject  be  litemlly  translated 
by  another  person,  but  as  the  qualifications  for  discussion  have  been 
touched  upon  by  the  author,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  first,  that  ivithout 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  no  one  has  the  least  chance  of  teaming 
even  what  is  universallv  admitted  to  be  interpolation,  while  these  inter- 
polations are  often,  if  not  always,  the  very  passages  which  bewilder 
and  mblead.  In  a  translation  all  goes  on  equally  and  smoothly* 
though  in  the  original  unusual  inflexions  and  plirases  betray  the  luufd 
of  some  wanton  grammarian.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  translation  of 
Cowper  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  poetiy*  it 
signifies  but  little  in  verse  whether  clouds  overspread  tlie  moon,  or  the 
moon  be  hidden  behind  clouds,  but  iu  matters  of  science  the  difierenoe 
would  often  be  essential  and  fatal  to  the  sense.  With  regard  to  t)ie 
qualifications  essential  to  tlie  inquiry,  that  of  having  vbited  the  sjjot 
ii  necessarily  the  first,  and  we  know  many  who  would  not  hear  of 
book  before  us,  because  the  author  had  never  seen  the  Troad. 
ave,  however,  certain  that  if  all  the  travellers  wlio  had  ever  been 
India  had  written  their  observations,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  j^f 
a  geographcfr  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  general  map,  no  perai 
could  have  treated  the  subject  like  Major  Rennell :  but  we  should  prej 
.^particular  description  of  Snowdott  or  Skiddaw  from  a  person  wl 
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had  ▼iftited  them  with  the  ibtent  of  examioiag  thdr  topogtaphj  iMih 
for  three  bourt ,  to  all  the  dissertations  in  the  world  fron  a  penos 
,who  had  not  been  on  the  spot.  It  does  indeed  reqaiie  certain  qmlifia- 
.tions  to  examine  a  country*  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  posse»  tlie 
;liabit  and  inclination  to  measure  and  make  obsermtioiis  oo  the  i|Mii 
■We  find,  however*  tliat  of  those  who  have  vhited  the  Troad,  the  four 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  and  practice  of  making  mnpa,  Kiofer, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Gell,  and  Major  Leake,  have  all  agreed  upon  Booav- 
-bttshi  as  the  site  of  Tro\»  not  to  mentioo  Morritt,  who  made  beveni 
;geographical  sketches.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  maoy  pefsou,  of 
.good  general  abilities,  who  have  gone  to.Bcranarbashi  well  prepared  own 
the  question,  who  have  seen  neither  springs,  nor  ArropoKs,  nor  raw, 
nor  tumuli,  nor  Kallicolone,  being  too  careless  to  search  for  then. 
.Luckily  those  who  are- too  idle  to  look  about  them,  are  too  ide  lo 
write,  or  we  should  see  the  few,  who  took  the  pains  to  look  and  meamit, 
.  driven  out  of  the  field  bj  the  number  of  those  who  went  and  saw  do- 
.thing.  We  have  read,  m  like  manner,  that  there  are  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  Boeotia,  whereas  we  could  easily  point  out  the  walls  bmI 
.towers  of  at  least  ten  cities  seen  from  one  spot  near  the  Cephisstts  to 
that  we  apprehend  a  particular  sort  of  attention  to  the  country  is  le- 
.  quired  from  those  who  would  lead  others  aright  in  topogrqibicsl 
researches.  Those  who  examine  the  least  will,  however,  always  ne- 
\ceed,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  public.  Who  would  believe  that  it 
^8kould  not  have  been  known  at  Smyrna ,  where  the  older  city  wis 
situated,  when  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers  yet  exist  hi  sight  of  the 
new,  and  many  persons  had  inquired  for  It, '  Strabo  and  half  an  hoar*! 
•search  will  always  suffice  to  find  it,  if  the  traveller  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  antiquities  and  applying  the  directions  of  the  geographer. 
We  shall  now  notice  the  map  of  Professor  Carlyle  more  parti- 
cularly, on  which  performance  the  whole  of  the  present  work  b  coa- 
fessedly  reared*  though  we  ai*e  ourselves  aware  that  it  is  to  there* 
searches  of  Dr.  Clarke  that  we  are  at  least  as  much  indebted  for  the 
notice  of  the  Shiraar  or  Kallifat  water.  In  the  first  place,  in  No.  V. 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  springs  of  the  river  Bounarbashi,  which, 
.lest  they  should  appear  to  resemble  the  sources  of  Scamander,  are 
made  to  occupy  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  that  is,  one  mile  and  a 
half,  or  a  full  third  of  the  distance  from  Bounarbashi  to  the  Archipe^ 
lago.  Thb,  as  we  know  them  to  be  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
asunder,  would  make  Bounarbashi  six  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest 
sea,  a  theory  requiring  no  comment.  The  springs  occupy  also  a  greater 
space  of  ground  than  the  lentrtb  of  iKc  whole  hill  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  we  can  account  v\  no  otln-r  maimer  for  such  a  misrepresentatiea, 
than  by  supj^ojing  a  wish  in  the  antlior  to  suppress  the  truth.  The 
next  error  to  be  noticed,  is  the  inar«h,  which  is  made  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  tlie  cmtral  portion  of  the  pi»in  lying  on  the  left  of  the 
Mtuder ;  we  arc  not  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  motive  of  such  a  forsery, 
as  the  suppressio^i  of  tbia  portion  of  the  pl^in  is  part  of  the  professor^* 
system,  but  we  mubt  refer  our  readers  to  the  views  in  Oell's  Topngta- 
phy.  No.  XXXVI.  aiKl  many  others,  where  this  marsh  is  shown  to  he 
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well  cultifatedy  and  often  spotted  with  bushes  like  the  rest  of  the 
plain.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that,  not  to  mention  the  gardens 
Dear  the  sources,  there  are  several  ploughed  fields  of  very  considerable 
extent,  which  most  have  been  known  to  any  one  who  had  visited 
Bounarbashi,  and  that  there  is  a  road  through  tlie  middle  of  this 
auppofled  marsh  to  Yenichehr,  crossing  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  in  the 
^ay,  by  a  ford  and  a  bridge.  What  can  we  say  to  thb  corrector  of 
the  erroneous  topography  of  Le  Chevalier,  when  we  find  AtcheKui 
perched  on  the  very  same  range  of  hills  in  the  two  maps,  though  this 
is  acknowledged  to  be  an  insulated  hill  in  a  plain,  and  by  Miyor  Rennell 
himself  pronounced  the  mdst  certain  of  the  laud  marks  of  the  Troad. 
The  professor,  who  is  to  rectify  all  the  errors  of  former  topographers, 
found  no  plain  between  AtcheKui  and  the  ran^^e  of  hills  of  the  Pacus 
Iliensium.  His  plain  extends  only  to  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
minutes  from  the  ford  of  Mender,  so  that  if  we  were  iq  trust  to  his 
accoimt  there  b  little  or  no  plain  at  all  in  this  direction.  We 
doubt  whether  this  part  of  Carlyle's  map  was  not  positively  copied 
from  that  of  Le  Chevalier,  with  the  difference  only  that  to  suit  a 
particular  theory,  the  river  Mender,  in  the  professor's  map,  is  suddenly 
tamed  up  the  slope  toward  Bounarbashi.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  ford  of  the  river  Mender  in  the  road  from  Bounarbashi  to 
Kalifatli  is  at  least  as  far  distant  as  that  in  the  road  to  AtcheKui, 
and  consequently  that  this  wonderful  perversion  of  the  river  does  not 
lake  place.  M.  Le  Chevalier  did  not  conceive  any  particular  exami« 
nation  of  the  country  round  AtcheKui  necessary  to  establbh  his  main 
fact ;  but  we  have  here  a  corrector  of  erroneous  topography  falling 
into  the  same  error,  with  the  addition  of  a  perverted  river,  and  W 
imaginary  marsh,  for  the  wet  ground  is  ui  general  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  Bounarbashi,  while  the  portion  of  the  plam  between 
that  stream  and  the  Mender,  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  marshy  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  professor  saw  no  descent  into  a  phun 
to  the  northward  of  AtcheKui,  nor  was  aware  that  he  had  crossed  a 
fiinge  of  hills  afterwards,  before  he  arrived  at  the  bed  of  the  Shimar 
cHT  Simores.  Kanffer  and  Gell,  however,  both  saw  this  range,  and 
Major  Rennell  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  while  we  must  refer  the  reader  for 
a  proof  of  its  existence  to  the  panoramic  view  from  the  Tumulus  of 
AntilochuB,  which  we  cite  because  it  is  of^en  brought  to  add  its  testi- 
mony, whether  properly  or  erroneously  applied,  to  the  professor's  theory. 
But  a  reason  may  be  discovered  for  the  entire  omission  of  any  hills  be* 
tween  AtcheKui  and  the  Shimar  on  the  professor's  map.  He  was  weU 
aware  that  the  Kallicolone  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Simois,  but  the  Kalli* 
colone  is  fixed  at  the  conical  and  insulated  hill  of  AtcheKui,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  travellers.  Now  as  AtcheKui  is  not  near  tlie  Shimar, 
but  is  separated  from  it ;  first,  by  a  plain,  and  then  by  a  range  of  hills 
as  high  as  any  of  those  which  enclose  the  plain  on  the  N.  £.  so  it  could 
not  stand  near  the  Shimar,  nor  the  Shimar  be  the  Simois,  if  AtcheKui 
were  Kallicolone.  We  see  here  a  sufiicient  reason  for  the  omission  of 
the  range,  if  the  object  be  that  of  supporting  a  theory,  but  we  have 
as  yet  discovered  no  traces  of  that  in^provement  in  topography,  which 
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was  proposeil  by  the  imaginary  accuracy  aod  compctieiicy  of  the  fto* 
lessor.'  llie  next  falsification  we  must  take  notice  of  id  theanpof 
tbu  "  Corrector  of  erroneous  Topography,''  is  the  position  el  Ik 
hills,  &c.  which  terminate  in  bis  Maltepe,  and  the  point  of  New  Hkm 
above  Koum  Kni.  The  hills  end  towat^d  the  west,  in  a  line  dima 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Mender,  at  Koum  Kale  and  Bonnarbash^ 
that  is,  they  ought  to  advance  to  a  line  traced  through  the  centre  of 
the  plain  on  CarUle's  map.  We  refer  the  reader  not  only  to  GdTi 
and  Kauflfer's  maps,  which  mifcht  be  erroneous,  but  to  the  many  Tien 
cited  by  Msyor  Reuncll  from  iGell's  Topograpliy  of  Troy,  which  are 
too  consisteut  in  this  respect  to  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy. 

Vide  Nos.  06,  37f  &c.»-We  cannot  but  imagine  that  we  have  agaia 
discovered  the  motives  which  have  led  to  such  a  distortion  of  the  nnp 
of  the  country.  That  part  of  the  plain  of  Troy  on  the  east  of  IM 
Mender  was  to  be  shown  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  the  portiQii 
twtueen  the  Mender  and  Bounarbashi,  in  order  to  accomniodate  it  to 
the  city  of  Troy  and  the  battles  of  the  Iliad. 

We  think  the  examples  before  us  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 

Eublic  that  the  conections  of  the  erroneous  Topography  of  tlie  lVoad» 
y  Professor  Carlyle,  are  not  such  as  promise  to  be  of  any  matml 
assistance  to  tlie  discussion,  and  that  either  he  has  not  scrupled  to 
advance  any  position  nvhich  served  his  theory,  or  was  but  ill  qualified 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject.  To  circumscribe  still  more  tbb 
part  of  the  plain  on  tiie  east  of  the  Mender,  we  have  an  'old  bed  of 
that  river  laid  down  bv  Kauffer,and  admitted  by  Major  Rennell,  whidi 
must  have  formerly  taken  a  full  mile  from  its  wrath,  and  at  that  period 
iulded  it  to  the  central  portion.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  eeo- 
tral  plain  as  the  theatre  of  the  war,  has  been  the  want  of  sufiicieiit 
extent  between  the  Bounarbashi  river  and  the  Mender,  but  with 
all  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  courses* of  the  Sbimar  and  Mender 
suitable  to  the  Iliad,  the  difficulty  only  increases,  for  the  plain  betwcea 
them  is  still  narrower,  as  may  be  seen  in  No.  2.  of  the  maps,  and  the 
Greeks  must  have  crossed  not  only  the  Bounarbashi  but  the  Mender 
and  the  winter  Shimur  in  their  road  to  Troy:  a  strange  circumstance, 
when  we  read  nothiug  in  Homer  of  any  thing  but  the  Scamander  in  the 
way. 

Our  author  has  said  little  on  the  subject  of  Le  Chevalier's  inaccu- 
racy or  want  of  hive2>1igation  as  to  the  topogrdphy  of  the  hill  where 
Gell  places  new  Ilium.  It  is,  however,  iu  that  quarter  where  the  map 
of  Le  Chevalier  is  most  deficient,  probably  because  in  illustiatiDg 
Homer  only,  he  thought  the  general  position  of  the  vale  of  Thymbri 
was  sufficient.  We  shall  now  give  the  account  of  the  Shiniar  which 
has  beou  published  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whom  we  believe  to  have  l>een  amopg 
Ihe  first  adherents  to  the  system  of  Carlyle,  if  not  the  original  source 
of  it,  and  we  give  that  gentleman's  account  of  it,  because  we  are  cer- 
tnio  he  is  incapable  of  a  mbreprevntation.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
Kalifat  Osnmk,  (the  Shimar  of  Carlyle),  is  a  small  and  almost  stagnant 
river,  and  again  he  repeats  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  flow.  Hor 
such  a  small  and  almost  stagnant  river  should  be  afterwards  put  iaoppor 
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iitionto  that  of  Bot]parbashi\  which  perpetually  sends  forth  a  volume 
of  water,  like  that  at  Holyweli,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We 
nevertheless  find  in  page  xxi.  of  Major  RenueH's  work,  a  triumphant 
enlogjum  upon  Carlyle's  discovery  of  two  rivers,  where  Le  Chevalier 
describes  oolj  one.  We  could  promise  with  safety  to  any  future 
traveller  the  honor  of  discovering  at  least  half  a  dozen  such  *'  small 
and  almost  stagnant  rivers,"  which  can  **  scarcely  be  said  to  flow,"  i£ 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  behind 
AtcfaeKui. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  descriptions  which 
the  poet  gives  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Trojan  lanascape ;  they 
are  sufficiently  known ;  but  we  shall  just  hint,  for  the  sake  of  general 
gieography,  in  opposition  to  what  is  asserted  iu  page  2.  of  the  prclimi* 
nary  observations,  that  we  have  observed  behind  the  Asiatic  castle  of 
the  Dardanelles  another  plain,  through  which  a  rapid  river  does  flow 
jbto  the  Hellespont,  and  we  will  further  add,  that  this  river  is  joined 
bjr  another  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea,  while  the  point  of  a 
high,  hill  between  them  appears  as  if  it  had  once  been  tlie  site  of  a 
fortress.  We  can  prove  this  from  good  authority,  and  our  own  obser- 
vations on  the  spot. 

In  page  2.  we  are  informed  that  **  the  fourth  river  of  the  plain  of 
Troy,"  the  Bounarbashi,  "  appears  not  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
ancients :  this  is,  if  we  include  Homer,  assuming  the  Shimar  as  the 
Simois,  before  any  of  tlie  arguments  iu  favor  of  it  are  given.  We 
shall  be  content  if  Homer  mentions  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  reason  why  Troy  was  never  found  was,  that  none  of  those 
who  sought  for  it  ever  visited  that  side  of  the  plain.  Demetrius,  we 
know,  dM  not,  Strabo  did  not,  and  neither  of  them  found  Troy.  Its 
sources  did  not  lie  in  the  way  from  New  Ilium  to  Alexandrian  Troas, 
which  passed  over  a  Roman  bridge  at  its  conflux  with  the  Mender,  and 
the  marshes  found  on  its  banks  in  some  places  might  have  prevented 
any  one  from  tracing  the  stream.  We  doubt  whether  any  such  sources 
are  found  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  in  tliat  part  inhabited  by  Greeks* 
which  have  not  been  honored  as  deities.  Homf  r  says,  Scamander  had 
a  priest,  and  consequently  an  altar.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  no 
mention  ig  made  of  these  sources  in  later  times.  We  cannot,  however, 
wonder  that  persons  who  could  not  find  such  fountains  as  would  in 
any  climate  have  been  esteemed  sacred,  could  not  find  the  ruins  of  a 
city  among  the  bushes  on  the  hill  above  them.  Nobody  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  assert  positively  that  the  Bounarbashi  is  not  tlie  amnis  navigyi- 
hilis  of  Pliny,  but  as  our  author  has  hinted  at  it,  from  i|norance  of 
the  real  position  of  Nee,  we  shall  explain  the  matter  hereatier.  As  to 
the  insinuation  that  aj^arances  authorise  only  a  belief  that  the  stream 
once  ran  into  the  Mender,  the  author,  who  pretends  to  doubt  so  noto* 
-lious  a  fact,  must  be  wilfully  negligent  of  the  knowledge  aflbrded  him 
by  documents  already  printed,  for  in  Gell's  Topography  of  Troy, 
which  is  usually  cited  for  the  fiicts  in  the  book  before  us,  plates  l7i 
18,  and  19  all  show  the  junction  of  the  rivers  in  the  clearest  and  most 
incontrovertible  manner^  m  spite  of  the  mound,  which  is  made  to 
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dittort  tlie  stn'atti  toward  the  Archipelago.  Had  Major  Rennell  oqb- 
suited  those  phites,  he  niiglit  have  observed  in  one  of  thein  the  repre- 
sentHtion  of  a  long  bridge  over  the  renmins  of  the  river  of  Boimu» 
Ihnhif  and  it  requires  but  little  genius  to  discover  that,  where  there  ii 
a  bridge  sixt.v  feet  in  length,  there  must  have  been  a  river/  We  are 
the  more  particular  on  this  point,  as  we  cannot  suffer  a  fact,  illustrated 
by  three  views,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  we  have  ourselves  bone 
tMimony,  to  be  insinuated  away  by  a  person  who  has  not  visited  the 
spot  yet  will  not  learn  from  those  who  have. 

The  same  circumstance  is  stated  in  the  following  page,  in  the  ime 
treacherous  manner. 

In  mge  4,  Le  Chevalier  is  again  accused  of  omitting  a  river  and 
Hb  talley,  and  filling  up  the  extensive  plain  with  a  hilly  tnct  Wa 
have  before  shown  that  Carlyle  has  done  the  same,  if  not  abaolutely 
dopied  Le  Chevalier's  hills,  and  besides  falsifying  those  he  hat  iatro- 
doced,  has  omitted  an  entire  range,  in  order  to  j^ace  AtcbeKui  in  the 
i^lley  of  the  Shimar.  Gell  is  also  accu8e<1,  (page  34)  of  being  igoo- 
rant  of  the  valley  of  Shimar,  be(*ause  he  thought  the  brook  so  incoD^ 
iiderable  as  not  to  be  worth  notice,  toward  its  head  ;  but  we  find  tUi 
contradicted  in  the  very  next  page,  where  Gell*s  evidence  on  the  lab- 
ject  is  convenient. 

'  We  next  come  to  the  subject  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  has,  it 
aeems,  been  treated  with  very  little  ceremony  by  Le  Chevalier  and 
<Mhers,  who  have  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not,  in  the  firat  pfaMe, 
always  intelligible,  a  point  which  Major  Rennell  seems  indeed  himsrif 
Inclined  to  concede  to  his  antagonists ;  and  in  the  second,  he  is  accused 
of  bewildering  both  his  ri*aders  and  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  after 
writing  thirty  books  on  sixty  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  spending  his  whole 
Kfe  in  searcliing  for  the  site  of  Troy,  he  left  both  them  and  himself 
only  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he  found  tliem.^  We 
are  ready  to  grant  what  we  rt^ally  believe,  that  the  Shimar  is  the  Si- 
mois  of  Demetrius  of  Sce|>sis,  New  Ilium  where  Gell  places  it,  and 
the  P^gus  I}iensium  u}>on  the  hills  between  Ilium  and  the  Kallicolone. 
It  will  remain,  however,  to  be  seen  what  liopes  there  are  of  finding 
Troy  by  pursuing  this  system  of  Demetrius,  the  result  of  which,  to 
himself  upon  the  spot,  was  not  productive  of  the  smallest  satisfaction; 
for  though  lie  was  shown  the  Crincos,  in  what  he  calls  the  Scamaa- 
drian  plain,  which  we  learn  from  the  poet  was  positively  close  to  the 
walls  of  Troy,  he  could  find  neither  the  site,  the  wails,  the  ruins,  the 


'  The  author  micht  have  read  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Foster  saw  this  stream  one 
foot  aod  a  halt'  deep,  and  iiftccn  in  breadth,  running  xapidlj  to  the 
Mender. 

*  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  because  Demetrius  could  not  find 
Troy  the  ruins  did  not  exist.  Strabo  found  no  ruins  of  M ycens,  yet  f^iuse. 
nias  saw  many,  and  Dr.  Chandi<'r,  though  employed  on  purpose,  and  pass- 
hig  in  full  view  of  them,  and  whbiA  a  five  minutes' walk  of  them,  never 
di^pcdvered  what  many  travellers  have  since  visited  and  acknowledged  to  be 
that  eicy  and  no  ether. 
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tpriogs,  nor  any  indication  whatever  of  the  city,  nor  does  lie  even 
rtotnre  to  stale  that  he  believes  Troy  to  have  been  od  the  spot*  saying 
pery  cantiousiy»  "  the  village  of  the  Ilieans  where  ancioBt  Ilium  or 
Froy  is  supposed  to  have  stood ;"  vet  this  supposition  was  eomally 
ipplied  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium  to  their  own  city»  which  wias 
lecorduigly  patronised  by  tlie  Romans.  Thus  he  was  not  himself 
Hmvinced  that  Troy  was  at  the  Pagus,  and  still  less  so  was  Strabo,  who 
Ibllows  hiro  ;  for  Strabo  says  he  imagines  Troy  should  be  looked  foe 
lomewhere  near  the  Kallicolone,  from  whicli»  after  ailp  Bounarhasbi  fis 
not  very  far  distant  The  result*  therefore,  of  all  the  researches  of 
[>enietrius  seems  to  be  rather  (hat  Troy  was  not  in  the  quarter  eiumined 
Vf  him»  for  he  was  able  to  convince  neither  himself  nor  Strabo,  that 
be  had  found  any  place  suited  to  the  city.  It  is  scarcely  oecessary  to 
idd>  that  a  narrow  ridge,  dividing  each  of  the  plains*  (the  SimouNus 
ind  Scamandrian),  from  the  other,  as  recorded  by  Demetrius^  is  vA^ 
rsant  to  show,  withoqt  further  comment,  that  the  plains  of  Demetrius 
irere  not  the  plains  of  Homer,  if  indeed  any  thing  further  tlian  the 
mtire  failure  of  all  his  researches  was  necessary  to  convince  qs  that 
be  had  conducted  them  from  the  beginnmg  on  an  erroneous  principle* 
vhich  then  led  and  yet  leads  to*--nothing.  It  will  be  right  to  notice  a 
pemark  by  Major  Kennell,  on  the  account  by  Demetrius,  in  note  i* 
p.  28.  "  Homer  no  where  speaks  of  a  Simoisian  plain  as  distinct  fmn 
the  Scamaudrian.  It  is  Demetrius  alone  who  distinguishes  the  plaiaa.'^ 
If^Te  cannot  but  repeat  wliat  we  have  just  observed,  that  the  Troy  of 
Homer,  and  not  the  contradiction  of  him  by  Demetrius,  is  the  object 
nf  our  research* 

One  of  the  lenuurks  of  Heyne,  which  is  introduced  in  page  5,  by 
^y  of  a  corroboration  of  the  system  of  Demetrius,  is  so  decidedly  o(f 
I  contrary  nature  in  its  effect,  tliat  we  must  take  notice  of  it.  Heyne 
lays,  "  the  situation  of  Troy  is  assigned  by  Demetrius  to  what  was  io 
ill  probability  its  exact  place ;"  but  we  find  tiiat  to  be  only  a  vacuo 
ixpression  of  respect  for  Demetrius,  as  Heyne  adds,  "  this  author 
pves  rise  to  a  still  greater  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  river  Sea* 
H[iander  and  its  sources,  which  are  thrown  far  back  in  the  niountainooa 
region  behind  Troy."  Heyne  therefore  saw  that  the  Mender  was  not 
the  8caraander,  which  he  knew  from  the  poet  to  have  its  fountains 
near  the  Scaean  gate  of  l^roy ;  for  Heyne,  who  understands  Greek,  finda 
nothing  of  "  AcQuncts*'  to  the  Scamauder.  We  will  just  remark,  that 
anr  authinr  is  not  content  with  knowing  from  the  views  already  pub- 
lished, that  there  is  yet  a  bridge  over  the  confluent  Bounarbashi  and 
Mender,  a  little  in  front  of  New  Ilium,  of  the  age  of  Demetrius,  but 
will  search  for  another  supposed  confluence  where  none  ever  existed, 
and  where  the  Mender  never  ran.  This,  perhaps^  has  little  to  do  with 
the  question,  but  we  wish  for  documents  founded  on  observation  of  the 
place,  before  we  can  consent  to  any  whimsical  perversion  of  the  streaau 
of  the  Troad.  We  must  insist  that  a  bridge  of  Roman  workmanship, 
and  coeval  with  Demetrius,  must  have  been  erected  on  the  road  between 
New  Ilium  and  Alexandrian  Troas,  in  the  position  called  the  tomb  of 
Utts  in  Gell's  map,  merely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  croasing  the 
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eonfloent  Mender  and  Bounarlrasbi  riven  at  once,  for  it  is  aometlNog 
cat  of  the  direct  line.  Onr  author  endeavours  to  establish  a  coodu 
ef  rivers  and  an  ancient  course  for  the  Mender  nearer  to  New  nim 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius,  although  by  so  doing  he  must  leave  the 
Roman  bridge*  of  which  the  well  constructetl  piers  yet  remain  to  stride 
ill  useless  grandeur  across  a  ploughed  field,  for  he  has  already  in* 
sinuated  away  tlie  Bounarbashi,  which  indeed  would  not  have  ic<|aired 
so  magnificent  a  worlc.  We  can  only  on  thb  occasion  recur  to  sa 
observation  we  have  before  made,  that  bridges  situated  in  plaim  are 
only  erected  over  streams*  and  consequently  that  the  Slender,  in  tfas 
time  of  Demetrius,  ran  where  it  does  at  present,  at  the  confluence.  . 
The  whole  of  what  is  said  in  page  31,  abont  the  Scamaahe 
of  Demetrius,  proves  it  most  certainly  to  have  been  the  Mender,  bat 
as  certainly  not  to  have  been  that  of  Homer,  and,  as  Mr.  Heyae 
sa^,  only  **  increases  the  embarrassment."  Whoever  foUovrs  Deme^ 
tnns  will  assuredly  not  find  the  Troy  of  Homer,  any  more  than  hs 
lumself  did. 

In  page  32,  we  find   Sandys,  Pocock,  and  Lady  M.  W.  Moo* 
tagu  all  cited  as  travellers  who  agree  withv  the  belief  of  Demetrioi^ 
but  not  one  of  these  even  pretends  to  have  found  any  place  which 
WKould  agree  with  the  Troy  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whe^ 
ther  the  Thymbrius  and  its  vale  are  not  what  they  took*  for  the  SioKMSi 
The  unpleasant    task,  of  which   Miyor  Rennell  complains,    (paga 
33),  that  of  repeatmg  the  complaint  about  the  inaccuracies  of  Is 
Chevalier's  map,  **  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  judging  aright," 
may  be  spared  for  the  future,  by  referring  the  reader  to  oar  Ibrmev 
observations,  which  prove  that  the  corrector  of  the  erroneous  Topogia* 
phy  of  Le  Chevalier  has  copied  him,  in  filling  up  the  plain  roond 
AtchcKui  with   hills,  and  falsified  both  the  Mender  and  the  hilb  o£ 
New  Ilium  and  Maltepe,  infinitely  more  than  Le  Chevalier  has  erred 
on  the  contrary;  and  that,  positively  and  professedly  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system.     We  are  convinced  that  Le  Chevalier  cares 
little  about  the  size  of  tlie  plain  near  AtcheKui,  and  would    hate 
placed  it  in  his  map,  had  he  observed  it,  for  he  had  no  object  in  omit- 
tiog  it,  as  it  would  not  have  militated  in  any  way  against  his  position 
•f  Troy,  had  it  been  twenty  times  larger  than  the  other.     We  cannot, 
^however,  suppose  tliat  the  corrector  of  Le  Chevalier  omitted  the  whole 
range  of  the  Pagus  Iliensium  merely  through  inadvertency,  as  he  sajs 
be  rode  over  the  ground  in  forty  minutes,  and  moreover  we  have  shown 
the  motive  of  such  an  omission  to  be  the  placing  of,  AtcheKui  or 
Kalllcolone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shimar,  or  Simois,  which  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  existing  range  of  hills  completely  disproves.    As  we  are 
DOW  on  the  subject  of  the  Kallicolone,  we  will  hint  that  Major  Rcnndl 
has  not  quite  adhered  to  luatter  of  feet,  and  to  evidences  produced  by 
himself,  in  the  position  of  his  Kallicolone,  which,  with  the  same  mo- 
tive as  Professor  Carlyle,  he  wis  lies  to  approximate  to  the  Shimar. 
We  see  why  he  is  discontented  with  the  position  of  AtcheKui  in  Cell's 
map,  and  wishes  to  place  it  furtlier  from  Bounarbashi,  but  we  most 
request  those  who  wish  for  the  truth,  to  take  the  compasses,  andmca- 
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nring  forty  mifiuta  u  tbe  diMaoce  Irom  Bounailratilii  to  the  Mender, 
il^ly  the  Bame  scale  to  Ibe  meuureof  twcntj-five  minules  u  tlie  dia- 
Ance  front  that  rinr  to  AtcheKui.  Whoever  does  thii  will  find 
tut  AtcheKui  ii  placed  at  twice  its  leal  di^ttaace  from  the  Mendei^ 
n  given  by  Carlyle  himself  and  with  Ibc  motive  of  approximating  U 
o  the  Shimar.— Vide  No.  1. 

W«  shall  now  eipiess  our  belief  that  the  aummer  course  of  the  Shimat 
loes  not  exist  in  the  manner  ^own  in  Nos.  1.  and  II.  fur  we  ihiuk  there 
s  a  slight  swell  of  the  ground  proceeding  from  the  hill  of  New  Ilium, 
n  the  direction  of  the  Junction  of  the  Mender  and  Bounarbashi, 
iihich  throws  every  stream  toward  Uie  marsh,  near  the  Tumuliu, 
nlted  that  of  Antilochus.  Wc  must  be  understood  to  allow  that  there 
ire  the  vestiges  of  tlie  bed  of  a  torrent  near  Kallifatii,  through  one 
>f  the  deepest  of  which,  about  seventy  yards  long,  and  without  water, 
a  the  middle  of  winter,  the  common  road  for  carts  passes,  and  which 
re  little  suspected  we  should  have  ever  seen  preferred  to  the  Biionar- 
>ashi  by  an  author  who  owns  that  the  latter  throws  up  peipetually  a 
[uantity  of  water  equal  to  tin  spring  at  Holywell,  with  the  appearance 
>f  vebttneutly  boiling,  while  his  Katitat  tvater  was  "  a  stagnant  and 
carcely  flowing  river,"  in  the  very  season  when  the  rivers  of  the 
onntry  most  abound  in  water.  As  to  llie  name  of  the  Shimar  or 
limores,  and  that  of  Mender,  we  see  little  necessity  for  combatting 
be  opinion  that  Uiey  are  the  corruptions  of  the  names  of  Simob  or 
i<»mander,  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  and  which  false 
pplication  of  the  names  had  prevented  Demetrius,  as  well  as  StrabOt 
rom  finding  the  Troy  of  Homor ;  had  the  names  been  handed  down 
irom  the  time  of  Homer,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  lindii» 
[Voy,  as  at  all  events,  even  accordmg  to  Major  Rennel!,  some  "  aif 
nnct"  to  the  Scamander  must  have  arisen  from  two  heads  vet^  neat 
D  tlie  Scsean  gate.  But  the  country  had  been  completely  depopnialed, 
[>  that  nothing  is  hinted  eieu  about  New  Ilium  till  long  after  the  agn 
f  Homer.  We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  the  name  of  Mender  is 
pplied  to  three  rivers  in  Asia  of  the  same  nature,  which  bring  down 
artfa,  and  have  added  to  the  plains  through  which  tbey  fiow.  Tli« 
Isander  is  now  called  the  Boiuc  Mender  or  great  Mender,  and  the 
^ayster  is  called  the  Kutchuk  or  little  Mender.  Gell  baa  givesi 
pasons  for  calling  tlie  confluent  streams  Mender,  as  the  Bounarbashi  . 
ras  that  which  produced  tlie  grcuter  supply  of  water  during  all  the 
lontfas  when  water  is  an  article  of  scarcity  in  the  casL 

We  must  deny  all  that  is  said,  (page  44)  about  the  superior  advan- 
Bgei  which  Demetrius  possessed  over  modera  travellers,  for  the 
ivestigation  of  the  site  of  the  Troy  of  Homer ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
OBceive  the  total  or  at  least  ei^ual  annihilation  of  New  Ilium,  the  Pagu*, 
ndall  the  prejudices  which  misled  Demetriut,and  kept  him  ih  the  ttairk, 
re  ctrenmstances  considerably  in  lavor  of  modern  travellers,  who  go 
'ilb  Homer,  and  not  tlie  vanity  of  the  Ilienses,  as  tlieir  guide. 

At  to  the  ignorance  of  Demetrius  with  respect  to  the  springs  and  rain 
f  BOunarfoashi,  it  may  be  first  stated  that  they  lie  m  no  road  froa 
lew  Ilium,  for  we  have  said  that  a  bridge  points  out  the  road  to  Kdar> 
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andria  and  the  road  to  Scepsis  y^s  on  the  other  side  of  the  riVer  Meff> 
der,  and  deep  in  the  glen  from  whence  to  the  Pergana  of  Le  CfiertiKf, 
there  i«  a  very  steep  and  rocky  ascent  covered  with  wood,  that  no  oat 
could  have  observed  the  ruins  from  below,  added  to  which  we  veotarfe 
to  point  out  a  hill  of  considerable  extent  sceoihigly  omitted  except  ia 
Geir^  map,  which  would  conceal  all  the  ground  about  BounArfaisH 
from  observation.  We  refer  our  readers  to  certain  facts  which  we 
have  before  stated,  showing  how  easily  both  ancient  and  modem  tr»> 
Tellers  may  have  searched  in  vain  for  ruins  within  a  very  short  distince 
of  the  spot  where  they  have  been  afterwards  found.  The  remark  il 
page  45  and  the  smgular  discovery  of  a  hill  in  a  view,  No.  XXXIII.  of 
Gell'sTroy,  on  which  to  place  the  Pergiima,  might  have  its  effect  with 
those  who  think  the  two  sources  might  yet  be  discovered,  though  De^ 
metrius  could  not  find  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pagns,  bat  on  exa^ 
mining  the  view,  we  find  that  this  hill  of  the  Pagus  and  Pei^^ama,  bu 
been  most  unmercifully  torn  from  its  place  among  the  roots  of  Ida, 
some  miles  behind  AtcbeKui,  and  placed  in  front  of  it,  to  serveibrt 
foundation  to  this  windy  or  aerial  Troy.  1  his  fact  we  are  able  ts 
state  from  authority,  as  it  is  not  only  plainly  to  be  seen  by  coostrtting 
the  view  in  question,  but  we  have  consulted  the  Draughtsman  on  the 
subject,  whose  unequivocal  testimony  we  think  sufVicient  to  show 
what  the  support  of  a  system  will  do.  In  page  45  the  author  con- 
fesses that  Demetrius  "  does  not  absolutely  venture  to  place"  the  site  of 
Troy  itself,  which  shows  how  his  time  had  been  misapplied  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  plain. 

What  is  said  hi  paces  45  and  46  about  the  Kallicolone,  has  beenin- 
awered  before:  it  neca  only  be  added,  that  if  Strabo  says  it  was  5  stadia 
from  the  Simois,  (p.  46.)  we  should  r;ither  suspect  that  Strabo  who  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  account  of  Demetrius,  bad  taken  the  Men- 
der for  the  Simois,  for  with  all  the  twisting  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Sbi- 
raar,  AtcheKui  can  never  be  brought  over  the  hills  even  within  sight 
of  it,  whereas  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mender. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  opposition  and  direct  contradiction 
to  a  note  in  page  46,  that  on  taking  the  compasses  and  measuring  five 
stadia  from  the  river  Mender  toward  AtcbeKui»  having  first  replaopd 
AtcheKui  in  its  true  position  according  to  the  account  of  Carlyle  him- 
self, the  base  of  the  Kallicolone  will  be  found  to  be  distant  from  Hft 
Mender  exactly  the  five  stadia,  assigned  by  Strabo  from  the  Simois. 
Some  of  the  views  in  Gcll's  Troy  from  the  height  above  Roaufffbasbf, 
show  how  decidedly  the  hill  of  AtcheKui  is  near  the  Menden  Is  this 
method  of  representing  facts  consistent  with  a  desire  to  come  at 
truth  ? 

With  regard  to  an  assertion  in  page  47,  tfiat  Homer  chose  Kallicolone 
at  first  sight  for  his  Gods,  because  it  particularly  forces  itself  on  the 
view  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  we  beg  to  assert  that  the  fectb 
contrary',  for  though  it  is  visible  in  Gell's  view  from  the  tumulus  called 
that  of  Antilochus,  we  know  by  a  second  reference  to  the  draughts- 
man,  that  ncit Iter  Bounarbashi  nor  Kallicolone,  nor  even  Kallifktii  would 
have  been  particularized  by  an  ordinary  observer  from  that  spot,  and 
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at  it  required  a  gr^at  deal  of  palieoce  in  aeizii^  favorable  lighta^ 
m]  all  tiM-  knowledge  the  anthor  had  previously  acqaired  of  the  upper 
irt  of  tlie  plain,  to  make  out  a  fiutbful  geographical  sketch  of  it,  wilb> 
il  which  the  view  would  have  become  that  of  any  other  plain,  a*  k 
at  of  Le  Chevalier  and  inauv  others.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
u-h  a  view  would  be  taken  fur  a  forgerji,  by  any  of  our  flying  tr«vei- 
rs,  who  would  see  no  Kallicolone  nor  Buunarbashi,  from  Ibe  lower  pait 
'liie  plain.  Half  an  hour's  visit  to  the  spot,  would  have  convioced 
lajor  Renucll  that  Kallicoloue  does  not  force  itself  on  the  vkw  froas 
le  lower  pjTi  of  the  plain. 

The  iwxt  attack  on  Lc  Chevalier  in  page  47,  accnsei  him  of  asei^ii*- 
ig  lo  Troy  and  the  Kallicolone  different  pluins.  Does  a  river  running 
irough  a  plain  make  necessarily  Iwu  plains  ?  do  we  call  the  plnia  new 
[iletus  the  two  plains  of  the  Mteanderl  or  that  ofZphesus  the  two 
laiiis  of  the  Caynter,  because  these  rivers  intersect  them  I 

But  lliis  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  argument,  as  Homer  has  not  in 
ict  sptcitii^d  in  which  division  of  the  plain  the  Kallicoloue  stood.  The 
rst  jtart  of  the  work  concludes  by  a  confession  that  tliere  was  a  cily 
r  a  fortress,  or  both,  on  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,  but  that  Demetrius 
lUSt  hxve  known  it,  and  have  been  familiar  with  tbe  springs.  If  so, 
e  Qiu»I  ask,  wby  neither  he  who  enquired  so  much,  nor  Sirabo  who 
rote  a  work  on  Geography,  should  not  have  favored  us  with  some 
;coimt  of  its  site  or  uame,  for  we  maintain  that  whatever  be  iht 
Itpellation,  there  are  the  vestiges  of  a  latgc  city,  and  its  Acropolis, 
■ih  llic  only  fine  pereiioial  sources  in  the  plain,  fanning  altogether  two 
eads  and  uniting  in  one  river,  flowing  naturally  into  the  Hellespont. 
ic  have  before  noticed  how  many  intelligent  i>eople  we  have  personally 
ouwn,  wlio  have  visited  Bounarbashi  yet  seen  nothing,  and  we  bate 
istanced  many  other  places,  where  though  there  are  great  ruins,  tmvel' 
■ts  have  efttn  been  equally  unfortunate ;  but  with  regard  to  Demetrius, 

isevideut  that  he  only  looked  on  theotberstdeof  the  plain,  being  lo- 
illy  misled  by  the  claims  of  tbe  inbabitaota  of  Net*  Ilium  and  tlK 
as  us. 

We  now  have  to  notice  the  second  section  of  this  work,  which  begins 
iUi  uliut  is  set  forth  as  a  novelty,  and  a  diiicovcry,  which  would  seem 
venvliclining  to  any  one  who  was  not  well  acqiiMinled  with  the  subject, 
amcly  the  proof  that  those  called  the  hot  and  cold  springs  of  Bounar- 
asbi  are  really  of  the  same  temperature.  We  slitmld  be  glad  to  know 
rbeiice  all  this  proof  is  obtainedf  if  not  from  the  works  already  pub- 
shed  on  the  subject,  and  how  this  triumphant  proof  takes  place  es- 
cpt  from  the  caudid  avoiral  of  former  Iravellvrs,  all  of  whom  are 
greed  upon  the  subject.  Our  author  begins  by  making  a  state- 
lent  of  the  topographical  facts  meutioued  by  Homer,  telling  us 
y  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  two  beads  of  tbe  Scamander,  that  Homar 
voids  topographical  details,  as  beneath  tbe  dignity  of  his  poem.  He 
as,  indeed,  followed  tliia  imaginary  rule  of  the  poet,  for  be  has  can- 
loosly  avoided  the  sources,  in  tbe  list  of  marks  by  which  tbe  Homeric 
*roy  should  be  known.  Our  readers  may  judge  whether  tbey  are 
mltted  with  any  motive  or  not    We  have  next  a  remark  on  Homer, 
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wkm  OKatiom  only  two  liwen  instead  offenr  in  the  plaio.  lliitve 
pgewiiaf  to  acoouot  for,  bj  affirining  that  the  Tbjmbrhis  is  only  sad 
n  atfcam  as  is  fovmd  in  every  valley,  and  tbe  Shimar  or  9ijDores  radi  t 
watai  course  as  must  be  found  in  tbe  bottom  of  every  hollow. 

We  hear  in  pajpe  54,  of  a  ridge  of  high  land,  interaecting  the  phiB 
0f  Ditnetrios,  which  is  not  noticed  bv  Homer,  from  whose  account  wr 
author  ob:»erves,  tnily,  that  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  lemaiikkr 
of  the  space  from  the  bank  of  one  ri^-er  to  that  of  tbe  other  was  la 
even  plain. 

Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  plains  of  Demrtriai 
are  not  that  €if  Homer  ?  Wc  have  inquirefl  about  tbe  tumulus  taken 
by  GeH  for  that  of  Batieia  or  Myrinna,  and  we  find  that  it  does  art 
exist.  On  consulting  the  author  who  gives  his  authority  for  phciaj 
it  in  his  dissertation  on  the  map,  we  find  its  sitnatioo  was  described  Id 
him  in  the  most  T^fme  and  unratislactory  manner,  and  tlmt  it  is  abso^ 
lutely  some  miles  distant  from  tbe  spot,  where  Dr.  Clarke  placed  hb 
Batieia  wlien  his  ideas  were  arranged.  It  is  the  only  iustance  when 
Gell  has  inserted,  what  he  had  not  himself  seen,  aAd  we  have  now  bv 
nnqualified  avowal,  that  he  entirely  mistook  tbe  information  intended 
to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that  no  larii 
spot  exbts  as  that  marked  tumulus  of  Batieia  or  Myrinna  in  his  nap. 

Tbe  aources  of  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  fiill  next  under  our  ob- 
aervation,  and  we  will  answer  to  tbe  question  about  the  Virgia 
who  bathed  in  the  Scaniander,  that  if  decency  was  her  object  she 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  the  Bouiiarbashi  to  the  Mev- 
der,  it  being  **  comparativelv  deep"  according  to  Franklin.  It  ii 
15  feet  broad,  and  three  deep,  and  eight  miles  in  length,  says 
that  traveller.  It  bursts  out  with  a  stream  like  that  at  Holywell,  sati 
aaotlier  author.  But,  as  Franklin  observes,  however  it  may  spread  ovt 
in  the  marsh  below,  the  size  of  the  channel  above  must  determine  tbe 
volume  of  water.  All  confess  it  to  be  rapid  at  its  source,  so  that  we 
have  at  once  a  volume  of  water  constantly  and  quickly  supplied,  at  all 
seasons  filliuo;  the  space  of  15  feet  by  three.  This  we  copy  from  one 
of  the  enemies  of  the  fame  of  this  river,  but  we  would  ask,  whether, 
that  does  not  constitute  a  large  stream  in  tbe  East  1  whether  it  woukl 
not  be  an  exact  description  of  the  Meles,  which  is  infinitely  more 
renowned  than  the  wide  torrent  in  the  middle  of  the  same  pUin  of 
Bornova,  and  bearing  to  it  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Bounarbasbi  to 
the  Mender?  Have  not  the  Muses,  who  have  left  the  spreading  toncat 
without  a  name,  raised  altars  and  temples  to  the  Meles  ;  and  was  aot 
the  Scaniander  honored  in  the  same  maimer  at  Troy,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, while  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Priest  of  the  Siinois  1  Is  not  a  never- 
iailing  stream  always  heaven-bom  1  Finally,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
consider  whether  a  full  channel  15  feet  by  3,  rapidly  and  perpetually 
filled  with  limpid  water,  would  not  uatunijly  be  more  celebrated,  than 
an  occasional  torrent  of  muddy  water,  which  was  often  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  dry,  and  sometimes  so  deep  as  to  be  absolutely  irr- 
passable.  We  really  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  entire  pro- 
duce of  the  Bounarbasbi  could  be  measured,  it  would  at  lea8t  cqut^l  Ibe 
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iterof  theMeiideriii<(aaiiti^,  ID  Ibe  coufse  of  the  juar.  Tfaitiaia 
lawcr  to  wbit  u  nid  of  the  compsrituD  t>f  the  two  riven.  M^joc 
eonell  says  the  Bouaarboihi  u  not  deep  leiited,  becaase  it  has  matuiy 
-ound  on  its  baoks,  but  we  miut  uy  it  in  deep  wilhia  in  banks,  Dor 
le  Gardcus,  and  he  cites  Franklio,  who  calli  it  "  deeply  embowered.' 
Tlie  character  of  the  Bounarhasfai  at  large  pattakci  niore  of  the  bean- 
ful  than  t)K  terrific,"  says  our  author.  Nothing  can  be  nwre  fatal  to 
:i  own  areiiments,  for  the  words  of  Homer,  speaking  of  tlie  Scaniaa- 
;r  make  ii  xsXa  fit^a.  and  i^arEiva  fmifec,  pleauntty  flowing,  agree- 
>le  watcn,  and  this  not  once,  but  llirouj^liout  Ihe  work.  Iliad,  4.  218. 
Si.  3tiA.  352.  Nobody  wlio  had  seen  these  riven  would  deny,  that 
te  Bounarbashi  is  deep,  compared  to  the  slreami  of  the  East,  for  it  ia 
ioetally  intiiiitcly  more  dilhcult  to  cross  than  the  Mender :  we  erca 
inture  to  doubt  whether  it  could  be,  or  ever  ia  forded  betmen  tbc 
irdensaud  its  new  mouth.  Whatdiall  wesay  toapcnonwhoobserrei. 
lat  a  "  tall  elm  was  not  required,"  aa  a  bridge*  "  for  a  rivukt  of  IS 
t  20  feet  wide  like  the  Bouuarhaahi, "  yet  supposes  the  Mender  ww 
le  stream  intended,  which  is  200,  300  and  390  feet  broad,  come- 
uently  be  supposes  that  Achilles  pulled  down  a  tree  at  least  tOO  CBet 
ng,  lor  Homer  says  the  stream  was  bridged  across.  If  any  tree  ercr 
rossed  tlie  Mender,  it  was  when  its  stream  was  only  three  incbesdecs 
id  did  not  require  a  bridge.  The  Scamander,  instead  of  having  such 
magnificent  bied  as  the  Mender,  complains  that  the  number  of  bodiea 
aa  such  after  the  slaughter  made  by  AcbiUes,  that  his  streams  could 
a  louger  reach  the  sea.  We  can  imagme  Ihe  narrow  stream  of  the 
ouqarbashi  to  be  raised  by  the  crossing  of  a  large  army  with  horse* 
k1  chariots,  and  by  tbe  heaps  of  slain,  but  no  one  will  think  the  Men- 
er  could  be  liable  to  such  a  circumstance.  We  do  maintain,  ttierefinv, 
lat  those  who  make  tiie  Scamander  so  great,  have  learned  their  lessoa 
on>  an  exaggerated  translation.  As  to  all  tbe  "  adjunct  streams," 
btcb  Major  Rennell  insists  upon,  aa  tlie  necessary  cbaracteristicB  of 
cainaiider,  the  truth  of  the  contrary  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
ill  examine  tbe  poet.  When  Scamander  calls  u|>on  Simoia  for  aid, 
t  exhorts  it  to  call  all  its  tributary  torrents,  and  to  bring  down  treoi 
id  atones,  just  as  the  Mender  does,  and  the  Sbimar  does  not.   t.  SIC. 

low  many  "  adjuncts"  has  this  newly  found  Simois,  which  itadf  b 
sgnani  in  March,  and  which  lU  most  strenuous  advocates  will  not 
retend  to  have  an  oriuio  more  than  4  short  miles  above  Eski  Atcho* 
!ui,  notwithstanding  tlie  pains  nhich  Cariyle  has  taken  to  put  tbe 
jueduct  a  little  higher  up  than  his  own  jounwl  warrants.  We  have  in 
ige  i7  a  confusion  that  Homer  never  mentions  the  Simois  in  the  way 
etwe«n  the  Grecian  camp  and  Troy,  but  our  author  states  that  it 
evertheless  was  there. 

In  Iliad,  f.  sot.  we  read  offish  in  Ihe  Scamander,  in  the  plain  of 
kcnri  and  again  353,  now  all  tbe  travellers  note  tbe  fish  in  the  Bounar- 
asni,  and  none  ever  did  or  ever  can  see  tbem  in  the  Mender,  in  Iho. 
lain  of  Troy,  for  among  other  rettont  the  water  b  muddy,    ll  should. 
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be  noted  that  to  see  fish  in  the  riven  of  the  East,  is  not  soeoBMii 
chrumstaiice  as  it  is  in  this  count ry^  but  is  sonewfaat  remarkaMe. 

To  end  the  description  of  the  difi'erent  characters  of  the  2  riveiiviie 
^ali  addy  that  the  Scamander  is  called  a  great  river,  in  oppoatioB  H 
m  *'  mouQlaiii  torrent  wliich  suddenly  rises  in  the  winter  and  saer^ 
away  the  herdsman."  Our  author  lays  irreat  stress  upon  the  flood  rf 
the  Scamander  when  Achilles  pursued  the  Trojans:  we  think,  as  we  haie 
Wfore  observed,  that  a  narrow  stream,  and  a  narrow  stream  only^  miviA 
kave  been  raised  by  the  passage  of  from  100  to  I50»000nien.  Wt 
bare  proved  beyowl  doubt  that  these  streams  did  unite  near  Rows 
Bridge,  o|>posite  and  near  to  Iliam,  and  in  the  way  from  tliat  citj  la 
Alexandria^  in  Troas;  and  if  Dr.  Clarke  found  the  ruins  of  New  Iliaa 
projecting  from  the  hill  into  the  plain,  tlie  present  J  unction  aid  tk 
bridge  were  at  a  very  short  distance  from  that  city. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  tlie  apology  for  the  scantiness  and  ina^ 
aiticance  of  the  Shimar,  which  is,  that  in  the  winter  ooly  it  swells  aal 
anJkes  those  maguificent  courses,  one  up  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  oic 
toward  the  sea,  as  shown  by  Carlyle,  a  season  in  which  no  traveller  ka 
visited  the  Tread.  The  first  thing  we  find  in  G  ell's  Topography^  ii 
that  he  was  at  Bounarbashi  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  which  time  theie 
was  no  water  in  the  Shimar. 

We  next  have  occasion  to  notice  a  summary  of  all  tiiA  argnneats  ia 
ftvor  of  the  non-discovery  oi  Demetrius,  which  are  (he  Tuiunlos,  calM 
in  Geirs  map  tliat  of  Myriomi,  which  does  not  exist,  and  the  width  of 
the  plain  between  Mender  and  Shimar,  which  we  have  proved  ta  kt 
fiilsified.  As  to  the  non-existenoe  of  a  TUmnlus  in  the  Boonarbaski 
division  of  the  plaui,  we  arc  informed  in  a  note  that  Gell  saw  one,  aad 
we  see  one  in  Kauflfer's  map,  which  might  satisfy*  us  if  such  a  luiiiaiai 
were  absolutely  necessary.  But  that  portion  of  tlic  ground  secaa 
liitherto  to  have  escaped  a  particular  investigation,  and  we  slioaldaot 
be  surprised  if  some  traces  of  tumuli  might  yet  be  found  in  it,  thon^ 
the  plough  is  often  fatal  to  such  structures  in  a  plain. 

in  page  6 1,  we  have  another  dissertation  on  the  two  springt  befive 
the  Sca*an  ^ate.  'Hie  subject  is  treated  unfairly  in  the  cutset,  as  the 
springs  of  Bounarbashi,  whether  2  or  200,  are  not  a  series  as  Cariyle 
has  represented  them,  but  fonn  collectively  2  remarkable  iieads  to  2 
brooks,  \^'hich  at  a  short  distance  unite.  We  a^k  these  "  convctorsof 
the  erroneous  topography  of  Le  Chevalier,"  whetlier  they  can  fiad 
more  than  two  rivulets  ?  if  not,  we  must  still  sav  tliat  the  Bounarbashi 
river  has  two  heads  and  not  more.  To  those  wlio  are  believers  in,  and 
followers  of  Homer,  the  two  lieads  of  the  Scamander  near  the  Scsto 
gate  must  be  held  abisohitely  necessary  to  the  site  of  Troy,  and  whoever 
relinquishes  them  will  continue  to  wander  with  Demetrius,  and  wtib 
him  remain  in  uncertainty.  We  agree  with  Major  Rennell,  that  Honer 
does  not  intend  to  describe  a  hot  sprintr,  but  one  that  was  tepid.  It 
ts  curious  to  see  how  the  unbelievers  in  Bounarbashi  disagree  withooe 
another  in  (lieir  modes  of  petting  rid  of  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  «b<ae 
active  genius  thereviviil  of  tlie  theory  of  Demetrius  seems  to  Iwve  ari- 
sen, has  persuaded  liimself,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  two  sources  hM 
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nd  cold  of  tbe  Scaannder,  b  m  mere  forgery  of  Pope.    The  sum 
.Qthor,  however,  confetses  that  the  springs  of  ik>uiiarhashi  "  may  bo 
KMsibl^V '  aHd  ^  are  probably"  the  AOIAi  HHrAl  of  Homer.    The 
pspoasibility  of  reconciling  these  arguments  is  a  sutiicieot  coufutatiott 
€  them.    Stmbo,  Demetrius,  Wood,  Po[ie,  and  nil  who  wished  to  find 
?roy,  before  the  narae  of  Bounarbashi  was  heard  of,  expected  to  find 
he  two  sources  of  Scamander.    Whoever  i^ts  rid  of  the  sources  at 
he  Scsean  gate,  gets  rid  at  tlie  same  time  of  all  certainty  with  respect 
o  Troy,  or  rather,  no  Troy  can  be  that  of  Homer,  wliich  has  not  two 
RHtrces  in  w  plain  close  to  a  hill,  and  on  the  left  hand  entering  upon 
liat  plain  from  the  hill.    The  name  of  the  Scsean  gate  decides  this  be- 
fond  a  doubt.    It  is  useless  to  cite  at  length,  a  passage  so  well  knowa^ 
ind  so  often  quoted  as  that  which  describes  the  first  spring  as  warm, 
liad  X.  I  KQ-  whence  smoke  arises  "  like  that  of  a  bumin«^  fire/'    We 
MPefcr  citing  the  authority  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  Deme- 
irins,  and  if  some  of  these  call  the  springs  warm,  and  others  cold,  we 
fpally  think  a  poet  before  the  invention  of  Therniomelers,  may  be  e»* 
cased  in  followiug  the  notions  of  the  coimtry  which  wore  in  direct  uni- 
ion  with  those  of  tlie  people  of  the  present  day.     Dr.  Clarke  says, 
that  over  the  source  in  question,  there  was  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  that 
Ihe  water  had  the  appearnuce  of  vehemently  boilin».     Dr.  Clarke efeii 
Bwns  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  marbles,  like  tliose  mentioned 
by    Homer,    and    a  solemnity    observed    by  the  inhabitants.     He 
also  confirms  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  call  one  of  the  lieads  hot« 
Md  the  other  «okl.     Dr.  Sibthorp  mentbns  tlie  same  report  from  the 
Aga  of  Bounarbashi.     Now  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  suAicient  autho* 
rity  for  the  representation  of  the  warm  source  given  by  Homer  ?     Dr, 
Clarke  abo  in  his  work  mentions  that  on  Qargarus,  he  found  a  '*  Hot 
Spring,  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  as  those  of  Bounarbashi."    In 
page  61   we  find  an  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  Sources  of 
Bounarbashi  by  the  thermometer,  the  result  of  which  is  63^,  though  we 
could  cite  other  authorities  in  addition  to  those  of  the  travellers  who 
make  the  heat  64,  when  the  atmosphere  was  at  46.    Our  author  takes 
nuich  pains  to  prove,  what  there  is  no  occasion  to  deny,  that  there  is 
nothing  uncommon  in  such  a  circumstance,  because  a  Mr.  Vulliamy,  br 
digghig  330  feet,  found  water  which  raised  the  thermometer  to  56* 
Supposrog  this  fact  bore  at  all  upon  the  subject,  the  whole  dissertation 
would  be  only  like  provhig»  that  the  Great  Geyser  was  not  hot,  because 
other  sjHriugs  at  Bai«e,  the  warmth  of  which  proceeded  from  the  same 
caoM,  were  not  quite  equal  in  temfiernture.     We  certainly  do  find  the 
inhabitants  of  many  countries  calling  by  common  consent,  those  springs 
warm,  whidi  are  about  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  BounarlwsU* 
The  water  of  Matlock,  in  our  owa  island,  is  not  more  than  foor  degrees 
hotter,  yet  the  resort  of  strangers  to  its  warm  baths  is  very  consider 
lable.     We  find  from  all  these  accounts  that  the  warmth  of  tiie  spring 
is  perfectly  established,  but  we  really  think  that  till  the  invention  m 
Jtbermometers,  a  reputed  warm  spring  might  Iwve  satisfied  unprfjudiced 
|>erson6.    We  proceed  to  notice  that  head  of  the  river  reputed  cold, 
Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  water  equally  ooM  in  all,  and  Majmr  Rennell 
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bimself  is  contented  that  tbej  shnll  be  called  cold.  Bat  Gell  has  aie- 
cstfNuited  for  the  real  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  soorcei. 
That  reputed  cold,  arises  from  many  holes  in  the  rock  into  a  pool,  vA 
fltcqnires  immediately  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whereas  the  other 
bursts  out  into  a  confiiied  cistern,  and  retains  its  heat  much  looger. 
We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  fact,  had  it  oot 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke's  own  observations,  who  confesses  tint 
the  water  became  colder  as  he  receded  from  the  openings  through 
which  it  rises. 

Our  author  allows  (paf^e  68)  that  the  appearance  of^the  lepolcd 
warm  spring,  and  the  circumstances  altendin);  them  both,  are  sumdeot 
to  persuade  '' ordinary  people"  that  *'  one  is  warm  whilst  the  other  ■ 
cold.**  Now  were  the  people  of  Troy  who  reported  this  notion,  onfi- 
aaryornotl  did  they  see  this  sinoke  and  this  appearance  of  vehe- 
mently boiling  as  Dr.  Clarke  and  Gell  did,  on  one,  and  not  on  the 
other,  and  content  themselves  with  such  observation;  or  did  they  thrast 
thermometers  into  the  holes  of  the  rock  and  discover  that  underground 
tfac|y  were  of  eoual  temperature  1  Tlie  question  requires  no  answer^ 
and  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  by  noticing  a  confession  of 
our  author,  that  the  position  of  Troy  has  a  close  connexion  with  that 
of  the  springs,  to  which  we  agree,  as  we  consider  them  the  only  sore 
guides  to  the  Troy  of  Homer.  It  will  never  answer  to  search  for  Tiny 
an  the  distant  tops  of  Ida,  for  that  could  not  be  Homer*8  Tro%,  if 
Ibund  near  the  springs  of  the  Mender.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
earthquakes  which  cause  sources  to  disappear,  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  the  well  established  fountains  of  antiquity  cannot  be  found 
at  the  present  day.  We  find  Dirce  at  Thebes,  the  Castalian  Spring  at 
Delphi,  the  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  warm  and  cold,  at  Lebadia,  the 
fountain  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia,  of  Arcadian  Orchomeuos,  of  Ha- 
liartus  and  a  hundred  others,  just  where  they  were  found  nben  those 
cities  were  built,  and  certain  of  surviving  their  very  ruins.  We  have 
no  doubt  we  should  hear  of  the  total  disappearance  of  Callirrhne  or 
Enneacrunus  at  Athens,  did  we  not  inform  those  who  have  visited  that 
city  without  seeing  it,  that  the  fountain  still  remains,  and  that  its  wa- 
ter is  conveyed  ui  pi|>cs  under  ground  tou-ards  the  Piraeus. 

Before  we  quit  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi,  it  should  be  stated  that  Dr. 
Clarke  is  wrong  in  the  observation,  that  the  hill  of  Bounarbashi  is  not 
a  continued  ascent*  The  circumstance  of  its  being  so  or  not,  b  m  fact 
of  no  consequence,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  published  map  of  the 
ground  in  GelFs  Topography,  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  a  person  might 
be  misled  by  proceeding  in  a  right  line  from  the  Aga's  hoiisc  at  Boun- 
arbashi (we  mean  the  original  Aga's  house,  for  there  are  now  two)  to 
the  tumuli  on  the  summit  of  the  bill.  In  the  map  the  hollow  will  be 
observed  which  cuts  deeply  into  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  ascent,  hut 
not  through  ii.  The  ascent  from  the  springs  to  the  top  is  continued. 
As  to  the  opinion  that  the  citadel  above  Bounarbashi  was  only  a  retreat 
of  pirates,  we  ask  what  pirates  ever  went  so  far  from  the  sea  for  a  re- 
treat. With  regard  to  the  few  niins  yet  existing,  we  find  that  the  ruiu 
of  Fagasae  and  laolcM  iu  Thessaly  are  scarcely  more  distiuguishabb 
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n  the  ruins  of  Bomnrixuhi,  becauie  those  citia  were  ruined  at  a  |tc:< 
i  almost  a*  remnie,  and  their  material!  employed  in  the  neighboDnag 
VM.  Did  pinlci  construct  the  three  tumuli  and  a  very  large  artificiiiT 
iponllie  sunimitofthe  hill,  and  to  what  purpose!  Did  they  taka  tlM 
ills,  and  had  they  the  mean*,  toexcavate  reserroin  for  water  in  ibeiO' 
rock,  exactly  like  tliat  at  laolcos,  and  other  cities  coDtemporei^ 
Ji  Troy  1  What  piratei  build  castles  850  yards  long,  by  230,  which  it 
.  Clarke's  slalement ;  oui  measurement  is  much  more.  The  piratea 
Roman  timex,  lived  in  cities  which  were  populous  and  had  existed 
r  ages.  Vif  can  only  point  out  in  regard  to  these  ruins  on  the  bill 
BiHinarbushi,  wbat  has  been  observed  before,  namely,  that  those  who 
[1  take  tlie  pains  to  louk  for  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  will  find  the  traces 
onr,  uniung  the  bu.thes  on  the  summit,  aiid  Dr.  Clarke  himself  be- 
Te»  (here  was  an  ancient  city  behind  the  Aga's  house,  so  that  between 
e  two,  there  is  lolerabtc  evidence  that  Bounarbasbi  lias  been  the  aite 
a  town,  for  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  separate  towns  on  tha 
me  hill  within  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  yards,  only  for  the 
iriKtse  of  contradicting  the  idei  that  Troy  was  at  Baunaiba«hi,  ia 
ally  so  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  other  places  that  it  will  not  easily 
Id  credit. 

Whether  the  tumulus  of  Hector  were  within  the  city  or  not,  doet 
it  seoui  of  gre-it  importance  to  the  question,. though  the  pnet  uses  tha 
ard  iarii  nhich  is  rather  decisive  to  a  Grecian.  Tlie  three  tumuli 
■ove  BoiinaTluulii  were,  however,  neither  in  the  city  nor  out  of  it,  but 
an  inclosed  space  or  Islhnius,  separated  by  a  wall  from  tlie  city  to 
e  North,  and  by  auotlier  from  the  citadel  to  the  South.  Those  wlto 
ill  not  believe  that  tliese  are  the  tumuli  of  the  heroes  of  Troy,  will  he 
duced  to  greater  difficulty  and  !>tiU  more  extravagunt  theories  to  ao- 
)unt  for  their  existence.  Whoever  will  carefully  examine  the  niina 
io*e  Bounurbushi,  will  lind  a  very  considerable  mass  of  materials  or 
le  Isthmus,  and  may  observe  tliat  at  both  extremities  they  have  fallen 
iwn  tlie  precipice.  I^rge  stones  are  not  wanting,  tliough  they  arc 
w  in  number,  having  been  appropriated  to  the  building  of  other  ciliea 
I  the  vicinity. 

We  must  repeat,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  idea  that 
ector  ran  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  could  as  easily  have  eii- 
inipassed  the  hill  uf  Baunarbashi  as  any  other,  as  there  is  a  cart  toad 
itirely  round  it  at  this  nioment,  of  which,  it  seems,  those  who  have  oot 
lamined  the  place  carefully,  are  ignorant. 

In  order  to  adapt  tlit  Sliimar  ami  Mender  to  the  Simois  anil  Scainan- 
er  of  Homer,  we  are  infonned  (page  89)  that  for  fear  of  Uiiog  "  too 
inch  iu  the  style  of  a  g-.izetle,"  the  poet  gives  the  right  and  left  as  a 
eimaneut  moilc  of  disiiiiition,  and  that  the  left  of  the  Grecian  wall 
od  camp  is  altvajs  iuknded. 

Hector  is  said  to  have  fought  "  near  the  Scamander,  and  on  the  left 
fall  the  waT."(II.  xi.  v.  408.)  Whlibever  be  thereal  SeanKUidcr,  this 
buld  apply  equally  to  either  of  (be  liveri,  supposing  the  armies  to 
Bve  been  engaged  ui  the  central  divtsiun  of  the  pUii^  but  when  we  are 
tibru:ed  that  Hector  m  the  leA  knew  not  of  the  alwghtcr  occa»iiiaed,bj 
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Afax,  who  we    know  wm  stationed   on  the  leA  of  the  ships.  (TI. 
xiii.  V.  676.)  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  poet,  io  spite  of  the 
danjuier  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  of  writing  like  a  gazetteer,  usctf 
light  and  leit  in  the  natorai  way,  according  to  the  army  of  wiiich  ht 
spoke'.    An  observation  that  Homer  was  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and 
llierefore  made  their  right  and  left  his  standing  law,  by  vihich  be  bn 
induced  his  readers  to  partake  his  feelings  io  fiivor  of  those  Greeks  is 
so  far  a  mistake,  that  we  never  yet  heard  of  any  reader  of  Homer  nbo 
did  not  decidedly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Trojans.    The  whole  disser- 
tation (page  90.)  applies  equally  to  any  of  the  rivers  in  queittion  and 
thercfcirc  recfuircs  no  comment.     We  conceive  that  the  author  while 
writing  pa<!e  gi,  has,  in  the  ardor  of  Shimarian enthusiasm,  totall}*  fbr- 
gotlon  all  he  has  quoted,  and  all  he  has  learned  of  facts  in  the  plaio  of 
Troy,  as   he  observes  tliat  the  Scamander  flowed  between  the  Gredaa 
cump  and  Troy,   whence  he  triumphantly   proves  an  overst^hf  in  Le 
Chevalier,  and  tliat  the  river  of  Bounarbashi  is  not  Scaniandcr,  beraose 
tlie  course  of  it  does  not  intervene  between  Troy  and  the  canp.    Mmt 
we  be  compelled  to  repeat,  that  our  author,  to  serve  a  system,  has  wil- 
fully misrepresented   the  fact?     He  himself  cites  *' Gdl's  Topogia- 
phy,"  when  it  is  convenient,  but  when  it  contains  so  many  proofs,  not 
only  of  the  ancient,  but  modem  junction  of  the  Bounarbashi  with  the 
Mender,  aud  the  measurement  of  the  present  stream  by  Mr.  Foster, 
with  a  bridge  over  the  bed  of  the  river,  leading  by  tlie  only  direct  road, 
from  Yeni  Chehr  to  Bounarbashi,  along  the  centre  of  the  central  divi- 
sion of  the  plain,  then  the  whole  stock  of  mformation  is  soppreurd. 
Views  of  the  place  are  published,  and  of  these  our  author  cunoot  be 
ignorant.     Whether  Bounarbashi   be,  or  be  not  the  site  of  Troy,  let 
facts  at  least  be  respected.    A  bridge  60  feet  long,  consisting  of  at 
leust  four  arches,  yet  exists  over  the  remaiuing  water  of  the  Bouna^ 
bashi  river,  notwithstanding  the  canal  which  turns  into  another  direc- 
tion  the    main  body  of  the  stream.     The  water  is  yet    1 5  feet  widf, 
and  flows  mpidly  into  the  Mender.    The  bridge  b  solely  constructed 
for  tlic  purpose  of  carrying  the  road  from  Yeni  Chehr  and  Koau 
Kale  to  Bounarbnslii,  and  is  the  only  way  of  going  with  safety  or  con- 
venience to  Bounurbushi  \^hcn  the  Mender  is  at  all  swollen.    Lei  thi^ 
be  rotuined  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  the  denial  of  this  simple  fact, 
ai;ain.st  all  evidence  of  those  ^ho  have  visited  the   spot,  is  twice  at- 
tempted in  the  work  before  tis.     If  what  we  state  were  not  correct,  it 
would  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  cluim  of  the  Bounarbashi  river  to  tlie 
name  of  Scamander.     Pliny,  is  quoted  in  page  93,  to  prove  preciselj 
what  happens  to  the  Bounarbashi  river  and  Mender.     *'  The  jcnnt  wa- 
ters of  the  Xuntlius  and  Simois  flowed  into  the  port  of  tlie  .Achanos, 
first  forming  a  lake  or  stagnant  poo^  nameA  Pala*  (or  tlie  old)  Scamaa- 
der/'     Observe  that  this  pool  is  before  they  fall  into  the  port.     We  aik 
any  candid  person  to  look  at  Cell's  map,  which  our  author  calls  an  au- 


'  A  sli|:ht  knowledge  of  Greek,  would  have  informed  our  author  that  the 
Scaran  gute  of  Troy  was  so  called  from  its  pobition  on  the  leil. 
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^iitk  document,  and  observe  whether  this  does  not  suit  ivith  the 
unarbashi  river,  and  that  alone.  Will  auv  one  say  that  the  Sbiniar' 
ikes  alake  or  pool  before  it  joins  the  Mender  ]  We  will  here  observe 
It  our  author  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  the  supposition  that  the 
mth  of  Scamander  was  near  the  ilhaefean  promontory  in  ancient 
les,  is  his  own  discovery,  and  applicable  only  to  hts  system.  As  he 
es  Gell  for  the  facts,  it  is  necessary  tolstate  that  the  whole  of  this 
*ory  is  found  in  "  the  Topography  of  Troy,"  and  that  it  is  equally 
plicable  to  the  theory  of  1^  Chevalier  and  necessary  to  it.  There 
ght  be  some  difiicultv  in  accommodating  the  order  of  places  men- 
»ned  by  Pliny,  if  we  did  not  hint  that  our  author  is  totally  wrong  in 
I  history  of  Nea  Chore  which  he  mshes  to  represent  as  the  Nee  of 
iny.  Nca  Chore  is  not  a  compound,  as  he  suggests,  of  Greek  and 
irkish,  but  in  the  common  language  of  the  Greeks,  ancient  or  mo* 
m,  is  nf>thing  more  or  less  than  the  New  Village,  of  which  a  hundred 
ly  be  found  in  the  country  with  the  self-same  name.  Pliny  comes  from 
eiaiidria  in  Troas  to  tlie  town  of  Nee,  then  to  the  Scamander,  a 
vigable  river,  thence  to  Sigaeum,  a  town  and  promontory,  and  finally 
the  Achoean  port  into  which  flowed  the  collective  waters  of  the 
inthus  and  Siiuois.    Now  upon  the  bill  between  Udjek  Tepe  and  the 

I,  that  is  between  Alexandria  in  Troas  and  the  mouth  of  the  canal^ 
r  readers  should  know  that  the  ruins  of  Nee  are  still  to  be  found, 

any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  before  he  pronounces  on 
t  detaib  of  the  country,  and  tliat  Nea  Chore  is  an  absolutely  modem 
lage,  like  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  name  in  Turkey.  Let 
y  one  look  at  the  map,  and  judge  if  the  account  oi  Pliny  is  not  a  very 
X  statement  of  facts,  and  whether  the  readings  of  an  ancient  author 
ould  be  corrupted  on  such  grounds  as  those  proposed  by  our  author 
page  94,  because  it  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  his  system. 
The  i^ir  of  the  Throsmos  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  tliat  it  is  difli- 
It  to  touch  upon  the  **  first  rising,"  or  "  step  up,"  and  at  last  **  A 
&AP,^  **  from  the  beach  of  the  sea,"  without  deviating  from  that  rc- 
ect  which  we  profess  at  ail  times  for  our  author.  Does-  any  person 
illy  think,  that  above  100,000  Greeks,  and  a  whole  fl^,  and  tents, 
d  fortifications  to  defend  them,  were  really  drawn  up  and  erected 
or  600  yards  at  least  (vid.  page  99-)  below  high  water-mark,  for  that 
the  only  meaning  that  can  be  applied  to  this  "  step  up  from  the  beach 
the  sea."    As  there  is  not,  nor  ever  could  have  been  in  an  alluvial 

II,  any  "  leap"  or  ''  leap  up"  from  the  beach,  we  shall  dismiss  this 
bject,  hinting  only  that  the  expressions  for  eminences,  in  many  lan- 
agei,  are  taken  from  tlie  difficulty  with  which  they  are  climbed.  We 
.Te  not  yet  met  with  any  author  who  places  the  Throsmos  of  Homer 
ton  the  high  land  of  Sigaeum,  but  we  observe  that  our  author  has 
ntrive<l  in  his  account  to  suppress  the  existence  of  a  certain  circular 
loll  projecting  from  those  heights,  which  b  marked  in  Gell's  map. 
it  were  necessary  to  our  argument,  we  might  observe  that  the  heights 
ding  at  the  Roman  bridge,  make  in  Major  Rennell'a  own  maps,  Nos. 
and  2»  a  curved  line  very  neatly  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Greeks, 
Md  by  himself.    Yet  the  want  olf  this  parallelism  is  what  he  objects 
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to.  We  beg  to  be  infbmied  how  the  Tn^n  camp  amid  poiriMj  be 
^  between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  Seamander.*'  (vide  pi^  102.)  t 
the  Scainander  ran  just  below  the  heights  of  New  llinm,  dr  in  wf 
other  place  than  where  it  runs  now.  L^  any  one  look  at  the  mpiy 
and  say  if  that  could  ever  have  happened,  if  the  riven  Mender  m 
Shhnar  were  Scamander  and  Sinois  joining  at  the  spot  maiked  io  the 
map  by  our  author.  The  difficulties  in  the  new  system  are  biale 
and  inexplicable,  m  the  other  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  perfectlj 
easy.  A  new  channel,  which  never  existed,  is  substituted  for  that,  of 
which  traces  are  yet  discoverable  from  the  Roman  bridge  toward  Rlw- 
teum,  and  which,  though  allowed  by  our  autlior,  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  either  the  Bounarbaahi  river  or  the  Mender  ruaoing  where  it 
does  now,  both  which  we  have  sufficiently  proved,  by  existmg  fiKti^ 
and  the  Roman  bridge.  It  would  be  curious  to  examine  how  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  non-existence  of  tlie  junction  of  the  Bounarbasbi  with 
the  Mender,  which  they  are  however  sometimes  obliged  to  canfeH, 
would  contrive  to  furnish  water  for  the  Greek  camp.  We  recommend  a 
IrU  with  only  10,000  men  placed  between  Koom  Kale  and  In  Ttft 
in  the  middle  of  Summer,  all  to  quench  their  thirst  with  the  lioi|M 
waters  they  would  then  find  in  the  Mender  and  Shimar.  The  aMU* 
tion  of  the  Erineos  as  the  hill  of  the  Beech  tree  instead  ef  the  F% 
tiee,  is,  we  suppose,  a  mistake  iiom  the  transladon  of -Cowper. 

In  page  113  we  again  find  a  hill  which  we  have  before  shown  to 
be  far  behind  AtcheKui,  torn  from  its  situation  and  phused  before 
that  village  to  suit  the  newly  invented  Pergama.  Fortonately,  who- 
ever wUl  look  at  the  Panoramic  view  from  t^  tumulns  of  Aatikichai^ 
whrace  this  hill  is  obtained,  will  want  no  arguments  to  coarinoe  hna 
that  the  new  Pergama  is  removed  many  mites  from  its  place,  and  does 
not  exist  in  the  situation  assigned  to  it.  We  have  before  stated  the 
non-existence  of  the  tumulus  of  Myrinna  or  Batieia,  in  the  place  noted 
in  Gell's  map,  from  that  author  himself,  so  that  the  whole  of  tfast 
theory  falls  to  the  ground,  with  the  Scaean  gate  which  might  JWft 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  it. 

The  author  is  very  anxious  to  place  the  city  of  Troy  in  the  plein, 
but  he  has  recourse  to  the  speech  of  £neas^  notorious  for  its  inlcrpo^ 
lations,  for  his  support,  though  after  all,  that  speech  would  only  imr 
that  Troy  was  built  by  several  succeeding  Kings,  who  gradually  en- 
larged it  from  the  Tergama  into  the  plain.  The  truth  is  that  Aseas 
says,  the  ancient  city  of  Dardauia  was  built  in  some  other  place,  "^ 
the  people  lived  on  the  branches  of  Ida,  for  the  Sacred  llioa  was 
yet  erected  in  the  plain.  Now  Ilium  may  be  said,  particuiarfy  in 
poeition  to  the  branches  of  Ida,  to  be  in  the  pkin.  We  call  AtfacMr 
ibmvrna,  and  HKiny  other  cities  in  pb^ins,  because  they  were  bnit  ori- 
ginally on  hills  in  the  plain,  and  so  would  Troy  have  hetm  on  the  hffl 
iff  Bounarhashi.  But  at  least  tlie  citadel  of  Troy  was  the  lolly  Fm^ 
gama,  the  windy  Ilion,  and  as  no  town  was  ever  disjomed  from  its  inw 
tHM,  we  must  suppose  that  the  sides  of  the  hill  of  this  **  Wmmfy  Vkn^ 
were  covered  with  the  bouses  of  the  mhabitants.  We  ask  any  of  tlia 
travelers  who  have  ever  visited  Greece  with  the  intent  of  eawnini- 
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»cgi0iirii^  the  3it€8  of  andent  cities^  wh^lber  thev  ever  ifiw  tbe 
»  of  a  city  of  remote  antiquity  id  tudi  a  plain  as  that  of  Kidi&tUL 
n  Athens,  ivhicb  in  tbe  pteuitude  of  its  power  and  siecurity,  giew 
large  for  the  Cecropian  Rock,  was  or]|;inally  confined  to  its  accji* 
8.  Was  any  city  of  tbe  heroic  times  withont  its  hill }  Am^My- 
3,  Thebes,  laolcos,  the  Larissa  of  AchiUes,  the  Trachu  of  Hercu- 
Tiryothus,  NaMplia»  Orchonienos,  and  fifty  others  misht  bs 
ight  in  prooif  of  Ibis  fret,  yet  really  these  mi^  all  be  saia  to  b« 
icir  respective  plains. 

1  page  115,  Dr.  DaUaway  is  cited  for  certain  rnins,  with  columnn 
vetf7  ancient  form.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  devia« 
from  the  established  orders,  is,  except  in  the  single  instance  gf 
«n8e,  a  certain  proof  of  their  novelty. 

^e  have  before  answered  all  which  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
(piings.  As  to  a  cold  spring  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (vie  cold  spring 
never  lead  to  any  things  as  it  so  frequently  occurs. 
^e  come  next  to  an  aigunient  whicb.has  long  imposed  npo^  t^ 
d,  diat  of  the  great  distance  between  Bounarbashi  and  the.  HeU^i- 
t.  Military  men  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges,  without  dii^ 
ag  whose  pretensions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  frets  as  Ihey 
epreaented*  We  will  suppose  Mi^r  Rennell  correct  in  his  staHer 
t  of  seven  miles  from  the  rampart  of  the  Gnecjcs  to  Bouwrbashi* 
these  '*  military  critics"  deny  that  an  army  som^mc^  pursued  mi 
g  wkh  tlie  utmost  pmcipitalion,  and  at  others  pursuing  with  equri 
dity,  coiuld  ha^'e  passed  over  28  miles  of  very  ^at  groui^}  VI 
CMMJrse  of  the  day.  As  to  the  pretence  that  all  this  was  doine  in 
ifteinoou,  we  suppose  that  Ix)  be  an  inaccuracy  of  Cowper's  .traoH 
fi,  for  the  woodman's  hour  for  eating  in  thai  icountry  ms  nqt  at 
I,  hut  very  early  in  Abe  moining*  Indeed  the  Oree|c  (IHM  u.  84«) 
rs  to  die  time  *'  irom  the  apjpearance  of  the  jdaivn,  till  the  d^ljgbt 
foliy  established/'  Nothing  can  mislead  more  effectually,  than 
meats  founded  upcm  loose  translations. 

^itb  respect  to  the  triumph  aver  the  ireak  persons  **  jiyho  hf^vv 
rid  of  the  difiiculty  arising  from  the  great  excess  in  the  disjaiwc^ 
nyiug  that  liie  transactions  required  a  great  extent  of  space,"  we 
t  profess  that  we  sae  no  cause  for  it :  15Q,000  nyen  realty  do 
up  a  very  considerable  ipace,  in  spite  of  all  the  *'  militaiy  cities'' 
inthom  we  are  threatened :  bui  our  author,  who  declares  that  the 
»le  movements  of  Homer  mjuice  so  Utile  room,  forget^  that  at  the 
osmos  or  lsap,  he  has  iritbin  a  ifrw  pages  described  the  Trcyans 
.their  allies  only,  taking  up  the  whole  country  firom  ttieSig^eaa 
httf  to  the  vale  of  Thymhra.  Now  when  three  times  Uieir  fotCf 
in  Ihe  plain,  w^  must  think  ih^  it  was  tolerably  well  occupied.  We 
3t  add,  that  the  heroes  )vho  are  d^scrih^d  as  attackii^  in  person 
uaty  and  the  Oreeh  rampart,  had  aU  of  them  chariot^  with  fleet 
ei^  and  ifaat  the  plain  is  a  d^  fiat,  but  we  must  again  state^  that 
odeni  annies  can  niarcii  SO  miles  a  day,  which  we  aU  know  haf 
1^  been  dpijke,  yrith  ail  the  .incumbrances  of  war,  how  much  mme 
ly  eouJd  the  -1^  jcee)&s  fud  Trojans  have  done  so,  who  had  no  ocqifimi 
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to  bring,  and  who  ii«Ter  broagfat,  even  their  dinners  into  the  fieU. 
Modern  travellers  are  accused  by  our  author  of  thinkings  that  anus 
could  move  as  quickly  as  they  themselves  can  ;  if  they  think  so,  thej 
are  |$erfectly  righr,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  150,000  nwn  Itmi 
marching  in  a  level  plain  just  as  easily,  and  much  quicker*  tkaa  Ac 
persons  who  walk  by  the  side  of  the  horses  of  these  travellers  'We 
are  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  any  "  military  mtics'*  of  sooad 
judgment  will  deny  the  possibility  of  passing  over  28  or  even  30  aulei 
of  country  in  a  single  day ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show  whU 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  march  to  Boonarbashi,  and  the 
Pagus  Iliensium,  first  observing  that  we  cannot  allow  more  tfan  9 
hours,  or  three  hours  aud  a  half,  for  bringing  provisions  fWmi  Tm  Is 
the  army  on  the  Throsmos.  One  hour  would  be  employed  in  sendiif 
a  chariot  or  runner  **  with  dispatch"  to  Troy ;  and  tlie  rest  <»f  the  tiaie 
might  be  omployed  in  collecting  and  bringing  them.  Now  if  the  onkr 
was  given  at  8  o'clock,  as  Rennell  8a}*s,  we  cannot  help  thinking  tbt 
by  IS  or  1 ,  five  hours,  with  the  help  of  chariots,  and  carriages  of 
burthen,  which  we  know  from  the  poet  the  Trojans  bad,  the  whole 
might  have  been  brought,  cooked,  and  fairly  eaten.  As  to  the  fim 
lighting  up  the  city  of  Troy,  we  know  we  are  throwing  away  tine  ia 
correcting  passages  translated  by  Cowper.  The  "  city  fronted  with 
bright  fires*  in  page  124,  is  no  more  in  the  original  than  "  fires  before 
Ilinm,"  which  of  tHiurse  they  were  with  regard  to  Agamemnon.  We 
are  equally  M>ny  to  ny  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  citatkai  of 
Homer  (luad  viii.  line  557)  where  the  same  words  are  used,  uid  hife 
BO  reference  whatever  to  the  illuminating  of  Troy,  which  is  beaatifiilh 
added  by  Pope  to  the  origmal,  where  it  is  not  found,  and  of  oooise  is 
ill-imitated  by  Cowper.  We  cannot  but  reprobate  the  arguiog  fioai 
a  loose  translation,  as  the  refutation  of  such  arguments  takes  up  more 
time  than  they  are  worth.  We  Itave  spared  the  notice  of  diese  aiis- 
conceptions  wherever  it  was  possible,  but  to  argue  that  Troy  was  nnr 
the  Greek  camp,  from  the  reflections  of  the  fires,  absolutely  invented 
In  England  3,000  years  after  the  fires  were  extinguished,  is  really  too 
much. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  and  done  to  persuade  us  that  Bounarbashi 
is  not  the  site  of  Troy,  because  it  is  too  distant  from  the  shore,  ve 
will  observe  that  it  is  only  about  two  miles  more  distant  than  the 
Pagusy  and,  making  the  worst  of  it,  is  only  about  10  miles  in  the  wbok 
space  passed  by  the  armies  at  different  times  when  flying  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  or  pursuing  with  avidity*  while  the  whole  diataace  b  oot 
do  miles,  and  is  consequently  perfectly  practicable.  The  essay  upon 
Alexander  (p.  128)  may  be  easily  turned  npon  our  author,  for  wfast 
would  Alexander  have  said  had  tliey  pretended  to  show  him  Troy, 
and  brought  him  not  to  Bounarbashi  but  to — Nothing. 

It  now  remains  that  mention  should  be  made  of  Ida.  Demetrius, 
and  even  Strabo,  are  out  of  the  question  when  Homer's  geography  of 
Troy  is  to  be  argued.  For  after  passing  his  life  in  searching,  beaie- 
trius  found  nothing,  and  Strabo  is  very  dissatisfied  with  bis  statement. 
But  if  Strabo,  as  in  page  22,  really  thought  there  was  no  other  Idb  thao 
that  bordering  immediately  on  tbe  Trojan  ptainj  he  moat  have  bcaa  ai 
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ioty  especially  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  coasts  iRrhefice  the 
hole  range  is  visible.  We  need  say  no  more  upon  this,  but  refer  the 
ader  to  page  22,  where  the  total  and  acknowledged  perversion  of  all 
e  riven,  distances,  mountains  and  towns,  will  show  only  what  con* 
iaidn  Strabo'was  able  to  make  from  the  documents  of  Demetrius,  and 
bat  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  either.  But  if  Strabo  thought 
at  this  Trojan  Ida  produced  the  Scaiuander,  then  the  Mender  could 
a  have  been  his  Scamander,  but  the  Bounarbashi  river  must  have 
ten.  We  only  state  this  to  show  into  wliat  follies  we  should  be 
d,  for  it  is  evident  that  Strabo  was  very  ignorant  about  it,  and  De- 
etrius  equallv  so,  except  as  far  as  regards  what  was  every,  day  under 
s  eye.  New  Ilium  and  the  Pagus.  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  allow  that  Ida 
IS  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Bounarbashi  range ;  Msyor  Rennell  says  it 
IS :  and  thus  the  opinions  are  divided,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  nonsensical 
id  spurious  passage  in  the  Iliad,  which  derives  Scamander,  though 
ily  in  a  general  way,  from  Ida,  with  other  rivers  which  are  turned  over 
e  top  of  the  mountain  into  the  Trojan  plain,  quite  out  of  their  courses,' 
id  in  a  way  very  unlike  Homer.  It  is  owing  to  such  spurious  pas- 
ges  us  this,  and  the  speech  of  £neas,  who  speaks  (as  we  have  heard 
remarked  by  a  most  eminent  Scholar)  of  ships  of  a  siise  unknown  to 
omer,  that  any  diflliculty  has  ever  occurred,  as  the  original  poet  has 
» contradictions.  We  cannot  but  think  after  all  that  has  been  said» 
at  the  supporters  of  the  system  of  Demetrius,  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor 
arlyle,  and  Miyor  Rennell,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  giving  us 
more  correct  notion  of  the  topography  of  Troy,  than  we  had  before 
om  Le  Chevalier,  Morritt,  Kauffer  and  Gell.  They  all  end  where  th^ 
»mmenced,  without  even  a  pretence  to  have  found  any  place  whicp 
,ey  can  imagine  suited  to  Troy,  and  have  given  us  nothing  new,  but 
part  of  a  \orreut  bed  only  3  miles  long  with  an  aqueduct  over  it, 
stead  of  any  interesting  facts.  They  have  only'  perplexed  the 
lestion  still  more,  and  misrepresented  the  place,  till  at  last  as  in  the 
ap  of  Dr.  Clarke,  neither  Troy  nor  any  of  its  characteristics  remain. 

I  it  we  find  the  hill  which  we  call,  and  which  Major  Rennell  calls,  the 

II  of  Ilium  Recens,  cut  off  from  the  range  of  which  it  makes  a  part, 
id  represented  as  a  detached  hill  in  the  plain.  We  appeal  against  this, 
»  all  maps  and  views  ever  published ;  for  if  the  plain  of  Mender, 
onnarbc  shi,  and  AtcheKui,  be  really  one  and  the  same  with  the  val- 
y  of  the  Shimar,  and  the  vale  of  Thymbra,  without  any  separation  by 
lalns  of  eminences,  while  the  hill  near  Kouru  Kui  stands  alone,  wie 
e  content  to  own  that  Troy  never  existed,  or  that  it  is  yet  garrisoned 
^Trojans  on  the  site  of  the  Pagus.     We  are  nevertheless  glad  to  aee 

so  represented,  as  it  completely  proves  the  mistake  concerning  the 
omb  of  Myrinna,  and  that  no  such  object  exists  on  the  left  bank  of 
le  Shimar.  We  might  mention  that  in  that  map  this  bill  is  placed 
stween  AtcheKui  and  the  Tumulus  of  Antilochus.  The  view  so 
Yen  cited  by  MajorRennell  from  that  Tumulus  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
tie  correction  we  have  yet  received  to  the  "  Erroneous  Topography" 
*  other  travellers.  We  are  nevertheless  perfectly  persuaded,  that  all 
hich  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  whose  talents  no  one  cai| 
mk  tcto  highly,  and  Miy.Jiennel],  has  been  done  with  a  laudable  desire 
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•ot  only  to  fdrtbar  ttoth  md  (iromote  iffVMflgMicm^  l^vrt  wNb  A  guiivktio 
tlHIt  ttelf  ^re  doiiig  so.  AU  W6  comfrtnln  of  in  the  en^eutioii  of  M 
design  u— that  they  bSTe  disturbed  tbe  repose  of  Ihe  Ititbful  b^ 
lieirers  in  Boiiuirbasbiy  without  even  proposing  atij  oih^t  site  Ihi  the 
thy  which  is  doomed  to  be  the  botte  of  eodlentioii  kNifh  in  M^iest  nd 
iDodern  times.  We  should  have  been  more  contented  had  we  read  of 
any  retl  and  anthoitic  discovery  of  ruilis  and  sources  suited  to  the 
•ction  of  the  Iliads  thaii  we  tre  bt  out  author's  violent  and  uojiait 
accusations  against  Le  Chevalier,  who  deserves  some  credit*  because 
ivt  took  the  pains  to  measure  and  to  use  a  Theodolite,  which  we  ttt 
lura  none  of  his  oppouetits  ever  did  in  the  Tkoad. 

Hiesalt  of  the  in<piiries  of  Demetrhis,  Minor  Renuell*  &c.  compaRd 
with  the  descriptions  of  Homer  an4  Ine  t^ries  of  l^  Chavalieri 
Act 


'  1.  Two  pluns  divided 
dv  a  ridge,  no  city, 
tne  Hellespont  at  ode 
extremity. 

a.  Four  rivers  in  a 
plain. 

S.  The  Mender  with 
many  heads. 

4.  Among  many 
heads  oijc  warm,  one 
cold. 

5.  Nothing. 

6.  Springs  of  Men- 
der on  the  top  of  a  lof- 
tjT  mountain,  where  no 
City  ever  could  be,  and 
very  far  from  the  sea. 

7.  Shimar.  a  stagnant 
and  scarcely  flowliiz 
brook,  without  any  act 
juncts,  and  rising  at  a 
very  small  distance 
from  the  plain. 

8.  Mender,  a  wide 
torrent  at  least  SCO  feet 
across,  therefore  could 
never  be  crossed  on  a 
tree. 

9.  A  supposed  con- 
flux, proved  not  to  have 
existed. 

10.  Nothing. 


Hoineh 

1.  A  flat  plain  with 
a  city  at  one  extremity 
and  the  Hellespont  on 
tile  other. 

S.  Two  rivers  In  this 
plain. 

3.  One  river  has  two 
heads. 

4.  Ono  head  is  warm^ 
one  cold. 

5.  One  seems  to  boil 
and  produces  smoke. 

6.  Tiiese  springs  UU- 
dcr  the  city  of  Troy, 


7.  Siniois,  a  torrent 
from  Ida,  bringing 
down  stones  and  trees, 
and  having  several  ad- 
juncts. 

8.  Scamander,  a  deep 
perennial  stream, whicn 
is  so  narrow  that  a  tree 
makes  a  bridge  acrdss 
it. 

9.  The  two  rivers 
unite  in  the  plain  neipr 
a  ford  in  the  way  to  the 
Hellespont. 

10.  A  city  of  Tro/ 
on  a  lofly  sununit 
reaching  down  to  two 


1.  Do.    do. 


5.  Do.    d<l. 

8.  Do.    do. 

4.  Two  springs  vet 
reputed  hot  and  cokL 

.5.  Do.  do.  ohsenred 
by  Dr.  Clarke. 

6.  Two  springs  ris- 
ing just  under  the  nmn 
of  a  city, 

7.  Mender  or  Simois, 
a  jgreat  torrent,  often 
bringing  dowu  trees 
and  stonesi  and  oftta 
werj  nearly  if  not  quite 
diy. 

8.  Bounarhashi  ri* 
ver,  which  might  easilj 
be  croased  on  a  tree. 


9.  the  two  rims 
unite  by  a  ford  sod 
bridg;e  in  the  way  flem 
the  city  to  the  sea. 

IQ.    Citadel    above 
Bounarhashi 
Do.  do- 
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-  li.    No      fountain         11.   fotmtain  beads  11.  reaching   down 

Imda.                              ID  the  plain.  to  the  sources  oiFtheri*- 

Ter. 

19.    A  tumulus  ac-         19.  Tomb  of  Batieia  19.     Notlung     de- 

laM>wledged  not  to  ex-     orMyrinne.  dded. 
ist. 

19.  A  LEAP.                      13.     Throsmos,     a  13.    A   hill  just  In 

place  for  observing  an  that  situation,  conres- 

anuy  encamped  on  the  ponding   in  the    four 

beach  of  the    Helles-  points, 
pont  near  the  fords  and 
confluence  and  Tomb 
of  Ilus. 

We  could  have  pursued  this  comparison  or  recapitulatien  mveh  for* 
tbery  had  we  not  judged  that  this  specimen  of  the  rtonltB  of  Ae 
two  systems  would  suffice.  We  must  adhere  to  the  Bouaarbasbi  as 
the  Iroy  of  Homer,  till  we  hear  of  the  discovery  of  a  bill  with  more 
ancient  rumsy  and  with  sources  presenting  a  stronger  contrast  hi  the 
plain ;  and  we  must  again  caution  the  public  not  to  place  too  nraeh 
confidence  in  the  reports  of  future  flying  travellers,  who  mv)  demy  tbe 
existence  of  all  they,  themselv^  did  not  see,  or  who  may  insh  to  gite 
rise  to  new  theories  grounded  on  ill  antheaticated  docvmeats* 


JOURNEY  TO  PERSIA; 

BT 

Signor  Dr.  Salvatori,  Pht/sidan  attached  to  the  French 

Embassy  in  Persia^  addressed  to  Signor  Dr.  Careno 

at  Vienna. 

No.  1. 

Camp  «f  SnUdniehf  June  25}  ISOfll 

Iv  in  your  last  letter  you  complained  of  my  sHence,  what  will  you 
not  say  now  when  I  find  myself  removed  by  two  thousand  ttika 
farther  from  Constantinople  ?  A  good  courier  would  require  a])0¥o 
three  months  to  reach  Vienna ;  and  recollect,  good  couriers  are  not 
easily  fonnd»^  therefore  you  must  learn  to  wait  patiently  duriw  nioo 
laontlis  for  answers  to  such  letters  as  you  may  ^vor  me  with,  and 
which  yon  can  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Vienna,  who  will  forward  them  to  Persia  by  the  &st  messenger. 

My  desire  of  visiting  foreign  countries  made  me  anxious  to  attend 
the  French  embassy  setting  out  for  Persia,  in  the  character  of  phy- 
sician ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  embassy  had  scarcely  reached 
Constantinople  when  &f.  Lajard,  one  of  the  secretaries^  «id  nqdiew 
of  die  celebrated  Chaptal,  was  seized  with  a  lit  of  illness.  1  was 
called  upon  to  attend  him,  and  he  being  pleased  with  the  cure  which 
I  performed,  recommended  me  to  General  Gardanne,  who»  without 
the  least  hesitation,  gave  me  thef  appointment  of  first  physician  and 
surgeon  to  the  French  embassy  i&  Persia,  with  an  aimual  allowance  of 
six  thousand  francs,  besides  table,  lodgingSf  horses^  fcc«  but  I  wi,^ 
to  fnmisb  medicfaies  aiyself.  JP 
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Our  departure  from  Constantinople  took  phice  oathe  lOtfa  of  Sep- 
tember, and  we  arrived  at  Tehran,  the  imperial  residence  of  lbs 
present  sovereign  of  Persia,  on  the  4th  of  December ;  so  that  our 
journey  lasted  eighty-six  days,  including  thirteen  days  on  which  we 
naked.  To  give  you  a  regular  journal  of  our  marches  would  be 
tedious  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer ;  but  I  shall  briefly  describe 
whatever  appeared  to  me  most  worthy  of  observation. 

We  arc  accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  hear  lofty-sounding  epitheti 
applied  to  the  countries  which  served  as  theatres  for  those  great  per- 
sonages of  antiquity,  Xerxes,  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Alexander.  Every 
student,  every  person  turning  over  the  various  ^sacred  and  profane 
writers  who  treat  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Media,  Persia,  &c«  fieels 
a  de&ire  to  visit  those  dclightfiil  and  celebrated  regions.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  of  Pontus,  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  of  the  unconquered  Parthians?  Who  would  not  be  happy  to 
wander  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  GeotstM*. 
to  see  the  Iris,  the  Gallus,  the  Halys,  the  Lycus,  the  Araxes,  &c. 
and  to  behold  the  majestic  summits  of  Olympus,  Taurus,  and  Ararat, 
and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Armenia  and  of  Persia  ? 

But  how  great  is  the  astonishment  of  a  traveller,  w*ho  finds,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pompous  descriptions  which  ancient  and  modem  writeis 
have  given  of  those  countries,  that  at  every  step,  and  during  a  ^Mioe 
of  many  thousand  miles,  nothing  occurs  but  misery  and  oppressioQs 
fields  barren  and  uncultivated  ;  water  brackish,  or  stagnant ;  villages 
constructed  under  grpui)d,  like  the  habitations  of  moles  ;  cities  dqMV 
pulated  ;  mountains  without  trees ;  valleys  without  herbage !  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  accuse  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Quintus  Carting  and 
the  other  Greek  and  I^atin  authors,  of  having  deceived  posterity  by 
inventing  fables. 

We  left  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  after  dinner,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  caravanserai  at  Cartal^  a  place 
inhabited  half  by  Turks  and  half  by  Greeks.  It  does  not  require 
much  penetration  in  the  traveller  to  discover  the  haughty  contempt  of 
the  Myisulmans,  and  the  base  degraded  state  of  the  xpodem  Greeks. 
To  these  it  is  of  little  advantage  that  their  fields,  washed  by  the  Bos- 
phorus,  are  naturally  fertile :  they  are  content  to  live  most  part  of  the 
year  on  fish,  either  salted  or  fresh  ;  Ceres  does  not  inspire  them  with  a 
passion  for  agriculture ;  they  have  learned,  by  sad  experience  of  many 
ages,  that  if  they  till  the  ground^  others  will  reap  the  crop-rSic  voi 
non  vobisy  SfC, 

From  Scutari  (the  ancient  Chrysopolis)  to  Nicomedia  is  a  caravan 
journey  of  three  aays.  In  this  tract,  at  Gheybize  (formerly  Ltfbiua^ 
a  small  mount  or  tumulus,  not  hx  from  the  viUaee,  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  Carthaginian  hero,  a  victim  to  the  perndy  of  the  Bithyaian 
monarch.  At  four  hours'  distance  from  the  above-mentioned  village 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Heraclea  Bithynica^  which  appears  to  have 
once  had  a  good  harbour,  with  excellent  fortifications  and  a  consi- 
derable circuit ;  through  this  runs  a  rapid  stream,  whose  banks  are 
adorned  with  many  majestic  planes  and  various  fruit-trees. 

The  city  of  Nicomedta  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  rugged  monn- 
tam  stretdihig  out  into  the  sea :  it  contains  at  present  three  thousand 
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houses  of  Turks,  two  thousand  of  Armenians,  and  three  buadied  of 
Greeks.  We  cannot  discover  here  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence which  the  capital  of  Nicomedes  possessed;  the  country  of  the 
Roman  consul  and  general  Flavius  Arrianus,  a  celebrated  disciple  of 
Epictetus,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  the  modem  Xenophon* 
Many  ruins  lie  neglected  and  despised  by  the  inhabitants ;  among 
those,  the  remains  of  Maximinian's  palace  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, situated  on  an  eminence  from  which  the  prospect  is  delightfuL 

From  Nicomedia  (called  by  the  Turks /jwi^-mia)  to  Nicca',  the 
distance  is  a  caravan  journey  of  three  days.  On  the  first  day,  ^e 
road  coasts  along  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Bithynia,  near  which  the 
country  wears  a  pleasing  aspect,  the  ground  being  covered  with  fruit- 
trees  of  every  kind,  the  produce  of  which  is  destined  for  the  capital. 

Having  passed  the  town  of  Karamussal  we  perceive  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  much  decayed ;   and,  from  other  ruins  visible  about  this  . 
tpiot,  we  are  authorised  to  believe  that  a  considerable  city  formerly 
stood  here. 

One  day^s  journey  before  our  arrival  at  Nicea,  we  slept  in  a  village 
called  KtfZ'Devrentj  inhabited  solely  by  j^ulgarians.  It  is  now  almost 
two  hundred  years  since  seven  Bulgarian  families,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  religion,  abandoned  their  native  country,  and  took 
refuge  in  this  place,  a  truly  wild  and  savage  spot ;  but  what  cannot 
human  industry  effect  ?  This  village  now  consists  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  who  live  in  a  state  of^greater  freedom  and  comfort  than 
is  perceived  elsewhere.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  flax,  silk,  and 
firuit.  At  the  dawn  of  day  we  saw  a  number  of  women  and  girls 
beating  flax,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians :  those  females 
looked  gay  and  contented,  and  hailed  the  sun  with  their  songs. 

The  sununit  of  the  mountain,  near  which  this  village  is  situated, 
offers  a  magnificent  view  of  a  vast  plain,  on  the  ri^ht  side  pf  which 
Lake  Ascanius  presents  itself  to  our  view,  eight  leagues  in  length 
and  above  two  in  breadth.  The  fishery  of  this  lake  produces  to  the 
sultan  an  annual  income  of  twelve  thousand  piastres,  i^round  it  are 
fifteen  villages,  and  nothing  can  appear  mofe  smiling  than  the  neij^* 
bouring  lands  and  fields. 

Nicea  is  situated  in  a  very  marshy  plain,  and  near  to  the  lake. 
The  ancient  walls  are  still  in  excellent  condition;  and  clearly  indicate 
the  extent  of  this  city  in  former  ages.  Immense  ruins  of  three  different 
epochas  may  be  seen.  The  most  considerable  are  those  of  the  time  of 
Constandne,  undeservedly  styled  <*  the  Great.*'  I  went  into  the  churchf 
where  those  two  councils  were  held,  which  condemned  the  Arians  and 
Iconoclasts.  This  edifice  is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  its  columns 
are  very  precious.  It  would  seem  that  the  blood  shed,  and  the 
horrors  perpetrated  here,  had  attracted  on  Nicea  the  terrible  anathema 
of  its  destruction.  Modem  Nicea  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Turkish  families,  and  sixty-five  Greek :  their  whole  commerce  con* 


*  The  French  embassy  was  obliged  to  take  this  circuitous  route  that  they 
might  avoid  idling  into  the  hands  of  Kara  Mu8tapha*d  troops.  The  direo 
road  is  by  Sa^fuUa. 
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uaXM  in  two  thoutsmd  oket  cf  silk,  aft  J  a  tmall  quantity  of  tobacoo. 

The  moist  and  putrid  air  which  the  lake  and  marshes  exhale,  tendai 

Nicea  an  unhealthy  place  of  teudence  |  and,  in  £»ct,  almost  jOH  die 

inhabitants  are  affected  by  obstinate  fevers,  obstructions  and  dropsj. 

Setting  out  from  Nicea,  we  took  tlie  road  which  crosses  Bftfajnia, 

leaTin^  on  our  right  hand  the  celebrated  Mount  Oiymptu^  at  the  fbot 

of  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Prusia  and  Gordium^  on  the  riftr 

Sangarius;  on  our  left  were  the  Grecian  colonies.     From  Nicea  to 

Altera    (the  ancient  Ancira)   is  ft  distance  of   ten  days'  canvan 

marchei.    Except  the  vast  and  beautiful  plain  of  Akurai^  washed  bj 

the  rivers  Sanganus  and  Gallus,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cukivatioii, 

the  whole  way  is  the  most  dreary  and  unpleasant  journey  that  can  be 

imagined  —lands  barren,  untilled,  deserted,  where  nothing  is  fbud 

but  soda  and  the  limonium^  immense  quantities  of  the  mmriaU  rf 

Jbinii  9oday  brackish  or  stagnant  water,  clouds  of  fine  salt  dust  which 

occasion  much  pain  and  injury  to  the  eyes ;  this  is  a  faithful  reprv* 

aenution  of  those  objects  which  will  present  themselres  to  the  travelkr 

who  undertakes  to  cross  the  ancient  Galaiia* 

One  day's  march  before  we  arrived  at  Angora,  we  saw  that  ez« 
tensive  plain  where  Fortune,  abandoning  Bajazet  to  his  fate^  deiiverad 
bim  into  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Tamerlane. 

Angora^  a  citj  famous  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  is  bink 
on  the  slope  of  a  rugged  rock,  surrounded  by  triple  walls,  and  ceon* 
manded  by  an  almost  impregnable  castle.  At  pnesent  it  is  computed 
that  this  city  contains  six  thousand  houses,  the  greater  part  of  Arme- 
nian families.  Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  hair  of  their 
whitish  goats,  from  which  they  manufacture  a  kind  of  camlet  called 
Attgora  shatols* 

That  Angora  was  in  former  ages  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, may  be  inferred  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ruins  and 
inscriptions  found  all  about  it.  The  Apostle  Paul  ranks  it  among  the 
seven  principal  churches  of  Asia  ;  but  what  chiefly  declares  its  ancient 
nilendor,  are  the  sumptuous  edifices  which  it  still  possesses :  of  these, 
the  most  worthy  observation  is  the  celebrated  monument  of  Augnstos, 
for  a  sight  of  which  I  was  indebted  solely  to  my  character  of  physician. 
It  is  a  building  entirely  of  marble,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  for 
what  purpose  it  was  designed :  it  seems^  on  the  first  view,  to  hare 
served  as  a  prxtorium.  In  the  atrium  are  two  parallel  walls,  in  the 
manner  of  wings,  covered  with  large  flags  of  white  marble.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  appears  on  one  side,  cut  in  handsome  Roman  letters,  and 
on  the  other  side  an  inscription  of  the  same  purport,  cut  in  good  Gre- 
cian characters ;  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows  :  *'  Herum 
gestarum  Divi  Augusts  qnibus  orbem  t  err  arum  Imperio  PopuH  Rcmani 
suhjecU  ;  et  impensarum  quas  in  Rempublicam  Popuiumque  Romnmum 
Jecttt  incisarum  in  duabus  Aiheneis  pilis  qtuK  sunt  RonuB  posittt^  ex* 
emplar  suhjrcium.'* 

-  I  am  asliamed  however  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  those  sump- 
tuous edifices,  inscriptions,  columns,  goats,  triple  walls.  Saint  PhuI 
and  Augustus,  the  Praetorium,  flee.  &c.  1  would  not  live  in  Angora 
for  all  the  gold  in  this  world.    An  ugly  towi^  inhabited  by  insolent 
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Md  firitatical  people,  infiunons  \rater»  no  trees,  no  i^erJitte,  t  bttrning 
tun,  and  no  society.*— I  was  very  glad  when  wc  departed  from  the 
celebrated  city  of  Ancin,  and  proceeded  on  our  wny  to  Tacat. 
;  The  viHage  of  Haxahan  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  rirer 
KifzU'trmak  |[d!e  ancient  HahSf  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  ik$ 
{genitivo  «A)$)  saU^  becanse  the  earth  which  it  washes  has  acqnited  t 
Dittcmess  frcnn  fossile  salt.  Thb  is  the  first  village  in  the  territoriet 
of  Ciapan  Oglttf  a  feudatory  prince  under  the  Sublime  Porte.  He  caxt 
tfend  into  the  field  sixty  lliousand  cavalry^  and  is  much  feared  by  the 
neighbouring  bashaws,  and  in  fact  is  respected  as  a  sovereign  hffttsdf. 
He  resides  at  Gozgat,  a  city  which  he  has  lately  founded,  and  whert 
he  receited  ns  With  nrach  magnificence.  His  territories  extend  ncarfy 
to  the  gates  of  Tocat  and  m  Cesarea,  and  he  possesses  many  ricil 
mines  of  brass  and  of  lead.  He  encouragcfs  agriculture,  and  thtf 
]>eople  under  him  seem  to  enjoy  a  state  of  comfortable  mediocrity. 

Before  our  arrival  at  Tocat  we  crossed  a  vast  plain  formerly  called 
Da^monitiSf  partly  washed  by  the  river  Ins,  on  its  passage  to  Amasia. 
Toumefort  descnoes  some  extraordinary  stones  which  he  found  in  thii 
plain ;  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough,  although  I  sought  them  with 
great  attention,  to  discover  any. 

After  marching  eleven  days,  we  at  last  arrived  at  Tocat  ^from 
Angora),  having  Oie  ambassador  and  nine  other  persons  of  the  mission 
affected  by  intermittent  fevers.  A  halt  of  two  days,  with  large  doses 
of  the  China  combined  with  the  Serpentaria  Virginiana,  sufficed  to 
weaken  the  feverish  attacks,  and  rendered  the  patients  able  to  proceed 
again  on  their  journey. 

Tocat  is  a  city  of  note,  although  perhaps  of  no  very  remote  fbutida- 
tton.  Some  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Comana  of  Pontas ;  but  there 
is  not  any  vestige  remaining  that  supports  such  an  opinion.  Toc^t  is 
the  central  point  for  all  the  caravans  coming  from  PersLi,  NatoUOt 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  three  thou- 
sand Turkish  houses,  three  hundred  Armenian,  and  thirty  Greek. 
They  export  annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  okes  of  worked 
copper,  which  they  procure  in  the  mines  of  Castambul  and  Argana 
Maaden,  The  situation  of  Tocat  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  its 
buildings  not  se  badly  constructed  as  in  other  parts  of  this  country. 

Not  far  from  Tocat,  towards  the  west,  is  shown,  in  a  rock,  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Chrysostom ;  and  at  the  same  distance,  on  the  east)  a 
grotto,  where,  as  the  faithful  relate,  that  great  preacher  retired 
during  a  time  of  persecution,  and  died. 

At  one  day's  journey  from  Tocat  we  reached  Nicsar  (the  aticient 
Neocesarea)^  a  city  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  gardens.  It  contains  one  thousand  Turkish  and  one  hu£- 
dred  Armenian  families.  Rice  and  fruit  abound  here.  There  is  a 
castle  here  erected  on  a  steep  rock  by  the  Genoese.  If  Saint  Chry- 
sostom could  at  present  take  a  view  dT  Ntocesarea,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  trace  any  vestiges  of  his  old  episcopal  seat  or  of  his  flock ; 
the  few  Armenians  Who  dwell  here  scarcely  know  his  name.  At 
Neocesarea  we  bewail  to  leave  the  plain,  and  ascended  and  descended 
the  lof^  mountams  of  cold  Armeida,  where  the  snow  i^mains  gene- 
rally all  the  year.    The  villages  which  we  passed  betray  the  sterility 
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of  the  soil  and  coldness  of  the  climate ;  their  inhabitaxits  seemed  n 
honest  but  rude  people. 

On  the  elev^th  and  twelfth  days  after  learing  Tocat,  we  readied 
the  borders  of  the  rapid  Euphrates,  which  we  forded  over  without 
experiencing  so  many  obstacles  as  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned. 
Behold  us  now  arrived  on  the  binks  of  one  of  the  four  streams  which 
watered  the  terrestrial  paradise — ^  Flurius  autem  quartus^  ipse  at 
Euphrates.^*  This  river  was  much  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  often  reddened  by  their  blood ;  but  when  the  fortune  of 
Pompev  prevailed  over  that  of  Mithridates,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
bore  witness  to  tlie  defeat  of  the  Romans'  most  formidable  enemy. 
No  vestiges  can  be  at  this  time  found  of  tlie  places  occujned  by  the 
armies  of  SylU,  Lucullus,  or  Alexander  Severus.  It  would  be  a 
curious  circumstance  if,  in  the  present  ac;e,  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
encampments  were  to  be  possessed  by  toe  modem  Romans ;  in  this 
case,  the  Euphrates  would  no  longer  otter  any  obstacles  to  passengers, 
as  in  the  days  of  Pompey,  and  would  lose  much  of  its  celebrity  mm 
being  viewed  near. at  hand.  How  just  is  the  saying,  *'  ^ywr  ^ 
iongmquo  reverent ia  /*'  Many  heroes  of  great  renown,  if  closely  in* 
spected,  would  not  appear  of  that  magnitude  which  a  distant  prospect 
gives ;  many  rivers,  nimous  in  proportion  to  their  distance  m>m  ns, 
would  become  mere  rivulets  in  the  eyes  of  one  standing  on  their 
banks,  and  the  celebrated  TVrra  promissa  would  appear  as  a 
barren  waste  to  an  Italian ;  but  let  us  leave  the  fluvium  magnum 
Euphraiem,  and  prosecute  our  journey. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  detail  of  our  marches  as  far 
as  Erzerunif  as  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  barren  lands,  miserable 
villages,  naked  mountains,  vile  water,  meat  cooked  with  fires  made 
of  cowndung  dried  in  the  sun,  and  a  climate  of  the  two  extremes, 
intolerable  neat  during  the  day,  and  excessive  cold  at  night.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  splendor  of  a  throne  would  not  induce  me  to 
become  sovereign  of  Armenia  Major. 

We  had  been  forty-five  days  in  reaching  Erzerum,  the  capital  of 
modern  Natolia,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  bashaw  of  three  tails.  This  city 
is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  very  badly  built.  The  quarter  of  the  Turks  is  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  double  walls,  and  flanked  by  towers  not  very 
far  one  from  another.  The  rest  of  the  town,  where  the  Armenians 
and  Greeks  live,  is  defended  by  a  wretched  rampart  and  a  shallow 
ditch.  The  ch  ef  products  of  tlii^  place  are  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  and  grain  in  abundance. 

The  bashaw  of  Epzerum  was  tlie  celebrated  ex-g^and  vizier  Yussuf 
'Bashaxu^  the  same  who  in  Egypt  commanded  the  Turks  against  Xm 
French.  He  received  our  embassy  in  the  most  magnificent  manner ; 
he  invited  tlie  ambassador  and  all  hiq  suite  to  a  splendid  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  above  an  hundred  different  k^nds  of  dishes  and  meats,  and 
he  regaled  us,  in  open  defiance  of  Mohammed,  with  wine  and  brandy. 
He  had  a  table  and  chairs  made  expressly  for  our  accommodat'on ; 
l^d  as  napkins  we  had  stuff  of  silk  and  gold*  During  this  feast  we 
Hjid  a  band  of  most  noisy  and  discor4ant  musicians,  whose  pcrfonn* 
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ance  could  neTer,  I  think,  be  rendered  tolerable  to  our  ears^  When 
dinner  was  concluded,  the  bashaw  entertuined  us  with  a  splendid  sham* 
fight  of  horsemen,  in  the  great  court,  where  the  object  was  to  take  a 
battery  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  which  kept  up  a  most  infernal 
fire.  After  this,  we  saw  the  game  of  the  jerw,  a  kind  of  stick  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  one  of  these  each  horseman  holds  in  bit 
hsaid,  and  whilst  at  full  gallop  he  darts  it  at  his  adversary,,  who  dis^ 
plays  his  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  blow  and  diverting  its  direction* 
Next  day  the  bauiaw  invited  General  Gardanne  to  a  country  house 
not  far  from  the  city  ;  there  was  pitched  a  magnificent  and  spacious 
tent,  and  in  it  a  very  splendid  collation  ready  laid ;  whilst  the  com^ 
pany  enjoyed  this  feast,  above  a  hundred  muskets  were  suddenly 
discharged. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  entertainments  and  shows,  the  plague  wais 
raging  among  the  people,  and  swept  oflF  many  persons.  Before  our 
arrival  tlic  mortality  amounted  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  individuals 
daily ;  but  it  happened,  during  our  stay  at  Erzerum,  that  a  violent 
north  wind  succ(^ed  to  the  southern  winds,  and  soon  banished  that 
dreadfiil  scourge  of  mankind. 

From  Erzerum  to  Bajazid.  the  last  city  belonging  to  the  Turks,  is 
a  journey  of  nine  days'  stages.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  we 
went  to  a  village  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Assan'-Kaidf  where 
there  are  various  springs  of  sulphurous  water  like  those  of  Ei^igUh 
another  village  situated  on  the  opposite  part  of  Erzerum,  and  nearly 
about  the  same  distance. 

Beyond  Erzerum  the  rivulets,  torrents,  and  rivers,  cease  to  carry 

their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  or  Euphrates,  or,  in  short,  to  the  Persian 

gnlf ;  they  now  direct  their  course  and  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Caspian 

Sea.     On  the  second  day  we  crossed  the  celebrated  Araxes^  the  source 

of  which  is  not  far  from  Erzerum ;  this  soon  increased  to  a  conn- 

derable  stream  by  the  waters  of  the  Amontum,  washes  the  foot  of 

vlount  Ararat,  and  passes  near  Erivan,  then  falls  into  the  Kur  (the 

icient  Cyrus\  where  it  loses  its  name,  and,  blended  with  the  othery 

•Us  into  the  Caspian  Sea.     On  the  fourth  day  we  entered  a  large  and 

tile  plain,  which  was- rendered  desolate  by  the  frequent  invasions  of 

^  Curdish  plunderers :  it  belonged  for  ages  to  Persia,  and  formed 

^boundary  of  ancient  Georgia.     The  innabitants  speak  the  Curd 

^lage,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Chaldean,  Parthian,  Turkish,  and 

^Sn.     The  women  perforate  their  nostrils  near  the  septum  of  the 

^^xind  ornament  themselves  by  hanging  from  it  two  large  rings 

Y^  J;r.     We  took  up  our  abode  this  day  in  the  village  of  Topra^ 

**"'^  was  here  called  in  to  visit  the  wife  of  the  primate  oi  the 

couft     Entering  the  sick  lady's  room,  I  beheld  a  dozen  Venu9ei 

^^P°i  together,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  to  see 

a  rrtf.  i^ggjg  women  wore  a  kind  of  diadem  on  their  heads,  which 

pleascig  very  much,  studded  with  small  pearls,  &c. :  at  first,  it 

fj'^^  ,  js  much  resembling  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Persians ; 

*^^^     .  sh  sound  of  their  voices,  and  their  savage  countenances, 

^^^^'J^l^'d  me  to  leaive  those  fair  ones,  who  seemed  to  me  not  un* 

wortny  rfr  fierocious  husbands. 
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Tbe  fiiA  Jar's  jomnr  after  we  left  ErMrHiiiy  9mt  repfau  vdb: 
terror  and  danger.  We  had  not  gone  above  an  hour  £rom  dMiii^ 
viUage  where  we  had  slcpt»  when  a  young  womaot  bveheaded  andnio 
the  most  diaotdered  dress,  presented  herself  bdbre  us.  Bekig  ^AA^ 
on  what  accouot  she  had  ventured  out  alone  at  «o  earlf  an  hour,  ^m 
-m  such  a  deploraUe  state,  she  informed  us,  that  At  was  of  Gkeldumk} 
the  next  yilla^e ;  that  five  days  before  she  had  been  fordbly  canitf 
off  by  thirty  Curds,  who  took  her  to  their  place  of  abode,  and  dw^i 
that  space  of  dme  obliged  her  to  gratify  all  their  most  brutal  deskei. 
They  also  compelled  her  to  declare  1^0  were  the  ridiest  persoas^f 
her  village,  and  the  quantity  of  cattle  that  it  cooki  fomish  to  thcVL 
She  added,  that  they  led  her  the  preceding  evening  to  her  village, 
which  they  suddenly  attacked  in  the  most  furious  manner,  plundoed 
it  of  every  thing  that  they  could  carry  away,  and  then  set  it  on  fire, 
leaving  her  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  dragging  oW  with  them  aU 
the  men  and  women  who  had  fallen  into  their  ban£« 

Our  Turkish  guide,  who  had  obtained  all  this  information  from  tbe 
imhappy  female,  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  afiectsed  by  the  me* 
lancholy  story.    We  soon  left  her  behind,  and,  od  approaching-  ao 
Armenian  village,  we  met  the  people  of  it,  who,  seeing  a  number  of 
Europeans,  came  and  threw  themselves  at  our  fieet,  unplortag  oar 
protection  against  the  hordes  of  Curdish  robbers ;   hut  our  gvkk 
answered  their  supplications  with  a  look  of  most  perfect  tndtfierenoe 
(being  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  scenes  of  piilwe  and  violence), 
and  3l  that  I  myself,  and  others  of  our  party,  couB  offer  to  those 
miserable  creatures  were  a  few  tears  and  sighs  of  compassion.    lo  two 
hours  after  this  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ghelasseiir,  or  rather  wc 
beheld  the  smoking  ruins  of  above  two  hundred  of  its  hotues.    ki 
three  hours  afterwards,  a  similar  object  presented  itself  to  our  view ; 
another  village  reduced  to  ashes  and  still  smoking.     We  lamented  to 
ourselves  the  unhappiness  of  so  many  persons,  tlie  victims  of  a  despot 
incapable  of  protecting  them,  and  yet  so  barbarous  as  to  deny  thcffi 
tlie  arms  necessary  for  their  defence,  fearinjg,  no  doubt  and  justly 
that  they  might  at  last  turn  those  arms  against  himself.     The  hars? 
voice  of  our  inhuman  guide  aroused  me  from  my  -meditations,  ar 
announced  the  danger  which  we  were  in  c^  being  attacked  by  t^ 
Curds.     I  felt  that  I  could  sacritice  my  life  with  pleasure  in  eadi* 
youring  to  punish  such  ferocious  monsters,    iiow  truly  has  JtiAS 
Lipsius  said,  "  Homo  homini  lupus  /"     Every  member  of  our  car«^tn 
prepared  for  combat,  and  ^  noble  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  -ex^ 
amongst  us.    After  we  had  crossed  a  rapid  torrent,  we  discoveri  on 
the  omer  bank  a  piquet  of  five  Curds,  who  were  attentively  eiaroinjr 
our  numbers  and  our  force.     When  they  perceived  that  we  we<  well 
armed  and  determined  on  preserving  our  property  at  the  risqurof  our 
lives,  they  diought   it  advisable  to  retreat  wiUi  precipitatio,  and 
hastened  to  inform  their  companions  that  our  caravan  was  rot  likely 
to  become  their  prey.     After  having  passed  by  more  ilvui  si^vSila^es 
lately  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Curds,  vw  arrived  at  an  Aivnenian 
monastery,  which  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  toiag  «uri- 
rounded  with  strong  and  lofty  walls,  and  flanked  with  flDany  hasdooM. 
The  brother  of  our  general  (the  ambassador),  knowing  that  there  was 
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a  very  ancient  church,  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  it^  although 

was  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  off  um 

in  order  to  accomplish  his  object*     We  all  however  agreed  to 

^«  accompany  lum»  and  we  found  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages  wbkli 

^  luid  boen  destroyed,  assembled  at  tlie  monastery,  and  preparing  tp 

^  SMist  Uff  I  for,  on  seeing  a  party  of  armed  men  in  a  strange  dress  ap» 

s   proaching,  they  apprehended  danger.    We  were  admitted  at  last  into 

b    th^  church,  exactly  resemblino;  all  those  erected  by  the  Greeks.     We 

9    learned  that  this  church  had  been  constnicted  by  a  certain  prince  of 

K     Georgia  named  Heraclius,  in  honor  of  the  Thaumaturgos ;  that  tbt 

»     monastery  was  called  «  the  three  ChurcheSf*  or  the  "  Red  IchtinuizioSp*' 

t      or  **  Utch  KalmCt*  near  Mount  Ararat,  die  residence  of  the  supreme 

patriarch  of  all  the  Armenian  heretics.   'About  twenty  monks  live  in 

the  monastery  above  mentioned,  and  tliere  are  nearly  eighty  families 

in  the  vicinity  who  cultivate  the  gardens  adjacent,  and  feed  numerous 

herds  of  cattle. 

Two  hours  after  we  had  left  this  fortified  monastery,  the  ciiriositj 
of  M.  Gardanne  being  fully  gratified,  we  overtook  two  of  our  party, 
poor  Mons.  Bernard  and  Mons.  Boisson,  who  had  remained  behind 
the  caravan  on  account  of  the  former's  weak  state  of  hcalUi.  la  Uie 
darkness  of  the  night,  ignorant  of  the  right  road,  they  had  wandered 
till  tkey  came  under  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  where  they  expected 
to  find  an  asylum  during  the  night,  and  accordingly,  without  any; 
hesitation,  tliey  went  directly  to  the  gate.  But  they  were  astonished 
at  finding  the  same  reception  as  we  hud  done,  and  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  discharged  at  them,  Mons.  Bernard  was  so  ytvj  ill  and  weak 
at  this  time,  that,  perfectly  indifferent  about  his  life,  he  ah'ghted 
from  his  horse,  and,  stretching  himself  on  the  grass,  told  his  compa^ 
nion  that  he  had  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  tlie  night  on  that 
spot.  Mons.  Boisson  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  the  monks  com- 
prehend  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  friend ;  the  only  answer  he 
coald  obtain  from  them  was  a  shot  from  a  musket ;  and  in  this  critical 
situation  he,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  his  companion  to  leave 
such  an  inhospit^ible  place. 

The  SUA  now  rising  distlosed  to  our  view  the  celebrated  raounuia 
of  Ararat,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  beholding  it  entire;  a 
circumstance  which  rarely  occurs,  as  its  lofty  summit  is  generally 
bidden  in  the  clouds. 

It  is  Siaid  that  the  word  Ararat  signifies  <<  maledictio  iremcrist**  a 
denomination  altogether  contrary  to  the  services  rendered  by  this 
moiqitain  to  Noah.  It  towers  aloft  from  the  middle  of  a  vust  plaiiu 
and  its  elevated  top  can  be  discerned  at  an  incredible  distanrje.  Thota 
has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  tradition  among  the  Armer.'ian  monkst 
that  the  ark  still  exists  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  |  they  ajisure 
us,  that  the  grace  of  God  having  been  granted  to  a  holy  'personage  of 
their  order,  who  had  ardently  wished  to  see  the  wond«;rful  ship  of 
Noah  with  his  own  eyes,  he  was,  after  a  rieid  fast  of  forty  days  ( wnich 
rendered  his  body  very  light),  transported  by  one  of  the  angels,  who 
guard  the  venerable  ark,  to  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hi  11,  where  he 
examined,  at  leisure,  the  precious  monument  of  most  .ancient  naval 
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construction  \  but  the  good  monk,  instead  o^  taking  the  exact  ^' 
mensions  of  the  ark,  contented  himself  with  a  piece  of  one  of  its 
boardsy  which  the  angel  allowed  him  to  bring  away*  but  neither 
history  nor  tradition  iiuorm  us  to  what  part  of  the  vessel  it  belonged. 
There  is»  however,  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  tliose  who 
wish  to  view  the  holy  ark,  than  any  obstacle  presented  to  the  pilgrim 
by  Ararat  itself:  this  is  a  mirac^lous  sleepiness,  which  closes  the  eyes 
of  all  who  undertake  the  adventure ;  and,  during  this  sleep,  the  ce- 
lestial guardians  of  the  ark  carry  back  the  drowsy  mortal  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  thus  rendering  all  his  labor  vain.  Why, 
in  good  earnest,  should  not  a  balloon  be  tried  ? 

Ueneral  Gardanne  and  his  brother,  desirous  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  a  memorial  of  our  passage  by  the  sacred  mountain,  caused 
to  be  cut  on  a  marble  tablet  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  our 
embassy,  which  was  placed  on  a  slightly  elevated  spot  of  Ararat,  and 
beneath  it  were  buried  in  the  ground  some  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
present  French  Emperon  Let  us  now  leave  Ararat,  the  ark,  the 
monks,  &c.  &c.  and  pursue  our  journey. 

The  plain  which  we  crossed,  on  our  way  from  Diadin  towards 
Bajazid  (in  the  midst  of  which  Ararat  appears),  is  covered  with 
quantities  of  ferruginous  stones.  The  earth  is  very  compact,  and 
composed  of  scorise,  and  it  resounded  under  the  horses'  feet :  these 
scoriae,  perforated  like  a  bee's  nest,  seem  to  be  pieces  of  porous  lava 
of  basalt.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  in  former  ages  this  country 
was  subject  to  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  rendered  the 
surEice  of  the  ground  so  uneven,  a  motive  sufficiently  plausible  to 
occasion  the  ancient  name  of  Ararat  given  to  the  mountain,  and  Ar^ 
menia  to  the  country,  both  words  signifying  "  Maledictio  TrcmorisJ' 

On  the  tliird  of  November  we  reached  Bajazid,  a  city  two  leagues 
dbtant  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  :  it  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  lofty 
hill,  protected  by  four  castles,  and  capable  of  a  vigorous  defence, 
I|t  contains  two  thousand  fiva  hundred  Armenian  houses,  and  one 
thousand  Turkish.     The  governor  is  a  bashaw  of  two  tails.     There  m 
here  much  fruit,  and  the  people  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle.     TTie 
brother  of  the  present  bashaw  is  the  person  \vho  arrested  and  kept  in 
prison,  three  months,  Mons.  Jaubert,  who  had  been   dispatched  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  a  letter  to  the  Kinjj  of  Persia.    Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  this  bashaw  permits 
the  Armenians  here  to  go  out  with  arms  against  the  Curds,  and  to 
have  in  their  charge  one  of  the  four  castles.     Ibrahim  Bashaw  inha- 
bits    another  of  these  forts,  and  never  comes  out  of  it— -<<  amscU 
mens  maliJ*     He  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign  ;  his  ears  are  always  deaf  to  tlie  groans  of  those  unfortunate 
people  whom  the  Curds  have  ruined ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  wretch 
llimself  divides  the  pillage  with  these  robbers. 


END   OF   VOL.    IX. 
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